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Muhamniad Ihn IJabib and Ms Kitab 
al-Muhabbar^ 

By ILSE LICHTENSTlBTER 
The Author 

TTNFOETUNATELY very little is known about the life 
^ and personality of the author of the Kitab al-muliahhar , 
Abu JaTar Muhammad b. Habib, al-Hasjiimi ^ al-Ba^dadi as 
he is usually called, ® was a mawld of the family of Muliaininad 
b. 'Abbas b. Muhammad al-Ha^imiA Habib is stated to be 
the name of his mother, a freed woman of the Hashimite 
family, his father's name being unknown. ^ However, in the 
Fikrist and by Yaqiit who quotes the Fihrist he is called 

^ I have pleasure in acknowledging my indebtedness to Professor G. Levi 
Bella Vida, Rome, who is following my work on the kit. al-muhahbar with 
keen interest and who has given me much valuable advice. 

- Sam'ani, Afisdb, 5876x0 under the nisba mentions one 

® His biography is found in Siijmli, Bu gliv a. 29, quoting Yaqut and 
Fihrist; Yaqut, ed. Margoliouth, vi, 473 ff. ; Fihrut.im; of. 

further Fliigel, Gmmmatisclie Bchuleiif 67 f. ; Brockelmann, GAL., i, 100, 
and Supplement, 165 f ; see also Wiistenfeld, GescMcktsschreiber, 19; 
al-Khatib, Ta^r. Baghdad, ii, 277 ; Ibn Taghr. K., ii, 321. 

^ Fihr., loc. cit. ; Fliigel, loc. cit. Ibn Taghr., ed. Juynboli, i, 7548 tf. ; 
Yaqut, vi, 473. 

® Yaqut, vi, 474^ ; Bii gky a. loc. cit. ; cf. also Ibn Khali., fasc. 12, p. 114^ : 
^1)1# jj^ <lil <) *)i 1 < 4 ! 

Uatj} 4 )LujJ1 ^ j dJIjj lA *^1 I*-***! *01 

JEAS. JANUAEY 1939. 1 
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Muhammad b. Habib b. Umaiya b. ‘Amrd The date and the 
place of his birth are equally milmown and the only date 
we know for certain is thatpf his death, which occurred in 
Samarra in the year a.h. 245 (a.d. 869/860) in the reign of 
al-Mutawakkil All the sources agree about this date,^ 
some adding the month, Dhul-Hijja, and the day, namely 
the 23rd of this month.^ 

Ibn Habib belonged to the philological school of Baghdad, 
as shown by his nisha al-Ba^dadi ’’ generally given to him.^ 
He was considered to be a great scholar, well versed in all 
branches of Arabic learning, especially in poetry, history, 
genealogy, and grammar, of which the Mtdh al-muliahhar 
bears ample evidence. He was a pupil of Ibn al-A^rabi,^ 
Qutrub,^ Abu ‘Ubaida,® Abul-Yaqzan,^ and Ibn al-KelbiA 
This last fact is of outstanding importance with regard to 
the hitdh al-muhahhar, as Hi^am b. Muhammad al-Kelbi 
(or Ibn al-Kelbi, as he is usually called) and his father 
Muhammad b. as-Salb al-Kelbi are amongst the greatest 
authorities on the events of Arabian antiquity, on genealogy, 
and on customs of ^Q JdhiUya. Ibn al-Kelbi is the author 
of the JamJiamt al-ansdb, b, wovk unfortunately still unedited, 
of which Muhammad b. Habib is the rdwt^ As a matter of 
fact Ibn al-Kelbi’s name appears in the principal Isndd 
at the beginning of the Mtdb al-muJiabbar bearing witness 

^ Fihrist, 106 ; YaqM, yU 47^, citing Fihrist. 

2 See, for instance, Hajji Klial. ii, I284, 310^ ; v, 82g, 162io, etc, j v, 430^,, 
the date is omitted, a gap being left after 4;^. 

® Ibn. Taghr., i, 7549 » Yaqnt, vi, 473 ; Bughya, 30^. See also Broekel- 
mann, GAL,^ SuppL, ioc. cit., and Kieu, Su'ppleinent to the Catalogue of the 
Arab. MSS. in the Byit. Museum^ 305 f. (no. 508). 

4 Cf.i?’fAn,loc. cit., jjju;, Yaqut,loc. cit., j,|jU 

5 Fihr., ioc. cit. ; Yaqut, loc. cit. ; Bu ghy a. 29 u, ; cf, also the Isndds 
in Muf.^ 591i 3 ; SOBg ; Agh-, v®, 53 ; 346 f. 

® Filir., loc. cit. ; Bughya. loc. cit. ; see the Isndd in Muf., 26833. 

Yaqut, loc. cit. ; Bughya, loc, cit. ; cf. the Isndd in Agh., xx, I6O7. For 
other authorities from whom he received traditions, cf. the Isnnds in Muf., 
5399 ; Mas‘Mi, MurHj, v, 101 5 ; ibid., II24. 

® G. Levi Della Vida, in Actes du XV I IB Congr. hit. des Oriental,, 236 f. 
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to the fact that Ibn al-Kelbi may be regarded as the main 
authority of Muhammad b. Habib. ^ The most important 
and best known scholar among his pupils was Abu Sa'id 
ahHasan b. al-Husain as-Sukkari, who is also the mwt of 
the hitdb aVmuliahhar, ^ 

Ibn Habib’s literary activity is shown in two ways : On 
the one hand he was the rdivt of many poets and the editor 
of the works of earlier scholars.^ On the other hand he was 
the author of many books. The trend of his interest may 
be gathered from the titles of his works, of which only few 
survive and only one so far has been edited.^ We find among 
them works concerned more or less only (as far as one 
can guess from the titles) with the philological aspect of 
the subject, or which seem at least to have been arranged 
and collected from this point of view, as, for instance, such 

titles as J^l Jc* or would 

suggest. Others are devoted to questions of genealogy, as 

1 1 ^ \j^ <(. 1 1 LsiS^ 

uALll -Up ^ jLpI The historical interest 

seems to be prevailing in such works as jLr 


^ See below, pp. 19-22. 

® On him see A//., s.v., and, e.g., Yaqht, iii, 62 ff. ; Bughya, 218 u. ff, 

® Thus he is the rciwl of al-Fcrazdaq (ed. Boucher) and Ibn Qais ar- 
Ruqaiyat (ed. Rhodokanakis), and one of the main authorities for tJie 
Naqd'id of Jarir and al-Ferazdaq, see Introduction to Bevan's edition, p. xi. 
He may also have been the rdwt of the kU. asmxT Miail al-^arab, cf. G. Bevi 
Bella Vida’s ed., p. xiiv f. Cf. also FiJir.^ loc. cit,, and Yaqut, ioc. eit. : 
among his works cf. H.KhaI.,ii, 310^ ; JVAr., 

157i 8 he is mentioned in the list of rdtots of Imra’ ai-Qais, Fihr,, 158 also 
as that of ‘Amr b. 8 ha’s. See also Bnyhya, loc. eit. 

^ Miih. b. Hab., Ueber die Gleichheit u, VerscMedenkeit der arabischen 
StdmTmnamen, ed. Wtistenfeld, 1850. 

® Filir., ioc. eit. ; Yaq., loc. cit. ; H. KhaL. i, 4865 ; iv, 326,. 

® FiAr., Ioc. cit. ; Yaq., loc. cit. 

Fihr,, loc. cit. 

® Fihr,, loc. eit. ; Yaq,, Ioc. cit. ; cf. H.', Khal.. i, 456j. 

® Yaq., Ioc. eit . ; Fihr.^ Ioc. eit. 

Fihr., loc. cit. ; Yaq., loc. cit. ; 9- RhaL. ii, I 283 . 
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cl Tte study of Qur'an 

and Haditb seems to have been all but entirely neglected. 
The only work in tke list concerned at all with Hadith 
is the philological study on the uncommon expressions in the 

Hadi& : aJ-I mentioiied above. We shall 

see the same fact in the Utah al-muhabbar which, although deal- 
ing to a great extent with facts of Islamic history, is not in the 
least interested in theological questions or Qur'anic problems. 
Concluding from the arrangement of the hitdb ahmuJmbbar, 
where we find many lists arranged under various headings/ 
and from the titles of his works, we may suppose that most 
of his works were written for the sake of classifying and 
cataloguing his material in a systematical way. 

Among the Arabic scholars Muhammad b. Habib was w^ell 
knowm for accuracy and trustworthiness.^ He was renowned 
for his scholarship and knowledge in grammar as w^ell as in 
history and genealogy. There are, how^ever, two stories which 
contradict each other on this subject ; the first claiming his 
superiority even over his own teacher, Ibn al-x4.‘rabi, the other 
trying to diminish his fame. In the first instance Muhammad 
b. al-' Abbas al-Yazidi says that he had heard Ibn Habib 
boasting that he had asked his master Ibn al-A'rabi for the 
explanation of eighteen difficulties in poems of at-Tirimmah ; 
Ibn al-A‘rabi did not know how to explain one of them, 
saying each time : I don’t know, I don’t know.^ The second 
story tries to show Ibn Habib’s inferiority to ^adab : The 
latter relates that he went to Muhammad b. Habib’s lecture 
because he had heard that he was dictating the poems of 
Hassan b. Thabit. When Muhammad b. Habib realized his 
presence he stopped his dictation until Thadab had left, 
though the latter urged him to go on. As Muhammad b. 

^ Yaq., loc. cit. ; Fihr., loc. cit., where should be inserted. 

2 Fihr„ loc. cit. : and ^U-Vl j j .Up ^ 

oUll j, thus also Yaq,, loc. cit. 

® Agh,f X, 15623 ff. ; Yaqbt, vii, 8^2 in the biography of Ibn ai-A‘rabi. 
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Habib did not use to go to the mosque and teach there 
Thadab tried to induce him to do so. When Ibn Habib at 
last went to the mosque people assembled to hear him and 
he was asked for the explanation of some difScult verses. 
He complied, but avoided to explain one difficult phrase. 
When asked again he had to admit his ignorance on 
this point, whereupon Thadab explained the expression. 
Muhammad b. Habib never went to the mosque again and 
I^adab kept aloof from him.^ It is, of course, very difficult 
to decide how far such a story aiming at diminishing the 
scholar’s fame can be trusted. It is told by al-Marzubani, 
who also accuses Ibn Habib of having falsified the books 
of which he w^as the rdwi and having substituted his own 

name instead of that of the author ; thus the 

Cy* ^ said to have been written by Isma‘il 

b. Abi 'Ubaidallah, although it is now found in the list of 
Ibn Habib’s works. It is equally impossible to decide whether 
this accusation is justified. In any case Muhammad b. 
Habib seems to have been rather a prolific writer. The list 
of his boobs and editions in FiJirist comprises thirty-five, and 
in Yaqut thirty-nine works, among them five duvdns of 
poets. ^ Hajj] Khalifa mentions the names of fourteen of his 
works, ^ referring to some of them more than once, and in 
the Bughya we find the names of twenty-one works, among 
them the duvdns of three poets. 

^ Yaqut, loc. cit., 475, cf. Bughya, 3 O 2 . 

2 Yaqut, loc, cit., 475 ; Fihr,, loc. cit. ; for tlie accusation see Yaq., 
ioc. cit., 474 ; Buglyya, 30i, 

® The two lists agree with each other if one disregards such differences 
as appear to be due to copyists’ errors or the lack of diacritical marks, as, 
e.g., ^ in Fihr,, against ^Ji 

JyJ Cr^ Y'aqut. See also Isdba, iw, 443, lOff., 665 (Ko. 641). 

^ Ibn Habib’s works are mentioned H. Khah, i, 3744 f,, 420i, 436 g, 

4502 ; ii, 1283 f., 144^ f., SIO^ ; iii, t ; w, u 2908, 326^ 1 5 v, 824 f., 
162io, 4115, 435i t ; vi, 45g, I2O5, 3763. For and see below. 
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It IS Strange ttat Ibn Habib, ^vbo was recognized as a trust- 
worthy scholar and whose liistorical and genealogical know- 
ledge, as the Mtdb al-muliabbar proves, was vcrv great, does 
not seem to be quoted as authority as often as one would 
suppose. Thus Tabari does not seem to refer to him at all, ^ 
m the MvfaMaliydt he is quoted nine times ; in the Jfjhdni 
he IS cited comparatively often ; ^ Hawawi « quotes a passage 
from Ibu Habib’s hiidb d-^nuHalif tva4-mumalif fi-v-nasab,^ 
and Ibn Hajar w'ho refers to him occasionally even mentions 
the Mab al-muhabbar.^ The work is also quoted by Ibn al- 
Adin.-^® In the hitdb asmd' Mail al-‘arab by Ibn al-A'rabi 
he is quoted four times.® On the other hand, as mentioned 
above, he is one of the principal authorities for the Naqd'id 
of Jarir and al-Ferazdaq.’ ' 

The Work 

The htdb al-muhabbar seems to have been the most 
important among Muhammad b. Habib’s works. In Yaqut’s 
list its excellence is expressly mentioned : 

•uT There has been some uncertainty on the 

’ Cf. Inde.x. 

c, volumes of the 3rd edition ; AA, x, 172, ffirst ed l • 

Si. t ; 

® Nawaw?, 3401. 

Cf. Wustenfeld’s edition, p. vi. 

‘ Isaha, ni, 753 (no. 1876) in the article on JIuh. b. Ja‘for b 4bi Talib • 

Sai at”tb1 (64): V«6i:qnd,na bl 

mza b. Aod al-Muttahb he quotes a passage from the ift. aS-muh. 

ii'Ak} O; Ji' Jl-^) ’"’hich is not in our manu.wipt. 

w. 8oV. f. under UmSma bt. al-Hakam b. ‘Abd ar-R-ahman I, 

Mas ud . . . al-An^artya Ibn Hajar says : oUfLil j 

most probably referring to the chapter <J|| oLfUl Ij’i’ 

411 ^ (cf. fo. 141610-15063). Seeal30 75a6a, iy, 443 lOff., 685 (no. 041). 

^ See p. 3, note 3. 

® Yaqut, loc. cit., 475. 
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title of tHs work. In tiie Filirist ^ it is called 
wMck title also occurs in Hajj! lOialifa.^ Suck a mistake is 
easily explained : a form like or the in- 

formant or '' narrator ('*' nuntius ’’ in Hajji lOiaL, v, 435, 
transl.) seemed to be so much more obvious than the rather 

uncommon word the adorned one, the gilt one . 

The title-page of the only copy still extant calls the work 
the word being vocalized and the being marked with 

the distinctive sign. Thus there seems to be no doubt 
possible as to the correctness of this title.® 

In the choice of a title for his works Ibn Habib shows some 
preference for this verbal form ; in the bibliographies as 
given in Fihfist, Yaqut, and Bu cjh tjd it occurs several times. 
We find there a Utah al-mu^ajjar, hit. al-muwashsM, hit. 
al-muwa sluh a‘ . hit. al-munammaq.* All these titles seem to 
indicate that the work deals with a great variety of topics, 
as indeed is the case with the hiicib ul-^ntihubbdT. 

The Makusceipt 

Only one copy of this important work has sur\fived, which is 
now in the British Museum, Oriental MS. 2807.® It consists 
of 168 folios ( 4 -I 724 ), the size of each page being 10^ by 

1 Fihrist, loc. cit. ^ . 

® V, 435i f. (Xo. 11574). Cf. Fihrist, ii, p. 49, n. 25, to vol. i, p. 106 ; it is 

difficult to decide whether or not the fottnd in H. KhaL, ii, 

128., f , 144i f. ; V, 411 5 f., and discussed in this note is to be considered 
al identical with the HL ahmiih The entry in H. KhaL, ii, 128^ f., seems 

to speak against this identification: jJ- * * * 

J occurs in Ibn 

an-Nadim’s as well as in Yaqut’s list of Ibn Habib's works as an inde- 

pendent work. 

^ Cf. Pdeu, loc. cit. 

4 Cf. Yaqut, loc. cit. ; Biujhya, loc. cit. See 0. Spies, Die EihlioiUken 
de$ HidschaSy in ZDMQ.y 90, Heft 1, p. 119, Anm. 1. 

^ See Rieu, Sapphw. to the Cutal. of Arabw M8S* in the Brit* Museunif 
p. 305 f., No. 508. 
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6 | inches, 17 lines 4| inches long “mitten in bold and rather 
cursive but distinct NasUd, with a sprinkling of vovefe 
apparently in the 13th century, “ i thus thc^ manuscript 
was described in the Catalogue. It will be worth while to 
add a more detailed description to this summary statement. 

On the whole the manuscript has been carefully written 
and the text was faithfully reproduced from the copv. 
Although the copyist was sparse in vocalizing his transcript, 
vowels are generally added where there could be any doubt 
about the reading, especially in verbal forms. The" lack of 
voweUing^ is sometimes felt in the genealogical lists where 
the vocalization of a name is often doubtful. On the other 
hand those consonants wliich generally are the cause of 
difBcuities are carefully marked with the diacritical signs. 

Thus j, ^ are throughout discriminated by the 
muhmila, r , q, J, J-, generaUy provided with 

diacritical marks ; only o and ^5 being left undiscriminated 
very often, and o, O, j, sometimes. Some orthographical 
points should be noted : the 1 is generaUy omitted in such 
names as .fUU, jUJl 

almost always written o^, dlU, 

and also other names are occasionally written with- 
out it, as, e.g., instead of or \\ is occasionally 

written for X as in JS'lf or jjff; 1 . throughout for f ; T for 

^1; » is omitted almost generally.’- Copyist’s errors seem 
“Stance occurring on fob 14a„ where 
al-Wahd b. <Abd al-Melik is said to have led 'the T>il- 
grimage mneteen years after his death. Omissions of words 
or sentences occur occasionaUy, but these have been added 

^ A. Gliandour Bey, in ibid. 

^ These are, of course, common features in Arabic manuscripts. 
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in tlie margin by the copyist himself, who has carefully marked 
the place where the marginal addition should be added in 
the text. So far I have been able to find out only one instance 
where a few words are omitted ; on fol. 89&j3 three words 
seem to he missing as a comparison of the passage with the 
parallel text in the NaqcTid shows. ^ Of course it is possible 
that there are omissions in the hundreds of genealogies, but 
it will be almost impossible to find these out as many of the 
names occurring in these genealogies are entirely unknown 
and not found anjwdiere else. Dittographies occur occasionally, 
in some instances already observed by the copyist himself 
and crossed out. In a few places a blank occurs where the 
scribe either was unable to read his copy or where he found 
it already defective, as on fol. The manuscript itself 

is well preserved, only occasionally the paper is broken, 
but nowhere so badly as to render the words illegible, and 
only to^vards the end of the w'ork (from fol. 165& onwards) 
the inner margin (i.e. the end of the lines on the verso and the 
beginning of those of the recto page) of lines 8 to 10 are 
blurred by water.^ Unfortunately the manuscript is not 
complete, breaking off in the middle of a chapter (on 

on foL 172&. A note at the bottom of the 

dated 651 ^ proves that the manuscript was already imperfect 
at that time. 

There are a few marginal notes which are interesting as 
they give us a glimpse of the history of the manuscript. 

fob Ma we read the word which shows that the manu- 
script was once given to a mosque or a library as a 


^ In the list of the ^ \^\la ^lij 

, cf, Naq., 1023ii 
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donation. On folios 46a, 846, and 87a a reader lias made an 
entry, obviously induced to do so by tlie fact that he has 
read in the text the name of his ancestor Hatim at-Ta'i or 
Adi b. Hatim at-Ta1. The entry on fob 46a reads (‘Adi b. 
Hatim at-Ta’i is mentioned in line 15) : ^t\}\ J J, 

JUJl ^ ilj! 

UW-1 ^ S^! jL W 

1 . 

The entry on fob 846 provoked by the occurrence of the 
name of ‘Adi b. Hatim at-:r4’i in line 11 f. reads : J 
o; JLa- aUI Jl 

Cf. iS-^ (follows a genealogy of sixteen links) 

j cp jUr <l!l J>j^\ Jiyi 

Fob 87a has an entry by the same man following on 
>-i 5^.^ J ja=JI J,;U. ; 

(.UV! ^ ^ 

^ UU Jl:A]l jc^jy Jli> a' u; c> 

foUow another fifteen) . . . y 4 ! a!j Uc .^.U) 

oj^i ^ ^ jijj (names 

»t-Ta 1 IS mentioned in the list of men who lost their eye in 
a battle: . . . ^ omU |j^ j 

(follows « genoalogy of Sfteen links, one name being left 0^ by 
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[s?'c] ^ (i ^ 

li- Wli. J;l ^jDy.l ‘J^ cib 

“This book has studied the poorest of servants Mahmud 
b. Muhammad . . . b. Hatim at-Tal who forswore (to drink) 
wine before its unlawfulness was revealed ; and in connection 
with tliis fact he said a poem : I hope that I do not die without 
having given up the amenities of this world, lihertinage and 


Wine 


The last marginal note was made in coimeetion with the 
text, adding names to the list imder the heading 

underneath line 17 in order to separate the note from the 
text. This entry is particularly interesting as it refers to Ibn 
Hajar who himself quotes the Utah al-muhabbar 

Jli A..jb- O! I ^ ^ r** 

t>* (i UW I 'b 

... 1 J ^ c> 1 b" 

(Here follows a list of twenty-six names. This must be^an 
error on the part of the writer of the note, for al-QastaUam, 

on Sura 9, 60, gives only four.) 

On fol. 1406 someone has “ decorated ” the page by writing 

L Jl 3 I letters, drawing every 

letter three times, thus etc. 

On the title-page under the title written by the 
of the manuscript himself there is an entry on the rdwi of 
the work, as-Sukkari, written in a modern hand : 

1 This verse occurs also in the text on fo. 87a , 3 bat is not found in 
5atim at-Ta’i’s dlwdn (ed. Schulthess. Leipzig, 1897), nor anywhere else. 

® See above, p. 6. 

® Isdba^ iii, 710, 13 (1786). 

^ Isdba^ih 1184 (10007). 
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4il ^ (ju^l (j! ^>Ui! 

jVI j»4i, .1^1 ^ ^ I ^ 

^^JoJl ^_r^J j (jUj]! AiiUlj 

j! TV» o, <101 [ jyjsll ^j\J\ ^yj^\ \s_^\ 

[ A.>U| j.>UVl tijUw j^McVl a! v^• Cu, 

JU <1)1 A$C. (^_j; fy- -xs^ 

(The latab al-inuhubbaT) of the scholar Abu Sa‘zcl al- 
Hasan b. al-Husain b. ‘Ubaidallah b. ‘Abd ar-Eahnian b. 
al- Ala b. Abi Sufra ^ who collected the poetical work of all 
the poets among whom (was) Imra’ al Qais, an-Nabi^a 
adh-^ubyani and al-Ja^di, Zuhair, LaMd, and others, 
al-'Atiki al-Muhallabi i the trustworthy and prolific gram- 
naarian and philologist, who died, may Allah have mercy on 
him, in 275 or 290. (This information was taken) from (the 
work) Dustur aWldm bi-ma‘dnf al-IsUm = by the scholar 
Saiyidi Muhammad who is known under (the name of) Ibn 
‘Azam 2 al-Ma^ibi at-Tunisi who settled in Mekka, which 
Allah has honoured/’ 

On the bottom of the page we find the following entry : 

■V" (>. I or^' > d' 45! ^ IAaj^I j. jj 

sni 7 a- j ^jUVl J\. 


The colophon at the bottom of fol. 1725 reads : i.*! <iUl^ 
liUA. Cw j 

From this colophon we can infer that the 
scribe of the manuscript had before him an incomplete copy. 
Although the note is continued in an almost illegible scrawl,^ 

- Cf, Brockelmann, GAL,, ii, 173, 7, L 
coll^iow 
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the first two words show the features of the writing of the 
scribe of the manuscript. , 

The Contents' 

The hitdb al-muhabbar gives information on a great variety 
of subjects. Beginning with a survey of the history of the 
world it soons turns to events nearer to an Arab's interest, 
the history of the Arabian Peninsula before and after the 
advent of Muhammad. The author’s principal endeavour in 
the book, however, is not to give the full report of the events, 
but to give a skeleton account of them laying emphasis on 
the collection of the facts rather than relating the course of 
the events. Thus the book contains a great number of lists : 
lists of the maghdzt and sardya, lists of governors, lists of the 
leaders of the pilgrimage from the beginning of the Islamic 
era up to the date of Ibn Habib’s death supplemented by 
as-Sukkari who died a.h. 275 ^ and an unknown author ^ 
up to A.H. 279. Lists of people who limped, fists of people 
whose mother was a Christian or an Abyssinian woman, fists 
of people who bought their freedom are instances of this 
adduced at random. The main feature of the work is the mass 
of genealogical material which is nowhere else found in such 
completeness. It strikes an uncommon note, too, in that 
these genealogies are widely concerned with the relationship 
on the mother’s side going back to the mother, the mother’s 
mother, the mother’s mother’s mother, and so on, often 
bringing the genealogy back in this way to the remotest 
times of Arabian antiquity. We cannot examine here the 
question how far such genealogies may be trusted (and in 
fact there are a few instances of contradictory statements 
with regard to genealogy in the work itself) ; in any case, 
however, it is but seldom that other authors consider this 
side of genealogy.® This interest in questions of genealogy 

^ Or 290, tims Bughya, SlGg. 

2 See beiow, p. 19. 

® Ibn Sa'd occasionally mentions the mother’s mother or the mother’s 
maternal grandmother of, say, a caliph, but he does not go much farther. 
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and kinsHp is also shown in a chapter headed j o!>Uul 

<131 (fol. 376u-41c8g) which gives a hst of all persons 
who were the Prophet’s relations only by the fact that they 
were related to one of the Prophet’s wives. One can imagine 
that such relationships, or claims of being related to the 
Prophet, even if remotely, played a role in the life of the 
Islamic state, for instance with regard to pensions (‘afd’ 
and nsq) or the claim for an office and similar things, and that 
it was considered useful and important to make a compre- 
hensive list of all those persons who could claim any relation- 
ship to the Prophet. Lists of a similar Mud do occm’ in other 
works, as, for instance, an enumeration of those who were 
present or Mlled at Badr ^ or of those who emigrated to 
Abyssinia.^ But what gives the hitdb al-muJiabbar its value 
and its distinctive character is not only the completeness of 
the material but also the preference shown for this way of 
classifying it. 

Among these lists mention may be made of two more which 
seem to me to be especially interesting and valuable. These 
are the lists of women of the Qurai^ and AnsS.r who did 
homage to the Prophet (fol. Mlfeig-lbOSg) and the much 
shorter Hst of women amongst the mushrikun (fol. I 5 O 64 „), 
which gives only the names of sk women who did not become 
Muslims together with their husbands (by the way, quite 
an interesting piece of evidence for the independence of 
Arabic women m ancient times). The other is the Hst of 
women who had three husbands and more (fol. 1516, 

Although the fact that divorce was easy in Arabia and that 
women used to marry and be divorced and remarry often 

Iba HabSb seems to have specialhsed in this side of geneaJogieal research as 
IS shoTO by the titles of others of his works : as, for instance. MfcUj ummahdl 
an-h^, ht. ummaMt a‘ydn B. ‘AM al-Muttalib, hit. ummoJiat as-.Wa 
minQvrmsh, a,nd a kit. man misiba ild ummihi min aA-Au‘ard’ mentioned 
in O. Spies, Die Bibliotkehen des Hidschas, in ZDMO,, 90, 1, 119 (no. 119) 

^ Cf., for instance, Ibn High,, p. 485ss. ' ' * ^ 

2 Cf. Ibn Hish., p. 208fls. 



to be divorced again is well known, sucli a list giving only 
the names of tbe woman and ber successive husbands is very 
impressive. Such lists are of considerable value for the student 
of Arabic and Islamic history, as they may help to explain 
many facts recorded in the Arabic chronicles which have 
hitherto been unexplained, and also explain the connections of 
personalities to each other and the interdependence of events. 
In many cases these lists are interrupted by a tale in con- 
nection with a man or an event mentioned, but wherever 
such an interruption seemed necessary to the author it is 
done as briefly as possible. Brevity is, on the whole, a 
characteristic trait of the composition of this work. 

The importance of this book does not only lie in these 
hsts. There are a great many narratives and anecdotes 
concerned with both pre-Islamic and Islamic subjects. Many 
of these are entirely new, others found only in few other sources. 

The chapters on O.isi 1^1 (fol. 69%5--7763) and 

(foL 7764-84%5) or the chapter on the ancient fairs 

LUl^l (j (fol. 9464 - 96 ^ 9 ), for in- 

stance, contain rich material entirely or almost entirely 
unknown. The chapter on customs of the JdhiUya 

Js2jLw>^^ l,^»<4£S|yW i w-aW ^ 

(fol. 109&4~120%6) is especially valuable, not only because 
its content is important and partly new but also as it collects 
material otherwise dispersed. I was particularly interested 
in a detailed description of the nieisir-gsme and its rules, 
and of the different prayers addressed to the various idols 
at the pilgrimage. 

Two more instances may be quoted : Fol. 66i.g the era of 
j.uJ! is mentioned. The only parallel which I have been 

able to find so far is in al-Biruni, ahd&dr al-bdqiya, p. 347_io- 
The names of Aus and Hasaba, the sons of Aznam b. 
'Ubaid b. Thalaba b. Yarbu^ b. Hanzala b. Zaid Manat 
b. Tamim, who attacked and killed Malik in the sanctuary of 


f 
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tie Ka'ba, are not found aiiy\Tliere else ; Hasaba b. Aznam b. 
. . however^ occurs in a genealogical cliainin Ibn al-Kelbi’s 
Jamharat al-ansab.'^ 

Fol. 44aie“446i {in the chapter on the expeditions of the 
Prophet) we read : (J! ^^4^! A> ^ 

LjiJ^ I 4^jAu3L> AU 5 

ib AAiii' ^ JIJ 1 And in 


/*A*5 L« 


this year [anno 5] (the Prophet) sent Bishr b. Siiwaid 
al-Juhani against the B. ahHari& b. Kinana who took refuge 
from him in a thicket. He burnt it down while they were 
in it. When they returned the Prophet said to Mm : evil 
is what you have done.’’ TMs seems to be the only place 
where this expedition is recorded, as neither the expedition 
nor the name of its leader seejns to be mentioned elsewhere. 

But even in those parts of the book to which parallels can 
be found in the works of other authors accessible to us the 
information given in the kitdb al-muliabhar very often differs 
from that in the parallel texts. This assertion holds good 
especially with regard to dates, even of such well-known events 
as the date of the accession and the death of the caliphs. 
An instance of the difference between the version in the Iciicib 
al-muhahhar and a parallel in another source is the story 
of al-Qattal al-Kilabi (fol. 826i ff.) which is found also in 
AgMm, xx, 158 ff. But although Muhammad b. Habib and 
his rdwi as-Sukkari are quoted as authorities in this parallel 
text, the narrative as told in Aghdm differs from our text. 
The chapters on the women called 'Atikah and Fatimah 
among the Prophet’s ancestresses may be adduced as another 
example of such divergences. Ibn Sakl in his Tahaqdt, i, 1, 

p. 32, has a chapter on the same subject : ^“1^1 j i 

(jbSj The Isndd given at the head 

^ Kind communication from Professor Levi Della Vida. It is noteworthy 
that the ‘am al-ghadr is not mentioned in s,v. akadr, which shows 
that this era had entirely fallen into oblivion in later times. 
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of the chapter is : i-®- the 

Isndd agrees ^dth that given at the beginning of the kildb 
al-muljabbar. Nevertheless, there are differences between 
the two representations of the same subject ; Ibn Sa^d not 
only mentions thirteen women called 'Atikah among Muham- 
mad's ancestresses against Ibn Habib's twelve, but he also 
reaches them by different genealogical ways. The same 
can be observed right at the beginning of the work in the 
calculation of the time which passed from the Creation of 
the World to Muhammad’s time. Such a chapter is found 
almost generally at the beginning of historical works by 
Arabic authors. Of course, the subject offers the best 
opportunities for substituting figures according to the author’s 
fancy ; but apparently a common style had developed and 
most authors count the generations ( and not the 
years between one patriarch and the other, between the 
Flood and the Immigration into Egypt, and so on. In the 
two chapters devoted to this subject in the Idtdb al-muhabbar 
Ibn Habib does not count by generations but by years, which 
of course is rather dangerous. Here and also in later chapters 
dealing with biblical legends and history ^ again Ibn al- 
Kelbi is the authority for Ibn Habib’s version as well as that 
of other authors (e.g. Ibn Sa'd, i, 1, p. 26? n., and the appro- 
priate passages in Tabari and others). In this particular 
instance Ibn Habib protects himself against possible critics 
by stating himself (foL 6bj% tu) that the differences in the 
statements of the various authorities are %^ery great and that 
Allah knows best. 

Especially in the middle part of the work the narrative is 
frequently interrupted by verses. Such verses occur also in 
the first and third part, but not so often. The more frequent 
occurrence of poems in the second third of the book coincides 
with, and is explained by, the fact that in this section we 
find most of the narratives and no longer only lists of names 
^ See below, p. 21. 
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whieli occupy the greater part of the first section and abound 
again towards the end of the book. Many of them have not 
been found at aU in other works, others could vet be traced 
only in few .sources, while in some cases only one'or two of the 
verses are quoted in other works. In a few cases even the 
poet’s name could not yet be identified from other works. 

Thus, the Idtdb aUmhabhar adds to our knowledge of Arabic 
poetry. 

Altlioiigli tlxe work is not dated we can infer tlie appx’oximate 

date of the compilation of its bulk from internal evidence. 
The list of sons-in-law of the caliplis ends with al-lYathiq 
(fol. 24ff,,3) who died in A.H. 2.82 ; as the sons-in-Iaw of al- 
1 utawakkil in whose reign Ibn Habib died are not included 
in the enumeration of sons-in-law of tlie Prophet, the caliphs, 
and other personalities of outstanding importance, the con- 
clusion may be drawn that the book was written in the 
reign of al-Wadiiq in or before a.h. 232. The same conclusion 
IS borne out by the list of crucified persons which ends with 
a man, Ahmad b. Nasr b. Malik b. al-Haigiam aI-Khuza‘i 
crucified by al-Wadiiq (fol. 169a..). The list of peoprwbose 

heads were cut off and exhibited ends with Ishaq b. Isnitfil 
at-Tiflisi whom ai-Mutawakkil executed (fol. 1706j). 

As far as can be judged at the present stage of the^xamina- 
ion of the book none of tbe other lists goes beyond the events 
lying within the scope of Ibn Habib’s own life.i 
Muhammad b. Habib can safely be regarded as the author 
of information on events which have happened between the 

ms tile list ofthe chiefs of the caliphs’ bwlymiard ffol ISIA 

133a„) ending iinth al-Mutawakkil {whose reign began that of b" 

tTat °of their 

‘c;£“ 
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time of al-Wa&iq's death, and 245, the date of Ibn Habib’s 
death, and whieh the latter may have added after 232. But 
all informatioii which goes beyond this date was of course 
added to Muhammad b. Habib’s original work. In one 
instance this appears quite distinctly. It occurs in the enumera- 
tion of the caliphs and the leaders of the Hajj (fol ISfeis^.) 
which is continued from the year 245 up to 279. These addi- 
tions were made by the as-Sukkari and by some other 
person.^ In this connection mention may be made of the 
following passage in the first chapter (fol. 5% f.) ; 

As 245 is the year of Ibn Habib’s death it seems not imlil^ely 
that this note has been added by as-Sukkari as a sign of 
honour for his master. 

The Sohhces and the Isnad 

The problem of the sources of the Mtdb al-miihabbar is not 
easily solved and the solution is made more difficult even by 
the haphazard way in W'hich Ibn Habib treats the Isnad. 
Only very seldom does he mention his authority and even 
when he does so it is not always quite evident how much of 
the information has been derived from the authority quoted. 

The rdwi of the Mtdb al-nmlmbbar is Abu Sa'id al-Hasan 
b. al-Husain b. 'Ubaidallah b. al-'Ala’ b. Abi Sufra as-Sukkari,^ 
as appears from the Isnad at the beginning of the work given 
below. As-Sukkari is mentioned further on foL ib^, 

19a9, 39ajL7j 4:8%, 143&ig, and 164^7 f.. Ibn al-KeIbi seems 
to be the principal authority for the work, as not only does 

^ The date of as-Sukkarf s death is related differently, either 275 or 290 
{thus Bughya, p. 219g). Against Rieii’s opinion expressed in his note on 
the MS. in the Catalogue of the Brit. Mus,, loc. cit., that this passage in 
the kit. al-inul},. “ favours the later of the above dates ’’ speaks the fact 
that the list is not continued beyond the accession of al-Mn‘tadid in the 
year 279. It seems more likely that either a copyist or a reader has made 
this entry, perhaps in the margin of his copy which has later been inserted 
in the text before as-Sukkari’s concluding note: y\ 

dA Cf. A 

2 See, for instance, Yaqut, iii, 62 ff. ; Bu aJim . 218 u.ff. 
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his name appear in the Isndd Mith which the book begins, 
but as he is also the scholar whom Ibn Habib mentions most 
often. This statement is corroborated l>y the fact that Ibn 
al-Eelbi is known to have been Ibn Habib’s teacher ; the 
probability is increased by the fact already mentioned above 
that the author of the Utah aUmihahhar was the rdwi of 
Ibn al-Kelbi’s Janiharat al-ansdb. Therefore we may assume 
that especially in the genealogical pas.sages of rhe book 
Ibn Habib makes use of material handed over to him by Ibn 
al-Kelbi.i On the other hand it must be admitted that there 
are differences between the text of the Jdfdb aUmhabhar and 



parallel texts even when Ibn al-Kelbi is referred to explicitly 
as authority for the parallel text. An instance of this has 
already been given. ^ 

The Isndds in which Ibn al-Kelbi is mentioned are the 
following : 

o: juJ-l v /v- i-S -x.*- J’i 


IIOI. "TUI ^ 

CfJ a* a* ^ 

(fob Sas f. ; the same sequence also fols. 57bj^^ and c 
(j! ^ ^y \ Jli Aot*., 

(fol. 48ai ff.) 

1 A proof for the correctness of this statement may be seen in 

that in the hit. al-mul. we find names for which the only other som 
Jamharat al-ansdh,Q.g. U- fol. 45 ^ 15 , • 

fol. 26% a few of the verses oeeur also only in works of Ibn d 
in the latdb al-^ail and in the Jamhara (kind coinmunicati 
Professor Levi Della Vida). Cf., however. Tab. i, if. 

2 There remains the possibility that the other scholars got their infi 

through a different riwdya ; however, in comparison with later 
e.g. Tabari, Mubammad b. Habib has the advantage of havinfr 
with Ibn al-Kelbi himself. ^ 

® Of. Fihrist, 95, in the article on Ibn al-Kelbi. 

^ See below, p. 23, n. 4. 
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(fol. 48ffl5 f.) 

(fol. 79&14 f.) a:' iS^-® 

jc ^U1 orl> y}^ J^J 

(fol. 105%) 

(fol. I 28 & 7 ) dji. 

(fol. 138fls) J 

^l53i ^j>l J^ occurs : fols. Sag, 7, n, 13 ; 5 &i ; 17&8 marg., 9 ! 
9205; 13506 ; 164a,; ;>J Jy : fol- 56i5 5 o’.' ti 

fol. 1376 i 3; <>.' ’ c>-' 

liai l : fol- 138«8 f. ; f • fol. 13669 . 

Tlie subjects witli regard to wHch Ibu al-Kelbi is quoted 
are : Biblical history and legends : fols. bUg, 7, n, 13 ; ^615 ; 
48%, 5 ; 135% ; 1366g ; 138a„ s f. ; 161% ; History of the 
World before Muhammad : I2867 ; 1376x3 > Prophet s 

biography : fol. 8ug ; Early Islam : 576x5 > 58% ; 105^X2 ^ 
164^7 ; Biography of the caliphs ; 176 s marg. ; Genealogy : 
92%; '' Futtdk al-Isldm'' : 796x5- 

Muhammad b. as-Sa’ib al-Kelbi, Ibn al-Kelbi’s father, is 
referred to in the following passages : Ms. 469 ; ; 56^, 4, 5 , q 

(Biblical history and legend) ; 966x4 ; lOSas ; I6263 ; 169^6 
(Early Islam) ; in addition to these passages he occurs in 
the Is 7 idd’ on fol. 463 and S^jg. Most probably the information 
given under his name has also come to Ibn Habib through 
Ibn al-Kelbi. 

Among the chapter headings of the Icitab ah^mihabbar 
there are many which recall the titles of works of Ibn al- 
Kelbi’s, The following table will show this. 

1 Ibn Sa^d, V, 387. ^ . o 

2 Is lie identical with Abu Bahl mentioned Ibn Sa^d, v, 5 : Abu bahl 
as-SaMi, of whom Ibn Sa‘d himself did not know anything but his name ? 

3 Ibn Sa‘d, vii, 1, 89, an Abu Firas is mentioned without any details. 
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Ibn Habib. Folio. Ibn al-Kelbi.i 

asmd’ asUb al-kahf . . . laoJii-liOffa l-lt. asldh al-kahf. 

muluk KiruJa .... ISOa^-lSOb^^ kit. i/inluk Kinda. 
asivdqal-^arabal‘ma>^hurafi4-jdMUya 
un miihihja^atuhum . , . Mt, aswdq aUarah. 

azwdj Basal Allah . . . 29ffio-37(:/j^o hit, azwdj an-Xabt, 

hukkdm al-^arab .... kiL Imkkdmal-^amb, 

and cf. 

man, Imkama fCl-^dhiltya Jmhman, 
fa-wdfaqahukmiChlsldmi, 
of. asmd' min muluk al-arol kuUihd 
min al-ji)in ivaUins ft qatili Ibn, 

aUKelht . . . . . 1^76^3-138^x5 tf. kit. al- jinn. 

cf. asmd' muluk al-Mra aBLaM- 
miyiu im~Qhairihim . . . 126 % 2 .x 7 cl kit. al-Htm. 

The foilowing are other works of Ibn al-Kelbi’s which are 
likely to have influenced Ibn Habib or even to have been his 
direct sourccj as we find corresponding chapters in the kitdb 
a^mt^aSSardealingwiththesamesubject:— 
hit. ummalidt an--Nah%. 
hit. nmmcihdt akkhulafd\ 
hit. hadi^ Adam wa-tvaladihi. 
hit. muluh al-Yaman min at-Tabdbka. 
hit. al-asndm. 

hit. mu^arrafdt min an-nisd' fi Qiiraish. 

It may be said, however, that besides these writings Ibn 
al-Kelbi’s works generally were used by Ibn Habib since the 
ground covered by the hitdb al-miiliabbar coincides with that 
in which Ibn al-Kelbi was interested. 

Thus we are justified in saying that most probably Ibn 
al-Ivelbi was the principal autho.rity for Ibn Habib's hitdb 
al-muhabbaf although it will be necessary further to examine 
the problem of the source in each case individually. Thus 
only we shall be able to answer the question with some 
degree of certainty. 

But Ibn al-Kelbi was not the only authority from whom 
Muhammad b. Habib derived his material for his voluminous 

1 The titles have been taken from Yaqut’s article on Ibn ai-Kelbi, in 
which the Fihrist is quoted, vol. vii, p. 249 ff. 
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work. None of them, however, is quoted as often as this 
teacher of his. The following list of Isndds will show this : 

>1 Cf. r>'' 6* r”^ -y-' 

(fol. 4&io)- . . 1 -ii 

The information given under this /suad is concerned witli 

Biblical history. Al-Haiftam b. ‘Adi is well known as a 

scholar with shu'ubite tendencies who collected much material 

on Arabic antiquity in order to use it against Arabic tribal 

pride. ^ It is perhaps not without significance that al-Haitham 

is reported to have written a Jdtdb al-mukabbar ^ which title 

may have influenced Ibn Habib in the choice of a title for 

his work. I am not certain about the personahty of Abu 

Hatim al-Bajali ; the only information I am able to give is 

that in Sam‘ani, Utdb al-ansdb,^ I found o'- 

,1.. JLiJi , W j.. jAiJl It is well known 


o- at It is well known 

that very often the ultimate authority for biblical legend or 
alleged biblical history is said to have been “a man of the people 
of the book ” or a Jew,* as is the case 

in this Isndd. A Jew is the authority in the Isnud on fol. : 

jUt ^ Od 

attention may be dravm to the fact that this river is other- 
wise unknown. )Still more vague is thi.s Isnad (fol. oSja r 
on Biblical history and legend) -'t*" 

-CiJ in which it is not even stated to 

what group the authority belonged ; it is, however, not impos- 
sible that this man, too, was a man of the aMu’l-Jcitdb. 
Al-Haifliam b. ‘Adi is further mentioned on fol. 46i6> again 
as authority on Biblical history and legend. 

Well-known scholars are adduced in the following Isndd, 

^ See, e.g., Brockelmann, OAL., i, 140, Suppl., 213 ; Yaqfit, vii, 261 if. 

2 Yaqut, vii, 2664. 

» GMS,, foL 66 ^ 20 - „ . , 

^ Cf. I. Wolffensohn, Ka^b ahAlihdr u. a. Sklkmg tm ffami u, a. isU 

Legendenliterainr^ Frankfurter Diss., 1933. 
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although again one anonjTnous authority is Ihiked with them 
The passage m which this Isndd occurs is concerned with 
the JdM%a. J- 

Cy^ Lr=’*'*j5' Jis j'-ji 4 ^ ..^. .j. 

<0! A3-J ji ^ ^ j\- ^ 

Ibn aI-A=rabi, another of Ibn Habil/s teachers, appears in the 
following two /SH^S ; ^ r- 

6;- (fol. bOhsff., on events of the JdMlhja), and; 

^ ^ ^ J; Jli; (fol. 

Slcr^ : F aUdh al-lsldm). 

AIAVaqidi, who occurs four times in connection witli tradi- 
tions on early Islam, may also have been the source for other 
parts of the hook, probably for the chapter on the Prophet’s 
saraya and mayhdzi ; the chapter in which his name is quoted 
on fol. 103a.3 deals with battles in the early epocli of Islim 
He IS mentioned on fol. 306,; 103a,; 1416„, and in the 
following 7a«dd: p di!A Jt;_^ 

jr _,c-Vl* (fol. 142ag). 

_ The following Isndds are arranged according to the order 
in which they occur in the text : 


&. J. 


“I 4,1 1.31s 


(fol. lOag : History of the caliphs) 

^>1*. V V oaijji .,u_! ^;^i* ji 

(fol. 13869 1 . : History of the world before Islam) 

S ‘is tl; “rl"'';.’"' -■ « ' 

» Ibn Sa'd, ii, 2, p. 112 ! ’ ® al-Wa-idi. 

‘ Of. Ibn Sa‘d. vii, 1 , p. 154, „ f. : y-U -A ^ .V i CJ I 

«--8Se6p. 25. ■ a: 
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JIJ 


^ 4^1 O- 

(fol. 164 c} 4) and cf. ibid., 7 f . : i> 

1)1 A..AAA 

(Early IsMm) 

A>t5^ (3 olt^ <>. js^! (3* 0^ ^ O! 

(i.e. of 

(fol. 1 64014 j. : Learned men and lawyers) 






UK , 

(fol. 164ai6 f. : Learned men and la^^yers) 


J» JlCi^- 


Jls 


a!^ c3^ 


Cy , ' l)' ^ aL>- ^ — ) >X£>^ cJ^ 

awi.C' ^L c>* 

(fol 16466 f. : Learned men and lawyers) 

s In Tabari, iii, 620 (and 1121 ?, the question mark is by the editor) 
mention is made of Abu A'uniis Isbaq b. Isma‘ll, without nisba, but 
together with az-Ziyadi and al-Qa%variri ; in Sam‘ani, 363^, is found Ab4 
Ish. b. Ism. at-Taliqani, a scholar from Bagdad, died 224. 

® (a) Jarir b. Hazini : Ibn Sa‘d, vii, 2, p. 36, born 85, died 170 ; (b) 
Jarir b. *Abd al-Hamid ar-Rawi : Ibn Sa‘d, vii, 2, p. 110 : born 107 in 
Kufah, died in Raiy. 

Rltigel, Gramm. Schiilen, 39 ff., al-Leith b. al-Muzalfar b. Kasr b. 
Saiyar, friend of Khalil (100-175) ; Ibn Sa‘d, vii, 2, p. 104: al-Laith b. 
Sa‘d, Abu’i-Harith, a mawld of the B, Qais : born 93 or 94, died 165. 
But probably the former is referred to in the Isndd. 

® Ibn Sahl, v, 334 : al-SIuhaJir b. Qunfudh b. ‘Bmair b. Jud‘an b. "Amr 
b. Ka‘b b. Sa‘d b. Taim b. Murra, who reported traditions from the Prophet. 

^ Ishaq b. Muhammad al-Musaiyibi : A’aqut, vii, 12^4 ; Muhammad 
b. Ishaq al-Musaiyibi : Aghdui {3rd ed.), 17i5. 

Both this Isndd and maUi are ibiind in the article on ad-Bahhak b. 
Muzahim in Ibn Su'd, vi, 210ii t On al-Fadl see Fihr.^ 227i tt>, 30625? and 
vol. ii, 2331 if., 99ii, f. He is quoted very often in Tabari, ef. Index s.v. Abu 
Ku^aim ai-Fadi b. Dukyan, For Bashir b, Salman cf. Ibn Sa^d, vi, 251i f. 
- Ibn Sa‘d, vii, 2, p. 71, the name only. 

^ Isma^il b. Abi Khalid. mmold Bajila, cited very often in Tabari, cf. 
Index. Ibn Sa‘d, vii, 2, p. 240, died 146 in Kufah. 

^ = *Abd al-Ada’ b. Mushir abOhassan!. Ibn Sa‘d, vii, 2, p. 174, died 
218. 

® Ibn Sa‘d, vii, 2, p. 171zof, jJU- 
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Cf- ' u^- ■ ' 'ij^, ■'^U , ,,3tt . ■ ■■ 

(fol. 1646 i 7 f. : Learned men- and lawyers) 

u-iUoiO! <0! (sciL Bin'll, b. Hab.) 

(foL 165&@.:' Early Mam^.list of crucified people) 

In addition' to -tbese Jswa^s.. reference is made to the follow- 


ing antioiities :— _ 

c3i y} IBbiQ t (History of tlie caliplis 

in tlie additions of 



fol. 216; 

as-Siikkari). 

(Early Lslani). 


fol 5863 

(Early Islam). 

“^nji 

fol. 6661 

(Early Islam). „ 


fol. 966 j5, 13 

(Early Isllm). 


fol. 1386io 

(History of tbe BB'orld 

_,ISC ^y, Jjf-s 

fol. 164oig 

before Islam). 
(Learned men and 


fol.l656.j 

lawyers). 

(Early Islam). 


1 Yaqut, i, 37 i 4, 224^ ; ii, 127ii. 

2 Yaqut, ii» SSljo ; Tabari, i, 114 ; iii, 2508. 

» Tabari, i, 2316, 3227 : 

^ Ibn Sa‘d, v, 183 : Died in the caliphate of al-Walid b. "Abd al-Melik, 
az-Zuhri reported traditions from him. 

® Of, Fihnstx 4726f.* Cf iS3J 

Saiti^am, 3796i ff. and dOtar-nff.: 'Ubaid Allah b. Mnli. (or *Amr) b. 
Haf? . . . al-Qurashi, died 228. 

® s= Ibrahim b, ahMundhir, Agkdnt (3rd ed.), i, 29io. 

’ Yaqut, iii, 1456 ff. — al-Hasan b. ‘UUiman b. Hammad b, Hassan 
b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. Yazid Abu Hassan az-Ziyadi who is a pupil of al- 
Hai^iam h. ‘Adi’s, died 242 or 243. But see also Brockelmann, GAL,^ 
Suppl. 168 : Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Sufyan az-Ziyadi, died 249. 

^ Ibn Sa‘d, vii, 2, p. 87 : died in Bagdad, anno 238. 

® = ‘Ubaid Allah b. ‘Umar, Ibn Sa‘d, vii, 2, p. 89 ; died 235 in Bagdad. 
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,. The transliteration, follows that of De.iiiieFs Mumefisch- 
Akkadisches Ghssar, 

I. ■ m-mi-ga 

This term occurs in the following contexts 
M en-nn-ga. Lute, STR., part i, No. 42. 
sa-eii-mi-ga. Hackmaiij TDU. 307, 6. 

.. M-en-nu-ga-ta gur-ra. Sclineider, GDD. 108, 4., ,, 

. en-mi-ta////. BE. Series A, III4,, 3.' , 
en-nu-se. ITT. y, 9’1’'5,3. ,. 

en-iiun-ta e-a. British Museum 105545 (given below). ' 

But it occurs particularly with thus : — 
en-nu-ga til-la. Lutz, STR,, part i, 10 ,; BE. Series A, 
Ill-i, 40 ; Chiera, STA. 2, 11, 19 ; B.M. 103048 (given 
below). 

en-niin-ga til-la. Boson TS. 23, I, 6 ; Fish, JR. 567. 
en-nu-nim-ga tll-Ia. Keiser, STD. 183, 4. 
en-nun til-la. Keiser, STD. 192, Contenau, UDIT. 44. 
en-ga-nun til-la. Fish, JR. 556, R8. 
en-nu-ga i-til-lain. CBS. 8090 (given below). 

The term en-nu-gd, i.e. en-nu-im-gd, Semitic massarlti, is 
translated '' watch and ''depot'' (e.g. Legrain, TRU.). 
But the Sumerian word has also the Semitic equivalent 
sihittu which means the “keep" or “prison". And the 
following tablet suggests that the Sumerian term en-iiurgd 
had some such meaning, but not exchisi\'e!y, in Ur III. 

CBS. 80901 

Obverse : (ni) Da-da-inu dam-qar, dmnii Ad-da-kal-la 
lu-gi-bil. 

Reverse : mu-ku-su-na-ba-an-dib-ba-se, en-nu-ga i-til-lam. 
Translation : Dadamu the agent, son of Addakalla the 
lu gi-hil, because of money taken in his hand (possession), 
is lodged in the “keep". 

^ According to the manuscript catalogue of the collection in the Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania, in use when I copied th(3 tablet some 
years ago, this tablet was “ found at Abu Hatab I know of no other 
Ur III tablet from this site. 
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lu-gi-bil. On a Fara text (Jestin, TSS. 49, R4) written 
M-gibil. On Ur III texts, very seldom, and in form 
lu-gi-bU (ITT. ii, 859 ; Deimel, UT. 12, 5). 

Jestin translates '' apprentice (p. 34). But tMs is, perhaps, 
not suitable here. Iu“gibil 4 , enemy, is not suitable 

either. 

l-tU-la, til, aMbu, is distinguished from durun, asdbu, in ITT. i, 
1463, line 5 : NN. Vr^wm-ma-day l-da-tU, Gis-mas-e- 
rie-U-Jca i-diinin-duriiu-ni-eL Elsewhere (ITT. i, 1363) 
ib<limm<lufun-ni-es, also of dwelling in a town. Perhaps 
duf%m stands for domicile, and tll iox mere temporary 
lodging in a house or iiistitiition such as the en-nu-gd. 
The cause which led to such lodging of the agent suggests 
involuntary residence and " lock-up ’h 
A British Museum tablet, hitherto unpublished, would 
refer to the release of persons lodged there : — 

B.M. 105545 
(in) Ab-ba-gi-na dumu Lugal-en-nun 
(m) A-kal-la dumu Dug 4 -ga 
(ni) A-ta-ba-al-la 
Ugula Ab-ba-gi-na 
(ni) Ur-liigal-banda dumu Ki-lul-la 
(m) Ur-eii-e 
(R.) dumu Ba-zi-gi 
Ugula Lugal-e-mah-e 

en-mm-ta e-a (" Went out from the ' keep ’ 
itu ki-numim-ta itu//////// 
mu en-nun-ki ba-hun. 

The term of residence is sometimes stated. Thus : " from 
the month se-kin-kud '' (Reiser, STD. 183) ; " from the 
month se-hiT’-m-gdlda to the month pap-u-e the 30th day 
(ib. 192) ; " from the month se-kin-hid to the month itu-ri 
(Pish, JR. 567) ; varying terms (Fish, JR. 556 ; Contenau, 
UDU. 44) ; " from the month ^Lisi-giin 1st year of Gimil Sin 
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to the month ^Diiimi-zi 2nd year of C4iiriil Sin (Lutz, STR., 
part i, Xo. 10). 

But only on the Pennsylvania tablet given abo^ve is the 
reason for such temporary residence given. 

IL TxIBlets recording Operations of the Dam-qar 
111 addition to the above, the following are of interest : — 

B.M. 106061 

Col 1. I ma-na I gin 1/6 (gin) 2 se ku-ud, si-ni-fb, 
mu en-unug~gal <^Innini ba-hmi 
5 gu Sig mu en-^Innini ba-hun 
kii-bi ma-na 3 1/3 gin 

7 gu-sig, ku-bi 2/3 ma-na 2 gin, ki-Pa-te-si-ka-ta 
// 90 suj^i-lum gur, ku-bi 1 ma-na, ki-Ur-^Siil-pa-e-ta 
///ma-na sig, kii-bi 1/6 (gin) 10 se, sam-am 
KU-mul 


su-nigin 3 ma-na 16 2/3 gin 12 se kii-ud 

CoL 2. sag-mg-ga-ra-kam 
sa-bi-ta 

2/3 (gur) 6 sila esir-e-a, ku-bi 1/6, nig-KU tu-ru- 
hu-nm 

2 gu im-Iah-lah, kii-bi 1/6 (gin) 6 se, 

2/5 (gur) te-si-e, kh-bi 24 se, nig-KU tmi-lugal 


1/30 (gur) 5 sila lal-sigg, kii-bi 10 gin, dub Lu-kal-la 
1/5 (gur) esir-e-a, ku-bi 1/3 gin 12 se, dub An-bu^j-zi 
3/30 (gur) se ku-bi 20 se, sa-gal anse-bar-an, Hu-li- 
bar, dub Lu-gi-na 

4 (?) sila KU-mul, kii-bi 3 2/3 gin 10 se, dub Lugal- 
gar-lagar-e 

2 sila ia-gis, ku-bi 1/6 (gin), dub A-du 
1/30 (gur) esir-e-a, kh-bi 12 se, dub A-gu 
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Col 3. 1/5 4/30 (gur) te kn-bi 15 se 

10 ma-na im-Iab-Iah kii (sic) 1 se, dub Lu-^^En-liI-Ia 


m>KU due-ku 

Reverse 

Col 1. dub Lugal-gar-lagar-e 


zig"ga bal-a 

3/30 (gur) 3 2/3 sila ia-sak, ku-bi 1 2/3 gin 3 se, 
dub Ni-kal-la 

3 1/30 2 silaia-sah gur, ku-bi 2/3 ma-na 5|- gm 18 
se, dub Ur-^Sul-pa-e 

1/5 2/30 (gur) gis nia-iid, ku-bi 2/3 gin 15 se 
3/5 (gur) gis basbiir-ud, ku-bi gin 18 se 
1/5 1/30 (gur) 2 sila gestiii-ud, ku-bi 2 gin 
2-|- sila lal, ku-bi 1 gin ^ 

4/30 gu-gal, ku-bi 1/3 
3 gii 45 ma-na im-Iah-Iab, ku-bi 22|- se 


2/3 ma-na ku-ud, Lu-kal-la su-ba-ti 
1/3 ma-na ku, dub nu-ra-a, Lti-kal-la 
su-iiigin 2 ma-na 7 1/3 gin 1|- se ku-ud, 
zig-ga-am 

ial-iii 1 ma-na, 9 1/3 gin 10|- se kit-ud 
nig-Sd-ag Ses-kal-la dam-qar 
itu pap-u-e 

mu §a-as-ru-ki ba-hul. 


This tablet is of a type of which the following are the best 
examples so far published : Chiera, STA. 22 and 23 ; Jean, 
SA. LXXVI ; Genouillac, TEO. 5680, 6037, 6046, 6052, 6056, 
6162. These, like the British Museum tablet transliterated 
above, are Umma texts. They seem not to occur in so full 
a form in the collections from other sites. It happens that the 
first line of the British Museum tablet is identical with the 

JRAS. JAXrATLY 1939. 3 
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last lines of Genonillac, TEO. 6056^ in quantity of money 
and in year of date. On Genouillacfs text the amount of 
money is described as the lahni^ i.e. the balance of the capital 
(sag-mg-ga-m) after expenditure (zig-ga). On the British 
Museum tablet that same amount is described as the si~ni~th, 

i.e. the ‘‘remainder'’ from the same year, Bur Sin 5. The 
agent {dam-qar) is the same in both texts : Seskalla. Hence the 
B JI. tablet is the sequel to Gen., TEO. 6056 in the series of 
balanced accounts {nig-Hd^ig) of the agent Seskalla. 

The number of tablets of the tjqie of the British Museum 
tablet published here, is very small in comparison vith the 
large numbers of tablets of other types published from Unmia. 
The reason is, no doubt, that most tablets are day-to-day 
records of receipt and expenditure, whereas tablets of the 
type we are considering cover expenditure over a longer 
period, and concern a special class, the dam-qar. 

The essential elements of such tablets are the following : — 

1 . Statement of amomrt of money and/or goods wdtli their 
money equivalent, from various sources (as si-ni4b, i.e. 
remainder from a previous year which is named, or as diib, i.e. 
account, of one or more persons, or as hi-N-ta, i.e. from one 
or more persons). 

2. The total amount (su-nigin) in a single denomination 
(always money except Jean, SA. LXXVI, where throughout 
only barley (se) is mentioned). 

3. This total is described as “capital” (sag-nig-ga-ra), 

4. The main body of the tablet is introduced by the term 
id~bi4a, i.e. “ out of this ” (capital sum), and consists of a list 
of goods with their equivalent in money (with which, no 
doubt, they were purchased) and the names of the persons 
accountable for the transaction {dub-NN). 

6. The total (su-nigin) of the several amounts of money 
expended {zig-ga-dm) is then stated. If the amount of money 
expended is greater than the capital sum given in the early 
part of the tablet, the excess {dir) is stated ; if it is less (as in 
our tablet) the balance (hl-ni) is given ; if neither more nor 
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less tliatt the capital is expended no comparison is needed 
or made. 

6. Finally the entire tablet is described as nig-sid-ag, 
except in Gen,; TEO. 6046, where we have sag-mg-ga, i.e. 
capital 

We have:-— . 

nig-sid-ag Ses-kal-Ia dam-qar (B.M. 106064 ; Gen., TEO. 

6056) 

mg-M-ag Ur'-^^Diinin-zid-da danvqar (Cliiera, STA. 22; 

TEO. 5680) 

mg-sid-ag Pad-da dam-qar (Cliiera, STA. 23) 
mg-Md-ag Sag-kxid-da dam-qar (Gen., TEO. 6162) 
nig-sid-ag Inini-ma-iii-zi dani-qar (ib. 6052) 
nig-sid-ag dam-qar-ne, Lu-kal-la (ib. 6037) 
mg-sid-ag se, Lu-kal-la, ki-Urda-ta (Jean, §A. TiXIKYl) 
sag-mg-ga-ra dam-qar-ne (Gen., TEO, 6046). 

Hence the conclusion seems justified that tablets of tliis 
type are balanced accounts {nig-sid-ag) setting forth in the 
first part of the tablet the capital resources on hand and, in 
the rest of the tablet, the amounts drawn on the capital for 
various items of expenditure. The capital (cf. TEO. 6046) 
and the expenditure are assigned to the dam-qar or trader ; 
probably not a private trader but one in the employ of the 
temple or temple-state. 

One element of the scheme of the tablet deserves notice. 
In each colimm of the tablet there is one or more blank spaces 
which vary in depth from a space sujSicient for four or five 
lines to spaces suificient for two lines of writing. By this 
device the items recorded on the tablet are separated into 
groups. These groups are described by a phrase immediately 
following the blank space. Thus in Col. 1, sag-mg-ga-ra, 
capital, describes the items which have preceded iL Hence 
the other plirases zig-ga hal-a, nig-KU du^-hk which 
immediately follow blanks in other columns refer not to what 
follows, but to what precedes. 
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There is no descriptive phrase after the blank space 
in column 2. The reason for tliis is that each item has already 
been described as nig-KU of something. Had each item been 
nifj-KU of the same thing, the description would have followed 
the blank space, as in column 3 where the preceding items 
are all described as nig-KU diiQ-hu. In Rev. 1, first part, there 
is no need of a descriptive phrase after the blanlc because the 
items have already been described as receifits of Liikalla, 
but in one instance the tablet was not sealed {&ub mi-ra-a). 

Tw’o of the descriptive phrases are difficult : — 

(i) zig-ga hal-a, “ expenditure bal~a J' As already noted, 
the phrase describes what has preceded, i.e. a list of items 
all set out in exactly the same form : commodity, its money 
value, dub (tablet, sealed) of H (thus referring to the written 
source whence the summary statement lias been taken). 
Because none of these items is, in the tablet, associated with 
cult or cult-objects, it would seem that the equation BAL 
== naqu is unlikely here. Bal=enu, with the possible meaning 
“ to exchange would suit very w^ell, and would indicate 
that the items recorded on the lines following the last blank 
space are mere exchanges of the several commodities for 
money. 

(ii) nig-KU. Probably nig-dib; cf. KU-ba in lii-kuTg- 
KU-ba-me [Orientalia 34, pp. 33, 34, where pre-Sargonic 
Lagash instances of KU-ba are cited). In Ur III we have 
dumu KU-ba-me, ITT. iii, 6128, El ; v, 9563 ; lu mg-KU-ba- 
ge-ne (Contenau, HEU. 14, 4 ; Fish, JR. 764 ; Genouillac, 
CP. 34, 8). dib = harm ; hence nig-d%h a thing appointed, ear- 
marked so to speak, for the objects mentioned. 

The contexts of nig-KU on Ur III Umma texts are given 
in Schneider, Das Drehem und Bjohaarchw, 2 Heft, 1 Teil, 
p. 68 f. For Ur III Lagash, cf. e.g. Hussey, ST. II, no. 3 
{nig-KU lu-girim ^Sul-gi-ra girim gin, nig-KU zag-mu-ka) 
and no. 52 {nig-KU 6-girim/girim iu-numun /girim ezen-^Sul- 
gi/girim se-Tdn-hud), 

In our text we have (i) nig-KU tu-ru-hu-um, otherwise 
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unknown to me; (ii) nig-KU tun4tigal, only here; 
pdsu, axe ? or some part of royal paraphernalia ; (iii) mg-KU: 
duQ-hu, the famous shrine, occurs also Gen., TIO. 5680, 
iv, 26 ; Chiera, STA. 22, ii, 11. Boson, TCS. 361, t. 2 : mg-KU 
duQ-hu ba-mi-si-$i ; Fish, JR. 741, 2 : gi^haskal^ nig-KU 
du^-M-ga; and on an unpublished tablet in the British 
Museum, 105442, where date palm,'wMte wine, honey,; gypsum 
are nig-KV d’u^4cu-ga, M-Ur-^Dumu-zi-da-ta^ Ur-^Sul-pa-e 
su~ba4i; this Dmmizida is probably the person who is 
described as a dmn-qar often on Umma texts and on B.M. 
105345 (unpublished). 

An unpublished B.M. text, 111786, mentions butter, date 
palm, and gis gipar m./nSg-KU , ezen-^Sul-gi-Ki-an-M, from 
Gr-^Sul-paA, account of (dub) Da-a4i. Su Sin year I, . 

■' DuQ-kU'in Enlil (ki).,(6enouilIac' Tr.D. 3,. R6 ; Schneider, 
,KDD. 4, 3). ■ duQ-ku. ^En4U (Reiser, CB. 46,- 19). But not, 

I think, at all on Nippur texts so far, except as month name. 

The stuffs mentioned. 'in .the. tablet are : • sig wool, sun-lum 
dates, im4ah4ah gypsum (also from dmn-qar, Sclineider, 
GDD. 253, 2) ; te-si-e saliconiia, Idl honey, esir-4-a bitumen, 
k barley, id-gis oil of sesame, id-sak swine fat, gikma-ud 
and gis-ka%iir-td species of date palm (cf, Deimei, Orientalia, 
16, p. 55), gestin-ud white wine or ‘‘ dry grapes ” (cf. 
R. Campbell Thompson, Iraq, 1938, p. 27), gu-gal a variety 
of bean, and KU-miiL All these occur on the parallel texts of 
this type cited above and elsewhere on Umma tablets. 

It is unfortunate that tablets of Ur III which mention 
these things do not tell us much of the uses to which they 
were put. But the following contexts are of interest. We need 
not consider the common things, barley and wool, whose use 
for food and clothing and as w’-ages are well known. 

imdaMah, gj^psum ; cf. Thompson, Diet., p. 148 f. ; 
there are few references on Ur III tablets. The most 
interesting I know is JR. 561, 45 sild e$ir-a, 10 sild im4ah4uh 
al-gaz-gd, 2 ^^Hg Jmr-m, ba-ab-su-vb^ i.e. bitumen of the 
moister sort (cf. Thompson, loc. cit., p, 42) and crushed 
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{GJLZ ~ emmi) gypsum^ on the framework of two cloors^ were 
siiieared {SV-VB = nmsdm). 

csif-e-a, the moister bitumen, used in building; of. the 
interesting tablet Schneider, GDD, 202 which records 
quantities of esir-e-ct, esir-guhgul, id-gis, and id~mh, followed 
by the phrase e-dir dn-a '' when the e-dir was built ’b 

te-si-k allcali (Thompson, loc. cit,, p. 15). ie occurs frequently 
on Umma '' Botenlolniurkmiden '' with other commodities, 
mostly food and drink, useful on a journey. It would he 
useful as a soap for washing eyes or mouth (cf. Thompson, loc. 
cit., p. 15). An Umma tablet, Schneider, DDT. 155, gives 
an audited inventory made by Datirra the overseer of the 



lu~tug, usually translated '' clothier ”, The things mentioned in 
the list are garments of \^rious kinds and ie and im-lah. 
The, as it seems, association of lye and gypsum with garments 
suggests, I think, that they are part of the stock of the 
clothier, and were, probably, used for washing the clothes, 
so that the lu-ldg was, amongst other things, a sort of 
laundryman. 

The other commodities mentioned on the text, dates, fats, 
honey, and wine, are sometimes associated ivith cults, chiefly 
on Lagash tablets of Ur III. And they are so associated on 
our tablet. 'EoTKV-mul cf. Deimel, S.Lex. 666, 151, and e.g. 
Gen., TEO. 5680, vi ; 6037, ii ; 6162, i, for additional 
references. It w^uld seem to be a foodstuff. GU-GAL 
= Aalkrw a species of lathyrus, cf. Thompson, loc. cit., p. xliii, 
note 1. 


B.M. 113129 


9 1/0 4/ou esir-e-a gur 
110 gti esir-ud 
ku“ta sam-a 
ki-dam-qar-ta 
mar-sa-as 

dub-Lugahe-ba-an-Sagg 

mu en- ‘^Nannar kar-a-zi-da ba-hun 
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I.e. bitumen and pitch bought with money from the agent, 
for the nuiT-sa. 3IAR-SA, undoubtedly a name for a special 
class of workers (cf. M rmr-sa, ITT. v, 9531, 9664; sd-mar- 
sa-me, Reiser, STD. 264 ; Deimel, UT. 69 ; mar-sa-ia, ITT. 
iii, 4871, 6126, 6554 ; nuir-sa-se, ib. v, 9572). Note that, as 
in the B.M. tablet above, ITT. iii, 6094, and ib., v, 9572, 
mention mar-sa in connection with bituminous substances. 
But these and other contexts do not give any clue to the 

precise function of the class. 

B.M. 105412 

3 J gin ku-ud 

sam-am Nin-ii-sim-e dumu-sal Al-lu 

Id-Lu'gal'Sigs-dam-qar-ta 

mu-du 

6u-du-du 

(R) §u-ba-ti 

itu sig 4 gis-u-sub-ba gar-ra 
mu-us-sa M-bi-^Sin lugal 

Translation: 3| shekels of silver, the purchase price of 
Ninusime the daughter of AUu, from Lugalsig the agent, 
brought. Grududu received it. 1st year of Ibbi Sin. 



The Structere of ' the Arabian and Persian 
Lute in the Middle Ages 

By HEIS'Ry GEORGE FARMER 

rilHE most popular mstranient of music with both the 
Arabs and the Persians during what we term the Middle 
Ages was the lute. It was to them what the lyre and cithara 
were to the Greeks of old. At the same time it was not an 
instrument of the people. It was the instrument of the 
professional musician and all music theory was made con- 
formable to its teclinic|iie. 

So highly was the lute esteemed that one writer composed 
a book about it entitled the Kitab al-'iiqud %va%su'ud ft 
awsdf ah' id (" The Book of the Unanimities and Felicities 
in the Praises of the Lute Its author was the famous 
mathematician Ibn Yiious (d. 1009). Some specimens of these 
and similar eulogies may be found in the Nihdyat ahamb 
of AI-Nuwair! (d. 1332) ^ and the Safmat al-mulh of Shihab 
al-Din Muhammad ibn Ismail (d. 1857).^ 

Yet whilst so much has been written about this '‘Queen 
of Instruments ’b and we know almost every technical 
musical detail^ i.e. the number and position of its strings as 
well as the nmnber and precise location of its frets, we know 
very little of the actual construction of the lute, although 
this information is to be found in several Arabic and Persian 
writers from the ninth to the fifteenth century. In view of 
this it is my intention to give extracts from these authors. 

To European musicographers these specifications have 
some value, firstly because it was from the Arabs that Europe 
borrowed the lute (Arabic al-ud\ and secondly because we 
have no information concerning the structure of the European 
lute during the Middle Ages, the earliest being contained in 
a manuscript in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris (Latin, 
7295), which dates from the opening of the fifteenth century. 

^ Cairo, 1923, vol. v, p, 114 seq. ^ Cairo, 1891-2, p. 467 seq. 
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§1 

First of all it iiitist. be remembered tbat tb,e; instriimeiit 
was called aVml because it was made of ’wood the name 
having been adopted when the wooden-bellied lute superceded 
the skin-bellied lute of the mbab It is true that other 

explanations are given for the-, origin of this name by both 
Arabic writers and Orientalists but, in most cases, without 
.any logical grounds. , The most recent of these explanations 
has been given by the late Baron Rodolphe D'Erlanger who, 
with Sidi Muhammad al-Maniibi ai-Sanfisi, gave us that 
excellent- translation .of Al-Farabi’s Kitah ahmustqt al-Icabw 
{La^mmique ambe^ i, Paris, 1930 ; ii, Paris, 1935). In this 
work Baron D’Erlanger stated that the great Arabic lexico- 
grapliers Al-Jauliari and AhFxruzabadi gave another sense 
of the word ‘ud as meaning a tortoise and from this he 
argues that the word is merely a translation of the Greek 
xikvs. In point of fact neither the SiMli of Al-Jauhari 
nor the Qdmus of Al-Firuzabadi contain any such statement ! 

§2 

The earliest account, meagre as it is, of the structure of 
the lute, concerns the instrument used at the court of Khalif 
Harim (d. 809) by the famous minstrel Ziryab. The instru- 
ment constructed by the latter, although the same size as 
the lute generally used, was one-third hghter. Ziryab appears 
to have been the first to use silk strings for his lute, and 
these were not spun in hot water as was the custom. The gut 
strings used by him were made from the gut of a young lion. 
According to him, this gut gave a much purer tone {tarmi- 
num) and it was not affected by changes of temperature. 
Further, it stood the strain of the plectrum {midrdb) much 
longer. Incidentally it was Ziryab who introduced a plec- 
trum of eagle's talon instead of that of wood which had 
formerly been used. 

^ See my Studies in Oriental Musical Instruments^ i, pp. 91-9, and the 
Sncyclopsedia of Istam, iv, 985 seq. 
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Ziryab is also credited with having introduced a fifth 
string on the lute. Hitherto there had only been four strings, 
viz. the zlr {or highest string) which was yellow, the ma^nd 
(or second string) which was red, the maMath (or third string) 
which was white, and the bamm (or lowest string) which was 
black.^ The new fifth string was placed by Ziryab between the 
matUath and mathnd strings, a different proceeding from that 
which obtained in the East. 

It is not until the time of Al-Kindi (d. ca, 874) that w'e get 
precise specifications. He was one of the first writers on the 
theory of music in Arabic and we possess fragments of four 
of his treatises on the subject.^ Three of these are in the 
Staatsbibliothek at Berlin, whilst another is in the British 
Museum. It is from one of the former manuscripts that I 
quote the followdiig extract on the structure of the lute. 
Unfortunately, the fragment begins in the middle of the 
author’s account of the dimensions of the instrument, but 
we are still able to get a fair picture of the sme of the lute of 
his day.^ 

Seemingly the depth of the lute was half of the breadth 
at the widest part. At this widest part was the beating-place 
of the strings {madrib al-motdr). This 'was usually a strip 
of tortoise-shell afiixed to the belly so as to prevent the 
plectrum (midrab) from damaging the slender wood of which 
the belly was made. It was fixed at a distance of 6*76 cm. 
(= 3 asdbl) ^ from the bridge-tailpiece (musht), because greater 
revsonance in the instrument was found at this widest part. 
As the depth of beating place was a tenth of the length of 


^ Ai-Maqqari, ii, 84, 86, Idem, The Hiatxiry of the Mohammedan 

Dynasties in Spain, . . . translated ... by Pascual de Oayangos, i, 411; 
ii, 119. 

^ See my article “ Some Musical MSS. Identified ”, JBAS., 1926, 
p. 91. 

® Alilwardt, Verz., 5530. 

^ Scale of measurements : — isba* (Arab.), angu^ (Pers.) = 2*25 cm. : 
isba' madmum (Arab.), angu^t mun^am (Pers.) = 4*6 cm. : ^ihr (Arab.) 
=.27 cm. 
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the strings, the measurement from the mit {cmf) to the bridge- 
tailpiece {muskt) must have been 75*25 cm. Then follows a 
passage on, the thickness of the wood ^ , ■ 

, ‘Mt is necessary that its [the lute’s] sound-chest ijmn) 
should be. as thin as possible, and that this should be ..general, 
.;so that there is .not in the back ) any place thinner nor 
thicker, than any other place, ilnd likewise in its belly (batn), 
.because a difference in. the thinness or thickness of its parts 
would interfere with the evenness {istawW} of the [sound of 
the] strings and the concord {ittifdq) of the notes.” 

The material from which the strings are made .and their 
thickness are the.n de.scribed : — 

“ And as for the strings, they are four.^ The first of them 
is the bmmn [or lowest string]. And it is of thin gut made up 
of four strands {tabaqdt) firmly twisted together. It is of equal 
gauge throughout, there being not a finer nor thicker gauge 
in one place than another. After this is the nmthlath [or third 
string], and it is similar to the bamm [string] except that it 
is made up of three strands. After this is the matlvm [or 
second string], and it is not so thick as the [string] 

as it is made up of only two strands. It is, however, of silk, 
but is of the same gauge as if it were made up of two strands 
of gut. After this is the zir [or highest string], and it is less 
than the maMnd by one strand, . . . And it is of silk and 
of the same gauge as if it 'were made up of one strand of gut. 

So the bamfn [string] is made up of four strands because 
it is the foundation of the principal notes, which are the bass 
notes [al-nagkam ahkibar), which issue from the wudest 
part of the larynx. ... 

And there are two reasons why the mathna and zir [strings] 

^ According to the Halbat al-kumait it was from the w'ood of the pistachio 
tree that it w'as made. 

2 Five strings were certainly known during the first half of the ninth 
century. See the Kitdb al-agham, v, 53. Al-Maqqarl, Analectes^ ii, 86-7. 
In another treatise by Al-Kindi, British Museum Manuscript, Or. 2361, 
foL 236v., five strings are mentioned. 
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are made of silk, unlike tke hamm and maMath [strings, 
whicli are made of gut]. The first reason is that silk, when 
stretched taut, is finer in tone than gut. The second reason 
is that these strings require a tautness, on account of their 
high pitch, wdiich one or two strands of gut are not capable 
of sustaining.” 

§ 3 

A little more information is to be gleaned from the Iliwan 
al-Safa’ (tenth century) whose rasd'il have so often been 
printed. Here is what the author of the risdlai al-musiql 
has to say ^ : — 

It has been said, ' Seek help in every art from its own 
people.^ So we say that the people of this art [of music] 
have said that we ought to make the instrument which is 
called the lute {al-'ud) of WDod Qchashab), its length and its 
width and its depth being in the most excellent proportions. 
These are that its length should be half as much again as its 
width, and its depth should be the half of it [i.e. half of the 
width]. And the neck {^uyiq) should be a quarter of the 
length. And its boards {alwdh) ^ should be thin and made 
from light wood. And its belly {ivajh, lit. ^ face ') especially 
should be of thin, hard, and light wood, such as will resound 
when [the instrument is] played. 

Then come the four strings, each one being thicker than 
the other, in the most excellent proportions. And this is 
that the thickness of the bamm [string] is one-third thicker 
than the nmtkla^ [string], and the thickness of the nmthlath 
[string] is one-third thicker than the mathnd [string], and the 
nia-^nd [string] is one-third thicker than the zir [string]. 
And . . . the bamm [string] will be made up of sixty-four 
threads {tdqdi) of silk, and the fmMa^ [string] of forty-eight 
threads, and the maAnd [string] of thirty-six threads, and 
the zir [string] of tw^enty-seven threads,” 

^ Bombay edition, i, 98. 

® Tiiis refers to tbe slender strips of wood, graduated at the extremities, 
out of which the beautiful arched back of the lute was made. 
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According to tMs miter all ■the. strings were made of silk, 
whereas Al-K’incil.reconimends silk for the two higher strings 
only.,' 

§ 4 ' 

Perhaps, the: most. interesting of these writers on, the con-., 
strnction of the lute is a certain Abul-Hasan Muhammad 
ibn al-Hasan, commonly known as Ibii al-Tahhan al-Musiqi 
(fourteenth century), whose Hwwt al-fimun wa salivat al- 
malizmi exists in a solitary exemplar in the Dar al-Kutub 
at Cairo.^ Here, in substance, is what Ibn al-Tahhan has tO' 
say about the construction of the lute : — 

'^Take seasoned larch wood {^arbm) which is without 
flaws, and cut very thin for the belly of the lute. It should 
be of two or three pieces rather than of one piece. The back 
should be of thinner wood than the belly, but it should be 
cut in narrow strips, equally measured, which are placed 
side by side. The best lutes are made of eleven strips, although 
thirteen strips are sometimes used, so that the back may be 
nicely vaulted. The paper [fastened inside] which holds 
the strips together, should be of the best mansun, . . . 

The neck should be made slender, so that the hand 
may close around it when it is held. A strong peg-box 
{banjalca) ^ must also be made, and likewise the pegs (maldwt). 
Attention must also be paid to the bridge-tailpiece and nut 
(anf), as they are both important. 

“ As for the belly (= safh, flat surface), and its ornamenta- 
tion (naqsk), this latter should be neatly done and securely 
fixed, otherwise a buzzing sound will result when you play 
down [the fingerboard] with the fourth finger (JcMnsir). 
It is advisable that this ornamentation should not be high. 
Eather let it be flat. 

As for the bridge-tailpiece, it should not be weighted 
by anything, and should not be made of ivory, ebony, gold, 

^ Press mark, funun jamtJa, 539. 

^ Called the banjah in Villoteau, Description de VSgyptCy 1st edition, i, 850. 
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or any precious thing, because it makes the sound of the lute 
dull. The decoration of the lute is made with aloes wood, 
sandal wood, or camphor tree wood, but all this is simply 
for show. 

'' The dimensions of the lute should be as follows : — 

" Its length should be 180 cm. (=40 asdhi’' madmuma). 
Its width should be 72 cm. (=16 asdbi' madmuma). Its 
depth should be 27 cm. (=12 asdW), The bridge-tailpiece 
should be placed at about 4-| cm. (= 2 asdbi‘ odd) [from 
the bottom]. The neck should be 29*25 cm. (= 1 sMbr + 1 
'aqd) in length. The peg-box should be 29*25 cm. in length. 
The number of the pegs should be eight unless there is a 
zlr Mdd string when there will be ten strings, but this is 
not known in our times.^ . . . 

" The best lutes are those which are uncarved and un- 
decorated, and are made from one kind of wood. If it is 
desirable that it should be decorated with ebony, this should 
be as light and thin as possible, and sparsely used. 

" Extreme heat and cold spoil a lute. So does the sea air, 
body perspiration, the fire, the sun . . . and wrapping 
it up. . . . Cracking and bumping spoil it as do boils on 
the wood.’’ 

This lute, as described by Ibn al-Tahhan, is of considerable 
dimensions. It is a real archlute such as we sometimes see 
delineated in Arabic and Persian manuscripts. 

§5 

In a contemporary Persian work, the Kanz al4uhaf,^ we 
also have a description of the structure of the lute, although 
what is more interesting is an account of the manufacture 

^ Here we see that each of the four (or five) strings was doubled, i.e. 
two strings were tuned to the same note, as they are to-day. 

2 Its date is fixed by a chronogram which is either 1346, 1355, or 1362. 
Manuscripts are to be found in several libraries, in the present case it is 
the British Museum copy. Or, 2361, fol. 261v, which has been used. 
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of silk and gut strings. Of the construction of the lute the 
author says . 

The -wise are agreed that wood of medium weight is re- 
quisite in the making of a lute. The wood must be well matured 
and not green. The best wood for this purpose is ^dh wood 
which comes from Daiya-bar, although sometimes the wood 
of Sardis ■ is found good. ■ ■ 

‘'As for the dimensions of the lute the length should be 
162 cm. (= 36 the width 33*75 cm. (—15 

august), and the depth 16*875 cm. (— 7|- angu^t). 
The measurement of the bridge-tailpiece should be 13*5 cm. 
(—6 cmgu^t), 

" Another authority says that the length of the lute should 
be one and a half times as much as its width, and the depth 
should be one-half of its width. 

'' The length of the neck should be a quarter of the length 
of the lute, and a fingerboard = board) should be 

placed on the face of the neck. 

" Strings are made of either silk or of gut. With silk strings, 
they should be white, smooth, of equal gauge and well finished. 
These are boiled in water and ashes, and are then washed 
two or three times in pure water and dried in the shade. 

" The strings are then twisted into the following gauges. 
The bam string is made of 64 threads, the fnatMath of 48, 
the mathid of 32, the zvr string of 24, and the had string 
of 16. 

" A paste of moderate consistency is then made of gum and 
a httle essence of saffron. This is rubbed on the strings with 
a piece of linen until it has penetrated into all the parts, 
when the string is dried, 

" As for gut strings, the gut from sheep is better than gut 
from goats. Some say that white sheep gut is better than 
black gut, but this is an exaggeration. . . , 

" If the gut be fine the ham string is made of three-ply, 
hut, if coarse, of two-ply. Some make the maihMth string 
similarly, but really it should be less than the ham string by 
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one ply. Tlie strings are stained with saffron or whitewash, 
this being rubhed into the strings until they are dry.’’ 

From the dimensions stated this instrument must also 
have been a cHtarrone or archlute. 

Another type of lute was the rubdb. It was a double-chested 
instrument still c|uite common in the Middle East. In the 
Kam al4uJiaf we are told how the tone of this instrument 
was improved as follo"Ws : — - 

“ Some people powder glass and mix it with glue, which is 
then poured on the sound-chest in order that the tone of 
the instrument may be increased.” 

In the year 1837 a harp-maker of London, named J. F. 
Grosjean, took out a patent for improving the quality in 
the tone of stringed instruments. His ^‘improvement” 
was precisely what we have already seen in the Kmiz ahtuhaf. 
Here is what the London harp-maker says in the ^precis of 
his “ patent 

“ My improvement consists in applying vitrified or 
crystallized matters to sounding-boards . . , whereby I am 
enabled to obtain greater fullness and richness of tone. . . . 
Powdered glass ground very fine is sifted evenly over the 
sounding-board, which has previously been warmed and 
coated with cement.” 

§6 

Finally, I give an extract from a work entitled the Kitdb 
Icashf al-Jmmum (fifteenth century), the solitary exemplar 
of which is preserved in the Top Qapu Saray Library at 
StambouL^ 

“ The name ‘ud (lute) is derived from al-awda (“ the 
return”), meaning that the days of pleasure may return 

^ Abridgments of Specifications relating to Music and Musical Instruments, 
A.D. 1694-1866. London, 1871, p. 125. 

2 There is a photostatic reproduction of it at the Egyptian National 
Library at Cairo {Funun jamila, 1), and the present writer possesses a 
manuscript copy of the Stamboui exemplar. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1939. 
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[in the joy of the music of the', lute]. And the small lute with 
six strings is called the Aa^ta,.mid it is the tarabmb?- . . , ' 

“ Al-Khwarizmi ^ asked Abul-GhaliyTa ibn .Saman [or 
Siilaiman] about the lute. He .said, on .the authority of 
Salih, ibn 'Abdallah ibn Karim al-Nisabiirl, that, there were 
fom essentials to 'the, lute, viz. wood as thin as 'possible, a 
tone as sweet as possible, strings as fine as possible, and form 
and contour as perfect as possible. .... 

" It is agreed that the lighter the wood the better the tone. 
The ancients used four kinds of “wood, which is the best 
method, viz. beech (2:^.), elm (dwrdar), walnut (saz),^ and 
vine all of which have qualities which do not exist 

in other woods., 

'' Beech gives a ringing tone and is polishable ; elm gives 
a fineness and is soft ; walnut lasts for ever, is safe from the 
moth-worm (sus), and has a sweet smell. Any other wood used 
along with it is likewise safe from attack by the moth-worm. 
Vine . . . has a quality only to be found in the treasury of 
kings. If these four woods are unobtainable, others may 
be used but they are not so good. 

" The first man who made the ten-stringed lute was Ah 
Farabi ^ and the reason is this. A man died in the city in 
which he was living, and as he was one of the leading men 
. , . Al-Farabi went to the funeral. . . . Whilst in the 
cemetery he passed a tomb which was uncovered where 
he saw a corpse . . . showing the legs and the veins. He 
counted the veins in the legs and found ten. It was this 
which prompted him to make a lute with ten strings.’" 

Yet the author says that the best lutes had twelve strings. 

^ farabrab or iamb rabb, like is a Persian word, and means 

Possessor of Joy There are other Persian instruments of music with 
similar names, e.g. the tarab zur and tarab al-futuh, both of which are 
described by Ibn Ghaibi. See Bmyclopaedia of Islmn» iv, 987. Cf, tarabrub 
in ZDMG», xx, 492. 

^ His full name is Ahmad ibn Mufeammad ibn ‘Ayub al-Khwarizml. 

3 sdz = = sdsam (walnut). 

* This is not the great Abu Ha§r Muhammad ibn Tarldian al-Parabi, 
but a certain Abu’i-Hasan al-Farabl. 
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TMs was due to another irrational belief about the veins in 
the human body. 

'‘The body of man is divided into three hundred and 
sixty veins . . . and so the best lutes are furnished with 
twelve strings, each string having thirty threads. Since 
12 X 30 = 360, the strings are in complete sympathy with 
the physical constitution of man, ... and if a man holds 
the lute, and plays it with Ms hand, the [three hundred and 
sixty] veins in his body are touched and are in sympathy 
with the notes of the lute.’’ ^ 

Many of the early Arabic and Persian writers dehght in 
these and similar conceits. The most commonly accepted 
idea was that the wood of the lute was resonant because 
it had absorbed the niusic of birds which had sat on the 
branches of the tree from which the wood was cut. Another 
writer insists on the close affinity between the silk of the 
strings and the wood of the sound-chest of the lute because 
silkworms feed on the leaves of trees. Perhaps the most 
extravagant of these stories is the one told by Ibn GhaibJ 
(d. 1435) that if a lute were strung with a string of sheep gut 
and a string of wolf gut, no harmony would result because 
of the natural antagonism between the sheep and the wolf! 

^ These extracts occur on pp, 111,115, 1^6, 127, 131 . The MS. is paginated 
not foliated. 



Some Additions to Professor Jeffery’s Foreign 
Vocabulary of the Qur^an 

By Pbofessor B. a MAROOLIOUTH 

I N the 38tli section of his Itqan the polygraph Suyuti 
furnishes a siminiary of a monograph called al-MiihadJi- 
dhab f% md waqda fi%Qur'dn min al-mu%fmh, in which he 
dealt with the question whether the Qur’an contained any 
foreign words, and if so, to what language they belonged. 
The orthodox felt some difficulty about admitting the 
existence of such an element in the language of the Sacred 
Book, which claims to be in perspicuous Arabic ; it was, 
however, difficult to maintain that the proper names which 
occur in the volume were all of Arabic origin, and certain 
other words have an obviously foreign appearance. Suyuti 
himself compromises by admitting in such cases the foreign 
etymology, but maintaining that the words had received 
Arabic naturalization. 

Professor Jeffery’s work, forming volume Ixxix of the 
Gaekwar of Baroda’s Oriental Series, and dated 1938, is 
practically an exhaustive treatment of the subject, based on 
extraordinarily wide linguistic knowledge and no less wide 
acquaintance with what has been previously written about 
the words in question. The soundness of his judgment is 
throughout conspicuous. A good many puzzles indeed remain, 
e.g. the connection of the word wi& religion 

and in particular with Abraham. We are scarcely better off 
in the case of Nazomios in the New Testament. 

I propose to suggest a few additions to Professor Jeffery’s 
list, 

1. In Surah xxxiv, 13 the Jinn learn that Solomon is dead 
because of a termite gnawing his ; in consequence 
of which Solomon collapsed. This word has occasioned 
difficulty ; certainly the Prophet’s uncle and protector is 
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quoted for the -word, and indeed according to Lisan ah'Aral) 
by the grammarian al-Farra, though whence he got the line 
is not clear; it is not to be found in the odes ascribed to 
Abu Talib in the Simh, which are certainly spurious. 
According to an authority quoted by Taj al-'Arus al-Farra 
even suggested an emendation, aTU supposing that 
oU here stood for the curved end of a bow. To this 
there was the objection that Solomon was unlilcely to be 
leaning on a bow. The verb whence ©Lju is said to be 
derived is given the sense to drive cattle, but whether 
a stick used for this purpose would suit the luxurious Solomon 
may be doubted. 

I do not remember to have seen it suggested, though 
I think it must have been, that the Arabic word is a trans- 
formation of the Hebrew to which Mandelkern 

assigns the meanings fulcrum, scipio, bacillus, sceptrum. The 
verb whence it is derived means to lean ’’ ; and doubtless 
the sense required in the Qur’anic verse is ''sceptre”. 
Solomon’s connection with the Jinn goes back to the difficult 
words in Ecclesiastes ii, 8, where the author among his 
acquisitions enumerates rnt2?. By the time of 

Josephus his relations with the demons had assumed serious 
proportions. The Aggadah does not appear to have preserved 
anything analogous to the Qur’anic narrative ; the Hebrew 
word for "sceptre”, meaning something to lean upon, is 
likely to have been used in it. 

2. In Surah ii, 261, there is a story of a man who was put 
to death by Allah for a hundred years, after which he -was 
resuscitated. Asked how long he had remained (unconscious), 
he replied : a day or part of one. No, he was told, a hundred 
years ; so look at your food and drink The note 

of Tabari (Comm, iii, 24) on this passage is unusually 
interesting, since it records how one Hani’, client of the 
Caliph 'Uthman, with nisbah al-Barbari, acted as intermediary 
between the Caliph and the editor of the Qur’an, Zaid b. 
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Tliabit: lie was sent by tbe latter to ask wMck was 
riglit ^ or and tke Calipk chose the latter. 

Tabari records Tariations as to the person consulted. 
He also mentions a third reading It seems to be 

agreed that the sense of the word is changed,, i.e. neither food 
nor drinlr has gone bad; this gloss is traced to Wahb b. 
Munabbih, and scarcely differs from the rendering does not 
stinJc, w^hich derives the form from the group or 

The sense changed is obtained indirectly from the word Cw 
'' year on the assumption that a verb to year might mean 
to he affected by the passing of the years, 

I would suggest that we have here a Hebraism, the word 
being referable to the Hebrew mw ''to be changed”, Piel 
"to change” (transitively), both of which have a 
tendency to imply a change for the worse. Since the person 
who underwent this experience might have found the cor- 
ruption of his food and drink a more convincing proof that 
he had been dead a hundred years than their preservation, 
this detail occasions some surprise. It would, however, seem 
clear that their preservation is meant. 

3. Where Arabic words are practically identical with such 
as are found in other Semitic languages of which we possess 
earlier monuments, it is at times difficult to decide whether 
they are Ufse7nitisch or borrowed : even Lautverschiebimg, 
where it occurs, is not always a safe guide. It is a great 
merit of the Qur’an that it taught the Arabs their language, 
and where there is reason for thinking that the sense of a 
word was inferred from its usage in that book, there is a 
probability in favour of its having been introduced into the 
language therein. 

The word wdiich suggests this consideration is IhD in 
Surah vii, 170, ^ and when We 

. . . the mountain over them as though it were an umbrella. In 
parallel passages recording how a mountain was raised over 
the heads of the Israelites (ii, 60 and 87 ; iv, 153) the verb 
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corresponding with that which has been left untranslated is 
j We raised. What then is the exact sense of ? 
If Ibn al-A-thir in his NiJidyah is right, the word was extra- 
ordinarily appropriate to the operation described ; it means, 
he says, ^ ji ^ ^ your uprooting 

a thing and raising it from its place in order to fling it. Since 
the Israelites (as the Surah proceeds to assert) were afraid the 
mountain would fall upon them, the verb which contains the 
three ideas of uprooting, raising, and flinging suits the situa- 
tion exactly. Only it seems more probable that the sense was 
inferred from the Qur’anic passage than that the language 
had a verb involving all three notions. Hence it is permissible 
to suggest that the Arabic verb is borrowed from the Hebrew 
and Aramaic Mountains according to Job xxviii, 9, 

have roots " ; and this verb is applied to the pulling up of 
roots in Ezekiel xvii, 9, For its employment in the later 
literature Levy gives it the sense losreissen, ausreissen. 

Ibn Duraid in his JamJiarah (ed. Krenkow, ii, 26) gives 
as the meaning of the Arabic verb to shake out ", 

as when you shake out the contents of a vessel ; he quotes 
for it a verse of the Eajaz writer ^Ajjaj (found, but corrupt, 
in Ahlwardt's edition xxiii, 3), where it is used of a camel 
shaking vermin out of the rider's cloak. It would seem then 
that Tabari’s rendering “ uproot " goes back to some 

one who was acquainted with the Hebrew and Aramaic sense 
of the group. 

4. A similar doubt, as to whether the word is ursemitisch 
or borrowed, occurs in the case of W'hich is 

identical with the Hebrew Aramaic pmn. This 

word occurs vi, 96, in the Heb, Aram, sense reckoning " : 
He made . . . the sun and the moon meaning 

doubtless a means of reckoning dates. In Iv, 4, 

seems similar, though the word looks like a mis- 
reading of they twain give praise, since what follows 
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is the star and the trees prostrate themselves. But in a 
third place the rendering reckoning ” seems inappropriate. 
This is xviii, 38, where the speaker says : Peradventure my 
Lord ivill give me something better than thy garden^ amd send 
thereon a husban /rom heaven, and it shall become slippery 
soil, Tabari cites authorities who gave it the sense punishment, 
which indeed might be a sjmonym of '' reckoning ”, but what 
is wanted is something more material, having the effect of 
doing away with all the vegetation. Hence numerous guesses 
were offered for the interpretation : Ibn Kathir tliinks 
violent rain must be meant ; other suggestions are lightning, 
fire, hail. Now the word in its Syriac form has some material 
sense, of which Payne Smith cites two examples from a 
pre-Islamic writer, John of Ephesus : only in both cases it is 
some personal possession, apparently an article of wearing 
apparel, as in the first example it is one of the things on 
a person who is stripped by robbers ; in the second it comes 
between books and vessels. Payne Smith, who translated 
the Syriac text, gave the word the sense pillow ”, which is 
one of the meanings given the Arabic word : and that in this 
sense it is an Arabic borrowing from Syriac may be assumed. 
There wmuld be little difficulty about supposing a cushion 
to be sent down from heaven, only the result stated in the 
verse, the levelling of the ground, would be surprising. If 
the word in this sense is really derived from and 

not altered from some foreign wmrd, it may be suggested that 
it is specialization of the Hebrew or Syriac in the sense of 
a device, a usage found twice in the O.T., once indeed in the 
sense of engine (2 Chron. xxvi, 15), such as is used in war. 
I should be inclined to render the word in the text of the 
Qur’an by device, meaning some means whereby the levelling 
of the soil would be effected, the speaker not specifying 
further. 

5, 6. The following two words are dealt with by Professor 
Jeffery, but I venture to disagree with his conclusions. In 
Surah Ixxxiii, 18, the booh of the mrtuom is said to be in 
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which is then glossed as written booh In verse 7 
the booh of the evildoers is said to be in to which 

the same gloss written booh is attached. These glosses are 
dismissed as worthless by Tabari and Hs successors. For 
Professor Jeffery accepts the view of Franlml 
who identifies it with a divine name found in the 

O.T. and elsewhere. If this were right, there would be no 
occasion to regard the Arabic word as foreign. It may be 
suggested that the first letter should have a point, and that 
it is the Syriac geldyund, the p'»^3i of Isaiah viii, 1, where it 
is some sort of tablet on which something was to be written. 
The words which follow in the Qur’an (verse 21) oX^^^ 

to be witnessed by high officials remind one of what follows in 
Isaiah : and I took unto me faithful witnesses. The gloss of 
Bar Bahlul on the Syriac word is which 

justifies us in identifying the other word with the 

Syriac 

The substitution of N for L in siffin for the sake of the 
rh 3 ane is parallel to Jibrm for Jihrll (Gabriel). The use of 
the ^to represent at this period might be harder to 

illustrate ; it is to be observed, however, that the letter in 
both Hebrew and Aramaic had two pronunciations. 

The glosses in the Qur’an are therefore correct, though it 
is noticeable that in Eabbinic usage the gillayon was ein 
noch unbeschriebenes Schreibmaterial (Levy). The difference 
between the two ''books” would seem to be that the one 
containing the record of the evildoers is closed, that of the 
virtuous open. 

The following words may be explained from .ffithiopic, 

7. In xl, 38 Pharaoh says to Haman, Build me a tower 
peradventure I shall reach oL^Vl of the heavens 

and come in sight of the god of Moses. The word left 
untranslated is used elsewhere in the Qur’an in the sense of 
" rope ” ; this does not seem appropriate here, and Tabari 
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reports various suggestions, roads, gates, dwellings. Ttese 
are all guesses, none of them felicitous. Dillmann gives 
examples of the i3EtHopic in the mme excubiae, 

exeubitores, stationes, and the supposition that the Arabic 
word which is identical has the meaning guardhouses ” 
in the Qur’anic verse seems to be rather plausible. In Isaiah 
xxi, 8 the word properly '' guardhouse ” is rendered 

by Geseiiius S'peoula '' watchtower ”, an elevated place whence 
objects at a distance could be seen. What Pharaoh wishes 
is to get a sight of the god of Moses, if such a being is really 
in heaven, and if Haman will build him a tower reaching the 
level of the watchtoweis of heaven he will compass this 
object. In the Book of Esther Haman builds a gallows fifty 
cubits high ; in Genesis xi the builders of Babylon say, let 
us build us a city and a tower, whose top may reach unto 
heaven.” This passage is somewhat nearer the narrative 
in Surah xxviii, 38, where Haman is told to kindle for me upon 
the clay and make for me a tower, peradveniure I shall come in 
sight of the god of Moses ; since the builders of Babylon 
say Go to, let us make brick and burn them thoroughly. Since 
the first meaning assigned to the verb is ascendit montem, 

it might seem that Pharaoh by this project was justifying 
his name. 

8. In Surah xliv, 23, where the crossing of the Red Sea by 
the Israelites is described, Moses is given the order 

Leave the sea .. . verily they are a host that shall 
be drowned. This is the only place in the Qur'an in which 
the word rahwun occurs, and it is clear from Tabari’s note that 
its signification was unknown, and had to be guessed from 
the context. Harm supposed it to mean tranquil ”, as he 
writes (Maq. xxxix, ed. de Sacy, p. i32),y>cJ\j 

''we ceased not travelling with the sea 
calm and the weather fine,” but this sense does not suit the j 

Qur’anic passage, since the sea was neither calm nor stormy, 
a passage having been hollowed out, the water on each side 
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being like a great mountain (xxvi, 62). Hence for calm’' 
autborities cited by Tabari substitute undisturbed ”, i.e. 
leave the sea as it is, do not restore it to its previous condition. 
I am inclined to regard the word here as the j®tliiopic 
'' open ”, of which Dillmann gives several examples : thus 
Acts X, 11, ''he saw the heaven opened,” xvi, 27, "seeing 
the prison doors open,” and many other passages. This 
sense suits the scene with which the text of the Qur’an is 
dealing, in which a way has been left open in the sea through 
which the Israelites passed : Moses is commanded not to 
close it, but leave it open for the Egyptians, on whom it will 
close, so that they will be drowned. Dillmann’s statement 
about the letter is fronuntiata antiquitus somiemt sicut 
^ Arabum, postliac cum rh et 0 confusa est. The words 
antiquitus and postJiac give little clue to the time at which 
the confusion began. 

9. In Surah xliv, 18 we read that among the injunctions 
of Moses to the people of Pharaoh was aJJI Jc- Ij-UtV Ql. 
This is ordinarily rendered and exalt not yourselves against 
Allah, This may be right ; but wn seem to obtain a more 
natural sense from the .fflthiopic usage of the same group, 
OAf0s which is familiar in the sense of rebel, Dillmann’s 
renderings include rebellem vel refractarium esse, desciscere, 
deficere, and he furnishes numerous examples ; in historical 
texts the word is used for " to revolt ”. The same usage is 
found in xxvii, 31, where a letter of king Solomon to the 
people of Saba is reproduced, beginning ^Jy]3 ^ Ij-UrV! 

where the meaning is clearly disobey me not^ hut 
come to me submissively. We are, I think, justified in 
regarding this usage as an iEthiopism. 


10. In xxxiii, 19 there occurs the phrase ^3^1 lil 
evidently meaning when their fear has 
departed, they abuse you with sharp tongues. The verb 
is given no fewer than eleven senses by Ereytag, 
and it evidently has several sources. One of them is to be 
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found in “^to. lie on one's back-’^ 'to the stem of 

which its .relation' is similar io-. tiat of to 

Another is a stem found also in Aramaic, meaning ^"to 
ascend". The most common sense of the word, "'to boil," 
is that of the Aramaic and late Hebrew wiiereas 

" ascend " is that of pbo. Tor the sense " abuse " must 
go to iEthiopic, where the derived form has the 

sense illudere, Indibrio habere. Of this Dillmann gives numerous 
examples. Perhaps the Qur’anic usage may be regarded as 
an ^thiopism. 

11. The two angels of ii, 96 who taught people spells 
destructive of connubial happiness, Harut and Marut, have 
been the subject of many conjectures. The second of these 
names seems to be identical with the jEtliiopic 
Mdnt, rendered by Dillmann dvvina, fatidica. The masculine 
form, Mdr% is given the additional meaning magus ; it seems 
to be likely that this u®!thiopic word is the source of this angels 
connection mth magic ; and Babylon where the two angels 
are located is the home of magic. 

Tunc Babylon Persea licet secretaque Memphis 

Omne vetustonmi solvat penetrale Magorum 

(Lucan, Pharsalia, vi, 150). 
The Qur'an favours the form qdtul for foreign names, 
giving Ydjuj and Mdjuj for Gog and Magog, Qdrun for 
Corah, Harm for Aaron, Jdlut for Goliath, etc. Both these 
angels' names are accommodated to this scheme, and Harut 
is to the Syriac Herta " strife " what Jalut is to Goliath. 
Possibly Lagarde's etymology may explain why these beings 
became angels, though the tracing of Qur'anic matter to 
Old Persian mythology seems hazardous ; the etymologies 
given above explain their connection with magic and strife. 

I must in finishing once more express my admiration for 
Professor Jeffery's work. 

414 . 




The Ships of the Arabian Sea about a.d. 1500 

By (t) W. H. MORELAND 

FTIHE origin of ttis note is to be found in a passage in 
Mr. C. N. Parkinson's Trade in the Eastern Seas (Cam- 
bridge, 1937), wliere, in connection witk the Portuguese 
enterprise in tbe East, the suggestion is made that Asiatic 
seamen were deterred from rounding the Cape by want of 
courage rather than technical equipment. The passage is as 
follows (p. 6). 

‘‘Judging merely by knowledge of navigation and ship- 
building, there was nothing to have prevented Asiatic seamen 
from rounding the Cape and discovering Europe. As far as 
mere possibility goes, it must be remembered that a Chinese 
junk was once sailed to Europe, although it took a European 
to do it. It was through Courage that Europeans, and 
especially Englishmen, found their way to the East." 

The last sentence, by the way, strikes me as being rather 
less than just to the Portuguese : it was they who found 
the way to the East, while Dutchmen and Englishmen 
followed in their wake ; and if it is necessary to award the 
palm for courage, I think it should go to the pioneers. The 
question raised by this passage is, however, whether Asiatic 
seamen had in fact the technical equipment necessary for 
such a voyage ; and the first approach to an answer must 
be that it is not safe to generalize about Asia. 

In the fifteenth century, and earlier, there were, at the 
least, two different types of sea-going vessels in the Asiatic 
seas, the strongly built, iron-fastened junks of China, and the 
frail stitched ships of the Arabian Sea.^ In earlier times their 
spheres had overlapped, junks sailing regularly to India 

^ I say not lung about the ships of the Bay of Bengal because I have 
found no eontempor ary data regarding them. All we know is that the old 
methods of building on the Coromandel Coast, whatever they were, were 
transformed under Dutch and English guidance in the course of the seven- 
teenth century. The junk build was found also in the ports of Java and 
Sumatra. 
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and beyond, while Arab vessels reached the coast of China ; 
but owing to seasonal, and perhaps other, causes, these long 
voyages were not good business, and eventually the main 
trade routes were organized in three sections, divided by the 
Malay Peninsula and India. In the fifteenth century a few 
junks from China still reached India, but most of them 
stopped at Malacca : Indiamowned ships covered the section 
between Malacca and the Indian coasts ; ibrab-owned ships 
dominated the Arabian Sea. It may well be true that some 
of the junks could have rounded the Cape, but it wms not their 
business to do so. If any Asiatic seamen were tempted to 
make that voyage, it was the Arabs (in the wide sense 
explained below) rather than the Chinese ; and if they did 
not sail as far as the Cape, the reason vras certainly not lack 
of courage. The general position is indicated concisely in the 
first chapter of the Cambridge Modern Eistonj (i, 29), where 
the author, the late E. J. Payne, enumerating the factors in 
favour of the Portuguese enterprise, wrote as follows : — 
Eastern vessels indeed were scarcely capable of being so 
employed [ 5 C. for fighting]. The hard wmods used in con- 
structing them forbade the use of iron nails, and their heavy 
planks were rudely made fast with cocoanut cordage and 
wooden pins. Steering gear and ground-tackle were of a 
rudimentary sort ; even a moderate gale rendered the ship 
scarcely navigable, and the guns were useless except at close 
quarters.’’ 

This is one of the several passages in the Modern History 
where I feel the need of footnotes, for Payne’s work lay 
principally in Atlantic regions, and I want to know the , source 
of his statements regarding the Arabian Sea. From the 
bibliography relating to this chapter, I gather that among 
other sources he must have drawn, directly or indirectly, 
on one of the conflicting versions of Marco Polo (discussed 
below), because it is only there that I have found the allega- 
tion that the absence of nails was due to the hardness of the 
wood ; but since there are no detailed references, the only 
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course available is first to bring together the evidence showing 
that the ships were structurallj weak, and then to examine the 
underlying cause of the weakness. 

I pass briefly over the subsidiary defects enumerated by 
Payne : the anchors were, according to contemporary accounts 
(e.g. Varthema, in Hakl. Soc,, i, 32, p. 152), merely lumps of 
rock; the rudders are sufficiently described in the extract 
from John of Montecorvino which follows ; while I recall 
a story of a sea-fight which mentions that the lines governing 
the rudder ran outside the ship, so that they could be cut 
before boarding (Couto, IV, ii, 456). For trading or exploring, 
as opposed to fighting, the strength or weakness of the ships 
is primarily a question of their build, and it is desirable at 
the outset to get a clearer idea of this than a landsman can 
form from Payne's condensed description. 

As a starting point we may take two models of stitched 
vessels, a dlioio and a hodan, which can be seen in the National 
Maritime iluseiim at Greenwich, and to which my attention 
was directed by Mr. G. P. B. Naish, an officer of that 
institution. These models were constructed late in the nine- 
teenth century by a boatman at Muscat, that is to say in 
the region 'where stitched vessels of small size were then still 
employed ; it is reasonable to assume that the builder did 
not innovate, and we may take these vessels to represent 
the traditional build. The two models are very similar, the 
most noticeable difference being that while one has a sharp 
stern, in the other the stern is square ; the observations which 
follow are based mainly on the latter, which I was able to 
examine in detail. 

There are no ribs, and nothing that can be called timbers 
or framework. The vessel is made up of two bulging sides, 
joined together at the bottom and at the ends. Each side is 
built up of horizontal planks 'with the seams flush, and covered 
on the inside by long, narrow pieces of wood known technically 
as stringers. Two holes are bored at intervals near each edge 
of each plank ; twine is passed through these and then round 
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the stringers, so that the sides are quite literally sewn togethe 
)i the s.r^ ™y the two «des ere etitched together at the 
bottom and the ends. A narrow plank by way of keel ' 
stitched on to the bottom joint : a strip of wood is stitched 
on to the joint at the bow ; and the rudder is held by stitches 
to the 3omt at the stern. There is a small portioLf deck 
at the bow, and another at the stern, both fastened by stitches 
but most of the vessel's open. Js^er nails nor treenails 
are used anywliere in tlie construction. 

In the same collection there are two models of the surf 

boats, known as mamla, of the Madras coast TI 

in fc same way, being merely stitched toSher ' 
but they have tot bottoms trith no keel, while at the top the 
boat IS stiffened by cross-pieces stitched to the sides ^ 

_ All the early accounts of the ships of the 'irabian Ses 
insist on stitchmg as their most obvious characteristic • hut 
none of them mention how the stitches were made on th 
inside, and there is no reference to the use of • ta 
possible then that the latter feature is comparatk 
and that in the e.rli» period the shi~'Birrtto 
that B to say the planks overlapped, and were stitched dirL! v 
one to the other. This, however, is a minor point Whether thi 
ships were clinker-built or had flush sides with ^ 
the essential features were the absence of rlT r 

the stitching. These would give great pliancy and 

less this fact which accounts for the local surriv,! f ^ T- 
m small craft, where phancy is an advantagj i ° Bu^iSh 
larger vestols, say et 100 ton. (of the period, “and 

nmrteentli eeatuiy : “ Stitched yessels are etill f f 

nf 5 >An hnrio . I...X .1 . . _ usea, I have seen them 


but they are being driven out bv iron n , “ 

f — X -.1. / .. vessels, 


of 200 tons burden ; 

as iron gets cheaper, except -where (ts onThrMakK* 
coasts) the pliancy of a stitched boat is useful in Coromandel 

Poh, 1, 117. For the full title of this reference and” 

oludmg note.) ’ othejg^ see the con- 

^ The ton then represented about 60 cubic feet of o 
(used by Italian seamen) represented about half tbio 
ton m Appendix iv of India at tU death of Akbor n ^ ‘^^®™sed the 

•' (nondon, 1920). 
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this bnild means weakness, increasing progressively with the 
size. The ships of the Arabian Sea built in this way would 
be perfectly serviceable for the purpose for which they w'ere 
intended, to sail the well-known tracks at the right seasons, 
running for shelter from the short-lived storms which alone 
are to be feared in those months ; but they could not be 
expected to stand prolonged battering such as they would have 
experienced had they sailed beyond Madagascar to South 
Africa. ■ ■ 

The Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries 

Stitching was an old practice in this region, for Yule noted 
{Marco Polo, i, 117) that stitched vessels are mentioned in the 
Perij^iliis, but for the present purpose it will suffice to give 
the observations contained in four narratives of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, those of Odoric, John of Monte- 
corvino, Jordanus, and Marco Polo. Odoric, describing 
Hormuz, wrote as follows (Yule’s Cathay, ii, 113) : “ In this 
country men make use of a kind of vessel which they call 
Jase [Persian jaJidz, a ship], which is fastened only with 
stitching of twine. On one of these vessels I embarked, and 
I could find no iron at all therein.” John of Montecorvino, 
writing of the Arabian Sea, gave more details (op. cit., iii, 67). 
'' Their ships in these parts are mighty frail and uncouth 
with no iron in them and no caulking. They are sewn like 
clothes with twdne. And so if the twine breaks anywhere 
there is a breach indeed ! Once every year, therefore, there is 
a mending of this, more or less, if they propose to go to sea. 
And they have a frail and flimsy rudder like the top of a table, 
of a cubit in width, in the middle of the stern ; and when they 
halve to tack, it is done with a vast deal of trouble ; and if it 
is blowmig in any w^ay hard, they cannot tack at all. They have 
but one sail and one mast, and the sails are either of matting 
or of some miserable cloth.” ^ 

^ I suspect this expression to be less than fair to the sails. The Dutch 
found Indian sailcloth, woven from cotton, a tolerable substitute for 


canvas. 
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Jordanus wrote as follows from Malabar (Hald. Soc., i, 31, 
p. 63) : '' Tiie vessels of these Indies be of a marvellous kind. 
For although they be very great, they be not put together 
with iron, but stitched with a needle, and a thread made of 
a kind of grass. Nor are the vessels ever decked over, but open, 
and they take in water to such an extent that the men always, 
or almost always, must stand in a pool to bale out the water.'’ 

Jordanus described junks (p. 54) as well as ships. ” The 
vessels which they navigate in Cathay be very big, and have 
upon the ship's hull more than 100 cabins, and wdth a fair 
wind they carry ten sails, and they are very l>ulky, being 
made of three thicknesses of plank, so that the first thickness 
is as in our great ships, the second cross-wise, and the third 
again long-wise. In sooth 'tis a very strong affair." Other 
descriptions of junks given by Ibn Batuta (summarized in 
Yule’s Cathay, iv, 25) and by Marco Polo (Yule, ii, 249) 
confirm the contrast between the strong, iron-fastened junks, 
and the weak, stitched vessels of the Arabian Sea. 

Finally, we come to Marco Polo, and, as often happens with 
this author, we have to take account of conflicting versions. 
First there is the Old French text, published in voL i of the 
Recueil de Voyages of the Societe de Geographie (Paris, 
1824), more recently edited by L. F. Benedetto (Florence, 
1928), and translated by A. Kicci in the Broadway Travellers 
(London, 1931). This text is now accepted as undoubtedly 
authentic, and as the earliest version. The material portion 
of Eicci’s translation is as follows (p. 45). Their ships 
[5c. those of the Hormuz merchants] are very bad, and many 
of them are wrecked, because they are not put together wuth 
iron nails, but sewn with twine made from the husk of Indian 
nuts. . . . The ships have one mast, one sail, and one rudder, 
but no deck. After they are loaded, however, the cargo is 
covered with a piece of hide, and on the top of the cargo 
thus covered are placed the horses that are taken to India to 
be sold. They possess no iron to make nails, and so have 
recourse to wooden treenails, and to stitching with twine. 
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It is hence a matter of no little peril to sail in those ships. 
I assure yon that many are lost, for violent storins are 
frequent in the Sea of India.’’ The fourth sentence in this 
version is not quite Mteral : the text runs, II ne ont fer 
foffer agus : et for ce font per on de lign et aiisieure defilf 
or, '' they have no iron to make nails ; and therefore make 
peron of wood and stitching of twine,” the meaning of peron 
being a question for discussion. 

Next we have Pauthier’s text, translated by Yule (i, 108), 
which here follows the Old French very- closely, but instead of 
peron de lign it hB^s cJmilles de fust, which means "wooden 
pegs, or pins,” and may well refer to treenails, as Yule 
rendered. 

Next we have the Latin version known to critics as Z. 
This text has just been printed from the Toledo MS. of the 
fifteenth century as the second volume of Marco Polo : The 
Description of the World, by A. C. Moule and P. Pelliot 
(London, 1938) ; the remaining volumes of this edition have 
not yet appeared. The following is a literal rendering of the 
relevant passage.^ 

" Now the ships of Hormuz are very bad and dangerous, 
because they are frequently wrecked, because they are not 
fastened with nails, because the wood is hard [and] of a 
certain brittle quality like a clay vessel, because it is shattered 
as soon as it is pierced with nails ; but they [5C. the ships] 
are put together with wooden pegs \claviculis de ligno'], and then 
they tie, or sew, with coarse thread. They use one mast and 
one rudder ”(p. xiii). 

The main difference from the Old French text is the 
explanation given of the non-use of nails ; the older version 
says that iron was not available, while the latter says the 
wood W'US too hard. I reserve the discussion of this difference 
for a later section. 

^ I am indebted to Dr. E. J. Thomas, the Deputy Librarian of the Cam- 
bridge University^ Library, for generous assistance in preparing this 
translation. ggesteOL 
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Lastly, we have Ramusio’s text, translated as follows by 
Marsdeii, re-vdsed by Wright (p. 59 of the reprint of 1904)* 

“ The vessels built at Ormus [Hormuz] are of tlie vrorst kind 
and dangerous for na\dgatioii, exposing the merchants and 
others who make use of them to great hazards. Their defects 
proceed from the circumstance of nails not being employed 
in the construction ; the wood being of too hard a quality, and 
liable to split or to crack like eartliemvare. When an attempt 
is made to drive a nail, it rebounds and is frequently broken. 
The planks are bored, as carefully as possible, wdth an iron 
auger, near the extremities ; and wooden pins or treenails 
[cMavi de legno] being driven into them, they are in this 
manner fastened (to the stem and stern). After this, they are 
hound, or rather sewed together, with a kind of rope-yarn 
stripped from the husk of the Indian nuts. . . . The vessel has 
no more than one mast, one helm, and one deck. When 
she has taken in her lading, it is covered vith hides, and upon 
these hides they place the horses which they carry to India. 
They have no iron anchors, but in their stead employ another 
kind of ground-tackle ; the consequence of which is that in 
bad weather (and these seas are very tempestuous) they are 
frequently driven on shore and lost.'’ Modern critics are 
agreed that, while Ramusio availed himself of the freedom of 
an editor as understood in his time, he also made use of some 
authentic source, either a revised version or supplementary 
notes by Marco himself ; but there is as yet no objective 
way of determining wliich of his variations belong to which 
class. In the present passage the significant variations are 
as follows : — 

(a) Ramusio speaks of ships built at Hormuz, while the 
other versions refer to ships owned there. I take this to be 
probably editorial : there is no record of suitable timber being 
found in the vicinity, and it is much more probable that the 
Arab merchants were already building their ships on the 
Malabar Coast, as they certainly did in the fifteenth 
century. ^jmciimg. 
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(b) Eamusio attributes tbe absence of iron to tlie hardness 
of the wood, while the older version says that iron wa>s not 
to be had. Here it looks as if he was following the Latin 
text, or some variant of it, for most of what he says can be 
read as an attempt to make an adequate and intelligible 
account out of the crabbed original ; the reference to boring 
with an auger must, however, be drawn from some other 
source which I cannot identify. 

(c) Eamusio says that there is one deck, while the Old 
French version says there is no deck, and the Latin text does 
not mention decks. I think this must be an editorial 
“ correction As we shall see, there were no decks in the 
fifteenth century, and it is unlikely that they should have 
been discarded in the interval ; while the leather covers 
mentioned in both versions would be superfluous if there 
was a deck, but necessary if there was not. 

(d) Eamusio agrees with Pauthier’s text and the Latin 
version in saying that pegs, or perhaps treenails, were 
employed as well as stitching : the phrase to the stem and 
the stern ’’ is not in Eamusio, but is an explanation inserted 
by the translator, I do not know on what grounds. The 
question whether the Old French version does or does not 
mention pegs, or treenails, depends on the meaning of the 
word peron. 

In discussing this question it must be remembered that 
Marco’s French is very bad indeed : as Yule wrote (i, 83), 
“ the author is at w^'ar with ail the practices of French 
grammar ; subject and object, numbers, moods, and tenses, 
are in consummate confusion, . . . Italian words are constantly 
introduced, either quite in the crude or rudely Gallicized.” 
There is no use then in saying that peron, being singular, 
cannot mean '' treenails ” in the plural, nor can we be certain 
that it is a French word. The glossary given in the 1824 
edition of this text equates peron to cheville, but without 
explanation or authority. Benedetto in his notes on the 
, passage suggested that peron might be a mistake for piron, 
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presumably representing the Italian wbicb means some 
kinds of peg. Presumably Kicci relied on one or other of 
these sources for his '' treenails ”, for this meaning is not given 
in any of the dictionaries of Old French, or modern French 
either, which I have consulted : in them feron appears only 
as a variant of perron, meaning ''a flight of stone steps”. 
I inquired about the word from the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
and received a courteous reply referring it conjecturally to 
the Greek word irepovr} (perone), but not quoting any definite 
authority for its use in French. 

In classical Greek perone meant, according to Liddell and 
Scott, anything pointed for piercing or pinning, and this 
sense is reflected in the modern Greek usage, where the word 
means specifically “ marlinspike ” ; but according to Jabs 
Glossaire N antique it was the parent of the word 
common to Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, and meaning 

an iron nail Peron de lign may, therefore, represent 
‘‘ wooden nail ” if peron is a perversion either of piro or of 
perno, or of the Greek perone, I have traced no other similar 
word in the Mediterranean languages : there is, of course, the 
Latin pero, peronis, but it means a kind of boot, which is here 
irrelevant. 

Before, however, we accept peron as a perversion, it is 
proper on general principles of interpretation to ask if the 
word makes sense as it stands. Perno de lign would be an 
iron nail of wood ”, and pero7i de lign would be a flight of 
stone steps of wood In the first case we are justified in 
abbreviating to a wooden nail ”, and in the second to 
'' a flight of wooden steps It seems to me that the latter 
sense is possible "as an attempt to describe a clinker-built 
ship. In this build, the overlapping planics give to the eye 
a general suggestion of steps ; and I may quote a modern 
expert, who in criticizing the work of the earlier marine artists 
wrote {Mariner's Mirror, xvii, 336) that the clinker-built 
planking ... is often shown ... as a perfect staircase”. Marco 
was obviously struggling to present his observations in a 
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medium in whicii lie was not expert : if , like these artists, he 
saw the clinker-built planking as resembling a staircase, his 
words make sense as they stand. ^‘Font peron de lign et 
cuisieure de fil,'' “ make wooden staircase and stitching of 
thread,’’ would be a not entirely inadequate description of a 
stitched clmker-biiilt ship, and in any case would be more 
adequate as an account than ‘'make wooden peg[s] and 
stitching of thread On this view it is necessary to assume 
that the men who manipulated the later texts missed the 
force of the metaphor, took peron as meant for or perno, 
and substituted a more familiar term, the French chemlle, 
or the cognate Italian cliiam, both of them representing the 
Latin clavicida. 

I can find no criterion to furnish a final decision on this 
point. The entire absence of pegs from the models which 
I have described, and the absence of any reference to pegs 
in the accounts of the Portuguese eye-witnesses quoted 
further on,^ are circumstances in favour of the latter inter- 
pretation, since pegs, when once used, are not likely to have 
been discarded, but these considerations cannot safely be 
pressed too far ; and the conclusion to be drawn must be 
ambiguous. Marco originally wrote either that the ships were 
clinker-built and stitched, or that they were built with pegs 
and stitching. 

Summarizing these four accounts, we see that all of them 
agree as to the stitching and the absence of iron, while two 
lay stress on the resulting weakness of the vessel. Two of 
them mention that there were no decks, while the reference 
to a deck in Ramusio is probably a mistake. One comments on 
the inadequacy of the rudder. Two mention that there was 
only a single sail. There is no hint of stringers being employed, 

^ Damiao de Goes, in tlie Cronica de felicissimo Rei JD. Manuel, says 
(i, 74, 126, of the Coimbra edition of 1926) that the ships seen in African 
ports had pegs {cavilkas de pao) ; but he had no personal experience, and a 
scholar of his eminence is as likely to have drawn on one of the later versions 
of Marco Polo as on anything else. 
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tut Marco Polo said eitter that the ships were clinker-built, 
or that pegs, perhaps treenails, were used as well as stitching. 
Incidentally it may be noted that the insistence on the absence 
of iron, and the consequent weakness, indicates that, in the 
Mediterranean practice with which the observers were familiar, 
the planks must have been nailed. The same conclusion 
emerges from the Portuguese accounts given in the next 
section. 

4i3. {To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

EUTH’S VISIT TO THE HIGH PLACE AT BETHLEHEM 

The description of the scene at the thxeshing-floor in 
the third chapter of the Book of Ruth has given rise to 
several questions. What was the reason for the presence of 
Boaz there at night ? How did Naomi know that Boaz would 
be there and would lie down after he had finished eating and 
drinking 1 Why should Ruth have desired to spend the night 
vdth Boaz ? These and other queries are more easily answered 
when we understand the nature of the site where this 
apparently clandestine meeting between Ruth and Boaz 
occurred. 

The scene is at the Bethlehem high place, which served 
at the same time as the threshing-floor for Boaz, a man of no 
meagre possessions. Although the current translations of 
verses 3 and 6 of our chapter have Ruth going down to the 
threshing-floor, we should read to the effect that she went up 
to the threshing-floor. It is now known that the verbal root 
used (11’’) belongs to that rather large category of words 
which possess mutually opposite meanings. The same root is 
used in Judges xi, 37, where the daughter of Jephthah says 
that she will go up upon the mountains and bewail her virginity, 
doubtless to the same high place where the Israelite maidens 
■with a ritual of lamentation annually conamemorated her 
death. The root is also employed in the North Ganaanite 
Ugarit texts to indicate ascent to the throne of Baal on the 
mount of the gods in the recesses of Saphon.^ We may conclude 
that Ruth went up ’’ to the threshing-floor. 

It was not unusual for a local threshing-floor to serve as a 

^ See Otto Eissfeldt, Baal Zaphon, Zeus Kasios und der JDurchzug der 
Ismeliten durcJis MesTf Beitrdge zur Beligionsgeschichte des AUertums, i 
(Halle, 1932), p. 3. Eissfeldt tliinks the root may have this meaning in 
Judges XV, 8. Tor a recent study of words of mutually opposite meaning, 
see Robert Gordis, Some Effects of Primitive Thought on Language,” 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Iv (1938), pp. 270 ff. 
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Hgli place. Ttreshing-floors were on Mgli places where the 
breezes would facilitate the process of winnowing. The associa- 
tion of high place and threshing-floor was natural in view of 
the fact that the local deity was the god of grain, and sometimes 
actually bore the name Dagon, meaning ''grain”. The 
ancient Jerusalem high place with its sacred rock was outside 
the city and near the threshing-floor, as every one recognizes 
from the incident in 2 Samuel xxiv, relating the building of an 
altar at the threshing-floor of Araunah, where subsequently 
the altar of burnt otfering was to stand before Solomon’s 
temple. We learn from Judges vi, 11 that Gideon beat out 
wheat beneath the sacred terebinth tree at the sanctuary 
at Ophrah, and from 2 Samuel vi, 6, how the ark became 
associated with the threshing-floor of Nacon, doubtless a 
sacred site. It was because of the rites of sacred prostitution 
at these high places at threshing time that Hosea said of 
Israel : 

" You have loved the hire of a sacred prostitute 
Upon all the threshing-floors of grain.” Hosea, ix lb. 

That the threshing-floor in the third chapter of Ruth was 
associated with the Bethlehem high place is suggested by 
these parallels and by what happened there. 

The explanation that Boaz spent the night at the threshing- 
floor merely to keep watch of his grain lest some thief bear it 
away in the darkness does not suf&ciently elucidate the situa- 
tion. Boaz had many servants who could have been con- 
scripted for such a job. There is no indication of outside 
intruders, such as the Philistines. Boaz spent the night there 
as a part of the celebration of the rites of the harvest time. 
It was probably at the same time of the year, at harvest time, 
that Elkanah came to the Shiloh sanctuary, and, after 
eating and drinking, spent the night at the sanctuary (1 Samuel 

i, 18). 

It was usual for women who wanted children to visit the 

^ See H. G. May, “ The Fertility Cult in Hosea,” American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, xlviii (1932), pp. 73 ff. 
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sanctuary and tliere make tkeir petition. From 1 Samuel 
i, 18, especially in the more original text as preserved in the 
Septuagint, it would appear that there may have been a 
tradition that Samuel was actually conceived at the sanctuary, 
despite the present statement in the following verse. In view 
of this, and in the light of practices at the threshing-floor 
sanctuaries described in the above quoted passage from Hosea, 
it is easy to understand how Naomi, who wanted an heir, 
should send Ruth, perfumed and dressed in festal garments, to 
the local sanctuary at Bethlehem. Naomi hoped to have a son 
through Ruth, for Obed was counted as Naomi’s son, as vre 
see from the sequel in iv, 13 ff. 

At the time of Boax no prophets had appeared in Judah. 
The protest against the practices of sacred prostitution was 
yet to be made. The actors in the scene at the Bethlehem 
high place were not motivated by prophetic ideals. It was, 
however, the prophetic protest which purged our present 
narrative of many of the more obvious references to cult 
practices, and w^hich has made the night visit of Ruth to 
Boaz considerably more innocuous than an objective historian 
would have discovered it to be in the earlier written or oral 
sources. Even in our present account we are perhaps to under- 
stand to be euphemistic certain expressions in verses 7 and 9, 
It seems to the point to compare the gift of six omers of barley 
which Boaz gave to Ruth the next morning with the gift 
mentioned in the above quoted Hosea passage and with the 
kid which Judah promised Tamar, according to Genesis 
xxxviii, 17. 

The present writer cannot agree that the incidents related 
in the Book of Ruth are without historical foundation.^ 
There are, it is true, many mythological motives in the 
narrative.^ That Naomi and Ruth, as the source of the 

^ Of. W. E. Staples^ “ The Book of Ruth,” American JourncA of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, liii (1937), pp. 147 ff. 

^ Some of these are pointed out by Staples, loc. cit., and by A, Jeremias, 
Las alte Testament im Lichte des cdten Orients (Leipzig, 1930, 4th edition), 
pp. 487 ff. 
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Davidic liae, are represented according to the pattern of the 
mother-goddess who gives birth to a son who rules as divine 
king and brings prosperity to the land, may be accepted as 
-having been established by modern biblical scholarship. This 
does not make the accomit a fiction, but rather let us say that 
this historical tradition of David’s ancestry proclahned the 
divine character of Hebrew kingship ^ by the mythological 
patterns which formed its literary structure. This narrative 
was probably preserved at first in the traditions associated 
with the local high place at Bethlehem, even as other high 
places preserved for later historians memories of the visits of 
the patriarchs. In the light of our knowledge of the character 
of the myth and ritual at these high places, it is easy to 
understand how the traditions followed the patterns or motives 
of the ancient myths. Furthermore, if we can see that the 


setting for the action of the dramatic incident in the third 
chapter of Euth was at the high place at Bethlehem, the 
significance of that action can be more completely understood. 

Herbert Gordon May. 


THE ORDER OF SUCCESSION OF THE SIX PALLAVA KINGS 
PRECEDING MAHENDRAVARMAN I 

In his history of the Pallavas of Kahchi Mr. E. Gopalan 
has discussed the order of succession of the Pallava kings 
(pp. 49-59) and has compiled a table,, which he wishes 
to be regarded as only tentative (pp. 59-60). His material 
is obtained from the Indian Antiquary (I A.) EpigrapMca 
Indica (El.) South Indian Inscriptions (SIL) 3£adras 
' Epigmphical Reports {MER,). The .translations of two of 
the inscriptions in El, are incomplete, but full translations 
are given in the Nellore Inscriptions {NI,), The inscriptions 
are not all of equal evidential value, and accuracy cannot 

^ See, for instance, C. W. McEwan, The Oriental Origin of Hellenistic 
Kingship, Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, No. 13 (Chicago, 1934), 

pp. life. 
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be presumed in pedigrees reacHng back more tlian four of 
five generations. Only those wbich. fulfil this condition are 
regarded as authoritative. They are : — 

1. EL, vi, p. 88 ; viii, p. 143, Dalura (6). 

2. El., viii, 233, Undalur (8) E. 
trans. NL, p. 1421a, No. 2. 

3. El., XV, 249, Omgodu I (9) E. 

4. EL, viii, 159, trans. NL, p. 1421a, No. 1, Pilcira (11) R. 

5. Id., V, 155, Mangadur (12) R. 

6. Id., V, 151, Uruvapalli (13) R. 

7. El., xiv, 252, Omgodu II (14) R. 

8. MEE., 1914, ii, 82, Cura (16) R. 

9. SIE. (continuation of MER,), 1934, 30. 

The numbers in brackets refer to the serial numbers in 
Gopalan App. A, which it may be convenient to consult, 
although the descriptions are not always strictly accurate. 
The letter R means that the inscriptions are epigraphically 
related. There are six other inscriptions mentioned by 
Mr. Gopalan, which are of only secondary or of negative value, 
and three others which he considers to be much older than 
the remainder for various reasons. 

The revised list is as follows. The numbers are the serial 
numbers of the authoritative inscriptions. 

Kumaravisnu 3 

I 

Skandavarman I 3, 6 
Viravarman 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9 

Skandavarman II 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, ; Vijayaskandavarman, 1, 3 

I 

[Yuva Maharaja Visnugopa 4, 6, 7, 9 ; Visnugopavarman 6, 8 ; 
Kumaravisnu 2] 

Simhavarman 4, 5, 7, 8, 9 ; Buddhavarman 2 ; Yuvamaharaja 
Vijaya Buddhavarman 1 

. i. 

(Simhavis^u) Vijaya Visnugopavarman 8 ; Kumaravisnu 2 
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(cf. Kielhorn’s list EL, viii, App. II, p. 19, which in 
some respects the present list resembles) 

Yuva Maharaja Visnugopa did not succeed. Otherwise 
every king is the son of his predecessor and this is expressly 
mentioned in the grants, except in 1, "which does not indicate 
the relationship. 

There is one weak link — ^the identification of Vijaya 
Visnugopavarman and Kumaravisnu with Simhavisnii, who 
according to later genealogies is the fiither of Mahendra- 
varman 1. But Simhavisnu has no inscriptions in this name, 
which first occurs as Simmavinnu in the relief of the Varaha 
cave (cf. Gopalan, 87). His grandfather, the Yuvamaharaja, 
had the names of Visnugopa and apparently Kumaravisnu, 
so that it seems that Simhavisnu at first w^as called by his 
grandfather’s names. Neither of these names can apply to 
Simhavarman and Skandavarman I and II afford a previous 
instance of a king being called by the name of his grandfather. 

The sequence Skandavarman-Kuniaravisnu-Buddhavarman- 
Kumaravisiiu contains only one familiar name, the first. 
The second Kumaravisnu calls liis grandfather the fifth 
Lokapala of Lokapalas, which Simhavarman calls his grand- 
father. In the Undalur inscription (No. 2) Kumaravisnu 
(the first) is described as '' having honoured the gods, twice- 
born, gurus, and old men and being very modest and true- 
hearted {Satydtmmia- ? loyal) ” just as Y. M. Visnugopa 
is described in No. 4. The first part of the description, but 
not the modesty and true-heartedness, is ascribed by the 
pious Y. M. to his father Skandavarman -in No. 6. He calls 
him also the fifth Lokapala of Lokapalas and this epithet 
is appHed, so far as I can ascertain, only to Skandavarman 
and his son Visnugopa-Kumaravisnu. 

It is not knowm why Visnugopa never came to the throne, 
but he evidently did not do so, and the epithets '' modest 
and true-hearted ” are better applicable to a prince than 
to a king. He retained the office of Y.M. in his son’s reign 
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(No. 6). Fleet's explanation that lie was a younger brother 
of Simliavarman will not stand, as Visnugopa calls himself 
in No. 6 the son of Skandavarmaii, while Simhavarman calls 
himself the son of Visnugopa and grandson of Skandavannan 
in Nos. 4 and 5. 

As regards No. 1 it is not possible to be certain. The 
inscription is in Prakrit and there is no other Prakrit in- 
scription so late as the sixth century. But in it Vijayakhanda- 
vam[m]a is mentioned as the reigning king with a Yuva 
Maharaja Vijaya BuddhaYanima, who is not called his son. 
We know (see above) that Buddha varman was the grandson 
of Skandavannan, whose son did not succeed him. He 
would naturally be Y.M., as heir to the throne. The attribution 
is appropriate but not essential to the proposed succession. 
The Prakrit charters and a fragment of a charter with the 
name of Virakurca varman will be discussed at the end of 
this paper. 

Next we come to the secondary evidence. It comprises 
(1) two inscriptions of a date not contemporary with their 
subject-matter, one of which is undoubtedly spurious and 
the other at best a not too careful copy of a genuine charter, 
and (2) four genuine inscriptions with genealogical data 
uncertain and irregular imtil we reach Simhavarman or 
thereabouts. The spurious inscriptions are so interesting 
that a short account of them is given, although they might 
be summarily dismissed. They are to be found in EL, iii^ 
142-7 (A), and SIL, ii, 365 (B), relate to the same village 
Udayendiram, are written in Sanskrit and both have a Tamil 
endorsement to the same effect dated in the 26th year of 
the Cola Parantaka I (Hultzsch, SIL, id., calls (A) {EL, iii, 
147), another Udayendiram grant). What happened was 
probably this. The village was granted in AE 21 Nandi- 
varman I {c. 726 a.c.) to 108 Brahmans and the copper- 
plates were lost. About two centuries later disputes arose 
and a new set of plates (B) manufactured from memory 
recording the names of only 63 Brahmans including one 

JKAS. JANUARY 1939. 6 
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Kulasarman, The descendants of Khlasamiaii also manu- 
factured plates (A) purporting to be of AR 1 of a mythical 
¥andivarman granting the village to Kulasarman only, 
thus trying to establish an earlier grant so as to invalidate 
the later grant, which only allowed them share. The work 
would, of course, be done by a professional copper-plate 
forger, who would — like his famous Nadiad confreres of the 
early part of this century, who possessed an accumulated 
stock of antique blank stamped paper — ^have a stock of old 
seals and weathered copper-plates. 

B contains a vague list of ancestors and then beginning 
with Simhavisnu proceeds accurately down to Nandivarman I, 
except in so far as it calls him the son instead of the distant 
cousin of Paramesvara IL A is just fanciful, giving the line 
as Skandavarman, Simhavarman, Nandivarman, a vague 
reminiscence of past kings. For the early Nandivarman A 
probably relies on the tradition of our tliird inscription (C), 
Velurpalayam, jSII., ii, 503, which after a general list begins 
with a mythical Nandi as the father of Simhavisnu and then 
proceeds with sufficient accuracy to a late Nandivarman. 
This Nandi was probably inserted as an eponymous counter- 
part of Nandivarman. 

The fourth inscription D, Vayalur, BI., xviii, 145, goes 
back to the gods, gets on firmer ground with Viravarman, 
then for Skandavarman has Skanda-, Simha-, Skanda-Nandi-, 
Simha-, Sirnha-varman an unconvincing group, and then 
continues regularly from Visnugopa to Narasimha II 
Rajasimha. 

The fifth inscription E (Kasakudi, /SI/., 349), has a general 
list and then begins with Simha[visnu] to continue accurately ; 
and F (Kuram, /SI/., i, 144), after the general list of ancestors 
begins only with Narasimha I. The general lists are not 
meant to be genealogies. They include a number of names 
often unrelated or obviously legendary and should not be 
employed, as has sometimes occurred, as regular pedigrees. 

The remaining inscriptions are the above-mentioned Dalura, 
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No. 1 (H), Hiraliadagalli, EL, i, 2 (M) Mayidavolu, EL, 
vi, 84, all Prakrit inscriptions, (V) Dasinapura, EL, i, 398, 
and (S) Colapiiram, SIL, i, 79. The last two may be disposed 
of first. 

V is a fragmentary grant containing the name of Virakurca- 
varmaii as great-grandfather of the reigning king. It is a 
grant of the type of Nos. 4, 5, and 6, and the epithets agree 
with those of Skandavarman I and II, Viravarmaii comes 
between these two kings in the pedigree of the six kings and 
Virakurcavarmaii may be identified with him. 

S is a Tamil inscription of an archaic type containing the 
name of Yicaiya [Ci]m[ma] Vikkiramaparma. If this is 
Simhavarman, as may well be, this is nearly the oldest Tamil 
inscription known. 

The three Prakrit inscriptions are considered by Mr. Gopalan, 
p. 6, to be not later than the fourth century a.c., because, 
as he says, Prakrit inscriptions are found only up to the fourth 
century, then Sanskrit up to the seventh century and Tamil 
from then. Although this may be taken as generally true and 
conforms with the conservative view of the dates of the early 
Tamil classics, vrhich assigns them to the “ Sanskrit 
period between the ''Prakrit'’ and the "Tamil" periods, 
yet there is no reason why they should not overlap. 8, if 
correctly assigned to Simhavarman, is a Tamil inscription 
of the sixth century and No. 1 a PrMmt inscription of the 
same century. Epigraphically the three Prakrit inscriptions 
are simdlar and the earliest Vatteluttu alphabet has very 
striking points of resemblance. No. 1 is linguistically closer 
to the eleventh than to the third century, e.g. hethe below, 
Guj. heflie. Mar. liet, Hind, hefli; pdse at the side of, Guj. 
pdse, Mar. pas, Hind, pds ; cettam field, Guj. chet-ar (Narsimh 
Mehto, fifteenth century), Mar. Set. 

This charter, as previously mentioned, contains the names 
of Vijaya Khandavamma and Yuvamaharaja Vijaya Buddha- 
vamma, who is not, hovrever, called his son. It contains also 
the name of the donor Queen Carudevi (the queen of Buddha-^ 
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varma) who is called [Bu]ddhi[yam]kiira j ana vi, interpreted 
as the mother of Buddhyankura, who is therefore tentatively 
regarded as the successor of Buddhavarma. Now (1) 
Buddhyankura may be a wrong restoration (there is space 
on the copperplate for three aksaras between dhi and fo) ; 
(2) the whole expression may be merely a title of Carudevi 
and (3) a grandson whose grandfather and father (presumably) 
are still alive, is a long way from the throne. The inclusion 
of two names as rulers only is therefore justified and conforms 
with the other evidence. The ^ivaskandavarman of H. and 
M. may refer to the first Skandavarman, whose date must 
fall sometime in the fifth century a.c., or to an earlier king. 

The six kings can be regarded provisionally as having 
reigned on the average twenty-five years each and the dates 
will then be Kumaravispu c. 450 a.c. Skandavarman I c. 475, 
Viravarman c. 500 Skandavarman II c. 515, Simhavarman 
c. 550, Simhavisnu c. 575. The dates assigned to an early 
Visnugopa 340 and to Simhavarman 438 are beyond the scope 
of this paper, but with Sivaskandavarman and his presumed 
father Bappa afford material for speculation. 

The Penugonda charter E.I. xiv, 331, which Mr. Gopalan 
mentions (his No. 18) is a record of Ganga kings which states 
that Harivarma (Aryavarma) was installed by Simhavarman 
and his grandson Madhava II by Skandavarman. It hardly 
fits in with the succession list of Pallavas, as the accession 
of Harivarma may have been 480 and of Madhava II 520. 
But this record omits Visnugopa Ganga from the line, an 
omission which lessens the probative value of the remainder 
of the evidence. It is not therefore necessary to reconcile its 
testimony with that of the Pallava charters. 

A' ote. — ^Dr. L. D. Barnett has very kindly drawn my attention to Mr, K. G. 
^ankar’s article in lEQ.^ September, 1926 , but he has based his genealogy, 
like Mr. Gopalan, on what I consider to be untrustworthy evidence. 


406 . 


Alfred Master. 
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TURKS IN KHOTANESE TEXTS 

The following paper w^as read to the Central Asian 
Section of the Twentieth Congress of Orientalists in Brussels, 
September, 1938. 

References will be found to unpublished Khotanese texts, 
as a means of control when these texts are available. 

I propose here to refer briefly to names of peoples, Turks 
as well as others, and to titles used by them, mentioned in 
the Khotanese texts of which an edition is in preparation. 

To make the names clear a few remarks are necessary on 
the orthography in which they have been transmitted. 

The Khotanese using an Indian alphabet employed certain 
of the vowels and consonants as follows : — 


a 


a Tibetan rrgyadi-si^mi = rgyal-sim, 

Chinese clia = ^ (diverge) 1157 ts'a. 

Turkish ttahi:, ttalia = tay ; aupika = dpM 



‘ lungs 

-a 


-a Turk, hidigd = bilgd. 

u 1 


Chin, gukiniini, gdhimqni 3E ^ u < 

d 1 

‘ 0 , u 

ng^ok, 609 mdn < mu9n. 

ami 

Sansk. laka — loka. 

au J 


Turk, bddyna, bddauna = budmi. 

dj 

= ; 

1 ttulisi, ttudUa ; Skt. kzdesa = kleia. 

M, A, h: = 

X khahq:ni == x^y^'^ - 

A, A. 

■,k = 

y ttahi.\ ttaha = tay. 


A final foreign consonant is usually provided with the 
vowel i, but this vowel mark may be absent, and then it 
has been read conventionally with the inherent -a. So Sansk. 
dmmi = om, shyesi = Tib. sJcyes ‘ a present Turk. ha:m, 
hana = 

An important point is the expression of the plural of foreign 
words ending in a vowel. To final -a and -a (representing 
foreign o, was added -va and -ta. Both v and t may be 
^ K refers to Karlgren, Analytical Dictionary of Chinese and Sino-J ajpanese. 
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considered to be Hatns consonants here. Hence Turk, iiha:, 
plur. uha:m, bayarkdva, bayarkdta ' Bayirqu ' and Tib. 
indicating ' inhabitant of in the Khotanese plural pata, 

m kamttaha-pata ' inhabitants of Qaratay A similar -25- 
occurs frequently in Chinese words as 7^ yauti, ^ gati, 

Turks and other peoples are mentioned in a considerable 
number of Khotan official documents. These texts were 
mainly reports sent by various emissaries {hada) to the 
Khotanese king, and are concerned with the region of Sa-tsou 
and Kan-tsou in N.W. China. Two of these, Ch 00269 and 
P2741, treat of the same events. Ch 00269 is the report of 
two bay aka ^ guides or escorts’, Chiki Gulai and Dum 
Samgalaka. P 2741 is the report of Thyai Padi-tsa and Thyai 
Haryasaki. It is reported that seven princes {rrispura), 
whose home is China, and who are called '' sons of the king ”, 
evidently the Chinese emperor, wish to visit the Gosrnga 
hill in Ehotan. The conditions described indicate that the 
roads vrere unsafe and the princes were advised to return to 
China. 

I. Names OE Peoples 

The names of interest here are the following : — 

1. ttrruki, tturki. To be compared with Turk {turk)^ 
Mahrnamay 64 twrh Since Tibetan rarely used initial tr- 
and had only one final guttural, namely -y, tliis name would 
be expected in the form drvg in Tibetan. Beside drug, dni-gu 
is also known, and it is well known that the Chinese form 
of the name ^ 4=98 fu < Vu9t, d‘u 9 t, 604 kite < kim, 

or according to a gloss (Pelliot, JA., 1934, i, p. 93), M < 
kiudt, indicates a final -ut. 

In Khotanese the name occurs alone as in P 2741.98 — 
cvai jsdm m cimgi rrumdi Mya Jiq:ni va mnsM ya 
tvd VI jsdm Urruha bisi ysydmdi pldaki dstamna^ 

^ what was a present to the Khan from the Chinese 




emperor, that the Turks carried off, all of it, the letter 
.■and the rest. 'V' . 

and ttrmhvdsti thyai haryasaki pamv§. 

But more frequently the name UrruM, tturU is associated 
with the name bmjarkam in a compound phrase. 

P 2741.65 ttrruM bayarkavam Mya Jwna ' the army of the 
Tiirk Bayirqu h 

P 2741.122 if bayarlmvani htya budimactya ‘ the %ulmaci 
of the Tiirk Bayirqiih 

2. hafarkava, bayarkata, always together with the 
name ttrrukiy Uurhi, the Bayirqu, Chin. ^ ^ pa-ie-ku < 
K 750, 228, 421 V^at-m-huo, Orqon b^yh^qu. 

3. uhurysi. Probably the name Oyu^;, Sogd. 'wywz on 
the Kara Balgasun inscription. In Khotanese as part of a 
personal name : Ch 00269.87 uhu:ysi uha: cu rrm pamit 
yimya ' Oyuz iiga who obeyed the royal commands h P 2741.57 
reports the death of twenty-four men including uliu:ysi 
quga. He had previously (1. 40) summoned Thyai Padi-tsa 
to an interview and in 1. 56 he is associated with the Uyghurs, 

4. livaihu:ra, hvaiMra, hve:hvu:ra, hvehvarra. These 
are the Uyghurs, and are the people most frequently mentioned 
in the texts. At one juncture they are said to be in Karattaha 
(Qaratay) near K^micu (Ch 00269.77). In P 2790.37 Jcqmicu 
bisd hve:hura ' the Uyghurs of Kantsou ’ are named. One of 
their chiefs ‘was named ^garaki Attemmi uha:. 

5. cumuda; cimuda. This people, which is frequently 

mentioned, represents the {JSj^ 6umul of Kasyari, Chinese 

^ I ^ K 1256 ts^u < isH^o, K 617 mi < miet^ and 
probably also the Cimola of the Niya Kharosthi documents. 

6. ehikl, cika. As part of a personal name chiki gulai 
and clka gulai (P 2896.26), it may represent the Turkish 
name ciq : Orqon cik bud^n, Eunic Turk. {JRAS,, 1912, 
186, 4), cik, Mahrnamay 26 6yq, 

7. The ten names of the Stael-Holstein roll recently treated 
by Dr. Henning, BSOS,, ix, 564 ff., lines 27-30 : — 
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ijuva yahi:da^ri adapaMtti bdku bdsihdtti humhiri Mribari 
tli ttuUsi stare 

. . knju sVcari ttaugara ayabtri caraihi: yabuttikari 
anahi'dipabMtti haraUaha-pata tti tta ri dii sahuta 
sddwnlyattffuJcibayarMtac^^ 

There is probably here a word ayay<ilpayut {bh for A = y). 
It must be treated elsewhere. 

8. ttarrdasa, ttardasam. Associated in Khotanese texts 
wdth the tiCidtia and the tturki bayarkdva. Orqon tardus 
bud^% 

9. ttMisa, tMisI, Orqon toPs, Chinese M W K991 
Pie < Piet, 62$ h < hk. At one juncture they are said to 
be in the Yipkin-tay and in Bedidaruki (Ch 00269.76). 
P 2741.71 mentions the kUhi bisd ttudlm ' the Tolis in the 
city and P 2741.66 Mtlia mgavmn dstamna ttudisa ^ the 
Tolis and others, iiga-officials in the city h P 2741.19 names 
a ttudUi sadicl ttdttdhi:, and P 2790.52 tiudUi ttimgadl ttdttdhi: 

10. ttattara. Orqon Mahrnamay tPr, In P 2741,118 
huhi:thii bisd ttattara are ‘ the Tatars of Buhiithij ’ (cf. F, W. 
Thomas, JRA8., 1937, 309, on Bogdo). In P 2741.120 the 
ttattara are reported to be blocking the Suhi:cu road. 

11. kuysa. Occurring in one document P 2024.19 kuysdsta 
and 21 kuysa ttattara. The name corresponds in form to the 
Quz of Kasyari, who identifies Quz ulus with the land of 
Balasayun, and the Quz ordu with the city Balasayun itself. 
Historical connection of the names is not established. 

12. dum, du, plur. dumta, dumva. The name is fairly 
frequent. P 2741.69 hve.'hvara u dumta ' the Uyghurs and the 
Dumta’. At one juncture they are alone in Kamicu 
(Ch 00269,71). P 2790.118 an ofGLcial durp ttattymisi oihi:si 
is mentioned, in whose name the Turkish tutmis is contained. 
dilm (or du) sa^ngalakd is, one of the principal emissaries. 
In the Stael-Holstein roll 30 (see under No. 7 above) we 
must read probably karattaha-pata tti tta ri du sahuta ^ in- 
habitants of Karattaha, these are the sayun(-divisions ?) 
of the Du h Ch 00269.61 biruki dum ttdrnga ^ the biruq Tona 
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of the Dum ’j where ttdmga corresponds to the Orqon toha. 
Clearly the Du were either Turks or Turkicized. They may 
represent the Lung f | people of Chinese texts* 

13. ttamgatTO, Orqon tamit, the Tanguts, once named 
in P 2741.97, where an emissary (hadi) is said to have fled 
with emissaries of the Tanguts to the Turks. 

14. hinva§t|. One reference in P 2741.38 in the documents, 

but the huna are mentioned in the Buddhist poem E 16,9. 
According to Schlegel {Die chinesischen Imchrift auf dem 
mgufisclien Denhnal m Kara Balgassu% under the 

Wei dynasty (227-264) the ^ K 508 < yiwn were one 

of the Uyghur tribes. The name could equally well represent 
an abbreviation of y: t'u-u-x^m (cf. Pelliot, Toung 

Pao, 20, 323 ff.). 

15. namisana, the people of the Nam-san. The name 
seems to occur also in the Niya Kharosthi document 103, 
col. F 2 naynmasanisa (gen. sing.). 

16. suli, plur. sulya, adj. sulinaA No variation in the 
initial has been found, so that the s is probably original. 
It is then not the same as the Tibetan su-Ug, su-leg ' Kasyar 
but the Chin. ^ su4% cf. K 1105 tsu^ ts'u < tsudt^ ts'udt, 
and 527 li < Iji, the Sogdians. The Fan-yu tsa-ming has 
Sull (ed. Bagchi, i, p. 295, No. 861). 

17. khyesva. Probably the people of Kasyar. The adj. 
hi -ana will be preserved in the name of a monastery of 
Khotan called hhye-so-na in Tibetan (F. W. Thomas, Tibetan 
Literary Texts and Documents, p. 133), built by ’A-lyo-hjah, 
queen of the Ga-hjag, the Kancaks of Kasyar. hhyes- has 
been modified from Tchas- or hhyas-. The Mahrnamay 75 has 
Fsy, 

18. ttaMki, ttagkva, Taciks, that is, Arabs. The form of 

^ This adjectival form to a word ending in 4 may be traced perhaps also in 
arginva, loc. pi. (Stael-Hoistein roll 22), from argi- j also in Jcucma in the 
Fan-yu tsa-ming (ed. Bagchi, i, p. 295, No. 864) given as the name of Kuci. 
Possibly it may occur also in the arsiim-, attested in the gen. sg. as a personal 
name in the Niya Kharosthi documents, with which Orqon Turkish 
(vocalization ?) might conjecturally be associated. 
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the Khotanese word indicates that it is derived from a non- 
Iranian source. Khotanese f represents Chinese z < Mid, 
Chinese ni, nii, Eeference may be made to the list in F. W. 
Thomas/' A Buddhist Chinese Text in Brahmi Script/ ’ ZDMG., 
91 (1937), 38-9, where occm mhi: ^ K zo:<miah, Tib. 

§ Zl K 8 ar < ni% Tibetan ze, Mi, and others. It would 
therefore suit here to compare Chinese ^ K 952 t'ai < 
t'di, 891 s’i < (WidJz and si < zi, and :A: K 890 % 

si < zidk used of the Arabs. If the Khotanese form is derived 
from the Chinese, it will confirm a reading of the Chinese 
form with final guttural, a reading which Professor Haloun 
informs me is accepted. The Tibetan used stag-gzig. In the 
west are found Mid. Pers. fcyh ^tdziy, Armenian tacik, N. 
Pers. tdpk, tdzl. In P 2024.23 ttaMkau kddara is probably 
' an Arab sword 

II. Titles 

1. khaha:ni, ha:ha:ni, the ^ayan, Chin. K414 

k'o < ¥d, 296 < ydn, Sogd. (Karabalg.) yy-n, 

Mahrnamay Tib. kha-gan. Ch 00269.63 kqmicu bisai 

hhahqini jsdmdi ' they slew the Kan-tsou 

Ch 00269.65 kqmicu bisd ha:hq:ni hlya jasti ' the x^y^^’s 
queen in Kan-tsou ’. 

2. ha:nij hana, mistq hqni, the x^n, title of the ruler in 
Kan-tsou (P 2790.80). In P 2741.50 buka hq:m is named. 
The accession of a new x^n (P 2898.11, P 2741.12), a young 
xan whose orders are not obeyed (P 2790.64), and the death 
of the great x^-n (P 2786.9) are mentioned, cahi.rai 1ia:ni 
" Cayri xnn ’ is named in P 5538 recto. 

3. ttattaM:, Tib. to-dog, Sogd. (Karabalg. I. 10) twtwk’n, 
Chin. ^ § K 1187 tu < tuo, 908 tu < tuoh (Jap. to4ohu), 
Eunic Turk, tutu^q {JRAS., 1912, 219), Mahrnamay 26, 27 
twtwy. F. W. K. Miiller in Festschrift Thomsen gave tutuxdn. 

4. cihirsi, once P 2790.118 : dum ttdttmlsi cihi:si, Chin. 

^ K 1097 ts'i < ts‘mk, 885 si < si, Manichean text 

^yg^yy^ Eunic Turk. BgU. 
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5. charL P 2741.82 ttrruM cMH, Tib. drugu-cor {JRAS., 
1927, 68 ; 1930, 84), drugu^jor {JRA8., 1931, 816). Mahr- 
naniay cwf, Orqon Chin. ^ K 1235 tso < If at. 

6. saharnh Oh 00269.60, P 2741.12, 67, ^103, sahqni 

Ch 00269.73, sahauni P 2786.121, plur. sahuta Stael-Holstein 
roll 30. According to Kasyan sayun was a princely title 
among the Qarluq, and ata sayun was a physician among 
the Turks. 

7. digyina. P 5538 A 10, dagyini Oh 00269.63, dagyaina 

P 2024.30, 32, Orqon tig% Mahrnamay tgyn, tqyn, tkyn, 
Sogd. (Karabalg.) tyhyn, Indian coin thjn\ Brahmi 

script tigma, Kasyari tigin, plur. tigit. 

8. uha:, uga, auga, plur. uha:va, q^ha:va, q^gava, quhavdm, 
quhavau, qugavcm. The identity of the titles seems established 
by the use of both with the same name Begaraki, in spite 
of the variant spellings. It seems to represent Turkish ugd, 
Sogd. (Karabalg. 'wh\ Mahrnamay 33, 36, 37, 38 wg\ 19, 34 
^wg\ 

9. biruki, Kasyari h'imq ' chamberlain Orqon buj'^ruq 
officier In Khotanese the blmki is associated with the 

uga: P 2898.4 qdgavd u blrukamy Oh 00269.103 uJia:va u 
blruka. 

10. inada P 2790.91, Mahrnamay 62 ^yn^l^ 97 yrdl, Turfan 
text (T. Ill, M. Ill, quoted Mahrnamay, p. 31, note 1), 
znaly Cay. 

11. ttarkani, ttarkana, ttamhana. Sogd. (Karabalg. 1. 3) 

py’ tryn, Mahrnamay ^ T? J ^ 957 ta < 

d'dty 296 kan < kan, 447 kuan < kudn, rapyav. 

12. baduna, badauna, bddqna. Orqon bud^n, Turfan 
texts budtm. It is used as a title in Khotanese. 

407. H. W. Bailey. 
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Near East 

The Papyrus Ebees. By B. Ebbell. The Greatest Egyptian 
Medical Document. 10|- x 7|, pp. 136. London : 
Humphrey Milford, 1937. 15s, 

Another translation of the Papyrus Ebers, and this time 
by a qualified medical man who has made use of the latest 
advances in Egyptology, is an event which rejoices the heart 
of all medical historians. For as Dr. Ebbell, the translator, 
himself says : '' Egypt, not Greece, must be considered the 
original home of the medical art (introduction, page 26). 

The stage that medicine has reached at any period of a 
nation^s history can be judged from more than one indication. 
In the first place the position that magic holds in orthodox, 
as opposed to popular, therapeutics is an excellent test. 
Does the Papyrus Ebers show that the Egyptian doctors 
of 1650 B.c. believed that disease and cure were due to super- 
natural agencies or did they believe that man’s folly or mis- 
fortune caused disease and that nature, assisted by their 
own efforts, brought about the cure ? 

Unfortunately there is no index to the work under review, 
the only feature, I may add, which mars an otherwise excellent 
little work. However, on reading through the text the answer 
will be found on pages 18, 29, 35, 42, 70, 73, 103, 105, 110, 
126. The position may be summed up in the translator’s 
own words : " Incantations are prescribed in very few cases 
chiefly against diseases where ordinary remedies fail, and where 
it may thus be good to have a psychically active aid to 
refer to ' ut aliquid fiat 

Descending to details, a second indication of the stage of 
advancement of medical knowledge is to be found in the 
recognition of disease as an entity rather than as a syndrome. 
In this respect Egyptian medicine was not very far advanced. 
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Professor Breasted spoke disparagingly of the papyrus for 
this very reason (see pages 13, 50 note 1). In diseases of the 
eyes, as readers of Herodotus might expect, the papyrus 
shows the Egyptians at their best. 

Thirdly, empiricism must have showm to a people, however 
primitive, that certain drugs are more or less specific for 
certain diseased conditions. The number of drugs thus 
recognized is some indication of the stage of that people’s 
knowledge. The pharmacopoeia of the Egyptians was large 
(see page 59). 

And finally, although this points to a very highly developed 
civilization and specialized knowledge, the realm of surgical, 
as opposed to medical, treatment offers a criterion by which 
a nation’s medical attainments can be judged. By 500 b.c. 
Egyptian surgery was inferior to that of Greece, for Darius 
nearly lost the use of his leg through the bungling of his 
Egyptian doctor and regained it thanks to the skill of 
Democedes, a Greek captive. The Papyrus here translated 
gives no indication that surgery was ever much practised 
in Egypt ; yet we know that it was, because the Edwin Smith 
Papyrus, written about 2800 B.c., is almost entirely surgical. 
Herodotus says that specialization was carried to the extreme 
limit among the ancient Egyptians. Probably, therefore, the 
absence of any description in the Ebers Papyrus is due not 
to the lack of knowledge, but because this papyrus represents 
a textbook for specialists in internal medicine and the 
Edwin Smith Papyrus one for specialists in surgery (see 
pages 12, 14). 

In short this translation is a useful addition to our know- 
ledge of medicine at the beginning of historical times. The 
printing is good, it is free from misprints, and although 
written by (I believe) a Norwegian, the English is faultless. 
Not the least valuable part of the book is a very excellent 
introduction. 
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Fouilles execxjtees i Mallia : Premier Eapport, I, 1922-4 
(1928), II (1930) ; Deuxieme Rapport (1925-6), 1936. 
Par Feenanb Chapoutiee, Jeax Chaebonneaux, 
Eexe Joly. Boole Frangaise d’Atlieiies. Btudes 
Cretoises. 11|- X 9. Tome I, pp. ii + 63, pis. 36; 
Tome II, pp. xii + 95, pk 8, figs. 36; Tome IV, 
pp. iv + 53, pis. 34, map 1. Paris : Geuthner. 

Mallia is a small palace-site on the north coast of Crete, 
excavated between 1922 and 1931, and now in course of 
publication. The separate account of the Minoan writings 
found in the palace was published in 1930 {Mides Cretoises, ii) 
by Monsieur Chapoutier, and reviewed in JBAS,, Oct., 1929, 
p. 891, by Sayce, The first report describes the course of 
the excavations and the general outlay of the west wing 
of the palace, its pottery, terra-cotta figures, and objects of 
stone and bronze, with a provisional chronology. The second 
gives the results of the supplementary excavations round 
the central court, and their finds ; and we have still to await 
reports on the remainder of the palace buildings, and on the 
neighbouring cemeteries. 

Like Knossos and Phaestos, Mallia consists of a complex of 
rooms and passages surrounding a central court, about the 
same size as that of Phaestos. The long east side has a con- 
tinuous portico, giving access to a range of store-rooms 
(‘'magazines •’) hke those of Knossos. Opposite lay the main 
public rooms on a ''piano nobile ” supported by basements 
and entered from the court by a spacious staircase, again 
as at Knossos ; the main entrance, from the land side, is at 
the south end ; and northward, towards the sea front about 
half a mile away, there is another large court bounded by a 
portico and surrounded by what seem to have been warehouses 
with numerous clay store- jars, a few of which have been 
reconstructed where they stood. These arrangements are the 
more interesting because, unlike Knossos and Phaestos, which 
are perched on spurs of higher ground and accommodated 
to it. Mallia stands on dead level, and consequently its outlay 
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has not been deranged by such considerations. But the 
general plan is nevertheless as unsymmetrical as that of a 
modern factory; and the same realism expresses itself in 
the arrangements for lighting and for internal communica- 
tions ; doors, for example, are seldom in the middle of a 
room-wall, but are put where they are most convenient. 

The principal period of construction extends from the end 
of the Middle Minoan period to the early part of the late 
Minoan, hut ends before the “Palace period’’ of L.M. II. 
But there are deposits of debris going back to Early Minoan III 
and a previous occupation of the site ; and when the material 
sealed beneath the later floors has been examined, there may 
be more to say about this phase. 

The detailed finds include nothing comparable with the 
great sword and leopard-shaped axe head from the first 
excavations. The publication of the pottery is less systematic 
than has now become customary, and there are few indications 
of scale. 

For those who are impatient for the publication of the results 
to 1931, there are the annual summaries in the Bulletin des 
Correspondances Helleniques, 

A . 771 . A . 869 . J. L. MyrES. 

Til-Barsib. Par P. Thureau-Danoin et Maurice Dunand, 
avec le concours de L. Cavro et G. Dossiisr. Service des 
Antiquites en Syrie, Bibliotheque archeologique et 
historique XXIII. llj x 9, Texte, pp. 166, pL 1, figs. 19, 
album, pis. 53, plans 6. Paris (Genthner), 1936. Frs. 200. 

The ancient city of Til-Barsib, capital of the Aramaean 
state 'Adin, was attacked by Shalmanezer III in 858 b.c. 
and seems to have remained in Assjnrian hands, for Sennacherib 
built boats there. Its importance was that its strong position 
commanded a ferry over the Euphrates, on the great road 
westward into Syria : and later a Roman road to this crossing 
was used by Julian, and by the pilgrim Silvia iEtheria after 
him, about 385. 
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The site was identified by Hogarth, in 1908, with Tell 
’Ahniar about 40 km. below Biregik and 20 km. from Jerablus. 
In 1911 Campbell Thompson copied an Assyrian inscription 
here, and after reconnaissance by Perdrizet, in 1925, the 
x4ssyrian palace was excavated in 1929“1931 for the Louvre, 
with assistance from the Clercq Fxmd and the French Ministry 
of Public Instruction. 

The present volume describes, besides this palace, the 
topography of the site, its history before, during, and after 
the Assyrian domination, the fortifications, and the sculptures 
and inscriptions scattered over the site. 

The great mound which covers the city and is upheld by 
the foundations of its walls, culminates, near the middle of 
its river frontage, in a citadel about 25 metres high, much 
eroded by the current, but still conserving three main courts 
of the palace, with their surrounding rooms and corridors. 
The floors are often paved, and the mud-brick walls plastered 
and frescoed. A throne-room is partly preserved ; and in 
the domestic quarters are several bathrooms and lavatories, 
with subterranean drainage system. The whole building, 
and much of its decoration, dates from Assurnazirpal II 
(883-859 B.C.), but there were extensive repairs under 
Assurbanipal, and some change of fresco-style. 

These palace frescoes are the most important finds at Til- 
Barsib. Though fragments of Assyrian painting were recorded 
by Layard and others, the great palace-sites were decorated 
uniformly with relief-sculpture. Here, in a provincial governor’s 
abode, remote from stone-quarries, the mud-brick walls were 
plastered and painted with similar scenes — the king receiving 
tribute and homage, guards marshalling or slaying prisoners, 
hunting scenes, chariotry, together with winged demons, bulls, 
and fish-gods, lions and ibex ; medallions, panelled friezes, 
and rich borders of lotus, palmette, and rosettes. The colours 
are red and blue only, within black outlines on the white 
ground ; the drawing is conventional but vigorous, and 
there are occasional corrections and improvements on the 

JEAS. JANTTABY 1939. 7 
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guiding-sketcties. Tlie conservatioii aad copying of these 
fragile pictures deserves the highest praise ; for the photo- 
graphs show how they had snifered, and the colonred frontis- 
piece-part of a sea fight— how remarkable an addition they 
are to our knowledge of Assyrian art. 

Above and below this Assyrian stratum, Til-Barsib makes 
other contributions to archaeology. At the base of the mound 
lie 3 metres of primitive painted ware, with lattice triangles 
and wavy lines. Then comes a deep deposit (7 + 4 m.) 
with numerous walls, and in the upper part of it (4 m.) a 
large built chamber-tomb with burials and a pile of over 
1,000 vases ; plain burnished ware, with spouts occasionally 
modelled as men and animals, high pedestal-feet, and other 
characters recalling Sumerian wares. This tomb, and some 
cist graves of the same culture, are assigned by the excavators 
to the second millennium b.c. ; but the bronzes, resembling 
those of Ur and the earliest bronze age of Cyprus, may well 
be earlier. Thirdly, an ‘'Aramaean’’ settlement (l|m.) 
with confused rectangular rooms immediately precedes the 
Assyrian conquest and occupation layer (6 m.). After the 
desertion (rather than devastation) of the Assyrian palace, 
the site seems to have wilted — ^probably the caravan road 
had shifted its crossing of the Euphrates to Jerablus or to 
Zeugma. But there are sarcophagi and jar burials, described 
as Persian, in the palace debris, and a thin top-dressing of 
Hellenistic votive terra-cottas and Arab remains. 

Scattered about the lower town and beyond it, but very 
likely derived from the acropolis, are fragments of Hittite 
sculptures and inscriptions (published elsewhere), and the 
north-east gate of the fortress wall is guarded by couched 
lions resembling those of Carchemish and Singirli. The 
cuneiform inscription on the Hons, already noted, records 
the doings of a governor, Shamshidlu, who is already known 
as eponym for 780, 770, and 752 b.c., and gives his lions their 
names. It throws new light on a difficult period, but demon- 
strates the continuity of Assyrian dominion at Til-Barsib. 
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Two otlier cuneiform texts, found near the palace, record 
victories of Assurbanipai ; as one of them is unfinished, it 
probably belongs to the end of his reign (669 B.G.). 

A. 768. J. L. MyBES. 


Far East 

Malaysia. A Study in Direct and Indirect Kule. By 
Rupert Emerson. 8| x 5|-> pp. xii + 536, maps 2. 
New York : The Macmillan Company, 1937, 

The author of this wmrk is Assistant Professor of Government 
in Harvard University and he was enabled to undertake it 
by financial support from the '‘ Bureau of International 
Research, Harvard University and Radcliffe College ”, Based 
as it is on a very large number of sources, published and 
unpublished, and a " year’s journey to the East ”, it is a 
valuable achievement, giving a fairly full account of the 
modern history, development, and present state of British 
Malaya, together with a good many statistics. The Dutch 
East Indies are also discussed but occupy less than a quarter 
of the volume, including an interesting comparison between 
Dutch and British methods of administration ; these portions 
of the book may well be left to the attention of Dutch 
reviewers. 

Besides being a compiler and observer, the author is a 
critic, but unfortunately he is also a strong partisan with 
preconceived opinions and prejudices. He makes much use 
of such terms as imperialism, capitalism, and exploitation, 
all in a derogatory sense, and his attitude of mind has often 
warped his judgment. For him, any government that is not 
dependent on a democratic electorate is an autocratic clique 
out of touch with the community. Even if it happens to do 
the right thing he is inclined to suggest a wrong motive 
(e.g. p. 479 in the matter of forest reserves, and of waste 
lands reserved for Malay occupation). 

Actually, of course, the Government of British Malaya, 
as well as its officials, is subject to the law as administered 
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by tlie courts, and also to tbe regulations and tbe supervision 
of the Colonial Office ; and through its local representatives 
it is in constant contact with the people under its charge. 
Moreover it is almost the only section of the highly mixed 
community of British Malaya that has no particular '' axe 
to grind'’, but is concerned to give every race and class a 
'^fair deal”. The two races that together make up four- 
fifths of the population of the whole country are the Malays 
and the Chinese ; and it is quite certain that neither would 
willingly submit to a legislative majority of the other. Such 
a situation would soon put an end to the cordial relations 
which at present exist between the various races represented 
in British Malaya. 

There are many other points in the work on which com- 
ments might be made, for which there is no space here. 
But in view of the author’s attitude towards the education 
policy of the local government (p, 303) it is only fair to mention 
that, while the government does not think fit to burden the 
rank and file of the rising generation with the learning of 
Enghsh, hundreds of Malay boys (besides Chinese, Indians, 
Eurasians, and others) pass the Cambridge School Certificate 
and Junior Examinations every year. Eor years past also 
there have been a few Malays (as well as Chinese and others) 
educated at English Universities or called to the bar at the 
Iims of Court ; among the latter section one is now the 
ruler of one of the Federated Malay States and another has 
recently been appointed a judge of the Supreme Court of 
those States. Locally the study of medicine is promoted by 
the Medical College, and a variety of forms of higher education 
by Baffles College, both of which institutions are in Singapore 
and of University standard. The cost of education in the 
colony (Straits Settlements) amounted in 1936 to over 
12 per cent, of its total expenditure. 

B. m. 


C. 0. Blagdek. 
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Studies in Indonesian Culture, I. Oirata, a Timorese 
Settlement on Eisar. By J. P. B. de Josselin de Jono. 
10 X TJ, pp. 289, pis. 2. Amsterdam: Uitgave van de 
N. V. Eoord-Hollandsclie Uitgevers-Maatschappi], 1937. 

This is the first of a series of monographs by an author who 
under the auspices of the Rockefeller Institution has spent 
one year in the eastern part of the Malay Archipelago. His 
aim has been to furnish a reliable contribution to our very 
scanty knowledge of the cultures and languages of that region 
and to reconnoitre this ethnological field of study with a view 
to the possibilities and requirements of future research work. 
Seeing that in one year he visited five islands, his stay on 
each fluctuating between a few weeks and four months, the 
present volume may be termed the product of the age of the 
by-pass and the aeroplane : it would have made Van der Tuuk 
or Von De Wall gape and stare. The title, indeed, is mis- 
leading, as the contents are mainly Knguistic. Quite rightly, 
however, the author claims that there is no better way 
of approach to a culture than the study of the language’’. 
Accordingly he devoted his five weeks at the sun-bathed 
palm-encircled ” village of Oirata to taking down a 
characteristic myth of tribal origin from the mouths of nine 
elders. This was done with the assistance of a native inter- 
preter who knew Malay. '' Our method of working was as 
follows. After speaking one or two minutes, the narrator 
stopped and the interpreter slowly repeated what had been 
said, so that it could be written down. At the end of each 
session, when the narrators had left, the text was gone through, 
mistakes were rectified, and the interpreter dictated a Malay 
translation. When the whole myth had been recorded and 
translated in this manner, text and translation were worked 
through once more, word for word, and the former was 
grammatically analysed 

The folk-tale, which is the central feature of this interesting 
monograph, is prefaced by a chapter on the clans and castes 
and kinship in Oirata. The three castes, that occur in all the 
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soutii-westeni islands, “ are on their way to becoming mere 
status-groups without fixed rules of heredity and unhampered 
by rigorous marriage prohibition. . . . The most serious 
symptom is the possibility of promoting oneself to a higher 
caste.’ V Why serious, seeing that it is a world-wide 
phenomenon and except in rigid static communities to he 
expected from human nature? Although he disclaims 
perfect familiarity with the sounds of the language after so 
short a study, the author adds one chapter on phonetics 
and another on grammar; concluding with a useful 
vocabulary. The book is written in English. 

A. 987. R. 0. 'WlKSTEDT. 


Towaeds Anokor ; in the footsteps of the Indian invaders. 
By H. G. Quaritch Wales, with a Foreword by Sir 
Francis Younghusband. 9x 6, pp. 248, ills 42, 
maps 5. London: George G. Harrap, 1937. 12s. 6c?. 

In this volume Dr. Quaritch Wales has done good service 
to the cause of Indonesian studies by presenting to the 
general public, in popular style, the results of the visits which 
he has paid during the past six or seven years to Siam, Malaya, 
Burma, Java, and Cambodia, for the purpose of studying 
Indian colonial expansion in those countries during the 
first millennium of the Christian era. His sub-title is not 
altogether satisfactory as it seems to connote military con- 
quests, whereas, apart from the Chola invasions of the Malay 
Peninsula at the end of the period under review, most of 
the Indian invaders ” were probably traders or missionaries 
of the Buddhist faith, in fact settlers ’’ in the true sense of 
the word. If we pass this over, however, the general reader 
will find a clear and entertaining account of the author’s 
travels in Siam, where he traced the course of the Indian 
settlers across the Peninsula from Takuapa on the west coast 
to Jaya on the east. Here he raises the interesting question 
of the Indian colonization of Java, and gives his reasons for 
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believing that it was from Jaya and not from Palembang in 
Sumatra that Java received its Buddhist culture. This 
problem will need much more study in the future, and the 
'' pros ” and '' cons are summed up by the present writer 
in his recently published work on Buddhist Art in Siam 

Dr. Quaritch Wales paid a visit to Qri Deb (or Deva), an 
ancient Indian settlement in the heart of Siam on the Pasak 
River, where Indian statuary and inscriptions of the fifth 
and sixth centuries have been found ; also to Pong Tiik, a 
village which lies 100 miles vrest of Bangkok, where Professor 
Coedes discovered a Roman lamp and Buddha images of 
Amaravati type in 1927 : and finally to U-T’ong, another 
ancient city lying on a branch of the Supan River about 
60 miles north of Nakon Pat’om, This city was abandoned 
by its Tai prince and people in 1350 as the result of a cholera 
epidemic, a disaster leading directly to the founding of the 
new capital Ayudhya, which remained the capital of Siam 
until its destruction by the Burmese in 1767. The author 
found clear proof among the debris still existing of the truth 
of this tragic occurrence, and his description of the conditions 
under which the city was deserted is one of the best in the 
book. 

Dr. Quaritch Wales devotes a chapter to the exploits of 
the Sailendras and their prince, who, under the style of the 
" King of the Mountains ”, obtained control of the Malay 
Peninsula in the eighth century a.d. and brought with him 
the Buddliist culture of the Mahayana school from the Pala 
kingdom of Bihar and Bengal. 

In the concluding chapters will be found short analytical 
essays on the architecture and sculpture of Java and Bali, 
as well as of Burma, and the volume ends with a panegjuic 
on the marvels of Angkor. 

The narrative is not connected, and some readers, to whom 
the subject is new, may find it rather diflS-Cult to absorb so 
much material covering so wide a field, but the author deserves 
the thanks of all interested in the study of Indian colonization 
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for introducing tMs subject to a wide public, and the writer 
is especially grateful to Mm, and to Ms gifted wife, for the 
work they are doing. They are both once again in Malaya, 
and the writer offers them his warmest hopes for the success 
of their newest excavations. 

A. 947. ■ R. LE May. ■' 


The Negeitos of Malaya. By Ivor H. N. Evans. 9x6, 
pp. xiii + 323, ills. 70, map 1. Cambridge : University 
Press, 1937. 255. 

This is the best book Mr. Evans has written. It summarizes 
in a convenient and attractive form our knowledge of a nomad 
people, knowledge for wMch we are largely indebted to the 
author. The author, who for twenty years was a Government 
ethnographer in Malaya, has written Ms work in gratitude 
to my friends the Negritos for the many pleasant hours that 
I have spent in their company ; and this spirit informs his 
pages and makes them pleasing to read. His benevolence does 
not include Dr. Schebesta, whose unacknowledged literary 
piracies has made him for Mr. Evans a King Charles’s head. 

Mr. Evans disclaims being a philologist, but this matters 
less, when the recorded vocabulary special to these Negritos 
runs only to 150 words, many of them Malay loan-words with 
Bornean affinities. Mr. Evans has wisely avoided theories for 
the most part but (p. 280) his wording suggests that 
the Negritos may have reached Malaya from Borneo as 
hangers-on ” of the Pallavan bead factory he excavated at 
Kuala Selinsing on the Perak coast. Though both I and a 
Bangkok reviewer have read him in this sense, Mr. Evans 
assures me that we have misinterpreted his intention. Negrito 
remains have been unearthed in Indo-China, and the Negritos, 
whose dialect is Moh-Annam, may well have brought primitive 
Malay loan-words (which happen to survive in Borneo) from 
that region. Among a list of Sakai words Dr. Blagden could 
not identify at the time are several that find parallels in 
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Sundanese, but tbis does not argue a connection between 
tbe Sakais and Java. Mr. Evans ends bis chapter on linguistics 
by a useful summary of Dr. Schebesta’s conclusions, though 
he acidulously doubts that polyglot’s claim to speak three 
Negrito dialects. I confess I share his doubts. 

The bulk of the book describes with intimate knowledge 
life, foU^lore, religion, and magical practices. But if 
Dr. Schebesta has often forgotten to acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to Mr. Evans, so in an appendix on Prehistory Mr. Evans 
lias forgotten to acknowledge ail that he owes to that great 
Dutch authority Dr. P. van Stein Callenfels. 

B. 8. E. 0. WiNSTEDT. 


Middle East 

LTrax sous les Sassanides. By Arthur Christensen. 
10 X 6J, pp. 559, figs. 52, map 1. Copenhagen : Levin 
and Miinksgaard, 1936. D. Kr. 26.00. 

This book marks a memorable stage in Professor Christen- 
sen’s career. His first article on an Iranian subject appeared 
in 1901 ; the patient research and calm meditation of the 
esteemed Danish savant have now extended over a period 
exceeding 35 years. Many scholars in many lands will take 
the opportunity of this important publication to express 
a wish that Professor Christensen may add a number of new 
volumes to the long list of his works on the languages, 
literatures, and folklore of the old and modern Iran. 

Pour years ago Professor Christensen published a most 
welcome synopsis of the ancient period of Iranian history 
Die Iranier ”, in Handbuch d. Altertumswissenschaft, von 
W. Otto, Munchen, 1933, III Abteilung, I Teil, III Band, 
pp. 205-310). In the present work, after some brief remarks 
on the still dark period of Parthian dominion (250 b.c.- 
A.B. 224) he presents the history of the great Sasanian empire 
(a.b. 224-651). The subject was already treated by the 
author in his excellent L'Empire des Sasanides, le peuple, 
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Vetat, la coiir, Copenhagen, 1907, which at once established 
his scientific reputation. The author writes now : Au lieu 
de donner une nouvelle Mition . . . de ranoien livre, je me 
suis decidd a etudier Thistoire de la civilisation sassanide 
sous tons les aspects et a en decrire les phases autant que 
possible dans un ordre chronologique.” Consequently the 
new work was conceived as a general history of the Sasanian 
Iran “ Fhistoire politique formant le cadre d’un expose 
de la vie materielle et spirituelle, des conditions sociales, des 
idees religieuses et philosophiques, des oeuvres d’art etc.’^ 
This catholicity constitutes the great merit of the book. So 
many discoveries have been made since 1900 and so many 
points discussed that only full-time specialists succeed in 
following up the publications scattered in numberless reviews, 
catalogues, lists of coins, and reports on diggings. To a great 
extent, Professor Christensen gives an upshot of all this mass 
of material, revises the current ideas, and gives the results of 
his own researches. 

FImn, which is about four times as large as the previous 
L^Empire des Sassanidesj is certainly a new book, but the 
essential kernel of the two is identical. Professor Christensen’s 
chief interest seems to be more in statics than in dynamics 
and perhaps the new historical frame has somewhat disturbed 
the unruffled unity of his early essay. For the purely historical 
presentation, Justi’s survey in the Grmidriss der Iranischen 
Philologie, 1900, still holds good, but as an addition to it one 
needs a clearer digest of Marquart’s deep but embroiled 
researches on the great movements of peoples on the Sasanian 
frontiers. In this field a survey similar to Halphen’s Les 
barbares, Paris, 1930, but written from the Persian point of 
view, would be highly desirable. 

Already in Professor Christensen’s works on Mazdak’s 
communism (1925) and on the vazir Buzurgmihr (1929) one 
could appreciate his excellent knowledge of sources, and the 
survey of the latter, which in the new book occupies pp. 46-77, 
is much in advance of any existent publication. In the political 
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history some important questions, such as the role of Armenia 
in Perso-Byzantine relations, have been treated somewhat 
sketchily. Much useful material could be found in Professor 
Adonz's very good book on Armenia in Justinian's time 
(in Russian) and in the special works on the Sasanian- 
Byzantine frontier by Chapot and Honigmann. 

Speaking of the fall of the Sasanian empire Professor 
Christensen (p. 508) says ; Notre essai d’expliquer la chute 
catastropliique de Tempire sassanide reste tres imparfait ; 
nous sentons quequelques-unsdes elements les plus importants 
de revolution nous echappent.'’ The subject was treated 
clearly though somewhat oratorically by Caetani, Annali 
deir Islam, II/2, 1907, pp. 861-882 : cause della decadenza 
deirimpero Sassanida. From a politico-geographical point 
of view, the fact that the capital of the empire, Ctesiphon, 
occupied an eccentrical situation in a region with a non- 
Iranian population, but which was akin to the Arabs, may be 
added to the causes of the sudden collapse. 

The following are the remarks and suggestions on some 
minor points which are only a tribute of a thankful reader : — 

P. 43. Yaghnab lies south of Samarqand and does not belong 
to the Pamir. P. 56. On aSven see Marquart's special article in 
Ungar. BiblotJiek, xiii, 1927, p. 61, etc. P. 57. Nariman’s Iranian 
influences is a very untrustworthy translation of Inostrantsev’s 
Russian book. P. 58, etc. Of F. Gabrieli’s articles the author 
seems to have overlooked Eticketto di corte e costumi Sasanidi 
in Kitdh aMdq al-muluk di al-Gdhiz, MSO., 1928, xi, 3, pp. 292-305. 
P, 73. The recent translation of Sebeos is by F. Macier, Paris, 
1904. P, 133, note 4. Instead of pays des Cosseens ” read 
Bd-kusdye which is only a small district west of the Pusht-i 
Kuh, perhaps an ancient colony of the Cossaeans. P. 161. It is 
not A. V. W, Jackson who located the temple of Ganjak at 
Ta]^t-i Sulayman but Sir H. Rawlinson in his famous Memoir, 
JRGS., 1841, X, p. 65-158. Takht-i Sulayman lies in a side valley 
leading from the basin of Jaghatu to Zanjan. There are still 
some doubts about the identification of Ganjak : Leylan may 
still have a better claim than Takht-i Sulayman. P. 268. The 
death of Yazdagird I is traditionally placed near a lake in the 
mountains of Tus, Shdh-ndma ed. Mohl, v, 519-523. P. 321. 
The name Mdhoe is explained as mdh ‘ lune ’ avec un element 
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inconnii ” but certainly the suffix -oe liaving a Hypocoristic 
meaning is widely known in Iranian languages, cf. all the names 
ending in Arabic transcription in -awayh (read : '^oya), Kurdish 
names, such as Mamo (Muhammad), etc., cf. Koldeke, Persische 
Studien. P. 364, the mountaineers of Kerman were probably 
called Bdriz (as a mountain is still called) and not Pdriz ; it is 
inexact to speak of a “ peuple des Tchols ”, for J in this case 
either means '^cliol (in Turkish '' desert ”) or, more probably, is 
connected with the Turkish title clmr ; for al-siydsijm the most 
probable explanation is still that of Marquart ^spasigdn 
“ Dienstleute ” ; the name of Sughdabil (near Tifiis) does not 
seem to be connected with Soghdians and merely reproduces 
Georgian sagodebeli '' place of lamentation > cemetery ”, see 
Jour. As., July, 1930, p. 57. P. 438. Vahram Ooben “ homme de 
bois ’’(?). I suppose this name is connected with the southern 
Caspian (Dailamite) zojpln-zojpen “ javelin ”. Pp. 441-2. Instead 
of ‘‘ ie roi des Kushan d'origine Hephtalite ”, it would be less 
misleading to say : ‘‘roi Hephtalite, successeiir des Kushan ” 
(cf. p. 282). P. 495. Rutbll, as the title of the king of Zabul, 
may be restored as HunMl and connected with the local god Zun 
(Marquart, Festschrift E. Sechau, 1915, pp. 248-292). P. 170. 
It is noteworthy that the Zoroastrian festival of dbJinzaghdn 
was reintroduced by Shah ‘Abbas I under the name of 
db-pdshdn, see Bellan, Chah Abbas /, Paris 1932, pp. 182, 202, 
209, 220, 243. 

A, 739. V. MiNORSKY. 


Nadir Shah. By L. Lockhart. 8 x 10, pp. viii + 344, 
ills. 10, maps 8. London : Luzac & Co., 1938. 21^. 

There has not hitherto been any complete or standard 
history of that terrific portent, Nadir Shah, who from 1736 
to 1747 was the sovereign of Iran. Most of our knowledge of 
him is based on the works of Fraser and Hanway, with 
occasional sidelights from Sir William Jones’ translation of 
Mirza Mahdf s history. But now we have at our disposal 
this authoritative and admirable biography, replete with 
information from practically every available source. It is 
true, as Dr. Lockhart points out, that fresh light on some 
details might be acquired from Dutch and other documents, 
but it is unlikely that anything of substance can be added to 
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the presentment of Nadir’s career set forth in the hook under 
review. The authorities on which it is based are almost without 
exception contemporary authorities, and the picture has been 
completed by data culled from authors of many various 
types ill many various languages. Of the new sources now 
used by Dr. Lockhart for the first time the most prominent 
are the Diaries of the East India Company’s officials at 
Gombroon, and two manuscript volumes of Muhammad 
Kazim’s history which are at Leningrad. The latter, although 
in Dr. Lockhart’s opinion inferior on the whole to the well- 
known history by Mirza Mahdl, constitute a source of especial 
worth, which has enhanced greatly the value of Dr. Lockhart’s 
book. When it is added that the book is carefully documented 
and indexed, that it is rounded off with a description of the 
greater, and a full bibliography of the lesser, authorities, that 
the maps are clear, and that the printing is excellent, it will 
be recognized that little more could have been done to provide 
the ideal concomitants for a biography of this nature. 

There is a legend that Nadir thought little of Paradise when 
he was assured there would be no fighting there. The story 
of his life is from beginning to end a story of warfare. It 
tells of the interminable ding-dong campaigns against the 
Turks, of savage attacks on the tribes of the Caucasus, of 
raids into Turkistan, and of the wonderful invasion of India 
with its appalling consequences. As a civil administrator Nadir 
was beneath contempt, but as a conqueror he can claim to 
rival Chingiz or Tamerlane. Dr. Lockhart gives full details of 
his conquests on land, and he has interesting passages which 
describe the efforts made by Nadir — with only partial success 
— ^to build up fighting navies in the Caspian and the Persian 
Gulf. 

This book also emphasizes the fact — often lost sight of — 
that Nadir had nothing of the Irani nationalism which 
characterized the early Safavis. He sprang from a tribe of 
Turkish origin, his armies were largely composed of non- 
Persian elements, and he had no sympathy with his Irani 
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subjects. In nothing is this shown more forcibly than in his 
religious policy about which Dr. Lockhart has many interesting 
things to say. His efforts to start a new sect of Sunni coim 
plexion and to eradicate the Shi'a faith are among the most 
extraordinary features of Ms amazing career. 

Of Nadir’s unceasing cruelties and more especially of the 
terrible atrocities of his later years, when he was almost 
a maniac, Dr. Lockhart gives us a lurid picture. There is 
scarcely a trait in Nadir’s character which can arouse the 
smallest sjunpathy, and yet in his inhuman violence there is 
something majestic, which fully justifies our desire for a 
closer knowledge of the life he lived. This desire is fully 
met by Dr. Lockhart in the comprehensive and scholarly 
volume under review. 

B.138, E. D. Maclagan. 


LeS MoUVEMENTS EeLIGIEUX IrANIENS AU II® ET AU III® 
SIECLE DE l’hegire. By G. H. Sadighi. 10 X 
pp. 333. Paris : Les Presses Modernes, 1938. 

Muslim historians were not much interested in the ideas 
of those who belonged to other faiths, so the little w^hich is 
known of the religious ideas of the opponents of Islam from 
al-Mukanna' to Mazyar could be put in a very few pages. 
The author has made a book out of this subject by giving the 
pohtical Mstory at length and adding a long introduction 
on the general situation ; with the result that there is more 
movement than religion in his work. The introduction is 
a careful piece of work vrhich will be useful to students. It 
contains a history of the Umayyad dynasty in its bearing on 
Persia, showing that political, economic, and religious causes 
interacted ; an account of the Zoroastrian priesthood and 
their literary activity, of the fire-temples, the religions of 
Mani and Mazdak, and the Zindiks. Some points are open 
to criticism. Ahmad b. Hanbal is made to express an opinion 
in the year he was born on the tribute to be paid by Tabaristan, 
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One would like to have evidence for the statement that 
Yazid b. Unaisaj the Khariji, lived in the third century. 
The main defect in the book is the careless proof-reading ; 
some of the dates are wrong and the long list of errata might 
easily be made longer. In places the book is very wordy. 
B . 105 . A. S. Tritton. 


BeITRAGE ZUR Kaukasischen unb Sibirischen Sprach- 
wissENSCHAFT. By K. BouDA. Abhandlungeii fiir 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Vol. XXII, pt. 4. x 6, 
pp. 63. Leipzig, 1937. 

The first part is Die Dargmisehe Schriftsprache (pp. 1~42), 
dealing with the written language of the Dargo people, 
numbering about 100,000, resident in Daghestan ; Peter von 
Uslar, the first to investigate this language, had already 
discovered five chief dialects and concentrated his study 
on the Gdwa, He has been succeeded by A. Schiefner, 
L. Zirkow, and others. The present essay is, however, based 
on the literary chrestomathy of S. Ebdullayev, published at 
Machac-Qala in 1935, and is in close accord with Prince N. 
Troubetzkoy’s Caucasica, viii, 35, so far as transcription is 
concerned ; the various signs used in this branch of linguistics 
are not only perplexing to students but are difficult and costly 
from the typographic point of view. It is to be hoped that a 
few good British students may be attracted to the vast field 
of Caucasian linguistic studies, and there can be no hesitation 
in recognizing that wrorks published under the auspices of 
the Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft are always 
helpful and worthy of that distinguished body. 

In the same cover (pp. 43-63) the same author contributes 
a study, Das Kottische Verbum,’’ analysing the verbal 
forms of a Siberian language, now dead, which is of con- 
siderable interest for its affinity with Indo-Chinese. The study 
is based exclusively on the material collected, while the 
Kotts still spoke their own language, by M. A. Castren. 

B . 59 . 0. Wardrop. 
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Les composes be l’Avesta, Par Jacques Duchesne- 
Gctllemin. BibMotlieque de la Faciilte de PliilosopMe 
et Lettres de rUniversite de Liege, Fasc. Ixxiv. 10 x 6-|, 
pp. xi + 279. Liege : Faculte de PliilosopHe et Lettres, 
1936, 

The compounds of the Avesta had not been previously 
treated in the grammars, although Bartiiolomae in his 
Altiranisches Wdrtefrbuch had given his own analysis of each 
word. M. Duchesne, undertaking this task on the model of 
Professor WackernageTs treatment of Old Indian compounds, 
and supported by the advice of M. Beiiveniste, has produced 
an excellent book. All Avestan compounds are here analysed 
and classified. Incidental references are found also to Old 
Persian compounds in so far as they help to define those of 
the Avesta, but they have still to be treated in detail, a task 
which the small extent of the Old Persian texts and the 
imperfect transmission of Old Persian material in other sources 
makes more difficult. M. Duchesne has carefully considered 
the recent work on Old Iranian and has fully drawn upon it. 
On many doubtful points he lias given his own reasoned 
interpretation. The book is important and this will justify 
the following notes. 

It is interesting to find a copious use of a reconstructed 
Avestan text, mth which, apart from a few details (as ar- in 
the unaccented syllable ^arta- 52, 222,^ d in ^adkmn 217, 
jluxdandm 141) one can agree, although the hypothetical 
Arsacid text will probably prove to be unreal, and the 
alleged transcribers not to have existed. Occasionally an 
Indianism has unfortunately crept in, against which only the 
later Iranian dialects provide a protection, so in Jiii-hunahyd 9 
(where also, as in JU.artabyo 222, the ending is -aihyd, 
Bartholomae, Zwr Etymologie. und Wortbildung der indoger- 
manischen Sjf>mchen (1919) Wy ^aS4urvant 115, more correctly 
^as-tarvant 176, ^a-vi-turvya- 115, "^yurat 202. Equally J)i- for 


^ The numbers refer to pages of M. Ducbesne’s book. 
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hae- 152, 182 and ^dvijyai 176 (following Wackernagel) are 
unjustified changes, particularly since within Old Indian 
itseli clvedha (Aitareya Bralimaija) m.d tredM (Egveda) were 
developed. There is abundant evidence that Iranian developed 
differently from Indian, and the later dialects are decisive. 
A striking case is Avestan aevandasa compared with Mid. 
Parth. 'yvnds ^evmulm ^ . pancd.sadvafa 8 is equally well 
translated with 50 gates as in AIW., and the d is then 
long, NPers. fanjah. The interpretation of hu as "^zmvo^ 
^hwd is hardly right. We have rather ^zrmmiQi), "^JiuvanQi) 
(the 73 should rather be ; it is the problem 

of IE. -es/-s (as also in "^dem-s 134), known in adverbs as Av. 
par 5. (IE. ^pf9-es) and (IE. ^drg-s) and in the gen.-abl, 
case ending, which is probably originally the same siiifix. It 
is most satisfactorily explained as the accented and unaccented 
forms of a sufiix -es. Pahlavi has the of Avestan compounds, 
11, as in {Menok % 23. 6, 7) VgwkVht, 

Paz. haydhaxty but it is usual, for Avestan daevdddta-, to 
read Pahlavi devmiddt which the spelling IKKXXj 

Vid. 19. 5 SYDA'n' d't proves right. We find equally the 
-d of the nom. sing. g^ywhnrt, Avestan 

"^gayo martd, NPers. The augment d-, 11, 

requires a different treatment in accordance with the theory 
of 2 noted on p. 197. Sargdiana 15 should be sargtana, Skt. 
srjati. In place of avah- 17, as in AIW., ahak- or awali- would 
be better. Skt. bujra is probably a misprint. OIran. haug- 
“ save has been compared with Skt. bhuj-, Walde-Pokorny, 
Worterhuch, II, 145. darsi- 20 occurs as simplex, nom. sing. 
dwTsis, If apaosa is ^apa-vrta- 21, the tradition had lost the 
word, unlike the case of Mid. Pers. fravart, Av. fmvasi-, but 
the "^apa-usa- of AIW. is still possible. armaoUra- could 
contain "^d-mva- '' snarling ’b in agreement with Jackson’s 
interpretation of urmta- snarling driwi- 22 can be inter- 
preted from Mid. Pers. drym (which renders driwi-)^ drym is 
classed among the dpik '' liquid ’’ parts of the body, blood, 

JRAS. JAlSrUABY 1939. S ' 
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drym, red bile and black bile. The contexts of dHivi-, 
especially its association with sfa5i’a- '' drop of water, tear 
indicate that driwi- also referred to a liquid. It is hoped to 
publish the evidence shortly. JadatMitmi M contains pro- 
bably a participle to a base strike, destroy ”, Mid. Pers., 
NPers. hmtan '' pound up A negative mia- 25 is supported 
by Mid. Parth. hi’- {Henning, Ein mcmichdisches Bet- und 
BeicUbuch 107), Khotanese anau “without”, as well as Oss 
and-. -df9t 26, 80 is far better explained as -a- rt. On the 
theory of transcription Av. in ^awnra- 27 would need 
rather to be h than wdw. Since Avestan loiows a secondary 
loss of a syllable {fstdm-, mndna-, foSfdi) aJiaxsta- 30, 119 
might better be explained as ^a-ham-x{i)sta-‘ in comparison 
with Khotan. hamkhdsta- “counted” 30 and 

xsd 119 have been given the wu‘ong sibilant : xsa-). Ought 
one not to have Dual for ^apa 44 ? zdmdtura 48 stands 
twice for zdmdtara. The Khotan. dual dvandva mdrdpdtara 
is interesting here, kar- 52 “ to remember ” is found with 
preverb in Mid. Pers. uskd7% N. Pers. sigrtl Mid. Parth. 7i'w'z 
"^ndvdz with alif in the first syllable makes an Avestan 
^ndvdza- more probable. In the interpretation of 7idrhii- 64 
the gutturals have been confused : gan- has IE. g^k not gh 
dgT9matis 74 should perhaps be connected with gm^n- 
(KPers. yaram, Man. Sogd. yf^idyy, Henning, loc. cit. 126, 
“ ergrimmt ”) “ be excited ”, assuming the existence of both 
pleasant and unpleasant excitement (as in 7 ?iaiid- “ rejoice, 
lament”), the favourable meaning being here indicated 
by the preverb d-. ddsmanis 74 could equally well be a Vrddhi 
formation to ^dasma^i- beside dasvar-. Avestan arma- 76 
should be interpreted by Khotan. arm- “ wrongful act ”, 
where drr- represents OIran. am- not pi-. The Skt. pia- is 
then more remote. Wakhi wad “ channel ”77 (most recently 
Morgenstierne, Indo-Iranian Frontier Languages^ II, 477, 
548) hardly supports an OIran. -d-, since OIran. d is Wa^i 
a and d. vitkavi- 77 explained with AIW. as ^vi-kavi- does not 
notice Khotan. vitJcauni^ vitkaukia, vitkavije and (unpublished) 
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vitka Tendering Skt. bdla “ young, foolisii ” and kumdra 
of a boy/'. If the fmvaMs Si weie originally dead heroes, 
it would be better to compare Mid. Pers. gurt “ hero '' < HHi-y 
and Av. -varBti-^ -V9r9ti- in hqm.vardti- “w^alour ", which 
would suit the personal name 0pa6pr7]£. The problem of 
drmati- 89 has been often examined wdth no generally accepted 
solution. The metrical value of four syllables may be due to 
the value of d with IB. a- of the base aer~ giving three morae : 
d + IE, "^drmnti-, just as Av. sraesfa-, Skt. srestJia, represents 
three syllables from Indo-Iran. ^iray-iku- : -ayi- > a%> ac, 
Skt. e ; and Av. daend- from IE. ^dlfydnea-, Iran. Haymd 
'^'dmnd is a trisyllable (to replace, as has been done, daend- 
by hlayand- is unjustified). Words with st corresponding 
to zd 95 {buzdi-, husti-) may represent a phonetic {not 
a morphological) change of a voiced group to unvoiced ; 
OIran. '^d^dar-, NPers. duytar^ isolated from the verb, is best 
so understood. In the group 95 it is probably best to 
keep the S distinct from t. The use of S in the (Mid. Iran.) 
form Av. hdx^hn “ Balkh ”, may indicate an attempt to 
represent an Z-sound. If vydnd- is the “ soul ” which knows 
109, it is distinguished in meaning from Mid. Pers. fan 
“ breath-soul ”, which is contrasted with rumn “ intelligent 
soul The base myav 115 in AIW. leaves the ablaut unclear. 
It is evidently IE. ^myedw - : mydw-, OIran. "^mydv - : 
mw-, m{y)u, as Skt. swyati, syutd- IE. "^syedw- : sydw-. The 

Pahlavi translation of paraddta- 120 is ddt, 

AIW. used ape for .jujj he, but it was corrected in ZAIW^, 

50, note 1. To the interpretations of airyd.x^uOa- 123 add 
Herzfeld, Arch, Mitt, Iran, II, 84. Bartholomae's discussion 
of ax^asta- 126 in Zur Kenntnis der Miiteliran, Mund,, II, 
24 ff. established the meaning of “ threshed Iran. 

is known in Sogdian, Khotanese and Ossetic, bata- 130 
is explained by Morgenstierne as ptc. to dmn-, cinvant 137 is 
perhaps rather “ exactor ”, cinvatd pdrdtm “ the bridge 
(passage-way) of the exactor ”, connected with kaend 
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“ exaction The translation “ separator requires vi-lmy-. 
Tor Nyberg the cmmtd f^rdtui is the ecstatic’s way to heaven, 
and he would connect with Skt. cihet% cinoti '' look 

towards” {If mis forntida religioner (1937), 205). In the 
problem o£ sepuh 139 the Khotanese may be decisive. Here 
are found bdswdrdssai “ kulaputra ” and (unpublished) 
bmvird plur., rendering Skt. uccaihkulmdh “ of high family ”, 
"^visym is excluded by Khotan. -s- (-%- is Khotan. -ss-, -s-), 
and Khotan. may represent OIran. -ai- or -i-. In 
Khotanese OIran. -ah is -a (through in final position. 
Hence %dswira- will be OIran. puBrm “ son of the 

vis ”, Av. visd,pudra-y with 4- representing -ah > -ai in 
medial position. An OIran. Hisai dat. sing, would not suit 
Avestan (viso.) nor give an easy use of the dat. It is better 
to read surcahmh 140 with u : sur = suxr. para- 144 may 
rather be compared with Skt. purd. Brandenstein’s use of 
the u- in uba- 145 was hardly worth mentioning. The theory 
of pejorative yaz-, yad- seems purely imaginary. With kayaBa-^ 
kaeta- one has now to consider Mid. Parth. qydyg magician 
(Henning, BSOS. (1937), 9. 84, 92) and Pahlavi kyt. The 
traditional interpretation of mainyuLx^aroBa- 14Q “having 
food from the invisible world ” may equally well be correct. 
It is used in the Pahlavi form mendk-x^arisn in GrBd., 151, 
10, of the three-footed ass. mrdspa- 149 has rather an adj. 
vlra- “ excited, intelligent nordmyazdana 149 may contain 
a form of nar- “ be strong, prosper ” Mid. Pers. nar-, 
Paraci nar- “be able”, cf. Khotan. nade Konow NTS., 
9. 56, Oss. ndrsun to swell, 'Jiard “ thick ” (IE. *9nef-), and 
so belong with the compounds on 199 : “ strengthening the 
myazda-offering.” The explanation of nursm mand 150 as 
^nrma.nd is too violent to be acceptable. It should have 
four syllables (and mairyo should be t'wo, not three syllables). 
An adj. ^ndra- as in AIW. is possible. Now that Skt. sabhd 
is explained from bhd-, Walde-Pokorny, Worterbuch, II, 123, 
the meaning of habd- as “ race ” 156 is unsupported. For 
urvdpa-, uruydpa 158 and Addenda 271 (where -y- after 
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-i(>- may be intrusive as in zuzuyanqm and duye ''two”, 
since in tbe case of i^^etbe theory of a graphic Hwyy misread 
is unacceptable) beside mv- "flow”, I had thought of mv- 
'' roar ”, if the words belonged to mountain lakes and streams 
as in Yast, 10, 14, haurm- 159 was understood as " short ’’ 
by later writers {BS08,, 6. 698), which gives a good meaning. 
The change of goum- to gaura- is by no means slight. It is 
still preferable to keep gouni-, OIran. ^garu-, Khotan. gar- 
in garhha "heavy”. spitSrm- Mid. Pers. spyt'm'n, 
may be understood as ama- " having increased 

(= great) strength”, connecting spita- with spa- (either 
Indo-Iran. sp{h)d- ox svd-) : spita-, if from spa- as md-, mita - ; 
or splta- Skt, spMta, H from The conjecture ^spita- 

" white, bright ” is unsupported beside the expected spiti- 
in a compound. With -ama " strength ”, " white ” has no 
meaning. It would be preferable in vUtdspa- 172 to find a 
word with the meaning of yuxta-, Mta- in the first part : 
viHa- " bound ” (?). abda- 188 can hardly now be considered 
apart from Mid. Pers. a^d " wonderful ”, Bartholomae’s 
explanation in AIW. of ustdna- Skt. uttdnd- as a pto. is not 
disproved by Andreas-Wackernagel, NGGW., 1931, 310. 
Both IE. Hen- and are required to explain Skt. tatd- 

and tdydte (beside Hen-w- in tanoti) : Hdnd- is therefore correct. 
Oxytonesis is well attested (Macdonnell, Yedic Grammar, 
p. 102) for the parallel ptc. in with preverb, as nicitd-, 
nisattd-. The osbse of hsiniSti, Jcsitd-, IE. "^gi^hey- and 

"^gwhey-d- is similar, is clearly best interpreted 

as a ptc. "stretched out, extended 
A . 827 . H. W. Bailey. 

India 

The Ten Principal Upanishads put into English. By 
Shree Purohit Swami and W. B. Yeats. 9x6, 
pp. 159. London : Eaber & Faber, 1937. Is. 6d. 

It was a very laudable and also sensible service which 
Mr. Yeats did to the venerable art of translation when he 
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assisted PBroldt Swami in a rendering of tlie ortlaodox wisdom 
of Ancient India into understandable Englisb. There is very 
little to be said against Mr. Yeats’s reasons wMcK be gives 
in the preface : in fact they will find favour with many. 

Let us dwell briefly on the problem. A translation as 
advocated and of which the volume under review is meant 
to be an example, should fulfil two conditions: it should 
do justice to the original both as regards sense and beauty of 
expression, and it should be in that form of English which 
appeals to the not over-educated person who shows a desire 
to assimilate and appreciate the ideas of great thinkers in 
other tongues as he is wont to assimilate and appreciate 
those of any kind of inspired genius in his own tongue. Such 
a translation should avoid anything which might put off” 
the reader, because foreign terms and words are stumbling 
blocks to his intelligent as well as aesthetic understanding. 
Any technical translation can only appeal to the minority 
of high-brows ”, but cannot be uplifting to the '' ordinary 
man”. In this respect great mischief has been done in 
religious, philosophical, and especially theosophical literature 
by the use of words which are foreign to our own language. 

I admit that there are cases where a substitute in our 
language is entirely lacking : then the original term (left 
untranslated) itself assumes the function of a substitute, 
and let us be frank and confess that in spite of our pretending 
to know and to feel what the term conveys, it will remain 
a substitute and will never become our own flesh and blood, 
so to speak. We can therefore understand the insistence of 
modernizing translators that foreign terms should be avoided 
at all cost. In this respect the translation done jointly by 
Yeats and Swami reads pleasantly and inspiringly and 
represents an interesting attempt to avoid the stiltedness 
prevailing in other standard translations of the Hindu Sacred 
Lore. A similar attempt had successfully been made before : 
in Rev. W. M. Teape’s The Secret Lore of India, which combines 
accuracy with grace of diction, and ranks as a true English 
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poetical version of select passages of tlie Upanisliads* In the 
''Ten principal Upanishads ”, however, we have these ten 
rhapsodies in their entirety, with only a few omissions where 
ritualistic passages are concerned (the five first chapters of 
Chandogya and several sections of Brhadaraiiyaka). 

If merit is attached to the '' dress ” of the translation, this 
merit could have been greatly enhanced if an equal improve- 
ment had taken place in the contents, i.e. if the translation 
had been more true to the original so that it would be an 
actual rendering of the sentences in all points of their 
philological correctness. Here the author (it is the Swami 
who is responsible for the Sanskrit part of the job) lacks 
exactitude, and the translation is too free, sometimes defective 
in essentials and distorting the original simplicity and ex- 
plicitness. It is a pity that by the striving after form the 
author has destroyed a good deal of substance. There are 
indeed so many discrepancies between the text and its 
translation that one wonders why Purohit Swami translates 
contrary to grammatical correctness. Surely he knows 
better ? Space forbids enumeration of many examples, but 
I have to give a few to substantiate my assertions. 

Why, e.g., does P.S. translate dasyasi with you have 
given ” (instead of “ will you give ”) ? Or what does he mean 
when he translates te ubhe nmdrthe by both command the 
soul ” ? (for " both lead to different results ”) ? Or agnir 
hhuvanam pravisto by fire whatever it consumes ” ? Then 
there is the famous phrase, forming the very basis of mystic 
experience and a fundamental teaching of the Secret Lore 
srstydm bhavati ya evam veda (‘' he becomes an active partner 
in creation who has this mystic knowledge ”), which our 
author renders as '' who knows finds creation joyful And 
again expanding that same thought, that doctrinally and 
psychologically so important sentence about the Brahma vidya 
(divine knowledge) : [tad dhuh ;) yad hrahrmvidyayd sarmm 
bhavisyanto manmyd manyante him u tad brahmdved yasmdt 
tat sarvam abhavad iti (‘'if humans think that by God- 
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knowledge they tvill hecome everything, what indeed must 
that God have known that He become the whole 
Universe V) is given in a very mutilated manner, leaving 
out the main point, simply as '' it is said that everything 
can be got through the knowledge of Spirit, What is that 
knowledge?” 

To make a long story short, I have the uncomfortable 
feeling in reading this book, that although the translation 
is graceful and pleasant, it cannot be relied upon for scholarly 
purposes, and if a translation cannot be trusted to represent 
the sense of the original, what can we do with it ? 

A.. 842. W. Stede. 


The Cambkidge Histoby oe India. Volume IV, The 
Mughul Pebiod. Planned by Lieut.-Col. Sir Wolseley 
Haig. Edited by Sir Richabb Bubn. 9 x 6|-, pp. xxvi 
+ 670, pis. 57, maps 6. Cambridge : University Press, 
1937. Price 425. net. 

This is a noble volume and its issue is of special interest 
owing to the difficulties connected with its publication. These 
difficulties, due to the serious illness of the late Sir Wolseley 
Haig, by whom the work was originally planned, are explained 
in the Preface, and the editor, Sir Richard Burn, is much to 
be congratulated on having so dealt with his material as 
to produce a book of such completeness and consistency. 

The volume is the work of several different scholars, and 
it includes (i) fifteen chapters of Mughul history, and (ii) three 
valuable monographs on Contemporary Burma, the Revenue 
System, and the Monuments of the Mughul Period. 

The general history of the Mughul Empire is almost of 
necessity a history of the Chronicle ” type. The Indian 
historians, on whom we are dependent, though they differ 
from each other in their presentation of facts, almost always 
treat their material as a series of interesting, hut disconnected, 
items, and our historians have little choice but to follow them 
in this respect. We are confronted with a succession of 
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personalities, a succession of wars, intrigues, and rebellions ; 
but it is only seldom that we get a trace of anything in the 
form of a '' Cause ” or a high motive of any kind behind it all. 
The oificials, the courtiers, and the commanders are sometimes 
men of striking character, but as a rule each is striving for 
his own betterment and nothing further. The real interest 
of Mughul history lies in the wonderful succession of strongly 
characterized rulers whom the djmasty produced, and it is 
doubtful if any royal family in the world can point to a series 
of rulers comparable to the Big Six ’’ of the Mughul Empire 
— ^Babur, Humayun, Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jahan, and 
Aurangzib. In bringing out the characters and achievements 
of each of these rulers the writers of this volume may claim 
to have achieved a marked success. Sir Denison Boss has 
dealt with Babur, Sir Wolseley Haig with Akbar, Sir Richard 
Bum with Humayun, Jahangir, and Shah Jahan, and 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar with Aurangzib ; a galaxy of scholars well 
fitted to deal with so high a theme. The days of the Empire’s 
decadence, which also have a strange interest of their 
own, receive similar treatment from Sir Wolseley Haig, 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, and Mr. H. Gr. Rawlinson. Every chapter 
in the book is marked by care and scholarship, but if one 
is in search of an easy historical style for the attraction of the 
general reader one would probably turn first to the contribu- 
tions made by Sir Jadunath Sarkar and Mr. Rawlinson. 

Apart from the general history, the monographs in the 
three concluding chapters will for many readers constitute 
a special source of delight. Mr. Harvey’s description of 
Burma in the Mughul period deals with a portion of history 
of which little is generally Imown, and if his account lacks 
something of the professional touch, it introduces us 
dramatically enough to the tales of blood and violence with 
which it is replete. In the hands of the late Mr. Moreland 
the mysteries of the Mughul land-revenue system are 
set forth with the lucidity which only a real expert 
can command, and the results of years of patient study 
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are liere compressed into a fine summary, wMch tells us 
in careful outline all that can be safely said on a bewildering 
subject on which our information is necessarily incomplete. 
And in conclusion we have in this book a glorious chapter 
on the Mughul Monuments by Mr. Percy Brown, followed 
by 98 illustrations — costly feature of the book, for which 
we are largely indebted to the generosity of Sir Dorabji 
Tata — and there -will be few readers who can study this 
enthralling chapter and the accompanying series of beautiful 
illustrations without partaking in the writer’s enthusiasm 
for the artistic memorials of the Mughul sovereigns. When 
other features of the dominance of the Mughuls shall have 
been forgotten, we shall still be following after their revenue 
systems, and w-e shall still be worshipping their monuments. 
A . 903 , E. D. Maclagan. 


Conception of Matter According to Nyaya-Vaicesika. 

By Umesha Mishra. With a foreword by Mm. Dr. 

Ganganatha Jha and an Introduction by Mm. Pandita 

Gopinath Kaviraj. 9x 6, pp. xxxviii + 428. 

Allahabad : Syt. Umesha Mishra, 1936. Selling Agent : 

Braj Bhusan Das and Co., Benares City. Rs. 6. 

The present work deals with a single philosophical problem, 
and is an exhaustive exposition of what the Nyaya and 
Vaisesika schools have said on one particular theme. The 
method is systematic, and the author has shown enormous 
industry and ability in presenting the evidence of more than 
two hundred published and unpublished works. He calls it 
purely a representation of the Nyaya- Vaisesika point of view, 
and as such its thoroughness and general accuracy give it 
great value, though the reader would have liked to know 
what the position of the system is in the history of thought, 
whether it is merely a superseded curiosity or whether it has 
contributed anything permanent to the living thought of India. 

Naturally in a work of this kind there are hosts of words 
which have no equivalent in English. They may be explained 
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but not represented by a single term. Hence the author has 
used Sanskrit terms freely, but for the very subject of his 
book he has chosen the term '' matter Yet he knows that 
there is no corresponding Sanskrit term, at least in Nyaya- 
Vaisesika. What he understands by matter (says the Intro- 
duction) is the entire Not-self, and this, it seems, is expressed 
in different schools by such terms as prakrti, may a, bindu, 
md acit. The term that the author uses isjada, that which is 
entirely free from consciousness What he expounds is the 
whole cosmological aspect of the system, and it is what 
Aristotle would have called physics rather than metaphysics. 
Starting from atoms (matter in the real sense), he elucidates 
the doctrines of chemical action, manas, space, time, location, 
motion, causality, karman, creation, and the great elements. 
This was the original extent of the author’s work, but he has 
added a chapter on dtman, so that the book becomes 
complete survey of the substances (dravydni) recognized in 
this joint system.” Owing to the purely expository method 
problems are raised w^hich do not always appear to be solved. 
We are told that ‘‘ both life and its function {prana) are quite 
distinct from consciousness, which is a quality of the dtman 
Yet further on we are told that '' it appears that at no stage 
the dtman of the Naiyayikas possesses any natural happiness 
or bliss. It is essentially jada . . . The only thing which remains 
with the dtman during the state of liberation is its own 
manas'' And 'what does manas mean in this system ? This, 
too, is jada, for it is '' the non-bhautika form of atomic 
matter ”. And what of the para^ndtman ? The conclusion is 
undecisive, for we are told that it appears that as the 
Naiyayikas do not believe in the existence of eternal bliss in 
the liberated dtman, so they are not prepared to attribute it 
to the paramdtman also. But still there is a difference of 
opinion here also.” The author has left his readers wishing 
for more. 


A. 816, 


E. J. Thomas. 
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Hindu Civilization: from the earliest times up to the 
estahlislmieiit of Manrya Empire. By Eadha Kumud 
Mookerji. 10 X 6|, pp. xvi + 352, pis. 12, maps 3. 
London : Longmans Green and Co., 1936. ISs. net. 
Thoiigli Professor Mookerji avoids the word history in his 
title, there is no doubt from his first chapter that history is 
what he has intended to write. He points out that in the case 
of India there is rich historical material in the sense of a record 
of social organization, economic life, literature, and religion, 
that extends far beyond exact dates. The book comes 
opportunely at a time when many are wishing to know what 
changes in our knowledge have resulted from the remarkable 
discoveries of the last few years. Naturally the last word has 
not been said, but here the results so far are brought together, 
and presented in a form useful both to the general reader and 
to the younger student who wants a guide through scattered 
material not easy to co-ordinate. It is intended, as he says, 
to bring together the results of specialized study of the different 
aspects of a vast subject as parts of an organic whole. He has 
kept the organic whole in mind, and at the same time adopted 
an individual point of view. His clear style and orderly method 
make the whole a pleasure to read. 

There are chapters on prehistoric India with its geology, 
the Indus civilization, ethnology, Vedic, post-Vedic, and Epic 
culture and literature. History proper (reckoned from 650 b.c. 
down to Alexander) is treated in one long chapter covering 
nearly half the book. Eeferences to the sources are abundant, 
and greatly increase its value. But the statement of an ancient 
authority is not always the same thing as '^recording realities 
Perhaps it is too early to expect a firm distinction to be drawn. 
The author accepts the Sinhalese tradition for the reckoning 
of dates, and hence he makes Buddha to be born 623 b.c. 
Then he points out that the date of Asoka’s coronation should 
thus be 326 b.c. Yet later on he tells us that 326 was the very 
year when Alexander crossed the Indus. Some co-ordination 
seems to be wanted, for the Sinhalese tradition, as Eranke said, 
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stands on its own tottering feet, and liere at least Franke was 
riglit, for tlie tradition is contradicted by all Indian antborities. 
This is not a minor point, as many other dates are made 
dependent on it. There are three excellent maps and some good 
plates, but in the case of the rock-shelter drawings it would 
have been better to tell us where they come from. The 
localities mentioned in the text extend from the Vindhyas to 
Bengal, and those in the plate must belong to Singanpur, 
a place not easy to find on the map. 

A. 732 . E. J. Thomas. 


Studies in Tamil Literature and History. By V. R. 

Eamachandra DiKSHiTAR. 8 | X 5f, pp. xi + 339. 

Madras : University of Madras, 1936. 85 . 

The present work is a reprint whh a few additional notes of 
the work first published in 1930. A large portion of it had 
already been published in the form of separate articles in 
various journals. As the title indicates, it is not a full dress 
work on the subject of Ancient Tamil literature, but a series 
of essays, which are, however, fairly comprehensive. The work 
consists of three main portions : firstly, an account of the 
classical or ''Sangam'' literature, in which the various 
collections together with available legends about their authors 
are listed, followed by a similar treatment of the later mystic 
poets ; secondly, a study of the Rural of Tiruvalluvar, the 
most valuable section of which is an examination of his 
indebtedness to Sanskrit literature ; and thirdly, a review of 
the political and social condition of the ancient Tamil country 
as reflected in the Sangam lyrics and the two epics. At the 
end of the work is a fairly complete bibliography both 
of the original texts consulted and modern works on the 
subject, the number of which is quite considerable. 

The author displays a commendably thorough acquaintance 
with ancient Tamil literature, and has brought together in a 
convenient form a mass of information useful to the student. 
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Unfortunately Hs critical powers can hardly be said to be on a 
par with Ms erudition. The section of the work dealing with 
the Sangam literature and the mystic poets consists to a 
large extent of a repetition of the legends, always fantastic and 
often silly, which have grown round the names of the early 
authors. Now it is very interesting to have these legends thus 
set down ; they are very instructive concerning the mentality 
of the people who produced them ; especially in the case of 
the Saiva and Vaisnava religions we may say it is essential 
to an understanding of them to become acquainted with the 
main motives running through their hagiology. So far, so 
good ; but the author shows a regrettable tendency to treat 
such fantasies as a basis for historical research, giving them 
credence on the slightest provocation, or without it. And even 
when he feels forced to reject them it is with obvious reluctance, 
and he is apt to forget that he has done so a few pages further 
on, so that his attitude in some cases remains quite unclear. 
Take for instance the legend of the Sangam itself. In the 
beginning of the book he gives an account of the story, cata- 
logues the various sources, and summarizes the different 
versions occurring in them. Yery useful ; but his reasons for 
accepting them have not even surface plausibility- The 
commentators Adiyarkkunallar and Naccinarkiniyar were men 
of no mean scholarship (p. 6), and they accept the story. 
True ; but the scholarship of Indian pandits had never 
any connection with history proper, and the testimony of 
writers living a thousand years after the events they narrate 
are presumed to have taken place is naturally worth nothing. 
The main authority he relies on is the commentary on the 
Imiyandr Agapporul, a '' Grammar of love poetry in sixty 
sutms ” (p. 5). This work is manifestly later than the Sangam 
literature, and the commentary on it later still. However, 
the legend asserts that the commentary was composed by 
Nakkirar, the celebrated Sangam poet, and handed down 
orally for ten generations before being put into writing. 
The story is obviously fantastic, apart from the fact that 
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internal evidence renders Nakkirar’s anthorsliip out of the 
question. Yet tke author is prepared to accept it, and use it as 
an argument to support his adherence to the Sangam legend. 

Examining the legend, we find it made up mainly of 
mythological elements ; three Sangams lasting for 9,000 
years, dynasties of mythical kings, gods, and Rsis partaking 
in its activities, a magical plank deciding on the merits of 
poems, etc. And if we discard all this and yet retain the bare 
fact that there was some sort of Sangam, pointing out (p. 12) 
parisads of learned men were a regular thing in ancient 
India, then exceedingly little remains and that not very 
important, except as a useful designation for the corpus of 
early poetry. 

What is more important is to settle within as narrow limits 
as possible the date of the respective works and their relative, 
if not absolute, chronology. This the author deals with, though j 

not with particular fullness, since to do, is hardly within the < 

scope of the book. However, to examine his views : after 
rejecting, with what in the case of anyone else we would regard 
as mock seriousness, the view that it began in 9000 B.c. 

(where he makes, by the way, the perfectly gratuitous, but 

common, assumption that the people of Mohenjodaro were 

Dravidians) and the view that it was contemporary with the 

Mahabharata war (on the strength of certain passages in the 

poems), he concludes that the period must have begun in 

the fifth century B.c. on the ground that is earlier 

than the Eural, which he puts in the second century b.c., i 

and that there must have been literature earlier than Grammar. | 

That the Tolkd;pjpiyam is earlier than the Kural is not actually 

proven, though it may be so. That there was literature before , | 

the Tolkdppiyam is no doubt the case ; and it is curious that : 

while assuming this he should be so eager to contradict (App. 

p. 309) the views of K. N. Sivaraja Pillai, who has advanced 

some cogent arguments in favour of its being later than the r 

Purandnuru. Since his argumentation bases itself on the age ^ 

of the Kural, we naturally turn there (p, 133) to see what he has ; 
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to say, but find tbe reasons given likewise very weak, suck as 
tke assumption, witkout any foundation whatever, that 
Elelasinga of tke Valluvar legend is identical witk Elara 
(misspelt Alcim), tke Tamil king of Ceylon in tke second 
century B.c. ; and tke acceptance as genuine of tke c|uite obvious 
forgery Tiruvalluvamdlai, in which the galaxy of Sangam poets 
praise in turn tke author of the Kiiral, etc., etc. Tke only 
things that emerge quite clearly from his discussions of the 
Kural are : (1) That the Kural is later than the Mdmva 
Bharmasdstm. The author deals at length in a valuable chapter 
(pp. 146-174) on tke KiimVs indebtedness to Sanslnrit litera- 
ture. In the case of the other works he mentions tke corre- 
spondences are vague, but in tke case of Manu it is quite clear 
from tke passages he quotes that a large number of Kural 
distichs are practically translations of slokas in Manu, and 
presuppose, apparently, a knowledge of that work on tke part 
of Valluvar. (2) There are distinct references (pointed out 
before) to the Kural both in the Manimel'halai and tke 
Bilappadhikdram, from which it is clear that these two works 
are later in date. Beyond these two facts of relative date 
nothing certain emerges. 

In tke last portion of tke book, concerning administration, 
politics, etc., tke author is dealing with Ms own particular 
field. He presents a concise and comprehensive account of tke 
subject based on the original texts, and being mainly descrip- 
tive there is naturally less to criticize than w^ken he is dealing 
witk more controversial topics. 

A.. 884. T. Burrow. 


Une Parisienne aux Indes au XVII® SiECLE (Madame 
Francois Martin). By Yvonne Robert Gaebele. 
10 X 6|, pp. viii + 263, map 1, plans 2, ills. 26. Pondi- 
ckery : Imprimerie Moderne, 1937. Rs. 5, or 35 frs. 

Following her work entitled Creole et Grande Dame {Johanna 
Begum, Marquise Bupleix) Mme Robert Gaebele tells us in 
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this volume all that is apparently known about Mme Martin, 
wife of Fran 9 ois Martin, the founder of Pondicherry and of 
the French Colony in India. Before going out to the East in 
1665 (originally in the service of the Dutch Company) Martin 
had married in Paris Marie Cuperly, who had borne him 
children ; but it was not till twenty years later that she and 
one of her daughters were able to join him at Surat, where 
he was then in charge of the French factory. From there 
we accompany the Martins to Pondicherry and after seven 
or eight years, on the capture of that settlement by the 
Dutch, to Batavia. The Dutch authorities, who appear to 
have treated them with every consideration, permitted them 
to proceed to Bengal, where they stayed at Chandernagore 
till Pondicherry was restored to the French in 1699, when 
Martin returned there as Governor, in w^hich capacity he 
spent the last seven years of his life. Mme Martin lived on 
at Pondicherry till her death in 1711. 

The information relating to Mme Martin herself being 
very meagre, the authoress has woven round her a description 
of the local conditions and events of the time derived chiefly 
from the Memoires of her husband and occasionally from 
references made by travellers. Though we obtain no very 
intimate picture of her personality, we have at least a care- 
fully drawm sketch of the surroundings in which she passed 
the last 25 years of her life. The illustrations are mostly 
reproductions of old engravings. 

JB.56, 0. E. A. W. Oldham. 


Trade in the Eastern Seas, 1793-1813. By C. Northcote 
Parkinson. 8| x 6|-, pp. xiii + 435, ills. 8, maps 2, 
Cambridge : University Press, 1937. 16s. 

Mr. Parkinson offers this book as a specimen of '' maritime 
history that is to say, something between economic history 
and nautical archaeology, and most readers will agree that it 
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justifies liis coBteiitioii that there is room for this new depart- 
ment of study. Within his chosen period I have scarcely a 
criticism to offer on his work : his account is lucid; interesting, 
and, where I have checked it, accurate ; indeed my only 
grumble relates to his extension of the Malabar Coast as far 
north as Surat. Surely it is better to follow the consistent 
Indian tradition which divides the west coast of India into 
three sections, the Malabar coast, the Konlcan, and Gujarat. 
When the author looks back, the result is occasionally less 
satisfactory, for his concentration on his own period seems to 
have blurred his vision of the long evolution which preceded 
it, and there are a few misleading statements, as when he 
describes Calcutta about 1756 as consisting of '' a small fort 
and a straggling village at its gates ” (p. 33). In fact the 
population of Calcutta was estimated to exceed 100,000 at 
that time. A larger question is raised by the suggestion (p. 6) 
that before a.d. 1600 Asiatic seamen were deterred from 
rounding the Cape by tbeir want of courage rather than 
defects in technical equipment. This may be true of the 
Chinese, to whom the author refers, but for the seamen of 
the Indian area, who were more likely than the Chinese to 
make the attempt, there is good evidence to show that they 
were deterred from it not by any want of courage but by the 
knowledge that their ships were structurally too weak to 
face the conditions to be expected south of Madagascar. 
The strength of the grand ships built, in India in the eighteenth 
century was not, as Mr. Parkinson suggests, a feature of the 
indigenous industry, but was the result of mating European 
technique to Indian materials and labour. 

A. 921. (t) W. H. Moeeland. 
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Biblical Archaeology 

Corpus Inscriptionum Juuaicarum. Eecueil des Inscriptions 
Jnives qui vont du Ille siecle avant Jesus-Clirist an Ylle 
siecle de notre ere, VoL I : Europe. Edited by Pater 
Jian-Baptiste Frey. 10| x TJ, pp. cxliv + 687, 
pis. 317. Eome : Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia 
Cristiana ; Paris: Geutliner, 1936. 

Truly the earth casteth forth the shades The only thing 
is that, far from being shades, they are really very substantial 
figures. A little elusive they may be, but they are none the 
less able to render tolerable account of themselves. 

In this volume, the first of the new Corpus of Jewish 
inscriptions, it is mainly the ancient Jewish community of 
Eome which speaks to us through the medium of the tomb- 
stones found in the catacombs. Tombstones, it may be 
objected, are notorious for their mendacity, but that in turn 
depends upon the details which you seek to wrest from them. 
We need not believe for a moment that every Eufina or 
Sabbatia was really such a little treasure as her sorrowing 
parents might have us believe, but when we are told that 
X was archon for the second time, or that Y was chief bumble 
of the congregation, there is no ostensible reason for being 
suspicious, and from such seemingly trivial details it is possible, 
in large measure, to reconstruct the life and constitution of 
this ancient community. 

But first let it be said clearly that any talk of a single Jewish 
community at Eome in these times is inaccurate talk. In the 
learned Introduction to this work, in which the editor presents 
a conspectus of what the inscriptions tell us, it is shown with 
abundant clarity that there was no united community and no 
central authority. The Jews of Eome were divided into so 
many congregations, each jealously preserving its own 
autonomy. These congregations had each its several officials, 
and they were buried in distinct quarters. 

The organization of the communities, or congregations, can 
be traced through the various titles found on the tombstones, 
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Putting our information together, we may say that the 
central authority lay in the hands of a Board of Elders 
{Gerousia), presided over by a gerousiarcMs or "'President’’. 
But this Board functioned, for all practical purposes, through 
a smaller committee of arckontes or " governors ”, upon which 
the priests or hohanim (Greek, hiereis) might also serve. The 
archontes were elected annually in the month of Tishri 
(September-October), which begins the Jewish religious year. 
They had distinct functions. There was an '' archdn of all 
revenues”, "a Commissioner for Charity” {phrontistis), a 
"Secretary-General” (grammateus), and an archon whose 
function seems to have been to represent the Jewish con- 
gregation in civic affairs (prostates). 

The constitution thus traced survives, down to the last 
detail, in that of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews’ con- 
gregations of London at the present day. They, too, are 
governed by a Board of Elders, which in turn elects a Ma'amad, 
or Executive Standing Committee, out of its own number, 
and each member of this committee has a distinct function. 
Moreover, two members of the Ma^amad are annually elected, 
others retiring, in the month of Tishri. 

Now, an interesting point about these official titles is that 
they are paralleled, for the greater part, in those borne by 
officers of both the Ptolemic and Eoman administrations in 
Egypt. There, too, we hear of the archontes^ the grammateus, 
and the prostates. This is the more significant when it is 
remembered that the Jewish communities of Eome came 
originally from Alexandria, in Egypt ! Unfortunately, this 
salient point has been overlooked by Pater Frey. Those 
interested in the correspondences will find a useful body of 
material in F. Oertel’s Die Liturgie (Leipzig, 1917 ). 

Besides the communal officials, there were others concerned 
more closely with the service of the synagogue. The chief of 
these was the archisynagogos or " President of the Synagogue ”, 
He was distinct, at least in office, from the gerousiarcMs 
in exactly the same way as the " Parnas Presidente ” of the 
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modem Spanisli and Portuguese Congregation in London is 
distinct from the President of the Board of Elders. Apart 
from this official, there was also the hyperetes, or Minister. 
The duties of the Minister were to superintend the offices of 
the synagogue. He was not a precentor or preacher, as the 
modern connotation of the word might suggest. The title 
hyperetes is paralleled, indeed, in the Egyptian administration 
(Oertel, p. 57), where it denotes an officer of the state. The 
Hebrew equivalent is hazzan — a word which has now 
degenerated into the meaning '' precentor ’b but which 
originally bore a wider administrative meaning. In Assyrian, 
for instance, hazanu approximates to '' burgomaster whilst 
in a fourth century b.c. inscription from Kition (Cooke, 
North Semitic Inscriptions, No. 21) the '' chief of the haz'anim 
(sic/)’’ is mentioned side by side with the chief of the 
financial directors (srsrm) '\ 

Pater Frey is not quite accurate in his remarks concerning 
the '' priests ” (kiereis). Whilst rightly observing that the 
priest lost many of his functions with the destruction of the 
Temple in a.d. 70, it is not correct to say that, apart from the 
pronouncement of the Priestly Blessing on festivals, he has 
no office. The priest redeems the male first-born and is the 
first person called to the weekly reading of the Law. 

In his section on the Eeligious Life of the Jews Pater Frey 
presents an admirable review of the evidence acquired from 
the pictorial embellishments of tombstones. But he makes 
one curious remark. He says that '' although many Jews assert 
to-day that Judaism has never imposed dogmas upon its 
adherents, but that it has merely promulgated certain precepts 
which have to be observed, the study of ancient documents 
results in the very definite conclusion that belief in one God, 
Creator of the universe, Eevealer of the Law, and Saviour of 
Israel, is a sine qua non of membership of the chosen people ” 
(p. cxix). Pater Frey here unwittingly misrepresents the 
Jewish point of view. What the Jew says is not that there are 
no cardinal tenets in Judaism, but that Judaism is a 
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civilization, the dominant traits of which emerge from the con- 
sciousness and experience of the Jewish people, rather than 
a creed imposed by dogmas. No man, once he has entered the 
covenant of Abraham, can be ruled out of Judaism on 
doctrinal grounds, and even the ban of excommunication 
[lierem), vested in the rabbinate, is confined to exclusion from 
the congregation. No rabbi can say that a man is not a Jew 
because of his beliefs ; he can say, at most, that he may not 
participate in the life of the immediate community. It is this 
that is meant by saying that Judaism is not determined by 
dogmas. Indeed, the point is, in a nutshell, that the tenets 
of the Jewish faith do not serve, by way of dogmas, as criteria 
for determining whether or not a man is a Jew, for Judaism 
is a culture rather than a creed. 

The paintings in the Jewish catacomb on the Via ilppia 
are, as Pater Frey rightly observes, of pagan origin. They 
reflect the exterior influences, especially of Orphism, which 
bore upon the Jewish community. But it may be suggested 
that the pagan symbols, which the Jews saw, inspired a 
funereal art of their own, and that the seven-branched candle- 
stick is, in a sense, a Jewish counterpart to the Roman funereal 
lights. Similarly, the depiction of what appears to be the table 
of shewbread might be a kind of retort to the heathen practice 
of presenting food to the dead. Sometimes, of course, as in 
the catacomb under the Villa Torlonia, the paintings are purely 
conventional, e.g. the palm-branch Scroll of the Law, 

ram’s horn (shofar), etc. But even here the idea of such 
decoration may well have derived by way of imitation from 
non-Jewish models. We have an exact analogy in the com- 
pletely un-Jewish figures of sorrowing angels, etc., whose 
marble ugliness disfigures many a Jewish cemetery to this 
day, and we have a further parallel in the way in which 
quotations from Shakespeare or Longfellow often replace 
Biblical verses on epitaphs. 

The main portion of this book is naturally devoted to the 
inscriptions themselves. Transcriptions and translations are 
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given in every case, as well as a bibliographical note. More 
often than not a photograph or line-drawing is also provided. 

The inscriptions are far from being literary masterpieces, 
hut for all that they are not without interest. Particularly 
interesting is the manner in which stereotyped Jewish 
expressions are reproduced in Greek. Thus, the frequent 
phrase jcxerd rchv 6(ji€)v with the holy’’) or fxera to^v 
StKalojv (''with the just”) reflects the Hebrew formula: 
" May rest untroubled in the Abode on Pligh, under the 
wings of the Presence, in the high place of the holy ... be 
accorded unto the soul of N.N.” This formula is still recited 
in the Sephardic Prayer for the Eepose of the Dead 
{Hashkabah), Similarly, when a woman is described as /caAcusr 
pLchaaora, this represents the stereotyped Hebrew ni?131Sn 
(" the modest ”), often found in epitaphs. Again, the curious 
epithets ^tAoAaos lover of the people ”) and fiXorrevr^s 
("lover of the poor”) in No. 203 surely represent the 
standardized Hebrew and 

whilst the regular elprjvrj Koiixrjdis avrov (" May his rest 

be in peace ”) accords with the formula IQIpQ 

still recited when the coffin is lowered into the grave. 
In No. 173 euAoyca Tiacrc is a representation of a Hebrew 
HD-in (" God’s blessing on us all ! ”), the word 
being taken in too strict a sense. 

In connection with No. 516, which is a gilt glass inscribed 
" Rise up, drink, live,” Pater Frey might well have quoted 
similar inscriptions fully described by Rendell Harris in his 
famous essay on the " Antioch Chalice as well as two 
kylikes in the British Museum (Second Vase Room, Cases 48, 
49) inscribed respectively ^ 

eschatological meaning need be read into the legend. 

In No. 154 the restoration a/x[co]^[os‘] would also be 
possible, as an alternative to the editor’s a/x[e]^[7rTos‘]. 

As for the symbols on the gravestones, the dove has a 
parallel on Syrian tombstones, as also in Etruria. No. 412 
seems to image a trowel. Has this any bearing on the Jewish 
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legend, that the dead will burrow a tunnel to the Holy Land ? 
How old, for one thing, is this legend ? 

There is only one really literary epitaph. Tliis is No. 476, 
from the Via Portuensis. It is a short poem in hexameters. 
The style and tone may be roughly conveyed by the following 
crude rendering : — 

Here lies Eegina in a fitting tomb, 

Beared as a linsband’s token of bis love 
A score of years, four months, eight days with him 
She lived, then wandered to the realms above. 

Yet she again will live, again return, 

Again arise (as true faith doth attest), 

Unto the promised everlastingness 
Of all the pious, who hath earned her rest 
There in the Happy Land, By chastity, 

And human love and duty to the Law, 

Well hath she earned it, and by faithfulness 
Which was withouten spot, withouten flaw. 

Por all these things thy future shall be Grace, 

Vrherein thy saddened husband seeks solace. 

The editor adds to this volume a number of epitaphs from 
other parts, e.g. Apulia, the Bosphorus, Thrace, Macedonia, 
Greece, etc., together with some which are manifestly false 
and some which are of doubtful Jewish character. There are 
also extremely good indices of Greek and Latin proper-names 
and ordinary words, and of symbols. 

The whole wmrk, which is dedicated to the Pope, is an 
excellent example of careful epigraphic study, leaving the 
student to desire nothing. When completed, this Corpus will 
fill a real want and constitute a monument in Jewish studies. 

There is only one omission which I have spotted, and that 
is a short and fragmentary inscription found in 1898 in the 
ruins of an ancient house opposite the Church of San Paolo 
fuori le Mura, on the Via Ostiensis at Rome. Its Jewish 
character is attested by a menomh engraved on it. The 
inscription is now in the collection of Columbia University and 
■was published by Max Radin in The Jewish Quarterly Review^ 
1917, pp. 281-3. 

A. <594. 


Theodor H, Gaster. 
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Des Josef BEN Goeion (Josippon). GescMchte der Juden 
nach. den Handschiiften in Berlin, Oxford, 
London, Paris, und Strassbnrg. Heransgegeben von 
Muead Kamil. 9|- x 6|, pp. xlviii + 333, pis. 12. 
New York : J. J. Augustin, 1937. $15. 

An Etliiopic translation of tbe History of Joseph ben Gorion, 
a worthless and almost comical compilation chiefly from the 
works of Flavius Josephus, is frequently cited in Dillmann’s 
Lexicon, and a chapter of it was published by Sir E. W. 
Budge in ]m Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great (1896). 
The whole is now rendered accessible with elaborate critical 
apparatus, Introduction and Appendices, by Mr. Kamil, 
who states that the task was suggested by Professor Littmann ; 
by its execution, over which he has spared no pains, he claims 
to be satisfying a long felt wish, apparently for ascertainment 
of the text employed by the translator. This matter might 
indeed have been settled by the citation of a few sentences ; 
that the Ethiopic is translated from Arabic is rendered certain, 
e.g. by the account of the Jewish sects on p. 90. The first 
sect is the farisdvydn (Pharisees), of which the interpretation 
is '' separate Three lines further down the farisdvydn 
disappear, their place being taken by elmeetezld, i.e. the 
Arabic al-MuHazilah, whereby classicizing versions of the 
Gospels render the Pharisees (misleadingly, since the Mu'tazils 
were sceptical about angels and spirits). The Arabic abridg- 
ment of which this Ethiopic is a literal translation has been 
printed, and Mr. Kamil shows that it must be as early as the 
fifth Islamic century, for he cites a Leiden MS. of Ibn Hazm’s 
Fisal for the reading Yusuf ibn Kuryun in lieu of the 
printed ibn Harun in the quotation i, 99. 

The Hebrew original in Breithaupt’s edition fills 892 
columns; the Ethiopic occupies 333 pages of about the 
same content. The abridgment is thus about one-third of 
the original in extent. It must be said for the Ethiopic trans- 
lator that he has produced a very interesting book, not 
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always intentionally entertaining. A gem in whicli the 
author and the translator participate occurs on p. 124, where 
we learn that Caesar was called Bulbus because he was born 
in the fifth month. (Bulbus is, of course, a misreading of the 
Arabic lulius, the dots distinguishing the I from the B having 
been omitted or blurred.) 

Besides furnishing a valuable Introduction Mr. Kamil 
has provided lists of matters found in the Ethiopic but not 
in the Arabic, and vice versa ; of Arabic idioms and phrases 
reproduced by the translator ; and of passages in the Ethiopic 
which are either mistranslated or unintelligible -without con- 
sultation of its original. He has also given an index of proper 
names, with the Arabic which they transliterate, and often 
travesty. 

The care -with which he has carried out his undertaking 
deserves high praise. We can scarcely say the like of the 
Hebrew compiler, the Arabic condenser, or the Abyssinian 
translator. 

B. 94. D. S. Margoliouth. 


Cuneiform 

Temple Documents of the Third Dynasty of Ur from 
Umma. By George Gottlob Hackman. Babylonian 
Inscriptions in the Collection of James B. Nies, Yale 
University. Vol. V. Ilf x 9, pp. xi + 34, pis. Ixxiv. 
Kew Haven : Yale University Press, 1937. 22s. 

The series to which this volume belongs having now resumed 
its appearance under the editorship of Professor P. J. Stephens, 
who was himself the author of the preceding volum e (noticed in 
this J oumal, 1938, p. 322), Dr. Hackman here presents 74 plates 
of good clear copies of 346 tablets, selected for their interest 
from a larger number in the Nies Babylonian Collection now 
belonging to Yale University. The class to which they belong 
needs no description to-day; almost every museum of 
Oriental antiquities contains at least a few specimens, and 
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some have very large collections. Of this seemingly inex- 
haustible mass (and doubtless further great stores still lie 
undiscovered), some thousands have already been published, 
and the main problem now is to find the most suitable method 
of doing justice to the odd point of interest which a tablet 
of this kind often contains without overburdening the student 
with endless volumes. The method here adopted is probably 
the best — ^first to select the tablets and then to furnish 
indexes of their contents. For Dr. Hackman's comprehensive 
collections all students will be grateful, since in addition to 
names, divine and human, he has listed cities, buildings? 
fields, rivers, fauna, flora, foods, vessels, tools, and officials. 
Moreover he promises a succeeding volume with discussions 
and translations (the latter, we might hope, will be only 
selective). Whether it is now necessary to copy these texts 
in extenso is a question that might be raised, but it would 
be ungracious to cavil at the industry of the author. The 
indexes, so far as mere inspection can reveal, seem excellent. 
Personal names in these tablets give rise to many problems, 
but Dr. Hackman’s list is in general free from the monsters 
too often espied in such pages. 

B. U. C. J. Gai>i>. 

Nexjbabylonische Rechts- und Verwaltxjng-suekunden. 

By M. Saxt Niccolo and A. Ungnad. Beiheft zu Band I ; 

Glossar, von A. Ungnad, 9 X 5|, pp. xi + 170. Leipzig : 
J. C. Hinrichs, 1937. M. 27. 

In this convenient work of about 170 pages (a compass 
attained only, we are told, by severe abridgment) are presented 
almost all the words comprised in the volume of translations 
to which it is a pendant, including those which appear as 
elements in personal or local names, each word being illustrated 
by quotation of passages wherein it appears in the forms and 
with the meanings exemplified. These quotations are the 
part of the work which the author regrets in his preface having 
had to curtail most severely, in view of which warning the 
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user will be agreeably surprised to find them still so 
numerous. The sacrifice of completeness in this particular is, 
however, deplored by Professor San Mccolo from the point 
of view of the historical jurist in his part of the preface, which 
is distinctly critical of the work which it introduces. He 
complains also that the Glossary departs in some cases from 
the translations jointly agreed upon in the text of the volume, 
and that it takes too little account of the jurist’s interpreta- 
tion of the definitely legal terms. Yet it may be supposed 
that the purely legal student, ignorant of the language, is 
not likely to make use of the Glossary, and need not therefore 
run much risk of being misled, whereas none will deny the 
great value of this collection to all students of the language, 
not merely of these particular contracts, but of Akkadian 
in general, where the lack of a recent dictionary is so serious 
an obstacle. It is true that Professor Ungnad has rather 
inappropriately chosen to model some part of his work upon 
certain private ideas concerning the force of the verbal forms, 
but he has applied these ideas only to an extent which can 
easily be disregarded by anyone who does not share them, 
without losing any advantage of the material presented. 
There is a puzzling misprint on p. vi of the Preface, where a 
small italic /. has disappeared in front of vor femininen 
Namen und Berufen’h 

B. 9, C. J. Gadi). 


Islam 

History of the Arabs. By Philip K. Hitti. 9 x 6|, 
pp. xvii -f 767, ills. 66, maps 20. London : Macmillan, 
1937. 3k. U, 

It is safe to recommend this book to anyone who wants a 
general idea of what the Arabs did. In addition to the political 
history, it tells what manner of men these were, how they 
hved in public and private, how they amused themselves, 
and what they thought. There is plenty to criticize in detail 
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It would be interesting to treat this book as a descendant of 
the great Arab historians and trace in detail its lineage. 
The author is too fond of the picturesque and has mentioned 
legends which were exploded six hundred years ago. If 
mentioned at all, their place is in the chapters on literature. 
It is in these chapters that the professor’s sense of proportion, 
so sure elsewhere, has failed him. The history of literature, 
written for itself, is one thing, but, written as part of a general 
history, it is quite another. There are two ways of treating 
the subject : either to concentrate on a few great men and 
display them as a positive achievement up to which the 
smaller men were striving, this is the method followed in 
the political chapters ; or to describe the literature in general 
terms, what men wrote about, how they wrote, and how 
fashions changed. In his chapters Professor Hitti has been 
afraid to leave out anybody with the result that he has 
produced a dry catalogue of names. 

A. 860 . A. S. Tkitton. 


Das aeabische Volksbxjch vom K5nig az-Zahik Baibaes. 
Von Helmut Wangelin. (Bonner Orientalistische 
Studien. Heft 17.) 9f X 6|-, pp. xv + 308. Stuttgart : 
W. Kohlhammer, 1936. KM. 15. 

In popular Arabic literature the Sira of az-Zahir Baybars 
takes the place of Sultan Salah ad-Din’s (Saladin’s) adventures 
in European literature. E. W. Lane first studied the tales 
of Baybars, and gave a specimen of them in his Modern 
Egyptians, ch. 22. A more copious selection of them was 
published by G. Weil in the first edition of his translation of 
the ‘^Thousand and One Nights his renderings were^ 
however, rather incorrect. ^ ^ 

Taking as his basis the Cairo edition of 1908-9, reprinted 
in 1923-6, and other manuscript versions of the Sira, the 
author of the book under review gives a good synopsis of the 
extensive Baybars literature. The central figure is ‘U&man, 
the hostler, around whom a whole literature has developed. 
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TMs synopsis is of good use to all Arabists. In 241 pages a 
detailed account, with, critical notes, is given of the contents 
of the whole complicated /Sim-literature. The remainder of 
the book consists of four chapters, treating of the historical 
contents of the work — the author taking the view that, 
besides popular tradition, the historical elements in the Sira 
can be traced to written pseudo-historical narratives—of 
the saints mentioned in the Sira, of the principal figures of 
the narrative, and, finally, of the author’s thesis that the 
Sira, unlike other popular romances, reflects the ideas of the 
lower classes of an urban population. 

A . 71S . Joseph de Somogyi. 


The Orescent and the Rose : Islam and England during 
THE Renaissance. By Samuel C. Chew^ 9-| x 6|, 
pp. xviii + 583, ills. 16. New York : Oxford University 
Press, 1937. 2ls. net. 

This is a very learned, instructive, and entertaining book, 
though the fancy title is of doubtful appropriateness, and 
even the explanatory title does not clearly indicate the 
contents, which include travels, politics, biographies, and 
literary allusions to Oriental personages, products, and 
institutions. The mass of erudition crowded into the foot- 
notes at times reminds one of Buckle’s History of Oivilization, 
Rather more than a fifth of the work is devoted to the 
adventures of the three Sherley brothers, Thomas, Anthony, 
and Robert, for whose memory not a little has been done by 
Sir E. D, Ross ; the chief hero of the chapter dealing with 
the corsairs is an English pirate named Ward, who appears 
to have been a master of his craft. Justice is done to many 
more reputable persons whose exploits have fallen into 
oblivion. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to the opinions current 
about the founder of Islam and his sacred book. The notion 
that the Prophet was buried in Mecca has survived to our 
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own time, and is to be found in quite recent books. Mr. Chew 
endeaYOurs to account for the story current in Europe, but 
unlcnown to Oriental writers, tkat the Prophet’s coffin was 
suspended in the air ; since stories of the kind are told by 
Arabic authors of Hulagu and Timourlenk, I had suspected 
that the Prophet had been confused with one of these ; but 
Mr. Chew shows that it was known in the eleventh century, 
two centuries before Hulagu’s time. The fiction that a dove 
vras trained to peck out of the Prophet’s ear would seem to 
be in origin some opponent’s comment on Surah, xvi, 104: 
Say : the Holy Spirit brought it (the Qur’an) down from thy 
Lord, Mr. Chew’s statement that Pocock, for all his learning 
himself gave the tale further currency in his own writings ” 
is unfair: Pocock does no more than Mr. Chew himself, 
stating that Grotius got it not from any Muhammedan source, 
but probably from Scaliger. 

Much light is thrown in this work on passages in Shake- 
speare, Marlow", and other poets, and a great deal of both 
WahrJieit and Dichtung is collected from travellers’ journals. 
The statement (p. 198) that the wearing of green by persons 
claiming to be of the Prophet’s family appears to be of 
Turkish origin, not Arabic, requires modification: the 
Egyptian historian Ibn lyas (i, 227) records that it was an 
ordinance of the Mamluk Sultan Sha'ban in the year 773 
(began 15th July, A.n. 1371), and the odes which he cites 
make it clear that it was this potentate’s innovation. 

B . 97 . E. S. Mabooliouth. 

The Medico-Philosophical Controvebsy between Ibn 
Butlan of Baghdad and Ibn Ridwan of Cairo. 
By J. ScHACHT and M. Meyerhof. Egyptian University 
Faculty of Arts, Publication No. 13. 9-| x 6|, pp. 124 

-f 96, facsimiles 5. Cairo : Egyptian University, 1937. 

The material cause of this book is a dispute between two 
doctors of the tenth century, one a Muslim and one a Christian, 
and its final cause is to serve as an introduction to the thought 
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of the age. It is worth noting that the Muslim never attacks 
his opponent on religious grounds though he calls him every 
kind of fool, for language is not restrained. The volume 
contains extracts from the pamphlets written during the 
controversy, biographies of the two men from various sources 
(it is a treat to have some pages from Ibn Abi Usaibi'a 
in a readable form), and a long introduction. The English 
version accompanying the texts is a mixture of translation 
and summary. The introduction sketches the progress of 
Arab medical knowledge, in other words, the translation of 
Greek medical works into Arabic, and ends with a summary 
of a book by one of the disputants. Eull references to 
authorities are given so that a student can easily carry his 
researches further. A sidelight on contemporary morals may 
be noticed. The prostitutes of Latakia, who consorted with 
Greek travellers, had to have documents sealed by the Arch- 
bishop. Al-Suli tells us that the disorderly houses of Bagdad 
paid a tax to the catholicus. One criticism of the English 
may be allowed, indiction is not the same as indictment, 
i?. It. A. S. Tritton. 


Sahifat al-Takwin. By Muhammad Nasir al-Mulic (H.H. 
the Mehtar of Chitral). 8x6, pp. 270, ills. 11. Lahore : 

'Muhammad Nasir Humayun, 1938. 

It is now some thousand years since Islam, having 
established its dominion over a large portion of the world’s 
surface by force of arms, faced up to the problem of securing a 
no less resounding victory in the intellectual field, and to the 
task of reconciling Greek science and Greek metaphysics 
with the inspired word of the Qur’an. To-day Islam is faced 
with a similar intellectual crisis. A materialistic philosophy, 
constructed on the basis of an imperfect grasp of the theories 
of modern science, has made a powerful appeal to the imagina- 
tion of Muslims educated after Western methods ; and the 
need is once more urgent for the creation of a theology fully 
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arined to meet tJie challenge of tte new paganism. With 
this end in view H.H. the Mehtar of Chitral has written the 
present book ; and he has chosen as the medium of his 
apology the Persian mathnaw% which he writes with admirable 
fluency. Within these pages the theories of the electron, of 
relativity, of evolution are expounded with a wealth of 
language and a remarkable ingenuity of vocabulary, and 
Qur’anic sanctions are quoted and explained. The text is 
illustrated by diagrams and plates of the type generally 
found in popular manuals of science. 

The author is a young man, and has neither the philosophic 
profimdity of a Sir Muhammad Iqbal, nor the scientific 
training of a Dr. Ghamrawi : but his book is of interest as 
being symptomatic of a movement within Islam, purely 
Islamic in character, which may have profound consequences 
in the future. Keligious forces the world over are at grips 
with a common foe, a crass materialism which, in a multitude 
of uniforms, fights cunningly esconced behind a rampart 
of pseudo-scientific dialectic : if religion is to win the confl.ict, 
it may legitimately use the enemy’s chosen weapons to gain its 
own ends. All who see in true religion the only salvation of 
mankind must welcome and applaud the single-minded fervour 
which inspires the writing of such a book as this. 

B . 113 . A. J. Arberry. 


Islam in the World. By Dr, Zaki All 8| x 6 , pp. xi 
+ 428, 1 map. Lahore : Shaikh Muhammad Ashtaf, 
1938. 

The author states in his Preface that his object in producing 
this book is twofold : first to place before Muslim and non- 
Muslim readers a concise presentation of Islam, and secondly 
to describe the profound transformations to be seen in 
Islamic countries and the bearing of these changes on world 
saffair. Misunderstandings, he justly observes, lead to conflict, 
and reconciliation makes for stabilization in world affairs. 

JEAS. JANTTABY 1939. 
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The book was written in the international atmosphere of 
Geneva, and Dr. Zaki Ali, Egyptian by nationality, may be 
correctly described as a world Mnslim. 

In his account of Mam as a religion and a social order, he 
insists on the harmony which it aims at maintaining between 
religion and life, and answers some of the criticisms levelled 
against it. He does not consider Islamic law static, nor 
Islamic polity as inconsistent with the most modern and 
advanced ideals in international relations. He points out 
the cosmopolitan strands in the evolution of Islamic 
civilization. 

In dealing with the modern situation he gives a com- 
prehensive account, necessarily compressed, of the various 
movements, literary, social, industrial, educational, and 
pohtical, in the various countries of Islam. Cairo he looks 
upon as the nerve-centre of awakening Islam. The chapter 
on “The Emancipation of Islam’’, covering 105 pages, is 
the core of the book. It reviews the recent political history 
of the various Islamic countries, and is followed up by a 
discussion of “ Islam and International Affairs The dis- 
cussions are mainly objective. Kamalist Turkey, independent 
Egypt, the problems of Palestine, the Syrian Mandate, 
French North Africa, Italy and Islam, the Kingdom of Iraq, 
Transjordania, Saudi Arabia, Iran, and Afghanistan, and the 
Islamic position in India and the Far East, including Soviet 
Russia, are considered in turn. Modern Turkey is adequately 
described in the three departments of nationalism, 
industrialism, and secularism. But it is not clear how far 
Dr. Zaki Ali approves the particular aspects in which these 
appear in modern Turkey. On the whole he appears to be 
sympathetic to these modern tendencies. But as his ideal 
also includes that of the solidarity of Ivslam beyond inter- 
national boundaries, the position of Turkey, and the growing 
sentiment of nationalism in Egypt and Iran, as well as the 
living ideal of a pan- Arab nationalism, have to be considered 
in juxtaposition. The Sanjak of Alexandretta illustrates one 
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phase, that of conilict. On the other hand, the pact between 
Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, and Iraq illustrates another 
phase, that of a growing feeling of geographical solidarity. 

The book is furnished with population statistics, a selected 
bibliography, and a map, but would gain in value by the 
provision of an index. 

B.125, A. Yusuf Ali. 

Miscellaneous 

The Most Noble and Famous Travels of Marco Polo 
together with the Travels of Nicolo de’ Conti. Edited 
from the Elizabethan translation of John Frampton. 
By N. M. Penzee. 9 x 6J, pp. Ixiv -f 381, 11 maps. 
London : A. and C. Black, 1937. 18s. 

The first edition of this work, published by the Argonaut 
Press in 1929, was reviewed in this Journal for April, 1931 
(pp. 455-7). This is a welcome re-issue at less than half the 
price of that edition, which should ensure for it the wider 
circulation it well deserves. While the coloured frontispiece 
has been omitted, the maps are the same, and the text 
appears to have been reprinted verbatim. The only apparent 
addition is the note (pp. Ixi-lxiv) on The House of Marco 
Polo, at Venice written after local visit and inquiry. 

Since Mr. Penzer compiled his valuable notes in App. I, so 
far as we know, the only local investigation bearing on Polo’s 
route has been that made by Sir Aurel Stein in South-Eastern 
Persia in 1932 regarding the route .followed from Kerman to 
Hormuz (see Archeological Reconnaissances in North-Western 
India and South-Eastern Iran, pp. 156, 176), the result of 
which seems to corroborate generally the line indicated on 
map 2, facing p. xxxvi, of this volume. 

Mr. Penzer has rendered further service by bringing to 
notice and printing Frampton’s translation of Santaella’s 
Castilian version of Mcolo de’ Conti’s travels. He does not 
overestimate the importance of this great traveller’s record, 
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in respect of wkicli several difficulties in tlie identification of 
sites remain to be satisfactorily solved. Mafor's edition of 
Winter Jones’s translation from the Latin of Poggio (pnblislied 
in 1857) is quite out of date, and a carefully annotated English 
edition is called for, 

J[, 996. 0. E. A, W. Oldham. 


India Office Library Catalogue of Manuscripts in 
European Languages. Yol. II, Pt. II : Minor Collections 
and Miscellaneous Manuscripts. By G, E. Kaye and 
E. H. Johnston. Section I, Kos. l-“538, by G. E. 
Kaye. 10 x 6, pp. xix + 1167. London : H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1937. 

This series of catalogues is invaluable to research workers 
on subjects relating to India. VoL i, pt. i (Mackenzie “ 1822 ” 
and Private” Collections) and vol. ii, pt. i (Robert Orme 
Collection) have already appeared, and have met with deserved 
appreciation. The present volume deals with a large number 
of minor collections and miscellaneous MSS., many of which 
contain interesting and useful material. Among these are 
the voluminous Eowke and Francis MSS., including many 
letters not yet utilized, and the Buehanan-Hamilton papers 
covering all the activities of that gifted and versatile man 
during his service in India, the complete records of which were 
deposited in the archives of the E.I. Company. There are 
also large collections of Brian Hodgson and Stamford Raffles 
papers of permanent interest, and Moorcioft MSS. which 
relate chiefl[y to the travels of William Moorcroft and George 
Trebeck in Ladakh and other parts of the Himalaya, 
Afghanistan, and Bukhara in the years 1820-5, besides 
numerous small collections and separate papers which many 
students will be glad to know of and examine. 

The volume has been carefully edited ; the papers are fully 
listed, and an adequate description is given of each document. 
The biographical and other notes, and the references to other 
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works treating of the same subjects attest the care and 
labour devoted to the catalogue by the compiler, the late 
Mr. 6. R. Kaye. The India Office may be congratulated on 
having secured the assistance of Dr. E. H. Johnston in 
completing the catalogues. 

A, 980, 0. E. A. W. Oldham. 

Oriental Manuscripts of the John Ereberick Lewis 
Collection in the Eree Library op Philadelphia. 
By Muhammeb Ahmeb Simsar. 10 x 7, pp. xk + 248, 
48 ills. Philadelphia : Eree Library of Philadelphia, 
1937. 

This handsomely produced volume contains descriptions 
of the 163 manuscripts in 16 Oriental languages forming part 
of the Collection of the late Mr. John Frederick Lewis and 
now housed in the Free Library of Philadelphia. The bulk 
of these manuscripts (100) is divided between Arabic (36), 
Persian (52), Turkish (10), and Urdu (3) : for the rest, there 
are 8 in Sanskrit, 4 in Pali, 13 in Ethiopic, 10 in Hebrew, 11 in 
Armenian, and various other items, including an Egyptian 
papyrus. The collection is not notable for rarities : the 
only apparently unique manuscript is Ko. 23, an abridgment 
of al-Baydawfs Anwar al-tanzU, possibly an autograph. 
On the other hand, there are no fewer than ten copies of the 
Shdh-ndmah, of which one (No. 62) is dated 996/1588, all 
illuminated, some of the illuminations (excellently reproduced) 
being of great merit. There is an Armenian manuscript of 
the Four Gospels (No. 116), dated 1504, with eleven paintings, 
and a Hebrew Old Testament (No. 140) dated 6256/1496. 
No. 85, an incomplete calligraphic copy of the rare Dlwdn 
of the Persian poet Wisal (d. 1262/1846), is stated to be an 
autograph. The plates indicate some of the superb items which 
this carefully-selected collection contains. 

The cataloguer has taken great pains with his work, which 
is in the main accurate and reliable, and acknowledges his 
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obligations to other helpers. There are a few errors of trans- 
literation, of which the most curious is the persistent spelling 
of allah (sic), an orthographic absurdity. On p. 23, al-Aqfahs 
is incorrect for ahAqfahsL It seems extremely doubtful that 
a Muslim could have borne the name Muhammad al-'Omar 
(p. 24) : presumably al-^Umarl is intended. The author has 
not seen fit to include in his bibliographical equipment Ethe’s 
Catalogue of Perswi 3Iamiscnj)ts in the Library of the India 
Office : had he done so, he would probably have succeeded 
in identifying His Excellency the Exalted Colonel Sahib 
Connel Barry Clemens (sic) Bahadur ’’ (p. 101, cf. n. 3) with 
the eminent Sir Barry Close, to whose munificence the 
India Office collection owes 14 manuscripts. Ethe 1318, a 
Haft aurang of Jami, bears an inscription on the flyleaf 
recording that the manuscript was given ^ at Hyderabad 
to ''Colonel Barry Close” by Mun^i Mir ibn 'Ali on 24th 
(not 23rd) June, 1810/21 Jumada I, 1225, the very same 
day on which he gave Sir Barry Close the ^amsaJi of Nizami 
which now resides in Philadelphia (No. 62). 

A. 979. A. J. ArBERBY. 


The thanks of the Society are also due for the following 
volumes : — 

Himalayas of the Soul. Translations from the Sanslmt 
of the Principal Upanishads. By J. Mascato. The 
Wisdom of the East. London : John Murray, 1938. 
Practical Lessons in Yoga. By Swami Sivananda 
Saraswati. Lahore : Motilal Banarsi Dass, 1938. 

^ Ethe incorrectly states (col. 755) that ‘*this copy^was made for 
Sir Barry Close, 1810, by Mimshi Mir Ibn *Ali*’ : the manuscript actually 
contains notes by former owners, one of which is dated 1167/1744. Sir 
Barry Close is stated (D.N.B., xi, pp. 122-123) to have been an accom- 
plished Arabic and Persian scholar.” A letter written by him in 1803 is 
contained in the India Office MSS. Eur.E. 18, pp. 35-40,*^ see Caialogm of 
Manuscripts in Muropean Languages, vol, ii, pt. ii, sect, i, pp. 712-713. 
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Concepts of Eiti and Guna in Sanskeit Poetics in theie 
Histoeioal Development. By P. C. Lahiri. Eamna : 
University of Dacca, 1937. 

Mi Fit on Ink Stones. Translated by E. H. Van Gulik. 
Peking : Henri Vetcb, 1938. 

A Buddhist Bible. Tbetford, Vermont, U.S.A. : Dwight 
Goddard, 1938. 

Meohaduta OF Kalidasa. Translated by E. H. Assiee de 
POMPIGNAN. Paris: Societe d’lfidition '^Les Belles 
Lettres’’, 1938. 

Os PoETUGUESES Em Diu. By A. B. de Beaganca Peeeiea. 
Bastora India Portuguesa : Tipografia Eangel. Separata 
de 0 Oriente Portugues. 

The Archaic Inscriptions from Lachish. By Julian 
Obermann. New Haven, Conn. ; American Oriental 
Society, No. 9, 1938. 

Iconography of Southern India. By G. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil. Translated by A. C. Martin. Paris : Paul 
Geuthner, 1937. 

Essays and Studies in Memory of L. E. Miller. By 
I, Davidson. New York : Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, 1938. 

Le Livre sue L’oeil de Honain Ibn Ishaq. By P. P. 
Sbath and M. Meyerhof. Memoires presentes a ITnstitut 
d’^figypte : Tome xxxvi. Le Caire, 1938. 

ZUM SOGHDISCHEN ViMALAKIETINIEDESASUTRA. By F. 
Weller. Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 
xxii, 6. Leipzig, 1937. 

Eesearch into the Text of i Samuel, i-xvi. By P. A. H. 
DE Boer. Amsterdam : H. J. Paris, 1938. 

The Politics of Philo Jud^seus. By H. L. Goodhart and 
E. E. Goodenough. New Haven, Conn. : Yale 
University, 1938. 
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Literary Chinese' by tee Inductive Method. Edited by 
H. G. Creel, CMcago: University Press, 1938.. 

The Position, OF Women in Hindu Civilization. By , 
A. S. Altekar. Benares: Culture Publication House, 
Benares Hindu University, 1938, 

PANJABi Sufi Poets, a.b. 1460-1900. By L. K, Krishna. 

London: Humphrey Milford, 1938. 

Dissertationes in Honorem Dr. ,EboUx4rd Mahler. 
Dr. J. de Somogyi and others, Budapest, 1937. 

A ' Maltese-Arabic Word-list. .By C. L. Dessoulavy., 
London : Luzac, 1938. 

The Will to CiviliZx4.tion. By John Katz. London; 
Seeker and Warburg, 1938. 

The Laughing Diplomat. By Daniele Vare. London : 
John Murray, 1938. 

Ancient Land Tenure and Revenue in Ceylon. By 
H. W. CoDRiNGTON. Colombo : Ceylon Government 
Press, 1938. 

Lords of the Sunset. By Maurice Collis. London : 
Faber and Faber, 1938. 

History of Pre-Musalman India. By V. Rangacharya. 
Madras : The Indian Publishing House, 1937. 

Languages in History and Politics. By A. C. Woolner. 
London : Oxford University Press, 1938. 

History of Zoroastrianism. By M. N. Dhalla. New 
York : Oxford University Press, 1938. 

Prehistoric Pottery in China. By G. D. Wu. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner for the Courtauld Institute 
of Art, 1938. 

The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution. By H. R. 
Isaacs. London: Seeker and Warburg, 1938. 

Affairs of China. By Sir E. Teichman. London : Methuen, 
1938. 
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A Servant op the Empire. A Memoir of Harry Boyle. 

By C. Boyle. London; Metliuen, 1938. 

Court Poets op Iran and India. By E. P. Masani. 

Bombay : New Book Company, 1938. 

Image-Breakers. By D. M. Borgaonkar. Bombay : 
New Book Company, 1938. 

Radha : a Hindu Belle. By 1. Sousa. Bombay : New 
Book Company, 1938. 

The Minor Anthologies op the Pali Canon. Part III. 
Buddha vanasa : The Lineage of the Buddha and Cariya- 
Pitaka, or The Collection of Ways of Conduct. By 
B. C. Law. London : Humphrey Milford, 1938. 

Sufism: its Saints and Shrines. By J. A. Subhan. Luck- 
now : Lucknow Publishing House, 1938. 

Textes Arabes en Parler des Chleuhs'^ DU Sous. Trans- 
lated by E. Destaing. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1937. 

Sahih AL-BuraiRi. Translated by Muhammad Asad 
(Leopold Weiss). Lahore : Arafat Publications, 1938. 

Syllabaries A, b’ and b, toth Miscellaneous Lexico- 
graphical Texts prom the Herbert Weld 
Collection. By P. E. van der Meer. London : 
Oxford University Press, 1938. 

PrZYCZYNKI do BaDAN NAD DziEJAMI ReDAKCYJ 
Ramayany. Contributions a THistoire des Recensions 
du Ramayana. By E. Sluszkiewicz. Cracow : 
Nakladen Polskiej Akademii Umiejetnosci, 1938. 

The Advaitasiddhi with the Gurucandrika. Edited by 
S. N. Sastri. Mysore : Government Branch Press, 1937. 

Prophecy and Divination among the Hebrews and 
Other Semites. By A. Guillaume. London ; Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1938. 

The Buildings op Qatbay. 1. Ease. Edited by L. A. Mayer. 
London : A. Probsthain, 1938. 
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The Dragon Book. Edited by E. D. Edwards. London : 
W. Hodge, 1938. 

OtrsTOMAEY Law of the Nomadic Tribes of Siberia. By 
V. A. Eiasanovsky. Tientsin, 1938. 

Das Hebraisohe bei den Samaritanern. By E. Diening. 
Bonner Orientalistiscbe Studien, 24. Stuttgart : W. 
KoHhammer, 1938. 

Eituale Melchitaextm. By M. Black. Bonner Orien- 
talistische Studien, 22. Stuttgart : W. Koblhammer, 
1938. 

Deutschland und seine NachbarlInder. By W 
Hoernerbach. Bonner Orientalistiscbe Studien, 21. 
Stuttgart : W. Koblhammer, 1938. 

Guide Through Abhidhamma-Eitaka. By Nyanatiloka. 
Colombo : Associated Newspapers of Ceylon. London ; 
Luzac, 1938. 

Assam Buranji. A History of Assam from a.d. 1648 to 1681. 
Edited by S. K. Dutta. Government of Assam, 1938. 



OBITUARir NOTICE 

William HamsiW 
Ob. 28th SeptePBee, 1938 

Moreland was born in Northern ''dpeland in 1868 and was a 
scholar and exhibitioner at Clifton (pollege from 1881 to I 8865 
when he passed into the I.C.S. He sptfnt his period of probation 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, taking a first in the Law 
Tripos and obtaining the degree of jLL.B. in 1889 when he 
proceeded to India. After a few yei^TS in district work he 
became assistant settlement ofl&cer at iJnao, and on the death 
of the settlement oflicer finished the ^oxk of assessment and 
wrote an admirable final report (1896).\ Increasing deafness 
disabled him from ordinary duties and un^nbtedly prevented 
his rising to the highest posts in the servic^^Jbi^his abilities 
and experience marked him out for the post ofB'nector, of 
Land Records and Agriculture, which he held with conspicuous 
merit for twelve years. During this period he had to deal with 
the important questions of simplifying the systems of land 
records and settlement of land revenue, the improvement of 
the training of qdnungos, and the transformation of the 
agricultural school at Cawnpore into a college with a staff 
of experts new to the country and suspicious of the head of a 
department with no specialized scientific training. Moreland 
was, hovrever, a student all his life, and his official reports 
on a variety of topics showed his grasp of facts and the results 
of continual study of economic theory. It is sufficient to quote 
here the eulogy of his services in Sir John Hewett’s resolution 
on the famine of 1907-8 in the United Provinces : . much 

valuable information embodied in this resolution has been 
supplied by Mr. Moreland, whose long study and mature 
judgment of the economic conditions of the United Provinces 
has been of the greatest assistance to the Lieutenant-Governor 
throughout the past year.’" During a visit to Australia he 
selected varieties of wheat which were resistant to attacks of 
rust, and one of these became the most valuable strain in the 
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was made C.I.E. in 

province. Por his official sf . 

1905 and C.S.I. in 1912. ^ agriculture of tlie 

WMle in India he publish ^''<1 landholders, and a 

U.P. (1904), intended for ™® Administration (1911), both of 

short history of the Reve'® *^® ®^®®®® *^®y "^®^® 

which were of great servic^l^*®*^ *^® ^e™acular. In 1913 
designed, and were tram’"' Econmnics for Indian Students, 

appeared An Introck^ ^® ™*®‘i ' “ ^ ^®®'^ V 

in the preface of whicV^^^ ^ ^"S® Proportion of Indian 
experience to realize ^ *^® abstract and bears little 

students of Economics comment will be 

relation to the facts *^® ^®“g 

appreciated by all w’;^®® years ago. 

in Indian Universit^ having spent all his service in the 

Moreland retixr-'’®’ where he had many friends attracted by 
cnaracter and abilities. He then passed two years as 
> Agricultural Adviser in Central India. On his return to 
England he set about the study of the Economic history of 
India in the seventeenth century, the earliest period for which 
original authorities are abundant. This involved acquiring 
a knowledge of Persian, Dutch, and Portuguese. He soon 
realized that existing translations from the Persian had been 
made by literary scholars who had no knowledge of revenue 
business and had not always mastered the specialized ter- 
minology of the period. In a series of preliminary studies in this 
journal and elsewhere he put forward revised theories. The 
first complete production was at the death of AJebar 

(1920), followed by India from Ahhar to Aurangzeb (1923). 
These books have filled notable gaps in the written histories of 
India and are particularly valuable for their use of the Dutch 
records, which were practically unknown in India and in this 
country. As noted in the reviews of them in this Journal 
(1920, p. 380, and 1924, p, 684) they are marked by skill 
in the selection of material, clarity, and attractiveness of 
exposition, and frankness in admitting difficulties and the 
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possibility of other mterpretations. A later and more difficult 
work of this character was The Agrarian System of Moslem 
India (1929), which involved study of the earlier records as it 
opens with the thirteenth century. As an example of his 
extreme care to be accurate, he personally examined fifteen 
manuscripts of the Ain-i-Akbari to elucidate a single section. 
Finally, in 1936, in collaboration with Sir A. C. Chatterjee, 
he published A Short History of India, which deals with the 
development of culture and economic history, including just 
sufficient of the political events to link these together. 

In addition to these comprehensive studies he also edited 
a number of original descriptions of conditions in India or 
travels, viz. Jahangir's India (with Professor Geyl), a transla- 
tion from the Dutch of Pelsaert (1925), and for the Hakluyt 
Society, Relations of Golconda (1931), and Peter Floris : His 
Voyage to the East Indies in the Globe (1934), and he contributed 
a number of papers to various journals, all bringing out some 
new view on Indian topics. Many students in India, in Holland, 
and in this country are grateful for his full assistance to those 
who sought his help. 

Wliile at Cambridge Moreland ran for the University in the 
cross-country contest with Oxford. As Director he taught his 
young qdnungos to play hockey and football, a task that 
would have seemed impossible forty years ago. For many 
years after his retirement his short annual holiday was spent 
walking 30 miles a day in country where there was no danger 
from motors. His many friends valued his correspondence, 
a letter on a serious subject generally ending with a flash of 
humour. Only three days before his sudden death he wrote 
apropos of a book he proposed to edit for the Hakluyt Society : 
'' The traveller Struys turned up, and I am now considering 
whether at 70 ~f . I am justified in committing myself to 400 
quarto pages of black letter, with notes ranging from Russia 
to Java. ... I suppose I must take it on ; it looks like a 
lifer.^’ 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

Lidzbarski Trust 

At the Oriental Congress held in Rome on 23rd~29th 
September, 1935, Professor P. Kahle of Bonn University made 
the following announcement : Professor Mark Lidzbarski, well 
known as an authority on N. Semitic Epigraphy and Mandaic 
literature, who died in 1928, left by his will a sum of money 
sufficient to provide a prize of 5,000 gold marks to be awarded 
for some extensive work dealing with Semitics, especially 
archaeology and the science of religion, the subject of such 
work to be announced at every second international Congress 
of Orientalists, and the prize awarded at the following 
Congress. 

He desired that a Committee for the choice of subjects and 
assignation of the prize should consist of four persons, of 
whom the German and the American Oriental Societies, the 
French Societe Asiatique and the R.A.S., should each appoint 
one. Administration of the Trust was to be in the hands 
of the Prussian Kultusministerium, which commissioned 
Professor Kahle, as manager of the D.M.G., to approach 
the other Societies. That Society appointed Professor Enno 
Littman of Tubingen to serve on the Committee ; the S.A., 
Mons. E. Dussaud, Membre de ITnstitut ; the American O.S., 
Professor Ch. Torrey of Yale University ; and the R.A.S,, 
Professor D. S. Margohouth of Oxford. 

It was further desired in the will that, at those Congresses 
at which no prize was awarded, a medal should be presented 
to some Orientalist of special merit. 

The subject selected for the last prize composition was 

The Additions to our knowledge of the Aramaic Dialects 
since the pubhcations of Theodor Noldeke and the prize 
was awarded to Dr. Franz Rosenthal of Berlin. The subject 
for the next competition wiU be chosen at the next Inter- 
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national Congress of Orientalists, which will probably be 
held in Paris in 1941. 

On that occasion the medal will be presented, under the 
terms of the Trust, to some Orientalist of special merit ’h 


Dr« C. Law Trust Series of publications under the 
Royal Asiatic Society 

By the generosity of Dr. Bimala Churn Law, of Calcutta, 
a Trust has been founded to facilitate the publication of 
original literary contributions on Buddhism, Jainism, or the 
History or Geography of Ancient India up to the end of the 
thirteenth century A. u. 

The first period during which MSS. may be submitted by 
competitors closed on 31st December, 1938. Details are 
given in the loose sheet enclosed but they may also be 
obtained on application to : The Secretary, Royal Asiatic 
Society, 74 Grosvenor Street, London, W. 1. 


Notices 

Copies of every article published in Journal are available 
for purchase at the time of pubHcation. In the case of a few 
of the older Journals the copies of certain articles are sold 
out, but in most cases they are still obtainable. The cost 
varies in accordance with the number of pages and plates ; 
the average price is about Is. M, each. 

As it has been found necessary to reduce the number of 
pages in the Journal of the R.AS. for the present, the space 
available for reviews of books has been proportionately 
restricted, and the Editor regrets that he is unable to 
publish a review of every book presented to the Library of 
the Society. 

The Council has decided that, until further notice, the 
Scheme for Transliteration of Sanskrit, Arabic and other 
alphabets (January number) and the List of Members (July 
number) shall be published every third year. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

The GeograjpUcal Journal. Yol. zcii, ISTo. 4, October, 1938. 
Stein, A. An Arcliaeological Journey in Western Iran. 

Transactions of the Glasgow University Oriental Society. Voi. viii. 
1936 and 1937. 

Stevenson, W. B. Illustrations of the Growth of Language, 
taken from the Semitic Languages. 

Moffatt, A. A Spanish Translation and Commentary of the 
Song of Songs. 

Black, M. The Syriac Inscription on the Nestorian Monument. 
Farmer, H. G. The Study of Musical Instruments in Primitive 
Culture. 

The Illustrated London News. Vol. 193, No. 5191. 15th October, 

1938. 

Mallowan, M. B. L. Bevelations of Brilliant Art in North-East 
Syria over 4,000 Years ago. 

Vol. 193, No. 5192, 22nd October, 1938. 

Mallowan, M. E. L. Syrian Craftsmanship of 2500 b.c. : Further 
Discoveries at Brak — Seals, Amulets, Jewellery, Tools, 
Weapons, and Inscriptions. 

Vol. 193, No. 5193, 29th October, 1938. 

Maisler, B, The Sole Reminders of Jerusalem's '' Golden Age 
Vol. 193, No. 5195, 12th November, 1938. 

Janse, 0. A Source of Ancient Chinese Pottery revealed in 
Indo-China. 

Vol. 193, No. 5196, 19th November, 1938. 

Loud, G. New Revelations from Armageddon. 

Vol. 193, No. 5197, 26th November, 1938. 

Loud, G. The Pavement Artist of 5,000 Years ago : Megiddo 
Rock-Drawings. 

Vol. 193, No. 5198, 3rd December, 1938. 

Delougaz, P. A Site in early Mesopotamian Painted Pottery. 

Vol. 193, No. 5199, 10th December, 1938. 

De Zoete, B., and Spies, W. Dance and Drama in Bali.” 
Delougaz, P. A Great Discovery of Sumerian Sculptures. 
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Efigrafhia Indica, VoL xxii, Part vii, July, 1934. 

Subrahmanya Aiyer, K. V. The Larger Leiden Plates (of 
Eajaraja I), 

The Smaller Leiden Plates of Kulottunga I. 

Mazumdar, E. C. Note on Sailendra Kings mentioned in the 
Leiden Plates. 

Indian Aft and Letters, VoL xii, No. 2, Second Issue for 1938. 
Syed, Yusuf. Paithan Excavations. 

Jaap, Kunst. New Light on the Early History of the Malay 
Archipelago. 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, VoL xxiv, 
Part iii, September, 1938. 

Banerji-Sastri, A. Punch-Marked Copper Band from Patna 
(with Plates). 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. The Pilgrim’s Way, a Buddhist recension. 

Journal of Indian History. VoL xvii, Part 2, No. 50, August, 1938. 

Moreland, W. H. Prom Gujarat to Golconda in the Eeign of 
Jahangir. 

Aziz, A. Thrones, Chairs, and Seats used by the Indian Mughals. 

The Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society. VoL xi, 
Part i, July, 1938. 

Sen Gupta, N. N. Eeligious Dancing 

Agrawala, V. S. Ancient Indian Coins as known to Panini. 

Journal of the University of Bombay. VoL vii, Part i, July, 1938. 

Heras, H. The Origin of the Sumerian Writing. 

Saletore, B. A. The Sthanikas and their Historical Importance. 

Bulletin of the American Institute for Iranian Art and Archseology, 
VoL V, No. 2, December, 1937. 

Zu Eltz, Alexander. Nomadic Tradition in the Prehistoric 
Near East. 

Pope, A. U. The Institute’s Survey of Persian Architecture. 

Preliminary Eeport on Takht-i-Sulayman. 

Wilber, D. N. The Institute’s Survey of Persian Architecture. 
Preliminary Eeport of the Eighth Season of the Survey. 

The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures. 
VoL Iv, No. 4, October, 1938. 

Albright, W. E. The Chronology of a South Palestinian City, 
Tell El-^AjjuL 

Olmstead, A. T, Darius and His Behistun Inscription. 
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La GeograpMe, Tome IxK, Nos, 3-4, September-October, 1938, 

Tresse, E. L’evolution dii costume des citadins syrolibanais 
depiiis un siecle, 

Poidebard, A. Mission aerienne de Sir Anrel Stein en Irak. 

Journal Asiatique, Tome ccxxix, No. 3, Jnillet-Septembre, 1937. 
Maspero, H. Les precedes, de ‘‘nourrir le principe vital ” dans 
la religion taoiste ancienne. 

Przyluski, J. Une cosmogonie commune a FIran et a ITnde. 
Desebamps, P. Les deux cracs des Croises. 

Tijisckrifivoorlndische Taal-, Land-, en Volhenhunde. Deeilxxviii, 
Afl. 4, 1938. 

Boseb, F. D. E. In Memoriam Dr. P. V, van Stein Callenfels. 
Sebaerer, H. Das Mensebenopfer bei den Katinganern. 

Djdwa. Tijdschrift van het Java-Instituut 18de Jaargang, 
No. 6, November-December, 1938. 

Stutterbeim, W. F. Beelden van Balaban. 

MePbee, C. Cbildren and Music in Bali. 

Bijdragen Tot De Taah, Land-, en Volhenhunde Van Neder- 
landsch-Indie. Deel 97, Derde Afi., 1938. 

Krnyt, Alb. C. Het scbommelen in de indisebe Arcbepel. 
Ticbelman, G. L. Enkele Simaloengoenscbe gebedsformnlieren, 
offeranden en afweermiddelen. 

The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Bulletin No. 10, 1938. 
Seligman, C. G., and Beck, H. C. Far eastern glass : some 
western origins. 

Karlgren, B. Notes on a Kin-Ts%n album. 



PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

Presented by Mr. L. M. Chefdeville. 

Boliatta, H.j Praktische Grammatik der javanischen Spracke . . . 

(Die Kunst der Polyglottie. Tk. 39.) etc., n.d. 

Fii Liu, iStude experimentale sur les tons du ckinois. [Avec] 
pianckes. (Collection de Plnst. de Pkonetique et des 
Arckives de la Parole, fasc. 1.) 2 vols. 10 X 6i. Paris et 
PeJdn, 1925. 

Les inouvements de la langue nationale en Ckine. 10 X 7. 

Paris et Pekin ^ 1925. 

Husain ^Ali ibn Abbas, BaM Ullah. Le livre de la certitude . . . 
tr. du persan par H. Dreyfus et Mirza Habib-Ullak Ckirazi. 
(Bibl. Or. Elzevirienne.) 7 x 4-|. Paris, 1904. 

Haug, M., Essays on the sacred language, writings, and religions 
of the Parsis. Ed. and enlarged by E. W. West. To wkick 
is also added a biograpkical memoir of the late Dr. Haug, 
by E. P. Evans. (Triibner’s Or. Ser.) Popular re-issue. 
94 X 6. London 

MMkava, son of Sayana. Tke Sarva-darsanasamgraka ; or, 
Keview of tke different systems of Hindu pkilosopky. 
Tr. by E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gougk. (Triibner’s Or. Ser.) 
Popular re-issue. 9-| x 6. London (1914). 

Satomi, K., Discovery of Japanese idealism. (Triibner’s Or. 
Ser.) 8| X 6. London, 1924. 

Japanese civilization . . . Hickirenism and tke Japanese 

national principles. (Triibner’s Or. Ser.) 84 X 6. London, 
1923. 

Seidel, A., Grammatik der japaniscken Sckriftspracke . . . 

(Die Kunst der Polyglottie.) 7x5. Wien und Leipzig, n.d. 
Werskoven, E. J., Lekr- und Lesebuck der siamesiscken Spracke 
. . . (Die Kunst der Polyglottie.) 7x5. Wien, etc., n.d. 

Advaitasiddki. Tke Advaitasiddki witk tke Gurucandrika. 
Vol. 2 ; ed. by Vidvan S. Narayanaswami Sastri. (Univ. 
of Mysore, Or. Library Publ, Sanskrit Ser,, no. 78.) 9x6. 
Mysore, 1937. From the Curator, Oriental Library, Mysore. 
Anandasrama Sanskrit Series. 

No. 98. Vasudeva Sastri Abkyankar. Dkarma-tattva-nirnaya. 

[A work on tke principles of Hindu religion.] 2 vols. 

No. 99. Bkaskara Acarya. Bkaskariya-bija-ganita. Witk 
commentary Navankura by Krsna, son of Ballala. 

No. 100. Nagoji Bkatta. Praya^cittendusekkara. [A work 
on lustratory rites . . . witk supplement by Kasinatka, 
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son of Ananta. Followed by Kundarka, a tract on sacrificial 
trenckes by Sankara, son of Nilakantka, with commentary 
by Vasudeva Sastri Abbyankar. 

No. 101. Eagliunatha, disciple of Eagbavacarya. Sankara- 
pada-bbusana. A treatise on Sankara Acarya’s Sariraka- 
bbasya, in exposition of tbe Brabma-siitra. 2 vols. 

No. 102. Pnranas. Brabma-vaivarta-pnrana. Ed. by Vasiideva 
Sastri Maratbe and Purnsottama Sastri Eanade. 2 vols. 

No. 103. Totaka. Smti-sara-samuddbarana. 179 verses 
summarizing Hindu scriptural doctrine from tbe monistic 
standpoint. Witb commentary by Saccidananda Yogi. 

No. 104. Trimsaccbloki. Euies of religious practice in 30 verses. 
With commentary by Eagbunatba, son of Madbava. 

No. 105. A§vatayana-grbya-siitra. Witb commentary by 
Narayana, son of Blvakara and Kumarila Bbatta’s Earikas. 

No. 106. Upanisads. Dasopanisadab, being tbe Isa, Kena, 
Katbaka, Prasna, Mundaka, Mandukya, Taittiriya, Aitareya, 
Cbandogya, and Brbad>aranyaka Upanisads. 

No. 107. Bbaskara Acarya. Lilavati. Witb two commentaries, 
viz. Gane^a Daivajna’s Buddbi-vilasini and Mabidhara’s 
Lilavati-vivarana. 2 vols. 10 x 7. Poo7ia, 1929-1937. 

From the Superintende^it, Anandashrama. 

Andrae, W., Das wiedererstandene Assur. (Sendscbrift der 
Deutscben Or. Gesellscbaft, 9.) 10-| X 74. Leipzig, 1938. 

From Messrs. Hinrichs. 

Bal Krsna. Commercial relations between India and England 
1601-1757. (Studies, London School of Economics, no. 67.) 
9 X 6. London, 1924. Bought. 

Beke, 0., Tscberemissiscbe Marcben, Sagen, und Erzablungen ; 
gesammelt und berausg. von 0. B. (Mem. de la Soc. Finno- 
Ougrienne, 76.) 10 X 6|. Helsinki, 1938. 

From the Societe Finno-Ougrienne. 

Berlin, Staatlicbe Museen. Die Mittelpersiscben Papyri der 
Papyrussammlung der Staatlicben Museen zu Berlin ; 
berausg. von Olaf Hansen. (Abb., P. A. W., Jabrg. 1937, 
Pbil.-Hist. KL, no. 9.) lOJ x 7J. Berlm, 1938. 

Exchange. 

Borgaonkar, D. M., Image-breakers ; a play in three acts, 
7| X 5. Bombay [1938]. Fro^n the New Booh Co. 

Borsani, G., Contribute alio studio sulia concezione e suilo 
sviluppo storico delFApsaras. (Publ. della Univ. Cattolica 
del Sacro Cuore, voL 3.) 10 X 7. Milano, 1938. 

From the Societd Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero ”. 

Boyle, Mrs. C., A Servant of the Empire : a memoir of Harry 
Boyle. With a preface by tbe Earl of Cromer. 9x6. 
London (1938). From Messrs. Methuen. 
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Bragaiiga Pereira (A. B. de), Notas ao Livro das plantas de 
todas as fortalezas do Estado da India Oriental por Antonio 
Bocarro ; sobre as fortalezas de Sofala, Mogambique . . . 
e outras d’Arabia e Diu. (Separata do Arqnivo Portagiies 
Or., Nova edi^ao, tom. 4, vol. 2.) 10 X Eastoa, 1938. 

From the Author, 

— Os Portngueses em Din, (Separata de 0 Oriente Portngnes.) 
10 X Iv Bastord, 1938. From the Author, 

Brockelmann, 0., Geschiclite der arabischen Litteratnr. Supple- 
mentbd. 2, Lief. 14, 15. 10 X 6|-. Leiden, 1938. 

From Messrs. Brill , 

Bnkbari. SaMb al-Bxi^§,ri, being traditions of the sayings and 
doings of the Prophet Muhammad . . . tr. . . . with 
explanatory notes by Muhammad Asad [i.e, Leopold Weiss.] 
Vol. 5, instalment 1. Arabic and English. 12-| x 9. Lahore, 
1938. From Arafat Publications. 

Bnranjis. Assam Buranji, 1648-1681 . . . with a chronology 
of events . . . from 1468 to 1825 . . . ed. by 8, K. Dutta. 
(Dept, of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, no. 14.) 
9 X 5|-. (Gauhati), 1938. From the Government of Assam. 

Calcutta. Bengal Library. Catalogue of books registered in 
the Presidency of Bengal during the quarter ending 
31st Mar., 1938. 131- x SJ. Calcutta, 1938. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 

Collinder, B., Indo-uralisches Sprachgut ,* die Urverwandtschaft 
zwischen der indoeuropaischen ^ und der uralischen . . . 
Sprachfamilie. (Uppsala Univ. Arsskrift 1934, Fil., Sprak- 
vetenskap och Hist. Vetenskap, 1.) 10 X 6|. Uppsala 

(1934). Exchange. 

Collis, M., Lords of the sunset : a tour in the Shan States. 
9x6. {London, 1938.) From Messrs. Faber and Faber. 

Coupland, B., East Africa and its invaders, from the earliest 
times to the death of Seyyid Said in 1856. 9|- x OJ. Oxford, 
1938. From the Oxford University Press. 

Crooke, W., A rural and agricultural glossary for the N.W. 
Provinces and Oudh ... [In Homan characters.] 10| X 7. 
Calcutta, 1888. Bought. 

Danthine, H., Le palmier-dattier et les arbres sacres dans 
Ficonographie de FAsie occidentale ancienne. Texte et 
album. (Haut-Commissariat en Syrie et au Liban, Bibl. 
Arch, et Historique, tom. 25.) 2 vols. 11|- x 9. Paris, 1937. 

From Messrs GeutJiner. 

Dhalla, M. N., History of Zoroastrianism. [Eev. and enlarged ed. 
of Zoroastrian theology.] 9 X 6|. New York, 1938. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
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Diekamp, E., Analecta patristica : Texte nnd Abhandluugen 
zm griecMscben Patristik, (Or. Ckristiaiia Analecta, 117.) 
9-| X 6i. Roma, 1938. Exchange, 

Diening, E., Das Hebraiscken bei den Samaritanern : ein Beitrag 
zur vormasoretischen Grammatik des Hebraiseben. (Bonner 
Or. Stndien, Heft 24.) 10 X 6|. Stuttgart, 

From Messrs. Kohlkammer. 

Donaldson, B. A., The wild rue : a study of Muhammadan magic 
and folklore in Iran. 9 x 5|. London, 1938. 

From Messrs. Luzac. 

Drioton, E., and Vandier, J., Les peuples de TOrient Mediter- 
raneen. 2, L’^gypte. (Clio : Introd. aux Etudes Historiques, 
1.) 8x6. Paris, 1938. 

From Les Presses Universitaires de France. 

East India Company. Copy of the fifth report from the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the affairs of the 
East India Company, 28th July, 1812. 8-1- X 5-^. London, 
1812. Bought. 

[Voyages undertaken for the company between 1609 

and 1611 ; a Dutch tr. of the original English accounts] 
Vierde reys — Agtste reys, door T. Jones, H. Middleton, 
A Hippon en J. Saris. 4 vols. in 1. x 5. Leyden, 1707. 

Bought. 

Edwards, E. D., The dragon book. [An anthology of Chinese 
literature and lore.] 7| x 5. London (1938). 

From Messrs. Hodge. 

Elliott, Sir C. A., The chronicles of Oonao, a district in Oudh . . . 
(Printed for private circulation.) 9 x 5-|. Allahabad, 1862. 

Bought 

Elwes, A., A dictionary of the Portuguese language. Portuguese- 
English ; English-Portuguese. 7th ed. (Weale’s Educational 
Ser.) 7 X 4|. London, 1916. Bought 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, Supplt. no. 5. 11 x 7|-. Leiden and 

London, 1938. From Sir Wm. Beneridge. 

Euchologion. Eituale Melchitarum : a Christian Palestinian 
Euchoiogion ; ed. and tr. by Matthew Black. (Bonner Or. 
Studien, Heft 22.) Aramaic, Karshuni, and Greek. 10 x 6i. 
Stuttgart, 1938. From Messrs. Kohlhammer. 

Einkelstein, L., The Pharisees ; the sociological background of 
their faith. (The Morris Loeb Ser.) 2 vols. 9x6. 
Philadel'phia, 1938. 

From the Jewish Publication Society of America. 

Eorke, A., Geschichte der neueren chinesischen Philosophie. 
(Abh. aus dem Gebiet der Auslandskunde, Bd. 46.) 11-| X 8. 
Hamburg, 1938. From Messrs. Friederichsen, De Gruyter. 
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foster, W., The East India House ; its history and associa- 
tions. . . . 9 X 61*. London, 1924. Bought, 

franke, 0., Li Tschi : ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der chinesischen 
Geisteskampfe im 16. Jahrhundert. (Abh. P. A. W-V Jahrg. 
1937, Phil -Hist. KL, no. 10.) 10| X 7|. Berlin, 1938, 

Exchange, 

Fritz, S., Journal of the travels and labours of father S. F. in 
the river of the Amazons between 1686 and 1723. Tr. . . . 
by . . . G. Edmundson ... (Hakluyt Soc., 2nd Ser., 
no. 51.) 9 X 6. London, 1922. Bought. 

Gense, J. H., and Banaji, D. E., The Gaikwads of Baroda : 
English documents. Vol. 4, Anandrao Gaikwad, 1800-2. 
10-| X 7, Bomhay [1938]. From Messrs. Taraporevala. 
Ghazzali, Abu Hamid, Alghazali’s boek der liefde . . . door 
H. H. Dingemans. Dutch tr. 10 x Leiden, 103S. 

From Messrs. S. 0. van Doesburgh. 
Gonda, J., Stilistiche studie over Atharva-veda, i-vii. 10 X 6|. 

Wageningen, 1938. From Messrs. Veenman. 

Guillaume, A., Prophecy and divination among the Hebrews 
and other Semites. (The Bampton Lectures.) 9 x 6. 
London, 1938. From Messrs. H odder and Stoughton. 

Halle, f. W., Women in the Soviet East; tr. from the German 
by M. M. Green. 9x6. London, 1938. 

From Messrs. Seclcer and Warburg. 
Hempel, J., Politische Absicht und politische Wirkung im 
biblischen Schrifttum. (Der Alte Orient, Bd. 38, Heft 1.) 
91- X 6. Leipzig, 1938. Bought. 

Herbert, T., Thomas Herbert : travels in Persia, 1627-9. 

Abridged and ed. by ... W. foster, with an introd. and 
notes. (Broadway Travellers.) 9x6. London (1928). 

Bought. 

Hermann, A., Das Land der Seide imd Tibet im Lichte der 
Antike. (Quellen und forschungen zur Geschichte der 
Geographic und Volkerkunde, Bd. 1.) Leipzig, 1938. 

From K. F. Koehler^ s Antiquarium. 
Hertel, J., Das indogermanische Neujahrsopfer im Yeda. 
(Berichte Yerh. Sachsischen Akad. Wiss. zu Leipzig, Phil.- 
Hist. KL, Bd. 90, Heft 1.) 9*| x 6. Leipzig, 1938. 

From the Author. 

Hooper, J. S. M., The Bible in India, with a chapter on Ceylon. 

7J X 5|-. London, 1938; From Col. D. M. F. Hoysted. 
IdrisL Deutschland und seine Nachbarlander nach der grossen 
Geographic des Idrisi ... Sektionen v, 2 und vi, 2, von 
Wilhelm Hoenerbach. (Bonner Or, Studien, Heft 21.) 
Arabic and German. 10 X 6|. Stuttgart, 1938. 

From Messrs. Kohlhammer. 
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India, Arcliseological Survey. Annual report . . . 1935-6* 
ed. by J. ¥. Blakiston. 13| X 101. DeZH 1938. 

From the Government of India. 

India Office Library. Catalogue of tbe library . . . YoL 2, 
pt. 1, revised ed. Sanskrit books by Prana Natba and 
J. B. Cliaudburi. Section 1, A-Gr. 10| x 6|. London, 1938. 

From the Librarian of the India Office. 

Ingram, A. E., The gateway to India : tbe story of Metbwold 
and Bombay. 9 x 6. London, 1938. 

From the Oxford University Ffess, 

Irwin, H. C., Tbe garden of India ; or, Chapters on Oudb bistory 
and affairs. 9 X b. London, 1880. Bought. 

Isaacs, H. K., Tbe tragedy of tbe Cbinese revolution [1925-7]: 
9x6. London (1938). From Messrs. Seeker and Warhtirg. 

Jerusalem, Hebrew University. Annual bibliography of Islamic 
art and arcbseology, India excepted . . . Ed. by L. A. 
Mayer. Yol. 2, 1936. 10 x 7. Jerusalem, 1938. 

From the Editor, 

Kato, Gencbi, Sbinto-sboseki-mokuroku. A bibliography of 
SbintS . . . till KebO 4 (1868) . . . 10| x 8|. Tokyo. 

1938. From the Meiji Jajpan Society, 

Kawase, Kazuma. Kokatsujiban no kenkyu. [Eesearcbes on 
typography.] 2 vols. Also, Kokatsubibon-sauronkwai 
mokuroku. [Catalogue of the exhibition of ancient typo- 
graphy on the occasion of the publication of the above.] 
Japanese. 10| x 8. Tokyo, 1937. 

From the Yasuda Library. 

Kenyatta, J., Facing Mount Kenya : the tribal life of the 
Gikuyu. With an introd, by B. Malinowski. 9x6. London, 
(1938). From Messrs. Seeker and Warburg. 

Kruyt, A. C., Be West-Toradjas op Midden-Celebes. Dl. 3. 
(Yerh., K. Kederlandsche Akad. v. Wetenschappen, Afd. 
Letterkunde, K.E., Dl. 40.) 10| x 7-|. Amsterdam, 1938. 

Exchange. 

Larnbton, A. K. S., Three Persian dialects (Jas. G. Forlong Fund, 
vol. 17). 10 X 6|. London, 

Lescot, E., Enquete sur les Yezidis de Syrie et de du Djebel 
Sindjar. (Mem. de ITnst. Fran 9 ais de Damns, tom. 5.) 
10 X 6|-. Beyrouth, 1938. Exchange. 

Lilasuka. The Krsna-karnamrta of L . . . with three Sanskrit 
commentaries of the Bengal Vaisnava school . . . ed. by 
Sushil Kumar De. (Dacca Univ. Or. Publications Ser., 
no. 5.) 10 X 6J. Dacca, 1938. From the Oriental 

Text Publication Committee, Dacca University. 

Lofgren, 0., Studien zu den arahischen Danielxibersetzungen, mit 
besondeier Berucksichtigung der christlichen Texte, nebst 
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eiixem Beitrag zur Kritik des Pesckittatextes. (Uppsala 
Univ. Irsskrift, 1936, 4.) 10 x 7. Ufjpsala, 

Exchange. 

Makadevan, T. M. P., The philosophy of Advaita, with special 
reference to Bharatitirtha-Vidyaranya. 9 x 6. London 
(1938). From Messrs. Luzac. 

Mahdi Husain, Agha. The rise and fall of Muhammad bin 
Tughliiq. 9 X 6. London, 1938. From Messrs. Luzac. 

Masani, R. P., Court poets of Iran and India : an anthology 
of wit and verse. Persian and English. 9 x 6. Bombay 
(1938). From the New Booh Co. 

Meer, P. E. v. d. Syllabaries A, B^, and B with miscellaneous 
lexicographical texts from the Herbert Weld Collection. 
(Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Texts, vol. 4.) 13 x 10. 

London, 1938. From the Oxford Unimrsity Press. 

Millon la-abodoth hashmal. [Dictionary for electrical services] 
[Vol] 1, [pts. 1 and] 2. Hebrew, German, English, and French. 
8| x 6|-, Jerusalem [c. 1938]. Exchange. 

Millon la-munahe ha-hithamaluth. [Dictionary of terms of 
sport.] Hebrew, German, English, and Polish. 10 x 7. 
Jerusalem [c. 1938]. Exchange. 

Montesinos, F., Memorias antiguos historiales del Peru . . . 
Tr. . . . by P. A. Means . . . (Hakluyt Soc., 2nd Ser., 
no. 48.) 9x6. London, 1%%}. Bought. 

Moreland, W. H., The revenue administration of the United 
Provinces. 9x6. Allahabad, 1911. Bought. 

Narkiss, M., Dictionary of graphic arts. 8J X 7. Jerusalem, 1937. 

Exchange. 

Msir-ud-Din, Shah of Persia. Correspondence . . . collected 
by Mirza 'Abd-ul-Wahhab Khan Kuri, Nizam-ul-Mulk . . . 
and tr. by ... A. C. Trott . . . [Typescript copy of the 
title-page and preface.] Pamphlet. 13^ X 8|-, 

Presented by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers at the 
Foreign Office. 

Faster, P., L’Asie Mineure et FAssjurie aux vni® et vii® siecles 
av. J.-C., d’apres ies annales des rois assyriens. (Biblioth^que 
du Museon, 8.) 11 X 7-|. Louvain, 1938. 

Nearchus. The voyage of F., and the Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea, tr. from the Greek by W. Vincent . . . [With Greek 
texts : also text and tr. of Arrians 11-| x 9. 

Oxford, 1809. Bought. 

Fewton, A. P., and others. Travel and travellers of the Middle 
Ages ; ed, by A, P. F. [A collection of lectures by himself 
and other authorities delivered at King’s College, London, 
1925.] (The History of Civilization Ser.) 9| x 6|~. London 
and New Yorh, 1926. Bought. 
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Poleman, H. I., A census of Indie mannscripts in the United 
States and Canada. (American Or. Ser. no. 12.) 10-| x 74. 
New Haven, 1938, From the American Oriental Society. 

Poratii, E., Mislinaic Hebrew as vocalized in tbe early MSS. 
of tbe Babylonian Jews. 10| X 7-|. Jerusalem, 1938. 

Exchange. 

Posener, U., Catalogue des ostraca bieratiques litteraires de 
Deir el Medineli. (Documents de Fouilles de Plnst. Fran^ais 
d’Arcb. Or. du Caire, tom. 1, fasc. 3.) 13|- X 10|. Le Caire, 
1938. Exchange. 

Prestage, 1., Afonso de Albuquerque, Governor of India ; 
bis life, conquests, and administration. 9 x 6. Watjorcl, 
1929. Bought. 

Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bbavana Texts. 

No. 70. Bbaskari. Vol. 1, A commentary on tbe Isvarapratya- 
bbijnavimarsini of Abbinavagupta. Ed. by K. A. Subramnia 
Iyer and K. C. Pandey. 9x 6. Allahabad, 1938. 

No. 76. Tbe Manonuranjana nataka. Ed. by M. D. Sbastri. 
9 X 5J. Allahabad, 1938. 

From the Government of the United Provinces. 

Punjab Government. Catalogue of books and periodicals registered 
in tbe Punjab . . . during tbe quarter ending 30tb Sept., 
1938. 134 X 84. [Lahore, 1938.] 

From the Government of the Punjab. 

Eabatuilab Eban, M., Vom Einfluss des Qur‘ans auf die arabisebe 
Diebtung : ein Untersuebung fiber die diebteriseben Werke 
von Hassan b. Tabit, Ka‘b b. Malik und 'Abdallah, b, 
Rawaba. 10 X 64 . Leipzig, 1938. 

From Messrs. Harrassowitz. 

Rangacarya, V., History _of Pre-Musaiman India. Vol. 2, pt. 1, 
Vedic India : tbe xAryan expansion over India. 10 X 7. 
Madras, 1937. From the Indian Publishing House. 

Riasanovsky, V. A., Customary law of tbe nomadic tribes of 
Siberia. 94 X 7. Tientsin, 1938. From the Author. 

Robson, J,, Tracts on listening to music. Being, Dbamm al- 
malabi by Ibn abi ’1-Dunya and Bawariq al-ilma' by Majd 
al-Din al-Tusi al-|^azaii ; ed. with introd. tr., and notes 
by J. R. (O.T.F., N.R., vol 34.) 9x6. London, 1938. 

Ross, A. S. 0., Tbe numeral-signs of tbe Mobenjo-daro script, 
(Mem., Arcb. Survey of India, no. 57.) 134 X 104. Delhi, 
1938. • From the Government of India. 

SMbu Santinatba. Tbe critical examination of tbe philosophy of 
religion. 2 vols. 84 X 54- Poona, 1938. 

Mayavada ; or, Tbe non^dualistic philosophy, Vedanta. 

84 X 54 . Poona, 1938. From the Oriental Booh Agency, 
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Samadhirajasutra. Three chapters from the Samadhirajasiitra. 
[Eomanized Sanskrit and Tibetan texts with tr., introd., 
and notes by E. Eegamey. (Warsaw Soc. of Sciences and 
Letters, Publications of the Or. Commission, no. 1.) 9-| x 7. 
Warszawa, 1938. 

From the Warsaw Society of Sciences and Letters. 

Sarkar, V. K., Hindu achievements in exact science. 7 x 5|. 
London, etc., 1918. Bought 

Schayer, S., Contributions to the problem of time in Indian 
philosophy. (Polska Akad. Umiej^tno^ci, Mem. de la Com- 
mission Or., no. 31.) 9| X 6J. KraJcow, 1938. Exchange. 

Schnabel, P., Text und Karten des Ptolemaus. (Quellen und 
Forschungen zur Geschichte der Geographic und Yolkerkunde, 
Bd. 2.) 9| X 6|-- Leipzig, 1938, From Messrs. Koehler. 

Schnellius expedition in the eastern part of the Netherlands 
East Indies, 1929-1930, under leadership of P. M. van Riel. 
Yol. 1, Yoyage ; vol. 2, pt. 4, Oceanographic results, Surface 
observations, etc. 12-| x 9. Leiden, 1937-8. 

From Messrs. Brill. 

Schultze, B., Die Schau der Kirche bei Nikolai Berdiajew. 
(Or. Christiana Analecta, no. 116.) 9J x 6J. Roma, 1938. 

Exchange. 

Sencourt, E., India in English literature. 9x6. London {Pr. in 
Germany) (1923). Bought. 

Sluszkiewicz, E., Przyczynki do badah nad dziejami redakcyj 
Eamayany. Contributions ^ Fhistoire des recensions du 
Eamayana a vec resume fran9ais. (Polska Akad. umiej^tnosci, ■ 
Mem. de la Commission Or., no. 30.) X 6J. KraJcow, 
1938. Exchange. 

Sousa, I., Eadha : a Hindu belle. [A novel] 7|- x 5. Bombay 
[1938.] From the New Boole Co. 

Spear, T. G. P. The Nabobs : a study of the social life of the 
English in eighteenth century India. 9x6. London, 1932. 

Bought. 

Spitaler, A., Grammatik des neuaramaischen Dialekts von 
Malula, Antilibanon. (A.K.M., Bd. 23, Heft 1.) 9|- x 6. 
Leipzig, 1938. Exchange. 

Stark, F., Seen in the Hadhramaut. 10 X 71. London (1938). 

From Messrs. Murray. 

Subhan, J. A., Sufism ; its saints and shrines. An introd. to 
the study of Sufism with special reference to India. 7|- x 5. 
LucJcnoiv [1938]. From the LueJenow Publishing House. 

Sudraka. Mrcchakatika. The little clay cart . . . tr. . . . with 
introd. and notes by E. P. Oliver. (Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature, vol. 23, nos. 1-2.) TJrbana, 1938. 

From the University of Illinois Press. 
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Sutcliffe, 1. F., A grammar o tke Maltese language, with 
chrestomathy and vocabulary. 7| x 5. London, 1936. 

From the Oxford University Press, 

Taqizadeb, 8. H., Old Iranian calendars. (Prize Publication 
Fund, voL 16.) 9 X 6. London, 1938. 

Teicbman, E., Affairs of China ... 9x6. London (1938). 

From Messrs. Methuen, 
TMeme, P., Der Fremdling im Eigveda. (A.K.M., Bd. 23, Heft 2.) 

9-| X 6|-. Leipzig, 1938. ^ ^ Exchange, 

Travancore. Archseological Dept. Administration report, 1112 
M.E. , . . . 

Administration report, Sri Chitralayam. [Picture Gallery.] 

1112 M.E. 10 X 6|. Trivandrum, 1938. 

From the Director of Archmlogy, Trivandrum. 
Travancore. Inscriptions. Travancore Arch. Ser. Vol. 8, Text of 
inscriptions ... by B. Vasudeva Poduvai. 13 x 9. 
Trivandrum, 1938. Exchange. 

Trenkner, V., Andersen, D., and Smith, H., A critical Pali 
dictionary . . . vol. 1, pt. 9. 12J x 10. Copenhagen, 1938, 
From The Royal Danish Academy, 
Tripathi, Narayanadatta. Ayurveda -darsana. A Sanskrit 

manual of medicine, in aphorisms with commentary. 9x6. 
Indore, 1938. From the Author, 

Twining, T., Travels in India a hundred years ago . . . being 
. . . remmiscences by T. T. . . , ed. by ... W. H. G. 
Twming. 9^ X 6. London, 1893. Bought, 

Tyan, E., Histoire de Forganisation judiciaire en pays dTslam. 
Tom. 1. (Annales de FUniv. de Lyon.) 10 J x 7. Paris, 
1938. From the Author, 

Utley, F., Japan’s gamble in China. 8 X 5J. London, 1938. 

From Messrs. Seeker and Warburg. 
Valmiki. Eamayana . . . critically ed. from original MSS., 
derived from all parts of India, by Kaghu Yira, and others, 
Fasc. 1. (Sarasvati Vihara Ser., vol. 7.) Tentative ed, 
15 X 11. {Lahore), 1938. From the Editor. 

Van de Put, A., The Valencian styles of Hispano-Moresque 
pottery, 1404:-1454, etc. A companion to the Apuntes 
sobre ceramica morisca of . . , G. J. de Osma. (Hispanic 
Kotes and Monographs . . . Peninsular Ser.) 7 X 4|. 
New York, 1938. 

From The Hispanic Society of America. 
Varille, A., La tombe de Ni-Ankh-Pepi a Zaouyet el-Mayetin. 
(Mem. de FInst. Frangais du Caire, tom. 70.) 14| x 11. 

Le Caire, 1938. Exchange, 
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The Ships of the Arabian Sea about A.D. 1500 

By {t) W. H. MORELAND 

{Concluded from 74.) 

The Position in a.d. 1500 

It is clear then that the ships plying in the Arabian Sea in 
1250-1350 were structurally weak. The question whether 
this feature persisted until 1600 must be answered almost 
exclusively from the early Portuguese literature. It is very 
voluminous ; most of it is either badly indexed or not indexed 
at all ; and I have not been able to search it all through, but 
have looked only in the likely places. My collection of 
passages may thus be incomplete, while those I have found 
are mostly fragmentary, and to interpret them it is necessary 
to have a general view of the course of shipping in the Arabian 
Sea.: , 

We may exclude from this survey the Chinese junks, which 
were now only rare visitors to Malabar. At this time the 
ships in regular use were built mainly, if not exclusively, 
on the West Coast of India, at various places from Surat to 
Cochin ; I have found no passage to suggest that any vessels 
other than coasting and shore boats were built on any other 
part of the coast, that is, in Arabia^ or East Africa, or on the 
Eed Sea.^ The location of the craft depended on the 

^ It will be recalled that when the Turks built fleets at Suez to attack 
the Portuguese, the timber was either transported from the Mediterranean 
across Egypt, or was brought by sea from the Konkan (Correa, i, 746 ; 
iii, 450, and passim). Hormuz imported timber from Ceylon (Correa, 
i, 646), but only, I think, for repairs and refitting. 
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accessibility of tbe forests whicli clothe the Western Ghats, 
and which furnished admirable timber, as they still do. It is 
true that the forests did not extend quite so far north as 
Surat, but carriage by water thither was economically 
possible ; and when the Emperor Akbar decided to build 
a pilgrim~ship at Surat, he obtained leave from the Portuguese 
to buy the timber in their territory at Daman, less than 
fifty miles to the south (Couto, Y, ii, 248). 

But while the ships were Indian-built, they were pre- 
dominantly Arab-owned, if for brevity we include in the 
term Arab the Egyptian merchants who worked in 
harmony with the Arabs properly so called. These ilrab 
owners lived in Egypt, or in the Eed Sea ports, or at Hormuz, 
which was then an Arab kingdom under Persian suzerainty ; 
some of them occasionally visited India in person ; and they 
maintained resident agents on both shores, in East Africa as 
far south as Mozambique, and in India almost down to Cape 
Comorin. I have found nothing to suggest that the Arabs 
competed among themselves, but there is evidence to prove 
that they formed a close ring to maintain their old-standing 
monopoly of the most lucrative trade, that for the Mediter- 
ranean ; they were largely interrelated, and they commonly 
had shares in each other’s ventures (e.g. Correa, i, 245), so 
that the Portuguese were substantially justified in regarding 
them as a hostile unit. Nor have I traced competition between 
the alternative routes to the Mediterranean : the main 
stream of trade was directed to the Eed Sea or the Persian 
Gulf according to the degree of security expected from time 
to time on the land portion of the journey. 

About 1500, the main stream of trade was from Malabar 
to the Eed Sea. Except possibly to Burma and Bengal, 
the Arabs did not usually sail East of Cape Comorin. Malabar- 
owned ships brought the eastern goods from Malacca, then 
practically the sole entre;p6t for China and the Spice Islands ; 
the Arabs took over these costly goods in Malabar, and 
filled up the bulk of their ships with the local pepper, with 
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cimiamon from Ceylon, and with various Indian goods 
brought by coasting boats ; and the line from Malabar to 
the Red Sea was held strictly as a monopoly. The extension 
of Arab sailings eastward to Sumatra and Malacca, which 
we read of in the sixteenth century, was one of the earliest 
reactions to the menace of the Portuguese, who aimed at the 
exclusion of the Arabs from Malabar. 

The second Arab line was from Malabar and the Konkan 
to Hormuz: I have found no evidence of Indian-owned 
vessels on this route, and in any case it was predominantly 
Arab, So far as concerned the Mediterranean market, it was 
a duplicate of the first; but it served also the important 
markets of Persia and Iraq, while it carried the great bulk of 
the horse trade from Arabia to southern India. 

The third and fourth Arab lines were from the Gujarat 
ports to the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf ; but here Indian- 
owned vessels certainly had a share (indicated below). The 
fifth hne was along the coast of East Africa ; it was a minor 
affair, except that it brought the bulk of the Sofala gold to 
the Red Sea ports. 

The Indian-owned shipping was employed as follows: — 

(а) From Gujarat and Malabar to Malacca, as indicated 
above : the tonnage employed was not comparable to that 
of the Arab lines, the goods being valuable rather than 
bulky. 

(б) From Gujarat, and rarely from Malabar, to the East 
African ports. This was a minor line, for the cream of the 
African trade, such as it was, went north and south in Arab 
vessels. 

(c) From Gujarat to Hormuz. The scantiness of evidence 
suggests that the Indian share in this trade was substantially 
less than the Arab, but the matter is obscure. 

(d) The pilgrim traffic from Gujarat (and possibly from the 
Konkan) to the Red Sea. The only ships we read of as 
employed in this traffic were owned by Muslim kings and 
princes, not by private individuals, and I think their share of 
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the traffic was essentially^ political. By the custom of the 
Asiatic sea’s, foreigners were not entitled to trade except in 
accordance with the capitulations agreed on between them and 
the ruler of each seaport ; and, while definite evidence is 
wanting, I think it is safe to infer that the Arabs, anxious for 
access to the Gujarat ports with their rich hinterland, waived 
their monopoly of the Bed Sea to the extent of allowing the 
King of Gujarat and his family to send one or two pilgrim- 
ships there yearly. The concession would be of substantial 
value to the Idng, for to send such a ship was a pious act,i 
and might also be highly profitable. The pilgrim-ships were 
much larger than those employed only for trade, and freight 
and passage money must have made a very handsome figure : 
about 1500, the leviathan of the Arabian Sea was the Men, 
or Meril, owned by the King of Gujarat, which the Portuguese 
estimated to be 800 tons (of the period), ordinary merchant- 
ships not ranging above 250 tons at the outside. (It is a 
curious fact that about this period we read of no names of 
individual ships other than pilgrim-ships, which are regularly 
named.) 

I suspect that the Deccan kingdom probably had a similar 
concession for a pilgrim-ship from Dabhol on the Konkan 
coast, but have found no evidence of it ; and possibly the 
traffic was in abeyance about 1500, for the Deccan kingdom 
had just disintegrated, and the western succession states, 
Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, may not have been established 
firmly enough to undertake the business, which required a 
substantial amount of capital. There are no grounds for 
suspecting anything of the sort in Malabar, where the rulers 
were Hindus, and the Muslim population was relatively 
small : pilgrims here could doubtless get their passage on the 
regular Arab ships. 

(e) The coasting trade. The vessels employed were not 

^ The kings of Gujarat cannot as a rule be described as pious, but this 
very fact would make it advisable for them to conciliate their pious subjects 
when they could do so at a profit. 
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sea-going ships, but small craft ranging up to about 50 tons, 
which could be rowed as well as sailed. It is noteworthy 
that we hear of no sea-going vessels from Sind : probably 
then, as later, the region was served only by coasting craft, 
westw^ards to Hormuz, and south and east to Gujarat. 

Excluding this coastal trade, we may rank the Arabs as 
much the most important owners, with the Gujaratis next, 
the Malabaris third, and the Konkanis last. Two of the 
quotations given below show that the Gujarat ships were 
built in the same way as the Arab, and were without nails, 
so there is no doubt of the predominance of the Arab build ; 
I have not found precise data for the construction of Konkani 
or Malabarl vessels, but it would be a very surprising fact 
if they were shown to differ materially from the other ships 
built in the same localities. I now set out the passages which 
I have fotmd describing this Arab build, giving them roughly 
in the order of date. 

The Journal of the First Voyage of Vasco da Gama (Hakl, 
Soc., i, 99) shows that Mozambique was the first port visited 
after rounding the Cape. There were white Moor’' {sc, 
Arab) vessels in the port (p. 23), and (p. 26) in the vessels seen 
“ there are no nails, and the planks are held together by cords, 
as are also those of their boats ”. 

This is good evidence : seamen coming into strange waters 
note a build which is different from their own. The Journal 
does not return to the topic, and we may reasonably infer that 
the vessels seen in other harbours were of the same type, 
since a change in build would probably have been recorded. 
Castanheda (i, 19) mentions the same fact at Mozambique, 
drawing doubtless on this journal or some parallel record. 

After the first voyage, the use of string instead of nails 
would be no longer a novelty, and would not necessarily be 
recorded in subsequent journals ; but on the second voyage, 
under Cabral, a first sight was obtained of Gujarat ships at 
Melinde, and the build was duly noted : they were of about 
100 tons, '' very well built, of good timber, and well stitched 
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with cords, for they have not nails ’’ {Collecgao de noticias para 
a Historia e Geografia das Nagdes ultramarinas, Lisbon, 1812, 
vol. ii, no. iii, p. 114). Castanheda’s account of this voyage 
(i, 100) mentions that the vessels which traded to Quiloa 
(Kilwa) were stitched with cord. 

Next we may take the account of the Arab merchants 
given by Duarte Barbosa (Hakl, Soc., ii, 49). He tells us that 
at the time he wrote they were leaving Calicut under Portu- 
guese pressure ; but that in the days of their prosperity they 
used to build in that city keeled ships without decks and 
without any nails, but the whole of the sheathing was sewn 
with thread'' (p. 76). He tells us also (p. 77) that in those 
days ships returning from the Red Sea brought other 
foreigners who built ships there, and then entered the trade ; 
this indicates that India was the regular source of ships. 
Barbosa is a good witness : he served in Malabar from about 
1500 to 1516, and his credit for general accuracy has been 
fully established by his modern editors. 

In recording the early contact of the Portuguese with 
Gujarat, which (as usual) he calls Cambay, Castanheda 
wrote (iii, 437) : ‘‘ the ships of Cambay are without keel, 
and stitched with coir, like those of Malabar." 

Lastly there is de Barros' classical account of the spread 
of Arab trade down the East African coast (Decade i, bk. viii, 
ch, 4). He tells (p. 304 of the Coimbra edition of 1932) how 
Sofala, the port for gold, was discovered by accident, and 
how the Arabs subsequently got to know it well, but never 
ventured to sail beyond it as far as Cape Gorrientes, because 
their ships were stitched with coir without being nailed 
Hke ours", and consequently were unfit to sail in the con- 
ditions experienced in the open sea south of Madagascar, 
'' though they desired it greatly, as they themselves acknow- 
ledge." A glance at the map suSSces to explain the position, 
which de Barros described at length. Down to Sofala, the 
course is sheltered by the great island of Madagascar, but from 
Cape Gorrientes, a little south of the Tropic of Capricorn, 
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the coast is open to the south-east, and is the home of strong 
winds, violent currents, and heavy seas, as the Portuguese 
quickly learned by experience. 

These passages suffice to prove that about 1500 the Arab 
ships were still stitched and destitute of nails, and that the 
Gujarat ships presented the same features : if there were 
no passages to suggest the contrary, the inference would be 
justified that nailing was unknown in the Arabian Sea. 
I have found three passages which might be read in the 
contrary sense. 

(1) One of the Gonsiderations which tempted Albuquerque 
to occupy Goa was the news, which reached him in 1509, 
that a fleet was being built there to destroy the Portuguese 
(Castanheda, iii, 21) ; and after the occupation some of the 
ships were found on the stocks, while the storehouses con- 
tained (p. 30) large quantities of pitch, oakum, nails, and 
cordage. The mention of nails might suggest that their use 
was familiar to the shipwrights of Goa, but in fact these ships 
were not of the local build, but (p. 21) were imitations of the 
Portuguese ; and the true reading of the passage is, I think, 
to take it as showing that Indian builders were quick to 
appreciate, and to imitate, Portuguese practice (just as in 
the next century they were quick to learn from the English 
and the Dutch). The local ships had been proved unable to 
cope with the Portuguese : the obvious course was to learn 
from the enemy, and build ships like theirs, and this would 
involve nailing instead of stitching the planks. It is significant 
that the imitation was imperfect, for Correa wrote (ii, 60) 
that the ships were built like ours, but internally weak, and 
with few ribs 

(2) The second passage, from the Italian traveller, 
Varthema, needs fuller examination. I give the Hakluyt 
translation (p. 152 of i, 32, repeated on p. 62 of the Argonaut 
edition of 1928), amending it so as to bring the wording a 
little closer to the Italian text (ed. P. Giudici, Milan, 1929, 
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p. 219) : I have no idea why the translation gives 300-400 
butts, and have substituted the text figure of 400-500. 

“ First, they make their vessels, which have no deck, each 
of 400 and up to 500 butts. And when they build the said 
vessels, they do not put any oakum between one plank and 
another in any way whatever, but they join the planks so 
well that they keep out the water most excellently. And 
then they lay on pitch outside, and put in an immense quantity 
of iron nails.” 

The antecedent of they ” is not clear, but the close of 
the preceding chapter deals with the Moors of Calicut, both 
foreign (i.e. Arab) and native (i.e. Moplah) : the reference 
may be to either, or both, of these classes, or the phrase may 
be an example of the indefinite-plural used instead of the 
passive. The reference is formally to Calicut, but Varthema 
brought nearly all that he had to say about Malabar in general 
into his chapters on Calicut, and the real reference is probably 
wider. 

Varthema’s credit stood very low for more than three 
centuries, but has risen as the result of recent work (Temple 
in the Argonaut edition, and Giudici, cited above). It is 
fortunately unnecessary for me to discuss the general question, 
because his account of Malabar stands on a different footing 
from the rest of his journey, and its authenticity has not been 
seriously questioned. Elsewhere he was a mere '' globe- 
trotter ”, but in Malabar he served the Portuguese Viceroy 
as a factor for more than a year and a half (1506“7), and must 
have had ample opportunities for observation ; while the 
knowledge that his book would probably be read by Portu- 
guese would have checked any tendency to indulge in romance 
about this region. It is conceivable that his notes (if he had 
any) went wrong, or that his memory was at fault, when after 
his return to Italy he wrote of an immense quantity of iron 
nails ”, but I think it is more reasonable to infer that he 
actually saw ships being built in this way in the year 1507, 
and that he mentioned the nails precisely because they were 
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exceptional, A systematic writer would, of course, have 
mentioned earlier in the book the general absence of nails, 
and would have emphasized that he was now describing an 
exception, but Varthema was quite unsystematic, and we 
have to take what he says without drawing any inferences 
from his silence. 

In any case Varthema’s observation of 1507, accepting it 
as first hand and accurate, cannot operate to negative the 
evidence already sununarized of the absence of nails from the 
ordinary type of Arab ships ; what he saw must have been 
a different type. I do not think it possible that the ships 
he saw “were being built to Portuguese order, for in ships of 
that size (200-250 tons) the Portuguese would have had 
decks ; but there are two possibiUties. 

{a) The ships he saw being built may have been for the 
Malacca line. The ordinary practice on this line seems to have 
been to drop down the coast about the beginning of May, 
and pick up the south-west monsoon off Ceylon : this would 
give a quick run, but it would often mean heavy weather till 
the ship reached the shelter of Sumatra ; and it is possible 
that nailing had been found to be indispensable for this 
voyage. I have not traced a single passage indicating either 
that the ships for Malacca were nailed, or that they were not, 
so that the suggestion is purely conjectural, and to my mind 
improbable. 

(b) This may be an earlier case of imitation, like that at 
Goa. By 1506 the Arabs had lost very heavily in ships, but 
they had not yet lost heart ; and it is quite possible that in 
some of the new ships which they were building to replace 
losses they may have decided to imitate Portuguese practice, 
and attempt to make their ships stronger by putting in the 
immense quantity of nails of which Varthema wrote. The 
probability of this interpretation is increased by the fact 
that in 1507 an Arab merchant built a galleon in the 
Portuguese style in Gujarat (Correa, i, 760). 

(3) The third passage is in Correa (i, 122), who relates that 
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the crews of Vasco da Gama’s first voyage were able to 
observe the shipping of the Arabian sea, and goes on to tell 
what they saw. First he describes the stitched vessels, very 
much as other observers described them, and then proceeds : 

'' There are other ships "which have the planking nailed with 
thill nails with broad heads, and clinched on the inside of 
the ship with false heads of the same breadth : the planking 
extends to the load-level, above which there is very stout 
cloth, stouter than sackcloth, and pitched ” (with further 
details). At the end of the account he says that the stitched 
ships had keels, but the nailed ones were flat-bottomed. 

No student of Correa will suppose that this passage was 
taken from contemporary records : he is obviously giving 
his own observations, as his use of the present tense shows, 
and these observations are certainly later than 1512, when he 
first came to India as a boy {mogo de poiica idade). The idea 
of Ms book came later, and the most probable view is that he 
set to work about 1530, while it is certain that he was still 
writing in 1563. He tells us then that some time after 1512 
there were nailed vessels to be seen in the Arabian Sea in 
addition to the ordinary stitched build ; the question is open 
whether such vessels existed before the arrival of the Portu- 
guese, but if they existed, their flat bottoms and canvas 
sides would disqualify them for sailing into the ocean beyond 
Madagascar. 

The Eeason fob the Absence of Iron 

It is possible then to interpret these passages in one of 
two ways, either that nailing was known but not generally 
practised before the Portuguese came, or that it was a 
Portuguese introduction into the Arabian Sea. The fact 
remains that before 1500 the ordinary Arab and Gujarat 
sMps were destitute of iron, and we have to ask the reason. 

We may at once reject as untrue the reason assigned 
early in the fifteenth century by Ciavijo {Broadway Travellers, 
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100 ) — the quantity of load-stone found in the sea> In the 
evidence which has been cited above, the only writer who 
assigns a reason is Marco Polo, and, as we have seen, the 
reason assigned differs: in the Old French text and in 
Pauthier we are told that "'they possess no iron to make 
nails ”, while in the Latin version and in Eamusio the reason 
is stated to be the hardness of the wood. Benedetto, who 
printed below the Old French text those passages from 
Eamusio which he accepted as authentic, did not print this 
passage about the wood being too hard (p. 30), but he referred 
to it in his supplementary notes (p. 248), characterizing it as 
of doubtful authenticity because the old French version gave 
" a more serious reason That is to say he preferred the 
no-iron explanation, but offered no objective grounds for 
rejecting the alternative. We have thus two cases to consider. 

(a) The hard-wood explanation was not given by Marco, 
but is an anonymous interpolation. In that case, we might 
safely accept the no-iron explanation as having the authority 
of Marco, who had been on the spot, and as preferable to the 
anonjmous alternative. 

(b) Marco at different times gave two different, and con- 
tradictory, explanations of the same fact. The only reasonable 
conclusion would be that he wrote from hearsay, and not from 
the evidence of his eyes : had he seen nails being tried, he could 
not have said there was no iron, and vice versa. In that case 
his experience was of a t 5 rpe familiar to those of us who have 
asked Asiatics to explain something which puzzles us but is 
to them too familiar to need an explanation. In such a position 
you may possibly find an intelligent and well-informed man 
to tell you the real reason : you are much more likely to 
get more or less imaginative guesses transmuted into facts. 
On one occasion Marco got the obvious guess, no iron, which 
he recorded in the earliest version of his observations : on 
another he got a more picturesque explanation, which 

^ I have not reproduced Clavijo’s account of the Arab ships, because it is 
obviously hearsay ; his route did not bring him near the Arabian Sea. 
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lie inserted in a later version. Was either in fact pos- 
sible ? 

The nodron explanation woidd not be true in the sense 
that iron was not available : as is explained below, iron was 
a regular Indian export, and every Indian export was available 
throughout the Arabian Sea. But the explanation might very 
easily be true in the sense that owners (for whatever reason) 
did not supply iron to the shipwrights whom they employed. 
The hard-wood explanation cannot be summarily ruled out, 
for the authorities of the Imperial Institute inform me that 
the timber of some desert species of acacia (such as might 
have grown not very far from Hormuz) would probably be 
unsuitable for ordinary nailing with the nails lilcely to have 
been available in early times : it is thus conceivable that at 
Hormuz in Marco’s time vessels were actually built of some 
timber which wvould not take nails of the tjrpe available. 

But it is unjustifiable to transfer this explanation (as Payne 
seems to have done) from ships alleged to be built at Hormuz 
in the thirteenth century to the ships which the Arabs built 
in India about 1600 : we must first ask what Indian timber 
these Arabs used, and there are two possible answers.^ The 
first answer is teak. It is a principal constituent of the forests 
on the West Coast, and is so admirably suited to ship-building 
that it is very hard to believe that an old-established and 
efl&cient industry would have passed it by. The Portuguese 
learned its merits very quickly, and used it for the vessels 
they built with such success at various harbours on the West 
Coast ; and it is much more probable that they found it 
already in use than that they discovered it in the forests. 
Now teak, when properly seasoned, can be nailed without 
difiiculty, as I have been assured by experts whose work m 
the Indian Forest Service has made them perfectly familiar 

^ A third timber, the wild jack or angelim (Artocar'pus Mrsuta), was used 
for building the barges {tone) which carried pepper on the inland waterways 
in Malabar (Correa, i, 405). I have hot traced its use for sea-going vessels, 
hut in any case it can be nailed. 
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witt its properties ; and if the Arab ships were teak, the 
hard-wood explanation would not apply. 

The second answer is benteak {Lagerstroemia lanceolata). 
Sir Ralph Pearson (joint author of The Commercial Timhers 
of India, Calcutta, 1932) informs me that in recent times this 
timber, which is found in the local forests, has been in demand 
among Arab traders on the West Coast for building their 
which are stitched with coir, though at present they 
are showing a preference for teak. Benteak is much harder 
than teak, and it is difScult to drive nails into it ; so that the 
hard-wood explanation might be true in fact of ships built 
in India of benteak. 

I have found only a single passage to show which of these 
timbers the Arabs used ; it is in Couto’s description of the 
forests of Daman in the sixth book of his seventh decade 
(IV, ii, 41). These forests contained, he tells us, '"the most 
plentiful and best timber in the world, which is the teak, 
besides many other kinds, which has supported India until 
to-day, and always will support it ; for from our arrival in 
India to the present time all the vessels (ships, galleons, 
caravels, galleys, foists and all the rest), whether belonging 
to Muslims or Hindus, have issued from these forests, which 
are inexhaustible.’’ 

There is a logical defect in this passage, for the “ India ” 
of which Couto wrote was the Portuguese power in India, 
and that power was not supported by Muslim or Hindu 
vessels. It would have been correct to say that from the 
acquisition of Daman {not from the Portuguese arrival in 
India) most of the Portuguese vessels were built there ; 
but when he had got to this point, he must have recalled the 
fact that Indian vessels also were built there, and brought 
them in clumsily. This, however, does not weaken his state- 
ment that in the sixteenth century Indian vessels were built 
from timber furnished by these forests. Now these forests 
are mainly teak, and benteak is not recorded in them 
{Imperial Gazetteer, xi, 129), so it is safe to infer that in this 
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region, the north of the Konkan, the Arab and Indian ships 
were built of teak. 

For Malabar I have found no direct evidence whatever. 
It is possible that benteak came in as a substitute in the 
eighteenth century, when the new ship-building industry 
in Bombay was making large demands on the supply of teak ^ ; 
but it is perhaps more probable that in the earlier period 
both timbers were in use — one fit for nailing, the other not — 
and that what Marco heard (if the passage is authentic) was 
in fact based on experience of benteak. If we accept 
Varthema's statement that immense quantities of iron nails 
were used, we must believe that the ships he saw being built 
were teak, rather than benteak. 

On the view that some at least of the Arab and Gujarat 
ships were built wholly or partly of teak, we have still to 
look for the reason why they were built without nails. In 
discussing the passage in Varthema, we reached two alter- 
native hypotheses, either that nailing was unknown, or less 
probably that it was known but only practised in special 
cases. We may not blame the wood, if it was teak ; and we 
cannot say that iron for nails was not to be had on the West 
Coast. Barbosa tells us (i, 188) that in his time iron was one 
of the three principal exports from Bhatkal, about the middle 
of the Coast ; and we may safely infer that it came there from 
what are now the north-western districts of Mysore, where 
old worldngs are prominent. From Bhatkal there would have 
been no difficulty in carrying it in coasting boats to any point 
where ships were being built; but apparently it was not 
of the best quality, for the Portuguese, who used it in the 
early period, subsequently bought much of the iron they 
needed from the East Coast (e.g. Correa, ii, 567). The iron 
shipped at Masiilipatam was famous for its high quality, 
and we may guess that this was the reason for the Portuguese 

^ In recent times benteak has been cheaper than teak, but the difference 
has not been very material. I have traced no figures for comparative prices 
in the eighteenth century. 
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practice : the same source was certainly available before the 
Portuguese came, for the coasting trade round Cape Comorin 
was fully developed. 

Nails could thus be had. I have said above that ignorance 
of the art of nailing is one of the two possible hypotheses 
based on Varthema's observations ; but I do not thiifk that 
this hypothesis can safely be extended from Indian ship- 
wrights to Arab owners, remembering that some of the 

Arabs ’’ w^ere Egyptians. We occasionally (e.g. Correa, i, 
308) meet Egyptian merchants on their own ships at Malabar 
ports : it does not seem possible that men who would travel 
on business from Cairo to Calicut would never have visited 
Alexandria, the great market for their goods, where they 
would certaiuly have seen shipping of the Mediterranean 
build. If then nailing was possible, why did Indian ship- 
wrights not practise it ? and why did Arab owners not make 
them do so ? 

No formal answer to the first question is to be expected 
in the literature, but the explanation is probably to be found 
in a consideration of Indian crafts in general. They are 
distinguished by economy of iron, especially in such common 
products as ploughs and carts ; and, perhaps as a consequence 
of this economy, Indian craftsmen display remarkable skill 
and ingenuity in handling wood and canes, ropes and string, 
but most of them, other than the specialist metal-workers, 
are out of their element in dealing with iron. This economy 
cannot be attributed to the absence of iron, which was avail- 
able — at a price — all over India ; and the only hypothesis 
which accounts for the recorded facts is that Indian crafts 
developed under a regime of dear iron, so that its use was 
avoided when possible, and in any Case minimized. Ships were 
built without iron, just as carts were built ; and the cost of the 
metal would discourage craftsmen from experimenting mth it. 

On this hypothesis the second question answers itself. 
An Arab owner might have provided iron, and have imported 
workmen to show how ships should be nailed, thus incurring 
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substantial capital cost : be found the stitched ships perfectly 
suitable for his purpose, and saved Ms capital, though he 
recognized, as de Barros has told us, that this prevented 
the exploration of waters where the ships were unfit to sail. 
Exploration might be tempting, but it was not the Arabs' 
main business, which was to sail the well-known tracks at 
the right season ; and so long as that could be done at a 
profit, the question of providing the stronger ships could rest. 
As we have seen, it came up at Goa in 1509, and probably 
in Malabar by 1507, as soon as the need arose for confronting 
the Portuguese. Till they came, the stitched ships were good 
enough. 

There remains the question whether there is any evidence 
to show that iron was dear, as assumed in this hypothesis. 
We cannot expect to find it in the Indian literature of 1500 
and earlier, if, as I suggest, it was an old-standing feature 
of the normal economic life of the country ; but I think this 
is one of the cases where we may treat conditions as so stable 
that evidence of a somewhat later period can be carried back. 

When Europeans first came into touch with the Indian 
iron industry, they found that it had hardened into the 
customary stage ; it was stabihzed and stagnant, subject 
to limitations wMch could be removed only by new technique. 
One obvious limitation was the absence of pumps, ^ which 
made mining in the ordinary sense impossible, and confined 
extraction to surface-working ; but tMs was in practice 
unimportant because of tbe narrower limitation imposed by 
the fuel supply. Coal was unknown, and all the processes 
depended on charcoal. Tbe Hmitation imposed by this fact 
very soon became obvious to the English pioneers who tried 
to develop the indigenous industry ; in every case of which 
I have read, development led quickly to exhaustion of the 
supply of wood within the economical radius, and then the 
locality had to be abandoned till the jungle should grow 

^ For the absence of pumps in mining, see Methwold on the Kollur 
diamond mines {EahL /S'oc., ii, 66, p. 32). 
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again. The same story is familiar in some other countries : 
in India it meant necessarily that smelting was a jungle 
industry, which could he carried on only at a distance from 
consuming centres, since the land near those centres was 
occupied by cultivation ; and this in turn meant that the 
cost of production was increased by very heavy cost of 
transport. 

Cost of production meant mainly cost of the labour 
employed, if we include the cost of making charcoal. So far 
as we know, wages were stable in the centuries before 1500, 
ranging not very much above the cost of subsistence; but 
in the jungle they would have been rather higher than else- 
where to cover the cost of bringing supplies to the spot. 
The processes followed were effective, in that they produced 
good iron, but they were tedious, and consequently wasteful of 
fuel and labour. We cannot suppose that these conditions 
originated in the sixteenth century, or that the industry 
had deteriorated in efficiency ; there are no grounds for 
thinking that efficiency had increased, but if it had, the 
argument which follows would be strengthened. These con- 
siderations justify the use on broad lines of the price-data 
available for the years about 1600. 

Using the data available for Akbar’s court, the largest 
consuming market in northern India, I came to the con- 
clusion that about 1590 peasants had to pay more than three 
times as much wheat as their modern successors (about 1912) 
for the iron they required {India at the Death of Akbar, p. 150). 
This comparison was justifiable, because at both periods 
there was '‘honest money”, and a low revenue-tariff; it 
would be futile to bring the comparison up to date, now that 
the rupee is hnked precariously to an indeterminate sterling, 
and a modern iron industry is growing up in India behind 
a high tariff wall. 

At Surat in 1613 iron sold at four mahmudls for 33 lb, 
[Letters Received by the E. I. (7e., i, 299) ; in terms of wheat 
this is nearly double the price of 1912, 
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About 1620 Mettwold recorded (HaH. Soc., ii, 66, p. 34) 
that the iron exported from Masulipatam cost two shillings 
''the hundred” at the workings, but five shillings on the 
sea-board, the difference being due to the cost of fifteen days 
transport by pack-oxen, or about 100 miles. If the unit referred 
to is the English hundredweight, then iron was very cheap in 
this locality, so cheap that the price given at Surat (within 
the range of the coasting-trade) seems almost impossible. 
I suspect, however, that Methwold had in his mind the local 
unit of weight (about 26 lb.}, and this would make the price 
in terms of wheat about twice as high as in 1912. 

These are the earliest data I have found. It would be absurd 
to claim that they establish the hypothesis ; but they are 
consistent with it, for they show that when figures first 
became available, iron, in North and West India if not in the 
East, was two or three times as expensive as it was in the free 
market which existed about 1912 — ^when the ordinary country- 
man found the price very high. No alternative hypothesis 
has, so far as I know, been suggested, and that which I have 
offered is tenable : it fits in too with Sir Bartle Frere’s 
observation, recorded above, that in the nineteenth century 
stitched vessels gave way to iron-fastened vessels as the 
price of iron fell. 

To sum up : there is no doubt that the Arab and Gujarat 
ships of c. 1500 were weak, and fit only for fair-weather 
voyages, owing primarily to the method of construction: 
it is possible that the Malabar ships sailing to Malacca may 
have been stronger, but I know of no evidence in support 
of this view. 

The chief cause of weakness — the use of string instead of 
nails — ^would be found in the hardness of the wood if it was 
benteak ; but if teak was used, the only assignable cause is 
the high cost of iron. 

Whatever the cause, Arab or Indian seamen cannot be 
charged with lack of courage if they did not anticipate the 
Portuguese in rounding the Cape, 
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Appendix 

The foregoing note may be supplemented by a record of 
tlie information wMch I have been able to obtain regarding 
the use of nails in ships of European build. 

To work backwards, the Science Museum informs me 
that in the Bombay ships of the eighteenth century, which 
were essentially of European build, wooden treenails, 
not iron nails, were used to fasten the teak planks to the 
frame. 

This seems to be a continuation of English seventeenth- 
century practice. According to Boteler's Dialogues 
Eecords Society, 1929), which give the practice about 1625, 
the timbers of the frame were put together with iron bolts, 
but (p. 133-4) the planks were fastened to the timbers with 
oaken treenails. The definition of iron-sickness ”, however, 
states (p. 221) a ship or boat is said to be Ironsick when the 
spikes are so eaten away with rust, or when the nails are so 
worn that they stand hollow in the planks”: it is clear, 
therefore, that nailing the planks was a known practice when 
Boteler wrote ; and it looks as if the change from nails to 
treenails was then comparatively recent. The Science Museum 
can give no definite information regarding English sixteenth- 
century practice. 

The passages quoted early in this note leave no room for 
doubt that, whatever the English practice may have been, 
the Portuguese nailed their planks. The word used in most of 
these passages is fregadura, a noun of multitude which stands 
to frego as cordage stands to cord. Prego means a nail (iron 
or copper), not a treenail, which is camlha ; and according 
to all the dictionaries consulted, including the classic Moraes, 
the word is perfectly precise, and could not be extended to 
wooden pegs. 

Other facts are wanting, but the probable inference is 
that nailing was the earlier European practice, until the 
danger of iron-sickness led to the substitution of treenails. 
With oak, the usual European timber, iron-sickness was 
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a very real danger. According to Brandis and Gamble — ^high 
antborities^ — ^it is not a danger when the wood is teak {Encyc, 
BritL, llih. ed., s.v.) ; and consequently we may infer that 
the use of treenails in the Bombay shipyards was merely the 
transfer of English practice, and was not the result of 
experience with teak. 

Note. — ^T he editions I have used of the authorities quoted by short 
titles are as follows : — 

Castahheba. Historia do descobrimento e conquista da India pelos 
Portngmses. By Eernao Lopes de Castanheda. Lisbon, 1833. (The 
paging is by books, not volumes.) 

Correa. Lenda^ da India. By Gaspar Correa. Lisbon, 1858. 

CouTO. Da Asia. By Biogo de Couto. Lisbon, 1777-1788. 

Hake. Soc. The publications of the Hakluyt Society, showing the series 
and the number of the volume. 

Yule’s Cathay. Cathay and the Way Thither. By Sir Henry Yule. Edited 
by Henri Cordier. Hakluyt Society, ii, 33, 37, 38, 41. 

Yule’s Marco Polo. The Booh of Ser Marco Polo. By Sir Henry V'ule. 
Edited by Henri Cordier. London, 1903, 1920. 

Postscript —In the French magazine L' Illustmtion, dated 
3rd December, 1938, is an article by M. N. Eustache de 
Lorey entitled Le Miroir de Bagdad, which describes a 
thirteenth century manuscript of the Mdqdmat of Hariri 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale, with contemporary pictures. 
One of these represents a large ship voyaging in the Persian 
Gulf, and the stitching of the planks which are flush and 
not clinker is clearly shown. It is also noticeable that the 
anchor is shaped like a modern one with four prongs. 

Mr. J. V. S. Wilkinson, of the British Museum, has also 
directed my attention to a plate at folio 326 MS. no. 741, in 
the India Office, reproduced at p, 164 of Professor Hadi 
Hassan’s History of Persian Navigation (1928). This shows 
two boats with very obvious iron nails and what may be 
chains to bind the upper planks together. The MS. is 
probably sixteenth century. 

In the first part of this paper {supra, pp. 63-74), the word 
'' ton ’’ should have been printed tun vide India at the 
death of Ahbar ”, App. D, p. 310. 

413. 
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The Nam Language 


By F. W. THOMAS 

OEFORE publishing, with a view to further study by 
scholars, the available text or texts in this language, 
it may be advisable to supplement the notes previously 
contributed to this Journal (JRAS,, 1926, pp. 505-6 ; 1928, 
pp. 630-4) by a few further observations. 

The fairly extensive MS., obtained by Sir Aurel Stein from 
the famous hidden library in one of the '' Thousand Buddhas ’’ 
cave-shrines at Ch'ien-fo-tung (near to Sa-cu, = Tun-huang, 
in Western Kan-su), is in the form of a roll of the yellow 
Chinese paper (of the somewhat thicker kind) there in use 
during its period (eighth to ninth century A.n. ?). It is 
fragmentary at beginning and end. The Nam text, consisting 
of circa 398 lines of writing, is inscribed on the verso of a 
Chinese Buddhist sutra, with which it has no connection of 
content. The script is Tibetan, of a squarish kind, with some 
few peculiarities characteristic of the early period : the hand 
is rather coarse, and the letters fairly large and wide-spaced. 
The words (for the most part monosyllables) are separated 
by short vertical lines, |, in place of the more usual (but by 
no means universal) points. At the ends of clauses the line 
tends to be lengthened, and, where a sentence ends, it is 
double, ||. More emphatic punctuations, in the forms || ||, 

II o 11, II o § II mark, as in other examples of Tibetan script, 
the terminations of paragraphs, chapters, and topics. 

Upon a first inspection the most prominent feature of the 
language, after its monosyllabism, is the extraordinary pre- 
dominance of words commencing with the Tibetan character 
usually transliterated by h or ^ which never has syllabic or 
vocalic (’a ! !) value. The familiar fact that in certain cases 
(Kanjur, etc., etc.) this element functions as a nasal might 
suggest that it here denotes a nasalized pronunciation at 
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the beginning of a word. It is not advisable here to enter 
upon a discussion of this matter, which, as is w^ell known, 
carries us far beyond the Tibeto-Burman sphere ; for instance, 
the Tibetan writing, hji and hgvar, of the Chinese words for 
sun'' and moon" is known to reflect an original nasal 
(Tibetan '' sun," etc.). It is possible that some Tibetan 
initial A’s are descended from m's, with which, in fact, they, 
sometimes alternate ; and, since in the Nam text the m-prefix, 
if it exists at all, is entirely inoperant, some of the initial I's 
there may have that predecessor. The employment of the h 
is not dependent upon the ending of the immediately preceding 
word, since it follows impartially all vowels and consonants. 
Nor is it excluded by the presence of every other prefix: 
we have such combinations as hrhyan, hskuhu, hrgam, hrwehi, 
hrdyam^ Mdyah, hrbyo, hrmag, hrtsig, hrloho. The prevalent 
association with r reminds us that elsewhere in Tibeto- 
Burman rh alternates with s : other main features of the 
language may be considered infra. 

The language is firmly anchored to a certain region of 
Central Asia, not merely by the provenance of the MS. 
a circumstance which by itself need not be decisive, but also 
by the designation Nam-pa, which we have found {JRAS., 
1928, pp. 630-4) attached to its speakers, and by the fact 
that a fragment in the same language (ibid., p. 633) was 
acquired in the Turfan region by the German Archaeological 
expeditions to Chinese Turkestan (Professor A. H. Francke, 
Berlin Academy Sitzungsberichte, 1927, pp. 124 sqq.). Perhaps 
these two points should be a little more elucidated. 

The term Nam language " was based upon equivalents 
between phrases in Tibetan and the language of the Nam-pas, 
cited in another MS. The phrases are as follows : — 

(1) Tibetan ; yob sten-rgan-gyi-ner-ha, 

Nam-pa : yah ml- {Me and) Mehi-thol-prom, 

Here the sense of the Tibetan {“ father high (5ien)-old-of- 
taking-care {gner) ") is itself not entirely clear ; but nal, if 
it were Tibetan, would mean fatigue ", exhaustion ", and 
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in a kindred language miglit well mean old : it does not 
occur in the MS., which has not many words ending in 4, 
But Me, as a participial or gerundival suffix {= Tibetan 
te, ste), is frequent as te, Me, and prom is a very common 
auxiliary verb (= Tibetan hhhum or Jjbyed), Thol, with the 
meaning ''bury’', is found in Tibetan documents from 
Central Asia, and in the present case that meaning is certain 
from the context. 

(2) Tibetan : glon-myig4oh-hna4)ya-glon-gi4go-da^-Tje. 

Nam-pa : yah4toh4e]ii-mye4cru (also ^hro o>TidL %u), 

The Tibetan seems to mean " Blinded-eye blind ” or " Blind 
bird’s head (Igo == mgo ?) and lord The Nam word Itoh 
may very appropriately mean blind ”, since the Tibetan 
Uon has that sense (== mig4on) : tehi is, no doubt, identical 
with the Idehi of passage (1). Other names of similar con- 
struction are Hhnn4e Sman-shyol^ Bzagste Nar-hbyam, 

The phrase mye-kru may, in the form mye-Mu, occur in 
the MS. 

(3) Tibetan : spafi'-gi-bon-bustag-cun. 

Nam-pa : cho-pyi-cog-zu (also zu). 

" Ass of the meadow ” (= marsh), " little tiger.” 

Here, in view of the fact that in North-Eastern Tibet there 
was a district with the name Cog-ro, which might well mean 
" meadow region ” {ro being common in such names), we are 
inclined to take cog-zu as meaning ass of the meadow ” and 
cho-pyi as corresponding to " little tiger ” : and this is sup- 
ported by the circumstance that the same individual ass is else- 
where mentioned as zu4sog4u, " ass, meadow ass,” without 
the epithet "little tiger”. . In the form gcog the word cog 
would bear in the MS. (1. 69) the meaning " meadow For 
a connection with cho-byi in the sense of " tiger ” we may 
have to go rather far. But in the Tibeto-Burman dialects of 
Nepal we find many forms, ^ e.g. : — 

^ Given according to B. H. Hodgson’s lists, as represented by W. W. 
Hunter’s Comparative Dictionary of the Norbr^ryan Languages of India 
and High Asia (in the original spelling). 
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hiwd (Kiranti), cM6M (Rodoiig), M6Aa and (Cliing- 
tangya and Dmgmali), hiha (YaMia, Loliorong, and Lambi- 
cbong), hipa (Sang-pang), and heuba (Balali), heKva (Limbu) ; 
while from Nortb-Eastern Tibet we have — 

hliu (Gyami), hong (Gyariing), and hhoh (Thochu). 

In the MS. there occurs twice the expression hmo-cha-byi, 
which conceivably may have the meaning '' tiger If so, 
it wonld serve to connect the above words with terms for 
'' tiger in Tibeto-Burman dialects of North-Eastern India, 
e.g. 

mocM (Bodo), matsd (Garo), musd and misa (Kachari), 
mesd (Deoria Chntia). 

Other words from the same region, e.g. 

simiu (Abor-Miri), sumyo (Sibsagar Miri) 

might correspond to cha-byi; and the primordial name 
might be hhya oi cha^ represented by 

sd (Naga), hyd (Burmese, and kindred forms in languages 
of Burma), hhu, ahliu, and tahhu (Naga) as well as the kM, 
hong, hhoh cited above. 

The word zu, ass,’’ may account for part of the Tibetan 
gzu4um, '' obstinate ” ; and it might be the gzu or gdzu 
which occurs several times, in gdzu-hbyi (five occurrences), in 
the MS. 

Until we can turn into facts our suggestions concerning 
the actual meanings of the words found in the MS., the 
above comparisons may lack compulsive force. But the use 
of the auxiliary verb which I know in no other dialect, 
and of the adjectival-participial -de, found also in some 
other names, is a very strong point ; and considering the 
exiguity of the material for comparison, we may place 
confidence in the conclusion. 

When we turn to the question of the Berlin fragment 
published (with a, for the most part, correct transliteration) 
by the late Professor Erancke, the identification of its language 
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{JRAS,, 1928, pp. 633-4) with that of our MS. was based 
upon numerous similarities, both in vocabulary and in 
phraseology. Many single words are common to the two 
texts, and of certain phrases (e.g. ram-reg, 1. 21 = Nam, 1. 122, 
phii-mu 1. 18, = hpu-mu-re, Nam, 1. 184, hphu-hphu-mur, 
Nam, 1. 352), the like may be said. But perhaps the matter 
may be made evident by a simple citation. In Professor 
Francke’s text the first four successive sentences begin : — 
mor : ma ideiklo : . , , 
yan : ma : ji : d\e \ : . . . 
bri: ma : zor :de: . . . 

Jjbra : ma : gar : cZe : . . . 
and two others begin : — 

mug : tse : Miyig : re :te : . . . 
htham : tse : re : te : . . , 

while in our MS. we have successive lines of verse (text, 
11 225-8) beginning 

mor I hgu | hrdzor | . . . 
hyah | hrah | hsan \re \ . , . 
mug j hgu | rdzor | . .. . 
htham | rah | g$an \ re | . . . 

Jihri I hgu j rdzor | . . . 
hrah ) hrah \ gsah | re | . . . 

Here in the antithetical relation characteristic of the style 
of the texts we have in both cases the six words mor, yafiA 
bri, bra, mug, htham. After this it is superfluous to add that 
the morphological characteristics, which we shall consider 
infra, are identical in the two cases. 

With the exiguous and fragmentary material at his disposal, 
and not being acquainted with the more extensive India 
Office MS., Professor Francke could not be aware of the 
antithetical style of his MS., which is in sentences of a parallel, 
and perhaps for the most part even of a metrical, character. 

^ 7nor4sa and hyafi-tsa occur also antithetically in our text, 1. 388 ; mor 
and yan again in 11. 9~i0, 40-1, 
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This antitlietic style is perhaps our main resource for the 
interpretation of the phraseology, the syntax, and the sense 
of the texts : for example, the first four sentences of the 
Berlin text end in lo4o, ge-ge^ yo-yo, rya-rya respectively, and 
these therefore are reduplicated verbs, such as we find widely 
employed in the area of Tibeto-Burman speech. Similar 
parallelisms reveal forthwith the verb substantive re, often 
attended by the adjectival-participial suffix te or de, the 
adjective or participle in to (see JRAS,, 1927, p. 66 ; 1928, 
p. 631, and infra), the noun-formative ca, etc., etc. 

Upon the basis of certain words occurring in his text, 
namely — 

nod == Tibetan nod, disease ” 
cham == 

■rnu = 

Uo = 
dro = 
myag = 
nis = 

Professor Francke came to the conclusion that his MS. 
was medical, a conclusion which should not be disregarded. 
It is not, however, favoured by the above observations ; 
and some further points, such as the probable meanings of 
the phrases mug-bu-rgya, stupid offspring,’' Mliam-gnam'- 
tsa-ge, ^'heavens” or ''peoples of heaven”, are not con- 
firmatory. The particular words, most of which occur in 
our text, are in themselves not decisive : in monosyllabic 
languages, such as the Tibeto-Burman dialects, the elusive 
monosyllables have to a great extent each a variety of not 
evidently connected meanings (and not infrequently, perhaps, 
origins too), and between different dialects the lexicographical 
divergences are often wholesale : only when we have found 
a sort of general ratio between two dialects can we rely upon 
etymologies. Nevertheless Professor Francke’s view should 
be borne in mind. 


„ cham, " fever ” 

„ rnu, " pain ” 

„ glo, " lungs ” 

„ dro, " heat ” 

„ myag, " corruption ” 
„ gnis, " two ” 
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We may now examine more in detail the features of our 
language, and in the first place the forms of the words. 

The use of the prefi:^ed letters may be shown in a table 
as follows (the normal Tibetan usage being indicated by 
italics and, where necessary, also by notes) : — 

h precedes . . . all consonants, even when preceded by the 
prefixes r, I, and s (Tibetan M, g ; ch, j ; 
th, d ; ph, b ; tsh^ dz ) — ^Berlin MS. eh, th, 
b, ts. 

g precedes , . . k, c, ch, i (rt, st), th, d (Id), p, ph, b (sb), 

m, ts, dz, w, z, y, r, 1, s, s (Tibetan adds n, 
z)— Berlin MS. c, th, n, m, w, y, T, s. 

d precedes . . . g, d, b (Tibetan adds k, n, p, m) — Berlin 
MS. nil, 

b precedes . . . p, ph, b, z, z, s, s (Tibetan adds k, g, c, t, d, 
ts) — ^Berlin MS. nil, 

m precedes . , . h (once, in mnar) (Tibetan adds kh, g, ch, j, 

n, th, d, n, tsh, dz) — ^Berlin MS. n, 

r precedes , . , h, g, h, j, n, t, d, p, h, m, ts, dz, w, t, s, s 
(Tibetan adds n, 1) — ^Berlin MS. g, n, t, b, 
m,ts,B, 

I precedes , , , t,d (Tibetan adds k, g, n, c, j, p, b) — ^Berhn 

m,j,d, 

s precedes , . , h, n, t, n, p, h, m, ts (Tibetan adds g, n, d)-~- 
Berlin MS. n, t, p. 

Thus the Berlin MS., in comparison with our text, has no 
additional combinations, except mn (in one word, mnan) 
and Ij (in one word, Ijeb or Ijen) : in view of its small extent 
its deficiencies do not count. In comparison with the Tibetan 
the Nam text shows wide divergence, which, however, is 
qualified by the circumstance that the normal Tibetan forms 
are in part the result of a regularization and observe restrictions 
neglected by the early documents (which freely use such forms 
as M, he, ht, hp, gch, gth, gtsh, shh, sih, etc.) : the earliest 
use of the prefixes is, however, represented by neither the 
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one nor the otter. Towards the explanation of the divergences 
we may make the following suggestions : — 

(a) The Tibetan has in this connection introduced a 
distinction between aspirates and non-aspirates in initial 
position. This distinction, which does not exist in some 
Tibeto-Biirman dialects, and which is often disregarded in 
early Tibetan documents, is unoriginal. The hTam language 
has adopted it only in the case of the r and s prefixes, which 
in this case have perhaps given place to K 

(b) The Tibetan does not allow (in ordinary usage) the 
prefixes ff, d, 6 before consonants of their own articulatory 
class. Probably, therefore, it has changed original gJc, ghh, 
gg^ gn to dk and bk, mkh and AM, dg and bg^ dn and mh, 
and correspondingly in the cases of the dentals and labials. 
Hence its omissions and additions, noted in connection with 
these prefixes. 

(c) The m-prefix, almost non-existent in Nam, had there 
probably been replaced by A, except where (in cases like myag) 
it became absorbed in the root. 

{d) A distinctive feature of the Nam language is the use 
of the prefix g before w, r in such words as g-we, and 
which are quite distinct from original gr and gw belonging 
to the root. With y the corresponding distinction exists in 
Tibetan, and not unfrequently it leads to confusions ; in 
the case of I (e.g. glah, alternating with lilah in Nam) the 
Tibetan has some survivals, e.g. glan, glen^ from the root 
of lany len. This peculiarity of the Nam language, so far as g-r 
is concerned, was noted by Professor Prancke. 

It appears, therefore, that in some points the Nam has 
departed rather less than the normal Tibetan from the 
original use of the prefixes, which must have been regulated 
not by articulation, but by significance. In the earliest 
Tibetan some traces of this are preserved. 

Turning now to the ends of words, we find in the Nam all 
the final consonants of the Tibetan, namely — 
n, d, n, 6, m, A, r, ?, s 
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and no others, except a solitary t, in. one occurrence. They 
are all fairly abundant, the most numerously represented 
being % and s. The consonant groups used in Tibetan 

as finals, namely — 

gSj nSi ms, bs, with rs (but no nd, rd, Id) 

are likewise all present, though they are not very numerous. 
Words with vocalic endings are likewise plentiful, representing 
all the Tibetan vowels, namely — 

a, i, u, e, 0 

each of which may have an appended L But there is also 
a large number of what may generically be called diphthongs, 
namely — 

aha 

ahi, ihi, uhi, ehi, ohi 
uhu, ehu, ohu 
ahe (1) ehe, ohe (1) 

iho {2) eho {!), oho 

Here there would be good precedent for seeking the result 
of a loss of final consonants. But, if that were the fact, the 
abundant preservation, as we have indicated, of the Tibeto- 
Burman final consonants would constitute a large problem, 
which could hardly be solved by any supposition of, e.g.. Sandhi 
doublets or of survival of consonants originally protected 
by an additional -5. 

To deal with the matter more positively : we have to take 
account of the fact that there is in the Nam language a sent- 
ence-ending particle hi, which is found also after consonants 
[hihul hi, 1. 67 ; hrdag hi, 1. 214 ; hlam hi, 11. 224, 226-9 ,* 
Mod hi, 1. 230 ; htron hi, 1. 243 ; stom hi, L 255 ; hwad hi, 
1. 301 ; hnlom hi, 1. 385), and in verse can be or not be extra- 
metrical. Hence none of the prima facie diphthongs ending in 
i is certainly diphthongal, unless it occurs in a non-final 
position in the sentence. This is more evidently the case 
where there exists an otherwise identical word lacking the hi. 
We must add, further, that there is in the MS. a large number 
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of endings of sentences wMch. are not indicated, and there 
are also cases of what may be called virtual endings of 
sentences, e.g. when the last word, presumably a verb, is 
repeated. 

These considerations serve to remove from the list of frima 
/me diphthongs a proportion of their occurrences. There 
survive under the heads — 

ahi : ftahi (174), hfahi (211), pahi (262 M),^ hldyahi (?) (392). 
uM : hfuhi (167), hmuM (183), ^ hphuM (190, 276 ^)y hpuhi 
(274, 329 M). 

ehi: hrlceM (58 M), rgyehi (54), MeM (115 M), (54), 

MeM (102, 339, 340), hUeM (318, 319, 320), hpehi (212, 
353), rpehi (286 M), irpeli (169 M), speU {llo, 370 M), 
hbeU (47 M, 69 M, 110 M, 213 M, 234(2) M), '^nehi 
(35M, 78M, 150 M, 151, 161, 185 M, 186, 343, 352 M, 
369 M, 370 M), hmehi (218, 272 M), smehi {200), Mzehi 
(338, 339), weM 74 M, 100, 139 M, 196), hweU (47 M, 
173, 380), hfwehi (214), hrehi (200), rsehi (208 M), 
hrsehi {6M). 
ohi : hhohi (170). 
ihi : to be considered below. 

The Tibetan has also a sentence-terminating asseverative 
-0, and this should, it seems, be admitted in Nam also {Idyono, 
1. 318), since its recognition dispenses with the sole examples 
of the diphthongs — 

iho : hbyiho 84 (hbyi being a common word). 
uho : hJcruho 316 {hkru occurring elsewhere). 

ehu : this diphthong, which exists in Tibetan, generally 
in diminutives from words in -a or o or as a substitute for 
-a-6a, cannot be removed from the Nam language through 
any considerations of Sandhi or sentence-ending. The 
occurrences are as follows : — 

Icehu (176, 177, 360), Kkehu (170 M, 177, 178, 360, 362, 

^ M indicates a certainly monosyllabic value. 

^ Probably final. 
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364, 366),^ gehu (362), glehu 348 M), hftehu 

(266), nehu (41 M, 74(2) M, 267 M, 258 M), tswehu 
(196), Mzehu ^ (138). 

efc is therefore a genuine diphthong, a monosyllahle wher- 
ever its syllabic value can be tested. 
ohu also is a diphthong, monosyllabic wherever tested : — 

** hkohu (166, 168, 169, 171, 172, 173, 174, 177, 180, 363, 
generally followed by jprom), hhhohu (106, 292(2), 
296(2), 361, sometimes followed by fTom)^ hjohu (137), 
Uyohu (256 M), Mohu {277 M, 300, 319), nohu (41 M), 
hnoJiu (206), hbyoku (256 M), gbohu (181), Mzohu {137^ 
324(2) M), gsoMi (358). 

We now come to the groups aha, ihi, uhu, ehe, oho. Of the 
first there is only one occurrence, namely — 

gyaha (266, at the end of a sentence and monosyllabic). 
The others are common, as follows : — 
ihi: at end of sentence — 

gcihi (346), hcihi (205), hjihi (306), hfjihi (213), hldihi 
(48*), hhh%hi (?) (211). 

Not at end of sentence — 

hcihi (350), hjihi (78), Uihi (184, 391), hUihi (195, 327), 
hldyihi (375), g^rihi (298, 309 M, 312 M), hrihi (62 M, 
290 Diss. ?,3 291 M, 293, 294 M, 297 M, 300, 302, 305 M). 
ehe : hkehe (125 M, 158 M, 291), hhwehe (131), hkhehe (251, 
314), hgehe (75, 251(2)), hrgehe (72), hnlehe (288), hrnehe 
(131, 347 M), hjwehe (36 Diss., ^ but = Mwe, 39 M), 
hnyehe (364), grtehe (181), thehe (160), rdehe (213 M), 
hUehe (370 M, 372 = Mde, 370), nehe (275), hrehe (44), 
hbehe (46 M), g-wehe (201, 298 Diss., 357(2)), hwehe 
(348 M), g^yehe (166), hrehe (74 M, 249, 251 = hre 
(251)), Mehe (163 ^ 369), hsehe (14, 238 M, 351 M), 
gsehe (135, 368), sivehe (130). 
oho : at end of sentence — 

hhhoho (216 M, 216 Diss.), hjoho (34 Diss.), htoho 

^ Several times followed by prom. ® For JidzoTm ? 

® Biss. = dissyllable. ^ For hsehe ? 
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(MOM, 235, 315(2), 317, 359), doho (SOM), hUolio 
(110 M), Mdyoho (355), dro\ho (105), hnoho (320), 
hbroJio (294), hmioho (18), hyoho (119 M), Moho (381), 
hrloho (15 M), Mzoho (362). 

Not at end of sentence — 

likoho (325, 327 hko | ho), hMioho (101, 291 M), hgoho 
(261 M), rgyoho (335, 336), hnoho (273, 362), htoho (350, 
362), Mroho (37), hrdoho (165), hpoho (28), rbyoho (336). 

uhu : hkuku (74 M, 393 (?)), hruhu (321, 334), hhmhu (294 M, 
313, 316, 318, 323), hshuhu (6), hhhruhu (322), hguhu 
(312 Diss.), dguhu (236 = dgu ; 244 == dgu), hjuhu 

(312 Diss.), hlduhii (44), hfuJiu {29Z=hpu), smuhu 
(22 M), htsuhu (166, 303 = htsu 304), hyuhu (49 Diss., 
333, 368, 369), limhu (21, 293). 

In the Berlin MS. there is very little, if any (only one, 
doubtful, word rehe), trace of these diphthongs of an identical 
vowel ; and a question therefore arises in regard to their 
reality. The question is affected by two considerations : 

(a) The fact that the forms are, where their syllabic value 
can be ascertained, almost invariably monosyllabic may not 
be quite decisive. The rare cases where, apart from the 
possibility of scribal error, a dissyllabic pronunciation is 
indicated, suggest at least an occasional actuality of pro- 
nunciation with the vowel double. 

(h) That the forms with double vowel are merely variants 
of forms with single vowel is evident in many cases from the 
phraseology. Thus we have — 


hman | hrihi\hjphan | 302 
hman | g - rihi | 309 
g-rihi | sta [ mehi | 312 
IcTuhu I hbm | 294, etc. 
hhhmhu | hyog | 322 
htor I hjpuhu | 293 
Mom I hgu j htsuhu | 303 


hman | ^ - n | hpan [ 308 
hman \ g -n\ 308 
g-ri I sta | mehi | 312 
hhm I hbfo [ 297, etc. 
hhru I hyog | 321 
htOT I hpu j 29, etc. 
Mom 1 hgu | htsu | 304 
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Mdyan | hyuhu | 369 

m I g-uwhe [ 201 

hldehe | ge [ Mah | hldon | 370 

hban | ]}TeJie | hhhehe | 251 

}iwa\ste\hgehe\1^ 

}ijg%i\}iloho \ 

rgyoho | Mo [stin | 335 

likoho I hgyan | 325, 327 

Moho I hyam | 273 


Mdyan \ ]yyu \ 2>12 
.. na \ g-we | 205-7 
hide \ge [ htah | hldon | 370 
hhan [ hre | hgehe [ 251 
hwa\ste\hge\lb 
pu I hlo I 135 
rgyo | hto | stin \ 330 
hho 1 hgyan j 326, 327 
hho \ hdzam j 264 


There is in these cases no sign of any difference of phrase 
or syntax, and the only possible explanation is a variable 
pronunciation. Now concerning the so-called “ Tangut 
Tibetan-speaking, people of North-Eastern Tibet we read in 
Prejevalsicy’s Mongolia (translation by E. Delmar Morgan, 
1876, voL ii, p. 112) as follows : — 

The Tangntans have a way of pronouncing their words 
very rapidly, and their language is characterized by the 
following particulars . . . Vowels at the end of words are 
often lengthened out : pcM-i (mule), sha-a (meat), tzia-a 
(tea), veh-e-e (husband), siya-a (hat) ; or in the middle of 
[compound] words sa'azyuyu (earth), dooa (tobacco).’’ 

Since the speakers of the Nam language must have occupied 
a region adjacent to these Tangntans ”, it is probable 
that the latter have preserved here a mode of articulation 
characteristic (whatever its ultimate origin) of the original 
Nam population. The absence of the double vowel from the 
Berlin fragment and its presence in our MS. may be due 
either to a real difference of dialect or to the fact that our 
text was. written down (see infra) from oral communication. 

The list of diphthongs is accordingly reduced to the 
following : — 

ahi : a few single examples, rtahi, hpahi, pahi, Mdyahi (?). 
uhi : a few cases, hruhi, hmuhi, hphuh% hpuhi^ some of them 
probably with sentence-ending Ai. 
ehi : frequent and including meki, which probably means 

JBAS. APRIL 1939. 14 
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eye ” (also perliaps is not Tib. med ) : no evidence of 
confusion witb -e, e.g. with me, probably meaning ' ' fire ” . 

ohi: one instance (MoM) only, therefore doubtful. 
ahu : one instance (kahu) in the Berlin MS. (1. 1). 
ehu : rather frequent : no sign of confusion with -e. 
ohu : frequent : no sign of confusion with -o. 

Until the meaning of some of the words in question is 
definitely ascertained, it is premature to inquire whether 
to any of these diphthongs, e.g. nhi, ehi, ehu, ohu, a theory 
of lost consonant finals can be applied.^ As in Tibetan, no 
word ending in a consonant contains a diphthong or doubled 
vowel. 

The general aspect of Nam words has incidentally been 
illustrated. It remains to add that in root ” words initial 
tenues, tenues aspiratse and mediae are often compounded 
with a following w, y, r, I, giving the types — 


Jcw,^pw, tw, 
W’ tyy 
hr, pr, if, 
hi, pi, \tl1 


hhw? [phvi], thw, 
Ihy, phy, thy, 
Jchr, phr, thr, 
hhl, phi, [thl] 


of course, in different respective quantity ; and similarly we 
find also such combinations as nw (even nl), Idy, my, tsw, ry^ 
rw, rwy (even rl 1), sw, sr, si. Initial z and z are not common. 
A characteristic feature of the language is the initial id and 
Idy, the former found also, but more rarely, in Tibetan, where, 
no doubt, Id is partly represented by I and d. 

The use of the prefix h has already been noted. That of g, 
which often alternates with h, and that of b are probably 
more regular and with more definite significations. But for 
any serious discussion of this we must await a better knowledge 
of the language. Especially is this the case in regard to 
prefixes used with nouns not deverbal. 


^ hehu ‘‘ speak ” and Kkohu hJchohu “ speak ”, with prom, are possibly 
the Chinese words Jcao “ speak ” and month 

® Jc and kh imply here also g ; similarly we imply d and h. 
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To come now to words in combination and to grammar. 
Here for the most part we must be content with a series of 
.'negations. 

Apparently there is in the Nam language no trace of the 
Tibetan formatives ba, ma, po, bo ^ mo, except possibly in 
the case of ma, which is found also in Burmese, and mo. Nor is 
there very much evidence for the ha, ga occasionally seen in 
Tibetan. But there are three formatives ca or tsa, to, and 
ta^ each of which has some interest. 

m is seen in the parallel phrases Ijeb-ca and dow-m of the 
Berlin MS. (11. 10-11), and perhaps also, as Ticah,m. the mehi- 
klu-hcah of our text. In the form tsa it is more common in 
both : thus we find — 
ig : ma : tsa : ge : (Berlin, 1. 6). 
me : tsa : (Berlin, 1. 14). 

Uham : gnam : tsa : ge : (Berlin, 1. 18). 
klu I hrto I tsa | ge | (Nam, 1, 24). 

hhhu ] tsa [ and gpTiah [ tsa | (Nam, 60, probably = uncle’s 
people ” and father’s people ”). 

Mian I le | htsa | ge | (Nam, 11. 131, 220). 
htor I hm | htsa | ge [ (Nam, 1. 215). 
rgyeld} [ hmh | htsah | ge | (Nam, 1. 342). 

This formative, which in Tibetan is seen in the phrase 
hu4sa and %sha '' children ” (cf. hkhu-tsa and gphah-tsa), has 
evidently a generalizing effect. The ge, which so often accom- 
panies it, but also occurs very frequently otherwise (both in 
the Berlin fragment, hhu-ge,pu-ge, etc., and in our MS.), might 
possibly have a pluralizing force and conceivably is the 
Chinese word he = all But probably it is only an article ; 
we find it in Tibetan words, such as yi-ge = yig, and in a 
number of place-names, Hel-ge B,iid ^he, ^iid-he, Mer-he, and 
phrases, such as rtog-ge, In the Kharosthi documents 

from Chinese Turkestan there are very many names of the 
forms Kamcge, Moticga, Potsaga, besides still more numerous 
ones {Bulge, Vasge, Oatmage, Malfige, etc.) in -ge without 
the ca or tsa ; and this evidently lends strong support to 
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tke ¥iew propounded in JMAS., 1927, pp. 544-6, that the 
strange pliKal-forming ca, found in the Kharosthi Pralait, 
is really a Tibeto-Buiman element : we have now found the 
usage in an area adjacent to, and in constant connection 
with, Chinese Turkestan. The loss of the vowel m-KamG[a]ge, 
etc., reminds us of Prejevalsky's remark concerning the rapid 
pronunciation of the Tangutans, 

The suffix to (perhaps also sto) is used to form adjectives 
or participles and is very common, e.g., in — 

dguhu I mu j Mo ] re | (hfam, 11. 236-244). 

Mar I phyah j Mo | re j (Nam, 1. 374). 
hnor I Mdog | g-yah \ to [ dze [ (Nam, 1. 317). 

This suffix is evidently the same that has previously 
{JEA8,, 1927, p. 66) been noted in ancient Tibetan names, 
probably titles of honour, such as Btsan-to-re} '' one who is 
powerful,’’ where we know the meanings of the words. It 
appears, further (loc. cit.), in the place-name Mu4o4yih, 
applied to a summer residence on the upper Hoang-ho and 
probably meaning '' Cool Park ” {glih),^ It is also employed, 
as in Tibetan, to conclude sentences, as in — 

Idyo I stor j Mhu j re | Mrab ] stor j Moho || (1. 140) 
and of this there seem to be several examples in the Berlin 
MS. Furthermore, it is not seldom followed by an auxiliary 
or other verb, as in — 

stor I rge [ hbro j re | stor | to | hrun || (1. 138) 
with which, in all probability, we may compare the expressions 
in the Berlin MS. 

les : to ; dom : (1. 8). 
doh : to : gyud : (I 9). 

As perhaps a variant of this 4o, we may mention Mo, 
Ido, which probably forms abstracts, as in Mor-Mo-Mhun 
(1, 185), meaning in bigness small ”. 

sto in Sgra-ya-sto, eto. 

2 A M%‘fo%4i7i may be seen in Dr. Eilchner’s map of Kan-su (1910), 
N 11, near the Ts'ing-kiang Biver. 
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The suflix ta (also sta) is clearly used with, verb roots to 
form nouns of action or agency, as in— 
slye i ta | myn | (L 157, '' to be alive, or life, is agreeable ?). 
glo I ta I rdzogs 1| (1. 157, '' intention is fulfilled ?). 

But it seems likely that in the sense of connection it 
could be used with nouns also, and with, this sense we can 
perhaps recognize it in proper names and other terms found 
in the Kharosthi documents, such as Sirsata, Tamcgota^ 
Parvata (“a man of Parban (= Chinese Pe-pin) Its 
original sense was, no doubt, that,’’ and it has also uses 
not suffixal. 

Declension. — Of any modification of Nam words to express 
case-relations there is apparently no trace. Moreover, the 
post-positions employed in Tibetan to express plurality and 
duality {cag, cog, dag, mams, tslio) seem to be, except possibly 
the last of them, entirely wanting. There is no sign of a 
Genitive suffix corresponding to the Tibetan hyi, gyi,, -i, 
or of a Locative su. But vowel stems form, as in Tibetan, 
a Locative in -r (e.g. rgyed-hrar from -htaH), and in the same 
sense the na found also in Tibetan is used. For the Dative 
we have again the same la as in Tibetan. The very common 
post-position dm, used apparently in a local (and temporal) 
sense, may be the Chinese word tsai, elsewhere also found, 
as dze and dzehi, in this use (Ji?.^/S., 1926, p. 626; 1927, 
p.306). 

As in early Tibetan, the prospective sense (futurity, 
necessity, duty) was expressed, probably, by the prefix g 
{glab ''to be said’’ ) ; the Aoristic (perfective or preterite) 
correspondingly by h {bprom " performed ”, bphyag 
"saluted”). The Imperative, or the sense of demand, etc., 
we should expect to be conveyed by vowel-modification, as 
in Tibetan mdzod " make ” {^/mdzad), snog " follow ” {^/sneg), 
chos " arrange ” (^/hcJiah) ; and this accounts, no doubt, for 
the word Mob (378), as Imperative of Mab, glah, A Preterite 
ending in -s is established in the case of hgyans, hhroms, 
Mhogs, hproms, htshors by the fact that they are final in their 
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respective sentences and occur in the same connections as 
do the corresponding forms without s. There are not a few 
others {hyos from g-yo, etc.) of probably the same nature ; 
and the sentence-ending phrase (L 279), reflected 

in the next sentence by Mag-hto-na, shows that the s could 
be appended to the participial form in 4o ; cf. the repeated 
gce-tos in the Berlin MS. (11. 5 and 8). 

From the above sketch it will be evident that the syntax 
of the hTam language is of a simple character ; in fact, it is 
in the form merely of short predications, with the predicate, 
verb or adjective or participial expression, at the end: no 
doubt, this order is sometimes, for the sake of emphasis (the 
text being metrical), violated, so that the negative or the 
subject may close the sentence. That the language possessed 
an interrogative-relative pronoun corresponding to the Tib- 
etan ci (ji) appears from a repeated phrase in the Berlin MS. — 
ji-hhah-de-{Jchan) (U. 10, 16, 16) 

which surely means [in] whatever house (place), [in] that 
house [place] But subordination is normally expressed, 
in the fashion of Tibetan and cognate and similar languages, 
by placing the subordinate statement first and appending 
to it a Gerund particle, in Tibetan cm, etc., te, de, ste, na 
(the Locative particle) to express condition or circumstance, 
la (the Dative particle) to express circumstance or addition, 
and nas and las (the Ablatival particles) to express priority 
or cause or reason. The Nam language uses te {de, Ide) and 
na, and the former is often preceded by the substantive verb 
re is ’’ or being This has been exemplified above from 
the Berlin MS. But our text generally dispenses with the te, 
since re in the sense of being does what is required ; 
and the resultant sentence-type, very abundantly instanced, 
is on the lines of the verse — 

gdim | chis j Mom | re j htsog j hUah | hstan j| 

The sentence -terminating affirmatives or exckmatives, 
-0 and -hi, have already been mentioned ; to be added are 
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na, frequent in Tibetan, and frequent in Central-Asian 
Chinese. 

We have now to consider briefly upon what evidence the 
above description is based and what is the nature of the 
text from which it is deduced. How can we expect to penetrate 
the meaning and structure of a document which presents at 
first sight only a rapid fire of very strange, disconcerting 
monosyllables whose significations are entirely unknown ? 
The answer depends upon two circumstances. In the first 
place, the text presents a very large number of repeated 
words, and also, as we become familiar with it, repeated 
phrases ; and the style is such that both words and phrases 
are frequently in a relation of antithesis (of fact or expression), 
which is bound to throw light upon the two or several members 
of the antithesis. Secondly, the punctuation, as described 
soon reveals the fact that parts of the text are metrical ; 
despite the frequent inadequacy and occasional incorrectness 
of that punctuation, a study of the phraseology tends, by 
indicating the points of section, to continual enlargement of 
the certainly metrical area, until finally we acknowledge 
that most of the text is in verse. These two considerations 
alford us a grasp of the linguistic structure and the style of 
the work. 

As to its meaning : For the reasons already mentioned mere 
etymologizing on the basis of ordinary Tibetan is unpromising, 
and upon trial it is found to be practically ineffective. Identical 
or identifiable forms are rarer than might be expected, and 
the comparisons are generally found misleading. Let us 
take, for instance, the words and dgu : the former occurs 
in Tibetan in the sense of funeral ceremony ’’ and this is 
probably an old meaning, since = ■ ^ die connected with 
si = die’’, exists elsewhere in the Tibeto-Burman field. 
But sid, with no doubt a qxdte different origin, has also 
the sense of fruitful field Neither of these meanings 
suits the Nam text, and we shall have to search long before 
we discover, in a fragment from Eastern Tibet, positive 
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evidence of its meaning “ Mgli Dgu is Tibetan for '' nine 
also used as a Mnd of plnralizing form, = all ’’ : if we think 
of a variant prefix, we may then arrive at sgu ''bent”, 
sgiir md rgur "bent'’, rgud "trouble”, "decline”, rgmi 
" grapes ”, etc., etc. But we shall never, wnthont exceptional 
good fortune, light upon the actual meaning, which is " hot ” 
or " heat ”, confirmed by antithesis to mu " cold”. In some 
cases our fortune may be better : in glo we may recognize 
the Tibetan bh " mind ”, " heart ”, and then actually find 
the word in this form in old documents : when applied to 
the phrase glo-ta-rdzogs "thoughts fulfilled”, it does yield 
good sense ; but w-e cannot know forthwith that that sense is 
applicable where the word occurs ; and this is a double 
accident, because that rdzogs should really have the sense 
of the Tibetan word rdzogs was not at all inevitable — 
in fact, when we find it to have that meaning, we 
suspect an interposition of a Tibetan scribe. Unless 
we obtain a notion of the purport of the text as a 
whole, the verification of such a rendering is not really in 
prospect. 

A fertile method in regard to " unknown languages ” in 
Central Asia has been to discover in the texts phrases or 
citations, or even translations, from known forms of speech ; 
and in this connection the Buddhist literature in Sanskrit 
and Chinese has been a key which has promptly opened 
the door to research. In the Nam text a many times repeated 
scrutiny has failed to discover any trace of Sanskrit 
expressions or of Buddhism : in regard to Tibetan, Turki, 
" Tokhari,” Saka-Khotani the result is the same, unless the 
expressions stom-hJcan (1. 281) and ston-hpon (1. 321) are 
really the stom-gyan and ston-dpon of the Tibetan documents 
(equivalent, it has been suggested, Acta Orientalia, xiii, 
pp. 62-4, to the tomga of the Kharosth!) ; and unless the 
tJie-kyen of 1. 103 and the hkah-hgan of 1. 207 are the Turkish 
tegin and khagan, all which suggestions are, we must add, 
as void of solid foundation as would be the equation of sku- 
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hfhu-Ui (1. 104), in itself quite possible,^ to Sanskrit Siibhuti. 
The Chinese items which have been noted swpm (pp. 206, 209) 
are such as might have passed into the language of an un- 
civilized border people which during many centuries had been 
under Chinese control. 

If the language of the text is thus without any note of 
Buddhism, it is certain that the content is likewise. Have 
we any inkling of its character ? In II. 248-9 we find — 

JMi ! rgyed | hmr | rgyed | Ure j Ue | ge ] gse j Mo | hhon 1| o o II 
whereof may be = Tibetan Mi '' this and the phrases 
hUi-rgyed-hrar and rgyed-htre {or Mre) -hte-ge recur in 11 87, 
216, 237, 243, and 11. 87, 94 respectively. Since hrar is obviously 
the old Locative in -r from the word ra, place ’’ or en- 
closure found copiously in Tibetan and elsewhere and also, 
in the form hrahj in the Nam text, which actually gives hldi- 
rg^Jed-hra]^ (1. 216) and rgyed-hrah (1. 341) ; and, since the 
rgyed-htre (or Mre) -hte-ge recurs in 11. 87, 94, while gse^ 
perhaps, = Tibetan gtse ''injure’’ or se or hse "a kind of 
demon ”, and hire or Mre may be == Tibetan Mre " fiend ”, 
the meaning should be — 

" In this rgyed-Mesb the r^i/ed-fiends’ injury . . 

The very emphatic punctuation at the end of this sentence 
suggests a colophon ; and we are led to inquire whether the 
last word hJco^i, which does not recur, may be the Icvon, = 
Chinese cMan " chapter ”, which has been found (JEAS., 
1927, p. 298 ; 1930, p. 61) in other, but Chinese, MSS. from 
Tun-humg, At the present, quite conjectural, stage it is 
not worth while to inquire whether the preceding monosyllable 
Mo is a numeral (in which case there would be several 
possibilities) or something else. 

We cannot say what a " rgyed-eum ” may be ; but, if it 
means " the world ” (conceivably " high realm ”, " heaven ”, 
with rgyed as a d/n variant of the rgyen noted below, p. 215), 

^ It may be added that tbe MS. probably contains at least one Central 
Asian ethnic name. 
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our text may belong to a world-wide class of early litera- 
ture, of wbicb, of course, the Booh of Genesis is the best known 
example, but w^Hcb in India ns abundantly instanced in tie 
Purams, works of late composition, but developed from a 
very ancient original Suck works commence witk a 
cosmology, or at any rate with an account of tke early world, 
usually a period of keaven or a golden age, and tken trace 
tke process of descent upon eartk, division of creatures and 
races, and come down to actual kistory and etkical reflections. 
TMs type is represented also in tke Buddkist legends concerning 
early ages, and is faitkfully preserved even in tke Tibetan 
RgyaPrahs or as may be seen in tke translation 

publisked by Professor A. H. Fxancke {Antiquities of Indian 
Tihety vol. ii, pp. 63 sqq.). Tke real Bon-po literature, not yet 
accessible, kas muck strange mytkology and legend on tkese 
lines, in principle pre-Buddkist ; and no doubt tke Tibeto- 
Burman tribes in touck witk Kan-su kad, in connection witk 
tkeir Skamanist or Bon-po religions, sonietking even more 
primitive of tke same kind. Tkat tkis is not mere conjecture 
may be inferred from tke fact tkat a Tibetan fragment from 
Tun-kuang, relating to good and bad ages of tke world, kas 
been published in part {JRAS., 1931, pp. 818-19) : other 
fragments, unpublished, contain similar matter and will 
afford kelp in tke elucidation of tke Kam text. 

Some such view of tke nature of the text is necessary in 
order to account for tke fact tkat it was thought deserving of 
being written down by monks or priests in Tun-kuang. In 
confirmation of tkis we may quote tke single piece of actual 
Tibetan occurring in tke MS. It reads (1. ^ ^ 

de I nas | robs [ bgyis [ gsan | hldi [ hlab [ 

From tkis point [division of] race was made : tkis is told as 
secret.’’ 

We see then tkat tke text, originally transmitted orally, 
contained tke mytkologico-kistorical notions of a Nam-skan 
trike or tribes. From the evidence of other fragments, in a 
sort of Tibetan and more or less completely translatable, we 
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can see that it is interested in the animals of the region and 
also that it may contain much homely moralizing. There is 
one fairly long passage, a lyric of vengeance, which despite 
a total difference of vocabulary seems almost an echo of a 
passage, quite translatable, in a fragment representing North- 
Eastern Tibet. The full interpretation of the text may be 
a rather gradual operation. As a specimen of a rendering, 
quite conjectural and non-committal, of two short moralizing 
passages, and also as a specimen of the text, we may glance 
at the following (11. 158“-160) : — 

(1) chos \ ta I nan \ re [Me | ta \rgyen [ Mab | ta j hwen [| 
hmh I hckos | hre | ge | hUan | myi | seg | 
sj)ye I chos | hre [ ge | gtsah | myi ] hrgan | 
si I hchos I re | ge | h^u | myi ] Idin || 

Beginnings being bad, efforts (?) are upliill (?), speech is 
empty. 

Born in spring, wood does not burn (split) : 

Born in summer, corn does not mature : 

Born in winter, birds do not fly.’* 

Here we may be certain of chos {Mhos), hlab, myi '"not”, 
and of the use of the particles ta, ge, and the verb substantive 
re (hre) ; hwen may be akin to Tibetan dben " solitary ”, 
" empty ” ; seg = Tibetan sreg " burn ” or (more probably) 
gkg I gmg " split wood ” ; gtsah == stsah, rtsah " corn ” ; 
rgan = Tibetan rgan " old” ; hnah and H may correspond to 
words for " spring ” {non) and " winter ” {tsu) in Si-hsia, a later 
language from an adjacent region, and sfye may have some 
relation to Tibetan sbyar " summer ” ^ ; Mdah, which causes 
difBculty in several occurrences, may be = Tibetan Man " rise 
up ” (" grow ” ?) or gdah " peg ”, stick ” ; Idin = Tibetan Idi 
" float ”, " soar Rgyen " uphill ” == Tibetan gyen can be 
shown to be rather apt in this application. For pu = " bird ” 
(Tibetan has by a, original pwya ?) we can cite Si-hsia wo, 

1 If spye is derived from ^sfyar, then /ic?e may be derived &om Mar and 
may mean “ spreading ”, “ success ”, as in Tibetan. 
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T^'aueM Balti M~u, Linibii (Nepal) pu, Lepcha 

'■(Sikkim). /05 Naga vo, etc., Kackm 'wu, Kaki-CHa'.'m'''' 
vM-chiem; etc., Lti in Sir G. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey, 
VoL I, ii, PP* 116-"17. ■ ' 

{ 2 ).hhJm I tsa | sid | dze \ hpha \ hnur | hnuf\\ 

gplmh] tsa \glom \dze \ hkhu [hnur | hnur H (11. 60-1). 

'" Where the nncle’s^ family is high, the father groans : 

where the father’s family is extravagant, the uncle groans.” 
Here Mm == " uncle ” (Tibetan Mm and ’n-Mw), and plia = 
" father ”, and the use of tsa, b,s in Tibetan and Hsha 
" children ”, etc., may be regarded as quite promising ; sid 
we have elsewhere in md-rabs "high race”; and nur in 
Tibetan means " grunt As regards glom we can cite only 
Tibetan gron " squander ' expense The rendering of the 
two lines seems to suit the context ; but we should not be 
deceived as the conjectural character of the version of either 
passage. 

The Nam-pa language, as old as the Tibetan and in structure 
more primitive, is likely to have been closely related to that 
of the Tibeto-Burman people known to the Chinese by a 
name which has been transliterated at different times as 
Jo-Kiang, Zi-Miang (F. W. E. Muller), and Dza-K’iong (De 
Groot), a people, who according to detailed, generally accepted, 
statements of the Chinese Annals of the "Former Han” 
dynasty occupied from remote times the whole stretch of 
country immediately south of the mountains (so far as it was 
inhabited at all) from the Namshan to the longitude of 
Khotan, and who may be shown to have furnished an element 
in the population of Southern Turkestan, to the north of 
those mountains, from Kan-su in the east to districts even 
west of Khotan.2 

^ i.e. motiier’s (the social system consisting of pha and kJiu). 

2 The NartUiga of the Kharo^thi document, No. 308, may well he a 
‘‘ Nam-tig man ”, Nam4ig being (JEAS., 1928, p. 633) the name of the 
people speaking the Nam language. 


Demetrias in Sind? 

By E. H. JOHNSTON 

C EETAIN periods of Indian history present extraordinary 
difficulties to the scholar who would deal with them, 
because he should be equally expert in so many different 
languages and literatures, and no one in practice can be a 
specialist in all This is particularly true for the centuries 
when the Greeks were a force in the land. Incomplete and 
scattered statements from Greek and Latin historians and 
geographers have to be dovetailed in with the still more 
imperfect information to be derived from Sanskrit and Pali 
literature, as well as with inscriptions and coins ; and in 
addition Chinese reports have to be reckoned with. Hitherto 
this period has been mostly treated from the Indian angle and, 
though much use has been made of the classical authorities, 
that use has not been accompanied by adequate critical 
knowledge of the sources. We Indologists have therefore 
every reason to be deeply grateful to Dr. Tarn, whose recently 
published Greeks in Bactria and India, the fruit of many 
years’ labour, explains authoritatively the bearing of the 
Greek evidence and enables us for the first time to see the 
history of the age as a coherent and intelligible whole. In 
carrying out his task, he has naturally had occasion to draw 
deductions from the Indian material, for which he is dependent 
on second-hand information. Now, while I have no desire to 
spill ink on so useless a matter as purely destructive criticism, I 
am of opinion that some of his inferences are based on misunder“ 
standing of the evidence from this source and will not stand the 
test of critical examination. These matters, it should be 
remarked, are not fundamental to his views, which seem 
likely to commend themselves in the main to students of 
Indian history, as they do in fact to me, but I feel that the 
prestige of his book will give currency to unsustainable 
obiter dicta and that therefore it is desirable to make clear 
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at once how they strike a Sanskrit scholar. Some of the 
questions involved are, moreover, of considerable interest in 
themselves. 

This paper is focussed on the suggestion that Demetrius 
founded a city and port in Sind which was called Demetrias 
after Mm, but I group round tMs problem discussions of 
various other matters, in regard to which Dr. Tarn’s theories 
give rise to difficulties from my point of view. A seaport of 
this name was unknown to the classical authors, whether 
historians or geographers ; if such a city ever existed, some 
at least of the latter class could not have failed to mention it, 
and we can only get round tMs objection by the assumption 
that the name, Demetrias, had gone out of use by the first 
century a.d. On the Indian side the grammarians know a 
city, called Dattamitri after Dattamitra, in the Sauvira 
country, and this city is evidently identical with Datamiti, 
the home-town of a Yavana who has left an inscription in 
one of the Nasik caves. Dattamitra is mentioned in the 
Mahdbhdmta, and he and Bhagadatta, frequently named in 
the same epic, are equated with Demetrius and Apollodotus 
respectively, from which Dattamitri is naturally inferred 
to be a form of the Greek name Demetrias. 

It is more convenient to start by testing the argument 
from the epic. While it is true that the two identifications 
have the sanction of Weber’s great name, in principle such 
a mention of kings, who lived during the period in which 
the Mahdbhdrata was in the making and who, moreover, 
were foreigners to India, is unlikely. The epic does refer to 
tribes such as the ^akas, who were unknown to India at the 
latest possible date to wMch its inception could be assigned, 
but all its characters are on the plane of legend ; and the 
introduction of Demetrius and Apollodotus could only have 
taken place at a very late epoch, when they had become 
legendary heroes. Nor, so far as I am aware, is any other king 
of the historical period treated as living in the time of the 
epic. We are therefore entitled to ask for strict proof, 
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Bliagadatta’s subjects are described as Ginas and Kiratas ; 
the exact content of the former term here is uncertain and 
may possibly stand either for the Tibetans or for the tribes 
of Chinese Turkestan, and the latter is a generic name for 
the Himalayan peoples without specific location. At ii, 1002, 
however, these tribes are accompanied by warriors living 
along the banks (or shore) of the sdgara {sdgamnufavdsin\ 
and at V, 74, Bhagadatta is said to dwell by the eastern 
sdgara {purvasdgamvdsin). The meaning of sdgara cannot be 
exactly determined except that Sorensen’s 'tsea-coast ” ^ is 
out of the question in view of Arjuna’s line of march in his 
campaign as sketched above ; having regard to the state- 
ments already quoted from the Rdjatarangim, it may mean 
the upper Indus, or else the reference is to one of the lakes 
in the mountains. 

Positive evidence of any connection with the Greeks is 
hard to discover, except that at ii, 578, Bhagadatta is called 
king of the Yavanas, and at ii, 1834, he is accompanied by 
Yavanas. But his one constant characteristic trait is that 
he fights on an elephant, not a chariot as is the habit of the 
original heroes of the epic, and is supremely skilled in handling 
them (gajdnkusadharasrestha, v, 5804, and similarly at other 
passages) ; this was hardly a Greek accomphshment, though 
the Kiratas are noted for it according to v, 4318. It is therefore 
uncertain whether Yavana really means Greek in these verses. 
If then Dr. Tarn is right in holding Apollodotus to have 
been Demetrius’s brother and to have been his sub-king, 
first in Seistan and then in India, ruling an area from Gandhara 
and Taxila in the north down the Indus Valley to Barygaza 
in the south, I fail to see how he can be identified, simply 
on the ground of the equivalence of Bhaga and Apollo, with 
a king whose realm lay in the Himalayas east or north of 

balmn anddJirsyam kaniikdravanam yatha, is imsatisfactory. Either one 
should amend to Mncanair eva, or, following the K tradition, read Kdmbojais 
caiva samvrtam. The golden colour of the Earatas is often referred to in 
literature, and the first suggestion is probably the sounder. 

^ Index to the Names in the Mahdbkarata, '^, 113 b. 

OKAS. APEIL 1939. 
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Kashmir and whose method of fighting was not that of the 
Greeks. If one must account for Bhagadatta’s occasional 
association with the Yavanas and accept their identification 
with the Greeks in those passages, I would suggest considering 
the possibility that we have here the earliest reference to the 
still current legends by which some of the hill princes trace 
their descent to Greek ancestors. 

The Demetrius-Dattamitra equation stands on a different 
footing ; quite a number of scholars have believed in it, and 
the evidence of the Mahdbhdrata plays a small but curious 
part in it. The name occurs only once, at i, 5537, a passage 
for which we are fortunate enough to have the text given by 
the critical Poona edition.^ There the entire episode is 
excluded from the text and is printed in vol. I, appendix i, 
text 80, pp. 927-9 ; actually it is found in all recensions 
except those derived from Kashmir and Nepal.^ The degree 
of agreement between the different recensions throughout this 
parvan shows that a standard text was drawn up at a fairly 
late date from which they all derive, and despite the wide 
diffusion of this passage its failure to find a place in the 
Nepali version till recent times suggests that it was not 
inserted till after the lapse of a considerable period from that 
event; its incoherence and pointlessness further argue its 
spurious nature. Lines 41-6, as given in the critical edition 
recount how Arjuna, in fighting with the Sauviras, subdued 
first a king of the Yavanas, next a Sauvira named Vittala, 
and then a Sauvira named Sumitra who was known (khydta) 
as Dattamitra. Only the MSS. of Nilakantha’s version have 
the name in the form Dattamitra, which from other sources 
we know to be right. To the author of this story Dattamitra 

^ This edition has not yet reached most of the verses discussed in the 
previous section about Bhagadatta ; some modification of my remarks 
may be necessary, when Professor Edgerton’s edition of the Sabhaparvan 
appears, but it is not probable that any alteration in my conclusions will 
be required. 

“ It appears only in the later Nepali MSS., not in the oldest one ; see 
Sukthankar, Ann. Bhandarhar ORl,, XIX, 204 . 
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was apparently not a personal name, but designated either 
the lord of the town Dattamitri or the chief of a tribe called 
Dattamitra. In any case the evidence is far too late to have 
any affirmative value for the identification of Dattamitra 
with Demetrius, and is only of interest as showing that, 
if that position can be established by other means, Demetrius 
had become a legendary figure in India and was no longer 
known to have been a Greek. 

At this point consideration may suitably be given to the 
evidence of the grammarians, which has been strangely mis- 
reported of recent years. The later scholiasts, in commenting 
on Panini, iv, 2, 76, and 123, give as illustrations the forms 
Dattamitri as the name of a town and Dattamitriya as the 
designation of its inhabitants derived from an eponymous 
Dattamitra. Neither sutra is commented on by Patanjali, 
whose Mahdbhdsya consequently does not mention the names ^ ; 
and the second sutra has nothing of any value for my purpose. 
In iv, 2, 76, Pamni lays down that among the Sauviras, 
Salvas, and the eastern peoples the names of towns can be 
formed from personal names by the feminine ending -I with 
vrddhi of the first syllable. The rule, or its counterpart in 
the grammar used by him, is probably alluded to by Asvaghosa 
at Saundarmianda, i, 58, where he observes that towns have 
taken their names from the hermitages of Kakanda, Makanda 
and Kusamba, the first two of these instances recurring as 
illustrations of the siltra in the later commentators.^ The 
first commentary, of those we have, to deal with the rule is 
the Kdsikd ¥rtti, which cites Dattamitri as the only instance of 
town-names in this form among the Sauviras ; nor does 

^ Wten Dr. Tam, p. 458, n. 2, gives Patanjali as a reference, he has 
been misled by scholars carelessly copying their predecessors, instead of 
checking their references. I have not troubled to trace the mistake further 
back than D. R. Bhandarkar in Ind» ATd.t 1911, p. 12. 

® It is curious that the wording of the sutra excludes Kau^ambi j did 
Panini not know of its existence ? The name occurs in the Paninean gana 
to iv, 2, 97, which is probably much later. Though Asvaghosa takes Kusamba 
to be a r§i, he is named as a king in the epics and Puranas. 
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any otter Sanvira town-name of this type appear to be quoted 
anywhere. The word is, however, known to the slightly 
earlier Candragomin,^ which suggests that the illustration 
derives from previous grammatical works. Panini, moreover, 
in framing the sutra, must have had some actual town in 
mind ; this kind of formation is not at all common, and in 
the absence of any other known town in the Sauvira country 
called by a name formed under the rule there is a considerable 
degree of probability that he included the Sauviras in the 
sutra for the sake of explaining DattamitrL While by no 
means subscribing to the present tendency to exaggerate 
Panini’s antiquity, I find it difficult to suppose that he was 
as late as Demetrius, and if then he knew the town Dattamitri, 
so that it was in existence already before 200 b.c. and under 
that name, the identification of Dattamitra and Demetrius 
must be given up. This matter raises two other points of 
interest. If Dattamitri, a town whose existence is only known 
otherwise from the Nasik inscription and which was apparently 
unknown in later times, survived through many centuries as 
the standard illustration of Pamni’s rule, we have an instance 
which justifies the often held view that Patanjali’s allusions 
to the Greeks and other historical events of the second 
century b.c. were mere school examples and prove only 
the upper limits of his date, not his actual date. Further, the 
verse I have quoted from the Saundamnanda seems to imply 
that this unusual type of place-name occurs only in the case 
of towns called after eponymous rsis ; the true explanation 
of the name may be that Dattamitra was a rsi, of whom we 
know precisely as much as we do of Kakanda and the others, 
that is nothing. 

Both the epic passage and the grammarians’ references 
place Dattamitri among the Sauviras, whose location requires 
testing, 2 as Dr. Tarn considers he is justified in putting them 

^ See his vrtti on his own grammar, iii, 1, 67 (ed. Liebich, AK3I., XIV, 
p. 188). I have failed to trace the rale in the Kdtantra. 

2 For full discussion of the evidence see Liiders, SBPA W., 1930, pp. 52 ff. 
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on the sea-coast in the second century B.c. The earliest 
mention of the tribe is possibly in the Baudhaymia 
Bha/rmasMm, !, I, 2, 13-14, but unfortunately this work has 
been so strongly interpolated that not even statements in 
the first two prasnas csiH be safely used for historical dating. 
Panini (iv, 1, 148-150, and 2, 7 6) was evidently well acquainted 
with them, and as certain allusions in the Arihamstm of 
Kautilya to the Sauviras (ed. Jolly and Schmidt, i, 6, 9, 
and 20, 26) are of a purely legendary character, some time 
must have elapsed between the advent of the tribe to India 
and the composition of that work. Its date cannot be as 
late as A.D. 200, and for many reasons is hardly likely to 
be earlier than the beginning of the Christian era.^ The 
Sauviras are mainly known to Buddhist literature by a legend 
which would place the foundation of their capital, Eauruka, 
at the same epoch as that of Pataliputra. The tale, like other 
references to Eauruka, ^ is late, and no reliance can be reposed 
in it for dating their entry into India. Eauruka, unknown 
outside Buddhist texts, is identified by Liiders (op. cit., 
p. 57) with the old site of Aror near Eohri in Sind ; the only 
positive evidence, such as it is, of its real existence is its 

^ The latest discussion is in Indian Culture, IV, pp. 435 ff., which has 
some useful points. The evidence from Buddhist sources, discussed by me 
in the Journal, 1929, pp. 77-89, can now be fortified from a recently 
discovered work of Nagarjuna who, it is generally agreed, probably lived 
in the second century a.d. Ch. ii of his Ratndvali {Journal, 1936, pp. 237 fF.), 
stresses the duty of a king to follow dharma as the highest policy (mti). 
Verse 30 runs : — 

Pardtisamdhdnapard kastd durgaZipaddhatiJjb | 

Anarthavidyd dusprajnair urthavidyd Icafkim hrtd 1} 

The verb atimrkdhd in the sense of “ overreach ”, “ ruin by deceitful 
means ” is a euphemistic term which occurs frequently in the ArthaMstra 
(Shamasastry, Index Verhorum, pp. 22-4), but does not appear to have 
been used in this sense by any earlier writer ; the similar use in Jatakamala, 
p. 53 {ctJoiirnal, 1929, p. 82), in a passage evidently referring to the ArtTia- 
sdstra may be compared, and I do not think there can be any reasonable 
doubt that Nagarjuna here has Kautilya’s doctrine in mind and employs 
arthavidyd as a synonym for arthasdstra. 

* A reference, not usually noticed, is at Petavaithu, ii, 9, 13-15, where 
Minayeff reads Bheruva, but the Burmese MSS., apparently correctly, 
have Roruva, the usual Pali form of the name. 
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mention in the MaMmdyurVs list of Yaksas, verse 34 (Levi, 
JA.y l915, i, p. 39), wHch suggests a more northerly location. 
For all the places, mentioned immediately before or after it, 
which can be identified, are in Gandhara or the neighbourhood.^ 
The absence of the Sauviras from the later Vedic texts, 
combined with these references, leads to the conclusion 
that their entry into India should probably be dated to the 
period of Persian domination in the Indus Valley. 

In considering the evidence for their location, we must 
not assume them to be migratory or nomadic. Tribes in 
India, it is true, often gave their names to districts, which 
retained the name long after the tribe had ceased to exist, 
for instance, the Avantis, the Kasis, the Gayas ; but it also 
often happened that an adventurer from a tribe, followed 
usually by a number of his clansmen, left his home and 
carved out a new kingdom for himself, so that the same 
tribal name may be found in more than one part of India. 
The histories of Indian principalities are full of such stories, 
and this equally is not a case of migration. It is necessary 
to make these points clear, because we have to satisfy ourselves 
whether in the later passages it is the tribe or the district 
known by its name that is meant. Taking the epic first, 
the references in which have been fully analysed by Liiders, 
the striking point is the constant association of the Sauviras 
with the Sindhus or Saindhavas. While stating that at one 
time both countries were under one rule, it clearly treats 
them as two separate entities ; but it should be borne in 

^ Tke text gives Trigujpto Hanumatire for the immediately preceding 
place, for which Liiders with some probability prefers the variant reading 
Trigupto Jiy Anupatlre ; and he then takes Anupa to refer to the sea-coast, 
thus ruining the geographical order observed in the work. Anupa usually 
implies dwellers in a valley along a river ; thus the Anupas of Rudradaman’s 
inscription are the same as the Anupas of Kii’fel, Bhdratavarsa. p. 48, 
who dwell on the slopes of the Vindhya, i.e. along the Narmada, apparently 
in the neighbourhood of Mahi^matL See also p. 221 above for a similar use. 
The rule is not invariable ; for the Anupa district of the Sindhu king at 
BarivaThsa, 6408 ff. is the land where Dvaravati was built, and therefore 
indicates the sea-coast there. In the present case the reference is presumably 
to the Indus valley, if the amendment is correct. 
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mind in each case of the two names being joined in a compound 
that they may either represent the entire area jointly or be 
intended separately as two different districts. The MaMbhamta 
further couples the Sauviras in places with the Sibis, Kekayas, 
and Madras; who all belonged to the Panjab, and with the 
Gandharas ; and Harivamsa, 1679-1681, explains the con- 
nection by the story that Sibi had four sons, Vrsadarbha, 
Suvira, Kekaya, and Madraka. The geographical text in 
the KisMndhdkdnda o£ the Bdmdyana is of doubtful value, 
as the fdda mentioning the Sindhu-Sauviras with the 
Kaikeyas appears only in the northern recension ^ and is 
therefore late. The older statements in the Puranas confirm 
the epic, KirfeFs longer text (op. cit., p. 44) naming the 
Sauviras in the same line as the Gandharas, Yavanas, Sindhus, 
and Madras ; his other text (ibid., p. 23), common to three 
Puranas, names, after the dwellers in Pariyatra, the Sauviras, 
Saindhavas, Hunas (a doubtful reading), halvas, inhabitants 
of ^akala, Madras, etc. All this evidence is consistent with 
the usual view that the Sauvira country lay in the Panjab, 
along the Indus somewhere between Gandhara and Multan. 
The suggestion has, however, been made that the Sindhu 
country lay north of this round Peshawar on the strength 
of Raghummsa, xv, 87-9.^ This is based in my view on 
a misapprehension of the passage. Kalidasa makes Kama 
give Bharata the Sindhudesa ; the latter then conquers the 
Gandharvas, which the sequel shows to mean Gandhara. 
For he presents it to his sons, who proceed to found the two 
cities of Puskalavati and Taksaffla. Sindhudesa then cannot 
stand here for the district round Peshawar, nor do I know 
any other passage which supports that identification ; it 
must indicate the whole, or an unspecified portion, of the 
Indus valley below Gandhara. Pali legend knows equally 
^ Ruben, op. dt., p. 125. 

2 Jacobi in Festschrift Wackernagel, p. 124, followed by Keith, History 
of Classical Sanskrit LiteraturCf p. 33. Dr. Tarn, p. 235, has misunderstood 
the latter when he says that Patanjali places the Abhiras in Sindhudesa ; 
the Mahabhdsya does not say where they lived. 
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that Bharata ruled ia this area, recording him as the traditional 
Mng of the Sovira country.^ By itself the evidence of this 
period does not make clear whether the Sindhu country was 
north or south of the Sauvira country ; but if any stress 
can be laid on the position of Kauruka in the MaJidmdyun, 
there would be no room for the Saindhavas north of the 
Sauviras, and the later development of the name suggests 
that it always lay lower down the Indus, perhaps, say, from 
Multan on. 

So far the evidence makes no distinction between the 
country and the tribe inhabiting it ; but if Dr. Tarn is right 
in supposing that the Sauviras had moved to the sea-coast 
by the second century b.c., such a distinction must be made. 
Unfortunately we have nothing that can be dated with 
certainty to this period. The earliest historical evidence is 
in the well-known Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman, 
which enumerates the peoples conquered by him. The list 
.was well dealt with by the late Professor Rapson,^ to whose 
remarks there is little to add ; it is best taken in order to see 
what countries are included. It starts from the east with 
the Akaras and Avanti, which between them cover Malwa ; 
next come the Anupas, whose location by Rapson in the 
JSTarmada valley must be correct in view of the evidence of 
the Puraiias already referred to (p. 226, n. 1). The Anarttas 
and Saurastras with Svabhra represent most of Gujarat, 
and Maru and Kaccha, the southern part of the desert and 
Kacch. The Sindhus and Sauviras come in here, followed by 
the Kukuras, whom Rapson tentatively identified with 
Hiuan Tsang’s Ku-ch’ai-lo in agreement with Bhandarkar; 
but, as the first syllable must stand in the system of translitera- 
tion employed by the Chinese pilgrim for gu or go, we have 
some such name as Julien’s Gurjjara or Watters’ Guchala.^ 

^ Dtghayll^ 236; III, 470. 

® B.M, Catalogue, Goins of the Andhra Dynasty, pp. xxxi ff., lx f., and cxviiif. 

® Personally I see no reason for differing from Biihler’s conclusion, Ind. 
Ant., XVII, p. 192, that the people referred to are the Gurjjaras and that 
the capital is identical with Bhillamala, the native town of the astronomer 
Brahmagupta, now called Bhinmal (fifty miles north-west of Mount Abu). 
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Tlie Kukuras are known to ns from the epic as connected 
with the Bhojas and Andhaka-Vrs^is, but their position is 
a matter of guesswork. The Aparantas Eapson put in the 
North Konkan ; but if he was right — ^and there is good 
evidence for his view — the apparent geographical order of 
the names is upset, and the Puranas (Kirfel, op. cit., p. 44), 
name them among the northern peoples, which certainly , 

excludes the Eonkan. The term may be used generally here ' 

of tribes beyond the Indus, but a definite identification to 
my mind is not possible. This last remark applies to the 
Nisadas as well. For the last people, the Yaudheyas,^ the 
coin-finds cover an enormous area from the East Panjab 
down towards Rajputana, and their name may survive in 
the Joheyas of Bahawalpur ; one would expect Rudradaman 
to have encountered them in the latter neighbourhood or r 

in South-Western Rajputana. This analysis of the names I 

leaves the Indus valley for the Sindhus and Sauviras, and 
as none of the other tribes, except possibly the Aparantas 
and Kukuras, can be held to have been then occupying the 
sea-coast by the mouth of the Indus, it is reasonable to 
suppose that it was included in one of these two countries. 

That we should take the Sindhus and Sauviras as distinct 
at this period appears from Kautilya, ii, 30, 32-3, 

which differentiates between the Saindhava horses assigned 
to the best class and the Sauviraka to the middling. If then 
the two countries occupied much of the Indus valley from 
the sea-coast upwards, I .do not see how we can avoid placing 
the Sindhus on the sea-coast and the Sauviras further north, 
having regard to the earlier evidence already mentioned and 
to the statements of Albiruni . quoted below. 

Another rather vague piece of evidence for the Sindhu 
kingdom including the sea-coast at a late period is to be found 
. in the, account of Krsna’s journey from the north to found 
Dvaraka at Harivamsa, 6408 ff. ; for he arrives in the Anupa 
district of the Sindhuraja , and there founds the town, so 

^ See Allan, B.M. Catdtogm, Coins of Amiept India^ pp. cxlvii ff. 
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that here Aniipa can only mean the sea-coast. The parallel 
passage in i, 10, states that coming down 

the Jumna valley and crossing the desert, Krsna first reached 
the Sauvlra and Abhira countries, then the Anarttas and 
finally Dvaraka ; similar indications are given at x, 71, 21. 
One cannot infer more from these late passages than that 
the writer looked on the Sauvira country as Ijdng north or 
north-west from Gujarat and as not being on the sea-coast. 

Of the few references in Pali literature, only two need be 
mentioned. Vimanavatthu, 84, 7, mentions the Sindhusovira 
land as a place to which merchants from Aiiga and Magadha 
go in search of merchandise ; and the commentary adds 
that it is reached by crossing the desert. There is nothing 
here to sho'w that a seaport is contemplated. On the other 
]im.diyMilindajpan}ia, 359, in enumerating a few ports in all 
parts of Asia, calls one of them Sovira, which could be under- 
stood as a town in the Sauvira country. This portion of the 
work is a late addition made in Ceylon, and its evidentiary 
value is small ; it can hardly be held to estabhsh anything 
without corroboration to place the meaning beyond doubt 

Finally there remain for examination the somewhat puzzling 
data of BTliatsamhitd. 'KiY, with Albiruni’s comments on them. 
In verses 32-3 Varahamihira names the king of the centre 
and the kings of the eight points of the compass round him ; 
the king of Avanti is in the southern region, of the Anarttas 
in the south-west, and of Sindhu-Sauvira in the west. But 
in verses 17-19 he gives a long list of the peoples in the 
south-west, which includes the Dravidas, Surastra, the 
Anarttas, Sindhu-Sauwa, Sindhu, Pahlava, etc. The 
distinction between Sindhu-Sauvira and Sindhu is curious 
and is repeated by Alberuni (tr. Sachau, I, p. 302, which fails 

^ I do not deal here -with the Jain evidence, which is of no great value ; 
the Abhidhdnarajendra sums it up by describing the Sovira country as 
lying along the Indus. But a late Jain story translated by Meyer {Eindu 
Tales, p. 109) teUs how Udayaiia, king of the Sovira and Sindhu country, 
crossed the desert to attack Bjjain, and this is hardly the route he would 
have taken if he had been in command of the coast. 
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to join Sindhu-Sativira, as is required by the subsequent 
mention of Sindhu). Albiruni observes (ibid., 298-9) that 
the names in the lists are often traditional, not those by 
which the countries are now known, and twice (ibid., pp. 300 
and 302) he glosses Sauvira with Multan and Jahrawar. 
The latter is presumably Jharawar, which according to another 
passage from the same author lies at the junction of the 
Jihlam and Chenab above Multan.^ This gloss is of importance 
as showing exactly where Hindu medieval tradition placed 
the Sauviras, and it is in general agreement with the rest 
of the evidence. 

This discussion leads in my opinion to two conclusions, 
firstly that at quite an early date the Sauviras ceased to be 
recognizable as a tribe, their name being applied to a country, 
and secondly that at the earliest period the name may have 
indicated the part of the Indus valley immediately below 
Gandhara, and later certainly meant the area round and 
above Multan. Dattamitri must be sought within these 
limits, not on the sea-coast. 

While in this case Dr. Tarn’s theory of Sauvira tribal 
migration cannot be substantiated, there are two instances 
of such tribal movements which deserve a few words as 
possibly connected with the period of Greek rule in India. 
The Mahdbhdrata frequently mentions a tribe called the 
Kambojas, usually in association with the Yavanas, Sakas, 
or Bahlikas ; and the Pali canon at Majjhima, ii, 149, like 
the Asoka edicts, couples them with the Yonas. They are 
generally placed in Kafiristan, a view from which I see no 
reason to dissent. But there is evidence that a section of 
them moved south. Petavatthu, ii, 9, 1-2, mentions Dvaraka 
as a place in the Kamboja country to which merchants go 
for trade, and the commentary explains Dvaraka as meaning 
Dvaravati. This work is no doubt one of the latest in the 
canon, but can hardly be supposed later than the first or 
second century a.d. Arthaidstra, xi, 1, 4, supports this, 
1 Cf. Raverty, JA/SB,> 1892, p. 219. 
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saying that the Kambojas, Surastras, and other Ksatriya 
confederacies live by trade and arms, the joining of the two 
names indicating propinquity. Again, ibid., ii, 30, 32, the 
best breeds of horses are given in an order, which seems to 
be geographical, as Kambojaka, Saindhava, Arattaja, and 
Vanayuja ; the Arattas were a Panjab tribe, and the Vanayus 
were a Persian tribe according to Halayudha as quoted by 
Mallinatha on Eaghuvamsa, v, 73. If the Kambojas of 
Afghanistan were meant, they should have been named third ; 
moreover the horses of Kafiristan do not appear ever to have 
enjoyed any repute,^ while Kathiawar was long famous for its 
breed. A geographical text, found in the Gamda and Vimudhar- 
moftara Purdnas and probably rather late (Kirfel, op. cit., 
p. 26), names as the inhabitants of the south-western region 
the Ambasthas, Dravidas, Latas, Kambojas, Strimukhas, 
^akas, and Anarttas ; and Brhatsamhitd, xiv, 17, includes 
them in the long list of peoples belonging to the south-western 
quarter which I have already quoted. Such widely scattered 
statements, running contrary to generally accepted tradition, 
prove that the Kambojas, who presumably somewhat 
resembled the Powindahs of the present day in Afghanistan, 
had made a settlement, perhaps in small numbers only, in 
Gujarat, not later than the beginning of our era ; is it too 
far-fetched to suppose that a trace of their settlement has 
survived in the name of Cambay, for which no satisfactory 
derivation appears as yet to have been proposed ? ^ The 
references suggest that the settlement took place in the time 
either of the Yavanas or of the ^akas, but do not provide 
material for a decision of the point. 

The other instance is that of the ^ibis, who are known to 

^ The best knoTtii Afghan breed, the Bahllka, appears among the middling 
horses ; this list is clearly in geographical order, but in an inverse direction 
to the list of the best class. Hiuan Tsang refers, however, to the Kapi^a 
breed of horses. 

2 It is possible that it was adventurers from this tribe who in the tenth 
century A.n. founded a short-lived dynasty bearing this name at Priyahgu 
in Bengal, JEp» Ind,j XXII, pp. 150 ff. 
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fche literature as a Panjab tribe, but whose coins, belonging 
probably to the second century b.c., have been found only 
in a limited area round Chitor.^ Dr. Tarn (pp. 151, 170) 
infers from this that they must have been settled there by 
Apollodotus. The conclusion does not necessarily follow from 
the evidence ; the tribe may have been there for some time 
and may have been enjoying a brief period of independence 
during the troubles of the second century b.c., of which they 
availed themselves, like other contemporary tribes, to start 
coining for themselves. Some light is thrown on them by the 
most famous of the Jatakas, that of Vessantara or Visvaihtara, 
to whose geographical indications insufficient attention has 
been paid since Cunningham’s day.^ The story is extant in 
several versions, but though that in Pali is as it stands a 
late production it has retained fragments of an older story, 
missing from the others. In later times the hermitage to 
which Vessantara retired was placed in the Himalayas, and 
Hiuan Tsang found in Gandhara pilgrimage spots associated 
with incidents that occurred on the Bodhisattva’s journey. 
According to the Pah version, Vessantara’s father , was a 
Sibi chief living at Jetuttara. Vessantara, when exiled, 
travelled first to the kingdom of Ceta, which it seems impossible 
to dissociate from the Cedi (Ceti in Pah) country. Thence he 
went an equal distance to the mountain of Vamka (Vakra in 
Sanslmt), where he made his hermitage and which the Pah 
version, in common with the others, locates in the fabulous 
forest of Gandhamadana. But this hermitage of Visvaihtara 
is mentioned in Buddhacarita^ xi, 73 ; the Buddha, after 
leaving Eajagrha, goes first to the hermitage of Visvaihtara 
and then to that of Arada, which is stated, ibid., vii, 54, to 
be in the Vindhyas. The latter name, as we know from the 
inscriptions, covered in older times the hills near Gaya. As 
Asvaghosa does not suggest that the Buddha travelled any 
great distance to reach these places, we have to look for the 

^ Allan, op. cit., pp. cxxiii-cxxv. 

* See ASE.f VI, pp. 190 ff., by Carlleyle, who quotes Cimningham^s views. 
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name Vakra or Vamka somewhere in the hills not too fax 
from Eajagrha. There was, as it happens, a district called 
Vamlcahara in Pali to the south of Gaya,^ and it seems to 
me natural to conclude that Vessantara’s Vaihka mountain 
lay in this area according to the original story, on which 
the Pali version has partly drawn for its geography and which 
was known to Asvaghosa. Vessantara’s journey according 
to this account then was across central India with the Cedi 
country half-way between Vamka and Jetuttara. It is 
significant for the mention of the Cedi country how Kalinga 
keeps cropping up in the story, its appearance being utterly 
nonsensical in the extant versions with their Himalayan 
setting ; for Kharavela’s Hathigumpha inscription couples 
Kalinga with Ceti (i.e. Cedi). As the only place in Central 
India which has any known association with the Sibis is 
the district round Chitor, Cunningham’s identification of 
Jetuttara with that town, based though it was on a wrong 
spelling of the name, probably hit the mark. But the story 
of Vessantara is undoubtedly old, and if it located the Sibis 
at Chitor, it is hardly likely that their advent there can be 
dated as late as the second century b.c. In the light of this 
possibility and of the absence of any known connection 
between the Sibis and the Greeks, I do not think it would 
be wise to accept Dr. Tarn’s hypothesis that it was Apollodotus 
who brought them to Madhyamika. 

So far I have dealt with the literary evidence for Dattamitra, 
Dattamitri, the Sauvira country, and tribal movements 
generally in the Greek period, and the ground has thus been 
cleared for examining the Kasik inscription ^ which contains 
the one historical mention of Dattamitri. Dr. Tarn’s theories 
require him to put its probable date between 50 and 30 B.c., 
but naturally its date must be determined, not to suit theories, 
but by the evidence of its palaeography and of the architecture 

^ C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Sisters, pp. 132”3. 

2 E. Senart, l%d,, VIII, p. 90, No. 18. 
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of the cave where it was incised. According to Burgess,^ 
this cave belongs in style to a group which is connected with 
Usabhadata, son-in-law of Nahapana ; and, though Ms exact 
date is still uncertain, it cannot be earlier than the second 
half of the first century a.b., and more probably lies in the 
first quarter of the following century. Palaeography appears 
to agree with this evidence.^ If these caves were re-examined 
in detail in the light of later knowledge, it is conceivable that 
a different result might possibly be arrived at, but till then 
it would be inadvisable to accept any theory involving an 
earlier date. The donor is said to be a certain Yonaka called 
Indragnidatta, son of Dhammadeva, of Datamiti. There is 
no reason to doubt that Datamiti is the Pralmt form of 
Dattamitri, but some indication of its position is given by 
the epithet otardha, whose significance Dr. Tarn (p. 257, n. 3) 
has overlooked. The word does not occur elsewhere except 
in the Mahdbhdsya on Pa^., iv, 2, 104, in the Sanskrit form 
auttardha, but it seems impossible to assign any meaning 
to it other than that suggested by Senart and generally 
accepted, of northerner ’’ ; that is equivalent to saying that 
Dattamitri was in the north. Now the many geographical 
lists we have of India are all agreed in treating the coast of 
Sind as being in the western region. The Southern Panjab 
is the lowest possible area along the Indus which could be 
described as being in the north. Till, therefore, a different 
interpretation can be put with certainty on otardha, we must 
conclude that Dattamitri was not south of Multan, and the 
inscription, so far as it goes, corroborates the evidence of 
the literature about the location of the Sauvira country. 

Dr. Tarn lays particular stress on the emplo}maent of the 

^ A8WI,, IV, p. 38. Br. Tam’s reference, p. 254, n, 5, to Sir J. Marshall’s 
views as expressed in CEI,, I, p. 637, suggests a failure to realize the fact 
that there are a number of caves at Nasik of varying dates. The passage 
he alludes to is, when properly understood, in consonance with the views 
I express above. 

2 The latest consideration of the palaeography (0. Stein, Indian GitUure, 
I, 351) gives the last part of the first century A.n. 
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word Yonaka instead of Yona ; lie does not admit tkat it is 
a normal Indian formation, and holds tkat it must have 
been taken direct from 'IcovaKog, current in the Hellenistic 
Greek of the Further Eastd This conclusion is likely to be 
found surprising by Sanskritists ; the addition of the ending 
-Jca to tribal names in Sanskrit and the Prakrits without 
change of meaning is common enough, particularly so in 
the case of dissyllabic names with a long first syllable. It 
will be sufficient to quote Bhojaka for Bhoja in Kharavela's 
Hathigumpha inscription and the frequent substitution of 

^ pp. 416-18. Dr. Tarn uses this with other arguments to suggest that 
the Milindapauha derives from a Greek original, which has left its traces 
in that work. He has proved that the type of literature to which it belongs, 
while unknown otherwise to India, was known to Hellenistic Greek. This 
is a point of considerable importance, hut his further conclusion is difficult 
to follow. Besides the use of Yonaka, he relies on the passage describing 
how the guardian of a city would from the central cross-roads see a man 
coming from any of the four quarters (Milindapanhd, p. 62), as showing 
that the author had in mind, not an Indian city, but a four-square city 
of the Hehenistic type. The evidence available does not allow us to draw 
decisively any such conclusion. Hopkins {CHl.y I, pp. 271-2) holds the 
epics to describe cities as laid out in squares, and Arthasdstrat ii, 4, 1, lays 
down that a town shall be divided by three roads running east and west 
and three at right angles ; ibid., 10, places the king’s palace to the north 
of the heart of the town {vdstuhrdaya). This is all that can be gleaned on 
the subject from the earlier works, and suggests serious misgivings about 
the Hellenistic origin of the simile. Excavation so far has proved inconclusive, 
and later theory in Southern India certainly envisaged central cross-roads, 
as may be seen in plates xHii-xlv of Ram Raz’s Essay on the Architecture 
of the Hindus. P. K. Acharya, Indian Architecture^ p. 39, translates the 
Mdnasdra as contemplating straight streets across a fortified village or 
town forming cross-roads with a temple or hall in the middle ; this would 
probably allow a central viewpoint. How far theory and practice agreed 
at any time is no doubt hard to determine, but I do not think any inference 
can be safely drawn from the simile. As regards the unexplained name, 
Sabbadinna, of one of Menander’s councillors (cf. Dr. Tarn, p. 422), I am 
not satisfied that it may not be Indian, seeing that Sarva is a recognized 
name of Siva and Sarva in later literature is included among the names of 
Kr§na. A Mathura inscription of Huviska’s time has preserved the name 
Savatrata (Ltiders, Journal^ 1912, p. 158), and the Ghosundi inscription 
has the curious name Sarvatata or Sarvatrata {Ind. Ant., 1932, pp. 203 ff.) ; 
Sabbadinna might therefore be equivalent to Sivadatta or less probably 
to Krsnadatta, though what conclusion should be drawn from such a 
hypothesis is another matter. That there is any real evidence for a Greek 
“ Questions of Menander ” seems to me doubtful. 
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Madra by Madraka in tbe Mahahhdmta, In PaK, besides the 
Milinda^anha, ■ Yonaka is used at Dlpavamsa, viii, 7, and 
parallel passages in other works ^ ; and Malalasekhera quotes 
tbe form from two commentaries (but from Ceylonese editions 
not available to me) in the Pali Names Dictionary. At 
Papancasudam, III, 409, the Burmese and Siamese editions 
read Yonaharattha for Yonarattha adopted in the PaH Text 
Society’s text. The number of cases is not inappreciable, 
considering how seldom the Yavanas are mentioned in Pali 
literature. The Jains, according to the AbMdhdnardjendra 
regularly used Javana, Javana, or Yavana ; and the only 
quotation given under Jona, a list of tribal names, has Jonaya 
(= Yonaka) instead. In these circumstances to suppose that 
Yonaka was a direct borrowing from eastern Hellenistic 
Greek, and not a normal Indian formation from Yona, seems 
to me entirely unnecessary. 

In connection with the emphasis thus wrongly placed on 
the word, reference may be made to the deduction drawn 
by Dr. Tarn, pp. 255-7, from an inscription at Karli that 
Indians were admitted to the status of Greek citizens. The 
inscription is very brief, merely DJienuhdkatd Dhammaya- 
vanasa; the term Dhammayavana is understood to mean 
a citizen of a Greek polis. The equivalent of the Greek word 
for one possessing civic rights naturally does not exist in 
Sanskrit, and in view of the use of dharmaddra, dhanryabJirdtr, 
dharmaputra, etc., in the legal literature, it is conceivable 
that a word might have been coined with dharma to express 
the idea. But presuming that the inscription is preserved 
complete, it is of unusual type in that under this interpretation 
the donor’s personal name is not given ; further, there is no 
reason to hold Dhenukakata to have been a Greek polis, 
and it is not clear to me how an inhabitant of it could have 
Greek civic rights. Unless it can be shown that part of the 
inscription is missing, the only reasonable explanation is the 
generally accepted one that the donor’s name is Dhamma the 

^ See MaJiavamsa, critical apparatiis on xii, 4. 

JEAS, APRIL 1939 . 
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Yavana or, less probably, Dbammayavana. Dliaruma may 
eitlier represent a foreign name or be a sbortened form of a 
name suck as Dkammarakkliita ; Senart’s hesitations about 
it are difficult to understand. In any case the essential question 
that we should ask of all these inscriptions is whether they 
throw any light on the process by which after the collapse of 
the Greek dynasties the Greeks became merged in the general 
population of India, not whether they illuiniiie the nature 
of the Greek institutions that prevailed in India generations 
before most of them were inscribed. This process resulted 
in the word Yavana being used almost like Feringhi in modern 
times, but exactly how that came about has still to be explained 
in detail.^ 

The final difficulty in the vray of the identification of 
Dattaniitra with Demetrius lies in the fact that none of the 
various forms which Demetrius’ name took in India shows 
tta in the second syllable ; nor does it seem a probable form 
for it to take in popular speech, unless the Sanskrit name was 
already in existence. As regards one possible piece of evidence, 
the reading of Khara vela’s Hathigumpha inscription is 
unfortunately quite uncertain, and Professor Barua, who, 
since the publication of Dr. Tarn’s book, has reconsidered 
its text on the strength of the late Dr. Jayaswal’s rubbings,- 

^ 0. Stein. Indian Culture, I, 343-357, touches on the point. 

2 IRQ., XIV, p. 465, to be read with p. 477, n. 178. Despite the disputes 
about this passage, its general meaning seems to me clear. Khara vela 
advanced from Kahnga through the hills and, emerging in the Gaya district, 
stormed the fort of Gorathagiri, which lay in the Barabar hills (see V. H. 
Jackson, JBORS., I, pp. 159 ff.) ; he then ravaged the neighbourhood of 
Rajagrha, evidently without taking it. On “ the rej^ort of this heroic 
deed ” {kammapacldnasam (or ^a) nddena) the Greek king retired to Mathura 
with his army. Kharavela then, according to his own account which may 
well conceal the real truth, never came to grips with the Greeks and did 
not make any serious impression on Magadha ; the presumption is that he 
found the Greeks too strong for him to dare attempt more than a hasty 
raid, and that it w'^as only after he had retired that the Greeks withdrew 
to Mathura, an event which he chose to put dowm to fear of his forces. The 
record of his twelfth year, though incomplete in detail, shows that Magadha 
after the Greek abandonment of it was no longer able to offer the same 
resistance. 
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not conjecture, before accepting the proposed identifica- 
tions. V' . 

Of tlie two kings named, Bhagadatta is mentioned with 
some frequency, though in conjunctures which show clearly 
that, so far from being an original actor in the epic story, 
he was a late addition to the cast. He is invariably described 
as the King of Pragjyotisa, a city and kingdom whose location 
appears to have been discussed only by the late Professor 
Sylvain Levi.^ Three entirely different sites have been given 
to it in literature, and, as one of these is purely fabulous, it 
seems that a country, which originated in myth, was later 
identified with actually existing kingdoms. In legend it is 
associated with the Vispu-Krsna cycle and the story of the 
demon Naraka ; as such, it is placed in the western region 
just short of Mount Meru by the 

Mnda, sarga xlii in the Bombay recension, sarga xliii in the 
Bengali recension, though Gorresio, wrongly it seems, omitted 
the relevant verse as an interpolation in his edition, and 
sarga xxxv in the north-western recension as recently edited 
in Lahore), 2 by the Buddhist text known as the SaddJiarma- 
smrtyupasthdnasutra (Levi, loc. cit.) and by Harivamsa, 
12847 ff. In later literature, including the Puranas ^ and 
Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhitd, xiv, it is assigned to Eastern 
India and is usually equated with Kamarupa (part of 
Assam) 

^ JA., 1918, i, pp. 120-1. 

^ For a conspectus of the MS. evidence about the verse in question see 
Euben, Studien zur TextgescMcMe des Ramdyw^af Stuttgart, 1936, pp. 77 
and 132. 

® See the lists in W. Kirfel, KosmograpMe der Inder, pp. 74 and 82, and 
the same author’s Bkdratavarsa (Stuttgart, 1931), pp. 4.6, 60. In the latter 
work the common geographical matter of the Puranas has been put together 
and critically edited, though the notes to the translation do not always 
propose the best identifications of localities, 

* Gait, History of Assam, pp. 12, 15, and 30, identifies Gauhati with 
Pragjyotisapura, and in some of the inscriptions Assamese kings call them- 
selves lords of Pragjyotisa. Kalidasa {EaghuvamSa, iv, 81) places it on 
the further side of the Brahmaputra, but, if MaUinatha construes the 
following verses correctly, he distinguished it from Kamarupa. 
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The third situation can be worked out with some definiteness 
from the data provided by the Mahdbhdrata and the 
Rdjatarangim ; the evidence of the latter is valuable, because 
Kalhana as a Kashmiri would have some knowledge of the hill 
kingdoms to the east of Kashmir. In ii, 147-8, Meghavahana 
marries a princess Amrtaprabha of Pragjyotisa, whose father’s 
guru, according to iii, 10, was known in the language 
of his home country by the Tibetan title of ston-pa ; therefore 
Pragjyotisa was a kingdom subject to Tibetan influence. 
Again, iv, 168 if., Lahtaditya in his tour of conquest {digvijaya) 
overcomes in turn the Bhauttas (the Tibetans), the Daradas 
(Dardistan), and Pragjyotisa, and goes on to the ocean of 
sand which Levi took to mean the Taklamakan. It looks 
as if a real kingdom is meant, probably either on the upper 
waters of the Indus or in the direction of Hunza and Nagar. 
The epic agrees more or less with this conclusion. No very 
distinct idea emerges from Karna’s digvijaya, iii, 15237 ff., 
which places Pragjyotisa to the north in the Himalayas, 
or from the journey of the horse for Yudliisthira’s ahamedha 
sacrifice, xiv, 2175 ff. ; but the former definitely dissociates 
Bhagadatta from the Yavanas, who are recorded as living 
in the western region. More precise details are given in Arjuna’s 
digvijaya, ii, 994 ff., according to which, starting towards 
the north from Hastinapura, he first deals with the Kulindas 
and other tribes, and next subdues the inhabitants of 
Sakaladvipa and the kings of the seven dvipas, by which 
must be understood the area round Sialkot and the various 
doabs of the Panjab. He then attacks Bhagadatta in 
Pragjyotisa, proceeding thence over the various mountain 
kingdoms to Kashmir and the lands of the Daradas and 
Kambojas, at which point he may be left. This possibly 
indicates a more southerly position for Pragjyotisa than that 
given by Kalhana, but the epic writers probably had a less 
clear idea of Himalayan topography. At ii, 1002, and v, 584,^ 

^ Tlie Vulgate reading of this verse, adopted in the critical Poona edition, 
V, 10, 15, viz. Tasya Cinai^ Kir ataU ca kdncanair iva samvftam Bahhau 
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concludes that tke name after the word Yavanardja may 
consist of either three or six syllables and that the second 
cliaracter might be mi, the rest being illegible ; if the name 
was Demetrius, the evidence, such as it is, is against any 
form like Dattamitra. If, however, there is nothing to prove 
the equivalence of the two names, it is equally impossible 
to disprove the identity, because of the difSculty of explaining 
the form Dattamitra.^ The ending -mitra naturally suggests 
the likelihood of an Iranian origin, and Justi’s Iranisches 
JHamenbiich, p. 81, gives a number of names beginning with 
Dat°, including Dat-ohanmazd, where the second member 
stands for Ahura Mazda. But, though following the analogy 
of this name, whose meaning as given by Jiisti is open to 
doubt, Datomithra is a possible form, it does not explain the 
long d in the Sanskrit name. For the latter language the 
analysis Datta-amitra does not make sense ; grammatically 
it could be Datta, a feminine name (scholiasts on Pan., iv, 
1, 121), compounded with mitra {Pan., vi, 3, 38), but I question 
whether that takes matters any further, unless it is a nickname. 
On this issue it is impossible at present to offer a reasonable 
solution. 

The foregoing discussion has inevitably led us down many 
bypaths and it will be w^ell to sum up the two main points. 
Dattamitri is admittedly in the Sauvira country, and there 
is no reliable evidence to show that the latter was ever 
identified with any area other than that lying along the 
Indus north of Multan, Further, the towm may well have 
been known to Panini and in that case was called hy that 
name before the time of Demetrius, and it is shown by the 
Fasik inscription to have been still so called at a period when, 
if it had been a seaport on the coast of Sind, it must have 
been mentioned by the classical geographers. Evidence is 
thus completely lacking on all sides to show that Demetrius 

^ The latest work on proper names in Sanskrit is Van Velze, Names of 
Persons in Early Sanskrit Literature, Utrecht, 1938 ; but it gives no help 
in this case. 
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founded a town after Ms name in Sind. Previous scholars 
from Bliandarkar and Burgess on had equated it with the 
known Deinetrias in Arachosia, but there is not the slightest 
reason to believe that the Sauvira country ever included 
Arachosia. If, then, Dattamitri is the Sanskrit form of 
Deinetrias, Demetrius must have founded it somewhere on 
the Indus south of Gandhara and north of Multan; the 
acceptance of this theory, for which there is no outside 
evidence, involves a reconsideration of Panini’s date on 
lines that no Sanskrit scholar is likely to undertake except 
for much better reasons. If the equation Dattamitri-Demetrias 
must be given up, no ground remains for identifying Dattamitra 
with Demetrius.^ The single passage which mentions Datta- 
mitra uses it as a title of a king with the personal name of 
Suinitra, who is said to be a Sauvira and has no connection 
with the Yavanas. Nor does linguistic analysis afford any 
help. I infer that Dattamitra is no more to be identified 
with Demetrius than Bhagadatta is with Apollodotus. 

^ Yet another hypothesis is possibly admissible. Assuming, as I think 
we must, that Dattamitri existed before Deinetrias in Arachosia was 
founded, popular speech may have found the latter name too diiSficult 
and adopted the known form from a neighbouring country. Such a con- 
fusion cannot be proved from the nature of the case, and under this theory 
one could not take Dattamitra in the epic and grammarians as standing for 
Demetrius ; it w^ould not be possible then to say which town was meant 
by the Nasik inscription. 


Some Observations on the Jatakas 

By B. C. law 

T hough mucli Jaas been written on the Jatakas or Buddha's 
Birth-stories, there is no consensus of opinion as yet 
about the exact signification of the term Jdtaka as employed 
in Buddhist literature. One may correctly say, no doubt, 
with the late Professor Rhys Davids that the Jataka proper 
is alliavatihu or the '' story of the past ’’J It is precisely in 
this sense that the Bharhut labels designate many of the 
illustrations.^ Though this is generally the case with the 
Jatakas, Professor B. M. Barua contends for a definition of 
Jataka which embraces also the pacciippafina-vatthu, or the 
‘‘ story of the present He points out that according to 
the Gulla-Niddesa, a work of the Pali Canon, which cannot 
be dated earher than the third century b.c., the term Jdtaka 
is obviously applied alike to the story of the present and to 
that of the past, the undermentioned four Suttantas being 
mentioned as typical examples of Jataka ^ : — 

(1) Mahdpaddmya,^ 

{2) Mahd-SidassamyaJ 
(3) Maha-GovindiyaJ 
(4) Maghddeviya,^ 

^ Buddhist India, pp. 192, 194 ; cf. also Introduction to Buddhist 
Birth-stories, revised ed., p. Ixviii. 

2 Cunningham, Sfujoa of Bharhut, pi. xxv, fig, 1, etc. ; Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, pp. 194 f. ; Hultzsch, Jatakas at Bharhut (JRAS., 1912) ; 
Liiders, List of Brdlimi Lnscriptions {MI., voi. x) ; Barua and Sinha, Barhut 
Inscriptkms, section ii ; N. G. Majnmdar, A Guide to the Sculptures in the 
Indian Museum, pt. 1. 

® Calcutta Review, 1927, p. 57. 

^ Niddesa, ii, p. 80. 

® Same as Mahdpaddna-Suttanta (D., ii, pp. 1 ff.). 

‘‘ Variant, Mahd-Sudassana-Suttania (same as in D., ii, pp. 160 ff.). 

’ Same as Mahd-Govinda-Suttanta (D., ii, pp. 220 ff.). 

® Same as Makhddeva-Sutta (M., ii, pp. 74 £F.), 
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In the last three of these, the Buddha narrates three 
different stories of the past, while in the first he relates only 
the story of the present along wdth stories of the last existence 
of six previous Buddhas, from Vipassi to Kassapa. 

It should, however, be noted that so far as the Pali Canon, 
or, for the matter of that, Pali literature is concerned, a distinc- 
tion is sought to be drawn and consistently maintained 
between Gotama''’s career as Bodhisatta and his subsequent 
career as Buddha, the former extending up to, or culminating 
in Bucldhahoodd Keeping this fact in view, it may generally 
be maintained that a Jataka is no more than an episode of 
the life of Gotama as a Bodhisatta, whether it appertains 
to his last birth or to any of his previous births. The idea of 
the past in its two degrees, immediate and remote {avidma 
Sind dura), is carefully conveyed by two sets of expressions 
even in the Pali Nikayas : — 

(1) Ahmn ft pubbe va sambodhd anabhisamhuddlio bodhisatto 
va samdno Even I, prior to enlightenment, when I had 
not as yet obtained supreme wisdom, while I was still a 
Bodhisatta’'*) — in the case of immediate past.^ 

(2) Bhutapiibbam (formerly) — in the case of remote past.^ 

In the Pali Jataka-Commentary, the atdta-vattku or Jataka 
proper is invariably introduced with the wmrd atite in 
the past ”, in times gone by ”), while both the earlier 
introductory words hhutapubha and concluding form of 
identification are faithfully retained in the MaMvastu, as 
will appear from the following parallels : — 

(1) Pali Suttas : Bhutapiibbam . . . Siyd hho pana te, 
Ananda, evam assa: anno nuna tena samayena Jotipdlo 
mdnavo ahosi ti. Na hho pan'etam, Ananda, evam datthabham, 
Aliam tena samayena Jotipdlo mdnavo ahosin ti, 

(2) Mahdvastu, ii, pp. 166ff., 176 (as elsewhere): — 

1 D., ii, p. 35. 

2 M., i, pp. 163, 240. 

3 B., ii, pp. 169, 230 ; M., ii, pp. 45, 74. 
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BJmtajJiirvam, bhiksavah, atltam adhvane . . . sydt hlialu, 
bJdksamhy yusmakam evam asydd anyah sa tena samayena 
Vajraseno ndma asva-mnijaJcoabMsi. Naitademm dmstavymn. 
Tat hisya hetoh ? Aham sa, bhihsavah, tena kdlena, tena 
smmyena Vajraseno ndma aiva-mnijako ahliusi. 

It must, nevertheless, be noted that nowhere in the 
MaJmmin VLas, tbe term Jdtaka been applied to a story other 
than that of the past. 

Tradition ascribes the extant Jataka-Comnientary ^ to 
Buddhaghosa.^ Ehys Davids pertinently observed : “ If 

not, however, by Buddhaghosa, the work must have been 
composed after his time ; but probably not long after . . . 
and had the present work been much later than his time, it 
would not have been ascribed to Buddhaghosa at all’’ ^ 
Fortunately there is no paucity of positive internal evidence 
to urge against the above tradition. Buddhaghosa, as is 
well known, has narrated several Jatakas, omitting, of course, 
the concluding portion, in his commentaries on the first four 
Nikayas, the Vinaya texts, and the Abhidhamma treatises, 
as also in his VisuddMmagga. Now, comparing his narration 
of a Birth-story with that in the present Jataka-Commentary, 
one may easily notice the points of agreement and difference 
between them. So far as the verses and their explanations go, 
there is hardly any difference worth noting. The difference 
mainly lies in the wording and presentation of details. Let 
one comparison here suffice. 

In Buddhaghosa’s narration, the Mulapariyaya Jataka is 
commenced with the words : . Bhutapubbam, bhikkhave, 
aMmtaro disdpdmokMio brdlmano Bdrdnasiyam pativasati, 
tinnam Veddnam pdragii, etc.^ 
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^ The title suggested in the opening verses in FausbolTs edition is 
Jatahatthavannana, and that in the Siamese edition, Apadanatthahttlm 
(p. 1) ; ApadanaithalcatJiarrif bhante^ kdtabban ti visesato ” , also 
Apaddnassa 'tthavaymand (p. 2). But the title adopted for the present 
Siamese edition is JdtakaUhaJcathd, 

2 Gandhavamsa, JPTS.j 1886, p. 59. 

^ Introduction to Buddhist Birth-stories, p, lx. 

^ Papahca-sudam, i, p. 57- 
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The same in the Jataka-Commentary begins with the 
words : Atlte Bdrdnasiyam Brahmadatte mjjam hdrente 

BodMsatto bmhmanaJcule nibbattitm vayappatto timam 
Veddnam pdmgu^ 

Here the following points may be noted, each of importance ; 

(1) That Bnddhaghosa adhered to the earlier Sutta 
phraseology when he introduced the story with the word 
bhutapubham? 

(2) That he independently narrated it in Pali on the basis 
of a Sinhalese version then available to him. 

(3) That the verses and their explanations were taken over 
intact from the Sinhalese work.^ 

(4) That he by his Pali narrations of the stories had set 
the example which was certainly quickly followed 

Ehys Davids called our attention to an earlier Jataka- 
Commentary (Jatakatthakatha) in Elu or Old Sinhalese, 
which is presupposed by the present Commentary.^ Nothing 
could be a better suggestion on the part of Rhys Davids 
than to opine : “ Our Pali work may have been based upon it, 
but cannot be said to be a mere version of it.’’ ® 

In this connection I may observe that though it professedly 
followed the Mahavihara method of exposition,'^ the present 
Commentary in FausbdlFs edition does not claim to have 
been based upon any single Commentary in Sinhalese. It 
claims certainly, on the other hand, to have been a critically 
prepared reliable Pali version based upon a previous Jataka- 

^ EausboU, No. 245. 

2 Even where the word atfie occurs, the text differs in language from 
that in. the Jdtaka-Commentary, Of. Papanca-sudam, hi, p. 69, and EausboU^ 
Jdtaka, iiU 'p.SIQ, 

^ This is partially corroborated by the quotations of gathas in the 
Milindapanhd from the Jdtalcas, 

^ This was clearly anticipated by Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth-stories, 
Introd., p. lx. 

® The present Commentary, as aheady pointed out by Bhys Davids, 
refers three times to an earlier aUhakathd (Introd., p. lx). See Eausboll, i, 

p. 62. 

® Introd., p. lx. 


’ EausboH, i, p. 1. 
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fcthakatlia (probably of the Mahavihara school) and a few 
other commentaries, vaguely referred to in the lump by the 
expression Sesa-atthakatlmsu (^Mn the remaining com- 
mentaries 

Now, turning to the introductory verses in the Siamese 
edition, I find that there was a separate version of the Jataka- 
Commentary which followed with meticulous care the same 
method of exposition as in the Porariatthakatha in Old 
Sinhalese.^ 

The difference between the two versions is accentuated 
also by the undermentioned three facts 

(1) That the Panamagatha or Introductory verses are 
quite different in them. 

(2) That the titles of the Jatakas vary here and there. 

(3) That the order and titles of the last ten Maha jatakas, 
too, are at variance. 

The total number of the Jatakas is, no doubt, the same 
in both of them ; it is 647, falling short of the traditional 
total of 650 as given by Buddhaghosa and others by three 
Jatakas. 

In the Panamagatha in FausbolFs edition we are told 
that the work was undertaken at the personal request of 
three Theras, one of whom, Buddhanaitta by name, belonged 
to the Mahimsasaka sect^ {Mahimsdsalca-mmsamlii sam- 
bJiutena), In the Siamese edition, on the other hand, we 
read that the work was undertaken in compliance with a 
repeated request of a number of wise and learned monks.^ 

^ Ibid., i, p. 62 : yarti pana JafakatthaJcathayani . . . tarn sesa-atthaka^ 
tJidsu Th^aithif tasma idham eva gahetabbam. 

® Siamese ed., i, p. 2 : Purav^a^Sihalabhamya Porav^atthakathaya ca 
thapitam tarn na sadheti sddhunant icchiticchitam, Tasma tarn upanissdya 
PoraTjLatthakathd-nayaip vivajjetva viruddhatthe visesaithaTYi pakasayary 
msesa-varjLVLariam settham karissdm^atthavavi>ria7jmi tL 

® Fausboll, i, p. 1. 

Siamese ed., i, p. 1 : 

“ DMrdtidMrehi agamanniihi vintiuhi 
ApaddThatthakatham, hhante, Icdtabban fi visesato 
Punappunadarm'eva yaidto'lmp, yasassibhi 
iasrmham sdpaddnassa Apadd/mssa etc. 
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As for the difference in titles, however immaterial, the 
following table may suffice to indicate it ^ — 


FausbdIL 
Kiinmga (21) 


Gagga (155) 

Telovada (24-6) 

Kakkata (267) 
Maccha-Uddana (288) 
Bhadra-Ghata (291) 
Kaya»vicchinda (293) 
Komaya-piitta (299) 
Kassapamandiya (312) 
Sasa (316) 

Ambacora (344) 
Dhonasakha (353) 

Ghata (355) 

Ahigundika (365) 
Nandiyamiga (385) 
Dhajavihetha (391) 
Bhisapuppha (392) 
Vighasa (393) 

Kaka (395) 

Sattnbhasta (402) 
Kaccani (417) 

Cetiya (422) 

Mahasuka (429) 
Cnllasnka (430) 

Harita (431) 

Padakusalanianava (432) 
Sainkha (442) 
Bilari-Kosiya (450) 
Ghata (454) 

Dhamma (457) 
Yuvanjaya (460) 
Kalihga-bodhi (479) 
Sarabha-miga (483) 


Siamese. 
Kurunga-miga (21) 
Bhagga (155) 

Balovada (246) 
Suvanna-kakkata (267) 
Maccha-dana (288) 
Bhadra-ghatabheda (291) 
Kaya-nibbinda (293) 
Komariya-putta (299) 
Kassapanandiya (312) 
Sasapandita (316) 

Amba (344) 

Venasakha (353) 

Dhanka (355) 

Ahitundika (365) 
Nandiyamigaraja (385) 
Pabbajita-vihethaka (391) 
Upasinghapuppha (392) 
Vighasada (393) 

Mani (395) 

Senaka (402) 
Kaccanigotta (417) 
Cetiyaraja (422) 
Mahasuvaraja (429) 
Cullasuvakaraja (430) 
Haritaca (431) 
Padakusala (432) 
Samkhabrahmana (442) 
Bilara (450) 

Ghatapandita (454) 
Dhammadevaputta (457) 
Yudhanjaya (460) 
Kalinga (479) 

Sarabha (483) 


^ Minor variants are not noticed here. 
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Fadisboll 

Sivi(499) 

Sirimanda (500) 
Eohaiita-miga (501) 


Siamese, 
Siviraja (499) 
Sirime^daka (500) 
Eohana (601) 


It is neith er in Fansboll’s nor in typically Ceylonese editions 
of the present Jataka-Commentary but only in the Siamese 
that I find the recension of the Pali Birth-stories which are 
elaborately illustrated on the glazed plaques at the Ananda 
Pagoda in Pagan. With regard to the order and titles of the 
Jatakas illustrated on the Ananda Pagoda as compared with 
those in FausbolFs edition, Duroiselle observes : The order 
of the shorter stories up to No. 537 included strictly follows 
that of the Pali Jataka as edited by Fausboll (vols. i-v), 
although the names here and there may slightly differ. But 
the traditional order of the Mahanipata or the collection of 
the last ten long stories (vol. vi of Fausbbll) is not quite 
the same.” ^ This very observation, as is shown below, is 
mutatis mutandis applicable to the recension in the Siamese 
edition with equal force. 


Fausboll. 

Mugapakkha ® (538) 
Maliajanaka (539) 

Sama (540) 

Nimi (541) 

Khandah^a (542) 
Bhuridatta (543) 
Maliaiiaradaka ssapa 

(544) 

Vidhurapandit a ( 545 ) 
Maha-iimmagga (546) 
Vessantara (547) 


Siamese. 
Temiya ^ (538) 
Mahajanaka (539) 
Siivannasama (540) 
Nimiraja (541) 
Candakumara (544) 
Bhuridatta (543) 
Brahmanarada (545) 

Vidhura (546) 
Mahosatha (542) 
Vessantara (547) 


Ananda Pagoda? 
Temiya « (538) 
Mahajanaka (539) 
Suvannasama ® (540) 
Nemi (541) 
Candakumara ’ (544) 
Bhuridatta (543) 
Mahabrahmanarada ® 

(545) 

(?) Vidhura (546) 
Mahosadha ® (542) 
Vessantara (547) 


^ Fpigraphia Binnamcaf vol. ii, pt, 1, pp. iv-v. 

- For the list, see EpigrapJiia Birmanica,, vol. ii, pt. 1, p. v, and the 
whole volume. 

® Bharhut title, Mugapakaya. 

^ Cariya-Piiaka has Temiya-cariyd (fourth chapter, Adhitthanaparamita). 
® Popular Burmese name, Temi^zai (= Temiya- Jataka), Epigrapkia 
Birmanica, ii, pt. 1, p. 1. 

^ Ibid., ii, pt. 1, p. 29. ^ Ibid., ii, pt. 1, p. 76. ® Ibid., ii, pt. 1, p. 88. 

^ Ibid., ii, pt, 1, p. 38. The Talaings, or rather Mons, call it jdt- 
Mahos 
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Thus we have two slightly different recensions of the 
Pali Jataka-Commentary, one mainly based upon the 
Mahavihara Atthakatha and the other upon the Porana, and 
both containing 547 birth-stories in all. I may now proceed 
to show that there was a third recension of the same fulfilling 
the traditional total of 550 mentioned by Buddhaghosa 
and others after him. In the Preface to Efigra^hia 
Bmianim, voL ii, pt. i, p. iv, f.n. 1, Duroiselle informs us that 
the terracotta plaques at the Petleib Pagoda, Pagan, illustrate 
550 stories. How this traditional number has been made up 
cannot be definitely stated until the letterpress which was 
being written on those plaques is published. In the absence 
of that, one may at the most indulge in certain surmises, 
none of which may ultimately come true. It may, with fair 
certainty, be conjectured that the required number has 
been made up by adding three Jatabas to or including them 
in one of the two recensions of 647. The question is : what 
are these three Jatakas, and what difference will their inclusion 
make to the order of all the Jatakas ? The second part of 
the question cannot be answered now^ As regards the first 
part, out of the three required Jatakas, two may, perhaps, 
be supplied from the Canyd-Pitaka, and one from the 
MaJidvastu, the two stories from the former being those of 
Mahagovinda ^ and Sacca,^ and that from the latter the 
Vrsabha-Jataka,^ illustrated on the Bharhut railing,^ or all 
the three from the Cariyd-Pitahay viz. those of Mahagovinda, 
Sacca, and Mahalomahamsa.® I say from the Cariyd-’Pilaka^ 
because the Pali cariyds were presumably all based upon an 
earlier collection of the Jatakas. 

^ Cariyd-FitaJca, No. 6; IlaMvastu, m> p. 197 ; not included in the 
scheme of 547. 

2 Cariya-Pitaka, No. 28, wrongly identified with Saccamhira-Jdtaka. 
The story is not to be found in FausboU’s See Oanyd-Pitaka- 

Commentary, edited by D. L. Bania for the PTS,, pp. 231-3. 

® Mahdvastu, iii, p. 28 ; cf. Dharmarmi story Divyd, xviii. 

^ Barua, Barhut, bk. iii, pi. Ixxx, 109. 

^ Calcutta Review, 1927, p. 67. 
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Besides these three recensions, two of 547 and one of 550 
Jatakas, I may even speak of another of 500 Birth-stories, 
which, as a Pali Canonical work, must be regarded as the 
oldest of all the four. The Gulla-niddesa gives the tota 
number of Jatakas then known to the Buddhist Community 
as 500 (pancajdtaJcasatani)^ The statement in the Cidla- 
niddesa cannot but be construed as referring to a Pali Canonical 
text containing 500 Jatakas. According to Pa-Hien’s itinerary, ^ 
the Abhayagiri School had a recension which recognized only 
500 Jatakas, a total perfectly agreeing with the number in 
the Cidla-niddesa,^ I can say, therefore, that there were 
from a certain late date two traditional numbers, one main- 
tained by the teachers of Abhayagiri and the other by 
those of Mahavihara. 

In the immediate historical and literary background of 
the Pali Canonical collection of 500 Jatakas are the Suttanta 
Jatakas, the earliest forms in which we find the Jatakas 
as distinguished from the fables, parables, legends, and 
current folk-tales pre-supposed by them. The CuUa-niddesa, 
as already noted, gives just four typical examples of them. 
Rhys Davids has drawn our attention to some more. Applying 
the single criterion of concluding identification ^ or the two 
criteria of narration of the tale by the Buddha and identifica- 
tion of the narrator with the hero,^ Rhys Davids’ list of 
Suttanta- Jatakas ® may be modified and presented as below : — 

(1) Mahapadana-story (D., ii, p. 1). 

(2) Maha-Sudassana (D., ii, p. 169). 

(3) Maha-Govinda (D., ii, p. 220). 

(4) Makhadeva (M., ii, p. 74). 

^ Niddesa, ii, p. 80. 

^ Beal, Records of the Western World, i, ,p. ixxv. 

The point is discussed by Baraa in Barhut, bk. i, p. 90, and fully in 
Indian Culture, vol. v, No. 2. 

^ Applied by Rhys Davids, Introd., p. xlviii. 

® Applied by Barua, evidently on the basis of the statement in the CuUa- 
niddesa, ii, p. 80. 

* Buddhist India, p. 195. 
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(5) Maliavijita’s Priest {D., i, p. 134). 

(6) Ghatikara (M., ii, p. 53). 

(7) Pacetana's wheelwright (A., i, p. 111). 

Considered in the light of the above observations, the 
)sition of the Pali Canonical collection of Jatakas is absolutely 
ear ; it contained 500 Birth-stories at any rate, so it was 
lown to the compiler of the Culla-niddesa in about the 
drd century b.c., if not earlier still. It was virtually the 
ime work that w^as held to be authoritative among the 
ionks of Abhayagiri monastery in Ceylon as far down as 
a-HieiPs visit, if not later still. Tlie present Jataka-Gom- 
entary is veritably the same as the Canonical Text without 
rtain remodellings, certain amplifications, certain additions 
id alterations here and there. The Mahavihara School 
pod for a total of 550 Jatakas, and produced -vyorks to justify 
X But whether the actual number found is 547 or 550, scholars 
ve convincingly shown that the latter was elicited out of 
former only by certain manipulations ^ w^hich, clever or 
are naively mechanical and meaningless in effect, 
ven after conceding that the 547 or 550 Birth-stories in 
recensions of the Pali Jataka-Commentary are thus 
ucible to 500, or for the matter of that, 500 is the correct 
ber of Jatakas as known to the author of the CuUa- 
sa and to the monks of Abhayagiri, I cannot be persuaded 
dismiss the traditional number 560 as altogether 
ustifiable. Here the real crux is — where to find the 
ional 50 Jatakas. To me, the question is not so difficult 
swer as at first sight. There are principally these two 
es, from either of which the Jatakas may be supplied 
The fifty Birth-stories (Pannasa-Jatakam) that are not 
ined in the present commentary collection of Jatakas 
vailable in Siam in a separate collection.^ 

a, Barhut, bk. i, pp. 90-1, Cf. also Kbys Davids, Introd., p. Iv, 
account of it, see Jjeon Eeer, J^tude sur les Jatakas, pp. 62-5, 
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Or (2) the Jatakas that are embedded in the Pali Nikayas,^ 
or related in the Cariyd-PitaJca and its Commentary,^ the 
Malidmstu,^ and other works, but not included in the Pali 
Comnientary collection of 547 Jatakas. 

1 e.g. Maliavijaya' s Priest (D., i, p. 143), Mahagovinda (D., ii), Ghatikdm 
(M., ii, p. 53), and Pacetana's Wheelwright (A., i, p. 111). Of. Buddhist 
India, p. 196. 

2 e.g. Saccasavhaya-pandita (No. 28) and Mahdlomahamsa (No. 35), 
in addition to Mahagovinda (No. 5). 

® e.g. Rahsita- {MahdvaMu, i, p. 283) ; Hastindga- (i, p. 286) ; JRsabha- 
(i, p. 288) ; Godhd- (ii, p. 64) ; Hdrapraddna- (ii, p. 67) ; Vydghribhutd 
Yasodhard- (ii, p. 69) ; Biri- (ii, p. 89) ; Kinnari- (ii, p. 94) ; Mrga- 
(ii, p. 234) ; Sahunia- (ii, p. 241) ; Kacchapa- (ii, p. 244 ) ; Surupa-mrgardja- 
(ii, p. 255) ; Ana^igana- (ii, p. 271) ; Vrsabha- (in, p. 28) ; Vdnara- (iii, 
p. 31) ; Pupyavanta- (iii, p. 33) ; Vijitdvi- (iii, p. 41) ; Supdtra- (iii, p. 125) ; 
Padumdvati- (iii, p. 155) ,* Candra-Surya- (iii, p. 172) ; Gaiigapdla- (iii, 
p. 182) ; Dharmalabdha- (iii, p. 286) ; (i) AjndtakauzLdinya- (iii, p. 347) ; 
(ii) Ijhdfakauridinya- (iii, p. 349) ; Pahcabhadravargiya- (iii, p. 354), in 
addition to Mahagovinda- (iii, p. 197). 

415. 





some coniusion on xne master, concmaea tnat} eitner 
Professor A was in tlie right, or else, perhaps, it was 
Professor B. And so the question rested for some years, 
and sleeping dogs were allowed to lie. But in due course 
An Yang in the Province of Honan surrendered its long 
hidden store of bone and tortoise-shell, inscribed with archaic 
characters. And on the discoveries and problems thus 
presented we have been browsing ever since. Among these 
novel forms are two, each of which is partly one and partly 
the other. Discoveries, because though written forms do 
exist, these do not descend from the archaic figures under 
discussion. Problems, because the equation of certain bone 
pictures with the exact identity of the quadrupeds indicated 
in the inscriptions, has hitherto been disputed or equivocal. 
The bone figures of both these novelties display beasts of 
large bulk, both have horns, and both are furnished with 
tails, carefully marked by trifid tufts by the scribe. In the 
recording entries both follow a word chu^ meaning to chase, 
and those who hunted the quarry were the Yin Sovereigns 
of the time. Where then is the difficulty in identifying the 
particular species of Big Game hunted by the sporting rulers 
of the Shang-Yin fine ? Briefly, the horns in each case have 
been a dilemma hindering full assurance of our conclusions. 
And at this point it is necessary to insert a few illustrations, 
partly from figures cited in recent Chinese works on ancient 
inscribed bone fragments, and partly from certain ink squeezes, 
of especial value and authority, made in Peiping from animal 
skulls and ribs excavated at An Yang in Honan. These 
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were obi/ioiisly tropHes preserved by some royal sportsman 
of tbe Yin D3masty5 and were inscribed by a contemporaneons 
hand. The space available for the scribe’s use was abundant 
on such materials, and the figure below profits by such a 
welcome and unchallengeable exhumation. I am much 
indebted to Professor Perceval Yetts for presenting me with 
the actual rubbing made in Peiping from the animal skull 
in the collection of the National Kesearch Institute of History 
and Philology. Fig. 1 below is copied from this rubbing. 
Another and excellent reproduction of a rubbing from the 
same skull is shown on p. 1 of Shang Ch’eng-tso’s own preface 
to his work, Yin CVi I Ts'un, ^ 

It is to the animal figures as displayed in the legend on 
this trophy of Shang-Yin Chases, that I have been able to 
decide in my own mind between the claims of the now extinct 
rhinoceros, and the wild buffalo, now only represented in 
China by the domesticated water buffalo of the rice-fields. 
The crucial passage is as follows : — 

Crude and unfinished as these 

drawings are-the line of the under- ^ Amo captured 

parts is omitted altogether — the K'i 

saKent feature of the rhinoceros, its \ 

single reverted horn, is well marked, 

and its blunt muzzle. Much less /\ ^]iite 

convincing are the counterparts of 

the above beast that frequent the ^ 

small and fragmentary inscribed v -r • 

, . . . . It 7 ssu rhinoceros 

bones inquiring as to the chances A 

of hunting on a named day, and re- ^ 

cording, in other cases, the success 

or otherwise of the day’s sport. The inscriptions in which 
these examples occur, are on a minute scale, often less than 
one centimetre in height, and when internal graphic details 
are added, as in these particular instances they are, what 
shall it profit a horned pachyderm if he loses his stomach 
and gains a complex of curves and chevrons upon his head ? 


po white 


ssu rhinoceros 
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No wonder tlien if suet minutise on suet a restricted scale 
of size tave caused a certain bedevilment of interpretation 
and decipterment among tte experts and antiquaries in 
Ctina. Tte several figures ttat follow, togetter witt tte 
short notes to each, will, I tope, help to illustrate wtat is 
said above. 

This figure, ratter unusually complete and 

i detailed, appears on Bone No. 25 in Stang 
Ct’eng-tso’s work, Yin CKi I Ts'un^ Tte six 
characters still remaining visible in whole or in 
part, are transcribed in tte second volume, thus, 
Fig 2. M % ' M ' M M ' cheng dCi • chu • ma liuo, '' in- 
quired as to * *** hunting * * torses captured,” The 
three points represent breaks in the original text caused by 
the fractures of tte edges of tte bone. 

It is strange ttat Stang should tave taken the figure in 
the text to be a horse, since ttat would imply ttat wild 
torses were to be found and hunted in Honan Province or 
the neighbouring Shansi or Shantung. Nor is there any 
trace of tte tell-tale mane. 

This figure is taken from an inscription on a 

t long bone, a rib, of some large quadruped, which was 
excavated I presume by tte Chinese Government 
Commission under Dr. Li Chi in Honan. Tte four 
characters of tte passage extracted are in modern 
writing, ^ ^ shang chili $su, and 

' * record the capture of a ssii (in my view, rhinoceros), 

t as did the previous passage. But whereas in that 
the qualifying word was po, white, here there are 
characters to be dealt with. The first is 
shang ^ which may be taken in its ordinary usage 
either as a regional name (and by extension, dynastic 
Fig. 3. ^Iso), or as the earlier scription of the homophone ^ 
shang, to bestow, in which sense Mr. Shang Ch'eng-tso 
accepts it here. The second character is an early form of 
^ Wi ^ ^ 2 volumes. 
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a word later and still written cMA, the meaning of which 
was unknown to the author of the Shuo Wm, W’-ho writes 
the word “ wanting ”, ^ ch^ueh, where he usually gives 
the sense of the character heading the entry. Mr. Shang, 
however, is undaunted by the lacuna. Following the, as I 
think, dubious guidance of homophonous syllables he arrives 
at the conclusion that Hi chih meant yellow. If the four 
characters of the above inscription are given the values 
Mr. Shang attributes to them, capture, bestow, yellow, 
rhinoceros, I see no plausible translation possible. But if 
shang was here used as a regional name, and accepting 
^ chih as yellow or brown, an English rendering as captured 
a Shang-country brown rhinoceros ”, may pass as a tentative 
solution.^ 


In this figure we find one variant of the t 3 rpe 
usually seen on the Honan relics, and showing 
that diagrammatized version of the beast making 
its way from the picture on the further bank to the 
Pig. 4. stark character (5fi ssu) on this, a slow tran- 
sition serving as a kind of purgatorial condition of 
survival in the literature of the Far Bast. 

We should also notice in this figure the over-emphatic 
stress laid on the head and horn, and the corresponding 
undue reduction of the trunk and limbs to the exact conforma- 


ritten, 


tion of a man, as then written, In this deformation this 
particular variant is aberrant and misleading, as we shall see. 

Fig. 5 ^ is still more diagrammatic than the last, but 

differs by having two legs and the tufted tail shown.^ 

^ See the Yin GhH I vol. i, p. 55, Bone No. 518. 

2 The hone fragment from which this figure is copied (JU ^ ^ ^ 
Yin Hs4i Shu CKi, llff, ch. 1, p. 19) presents a singular feature. It is a 
moderate, irregularly broken piece of bone, inscribed with characters in 
what seem to be two panels, an upper and a lower, between which no 
direct connection can be detected. In the lower panel are two ranks of 
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The three figures, Nos, 3, 4, and 5, though perhaps not 
in each case those I should otherwise have used to illustrate 
this part of my paper, appear here because they are those 
chosen by Mr, ^ T’ang Lan to support his short but 
acute note on this type of archaic character, which concludes 
thus : “ Thus then, a beast with one horn, and that horn of 
exceptional size, ^ ^ yu fe ta che, should 

tang wei) represent the form of the 5E obviously and 
beyond question, ^ ^ ^ i chiao jan wu i 

cM yell/' 

So, too, what Mr. T’ang Lan, working from these archaic 
types, determines to be the sibilating syllable ssu, I, for my 
part, on similar grounds, claim as the outline of the quadri- 
syllabic quadruped, rhinoceros. 

I will add only two more examples of the character under 
discussion, but not cited by T’ang Lan.^ 


Fig. 6 stands alone near the broken edge of a bone frag- 
ment, without visible context, and with blunt muzzle, com- 
plete with horn, legs, tail, and stomach. 


Fig. 7 is the last in a text of probably five characters, 

of which the third is only partly visible owing to the broken 
bone edge. So far as recognized, and in modern writing, 
the text runs, 3E ^ m 5S> Wang chu [?] erh ssUy the King 
hunted — two rhinoceroses. 

These seven figures will, I hope, be held to justify nay belief 
that they portray a rhinoceros. For there are only two 
quadrupeds they can possibly stand for, one is the rhinoceros, 
the other the wild buffalo. And if as a portrait of the first, 
the salient point # fA Mr. Tung Tso-pin well 

five characters each, each of the lower rank being exactly aligned below 
its number above. And these ten are virtually identical copies of Fig. 5 
above. The object and explanation of this squadron of rhinoceroses eludes us. 
1 They are from the Y,E.S,a. |ff, pp. 46 and 47. 
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describes it, is not sufficiently saKent, if tbe pictured beast 
does not, indeed, raise bis born on bigb, but allows it to trail 
baclnvards over bis shoulders more than it does in nature, 
still less does the shape suggest the buffalo’s horn advancing 
first laterally outward, then in a bold curve (if I may coin 
the word) serpenticularly upward. 

I must not ignore the fact that a very different view of 
this series of animal forms is held by Mr. Tung Tso-pin, a 
well-known Chinese authority on the national antiquities. 
Perhaps lias been held ” would have been more correct, 
for the passages on pp. 2 and 3 of Section 10 of the Ghia Ku 
Hsueh, where Mr. Tung’s views are cited, are cancelled in the 
corrigenda, appended to the second volume, by the note 
^ ^ ^ ^ shmi. 

But the net result of Tung’s critical examination of the 
material provided by the Honan rebcs — ^he cites fifteen 
examples, including two of T’ang Lan’s — ^is that they are 
figures of a mysterious beast named Lin, written m, and that 
this beast was a unicorn. Beyond this he does not go, nor 
am I concerned to discuss his arguments. They may be 
summed up as a conjectural identification of a misunderstood 
figure with a supposititious creature of beneficent disposition 
but indeterminate form and structure. It would lead us 
nowhere. 

It wiU perhaps be well before concluding this paper, to 
show the reasons given by Mr. T’ang Lan for his considered 
opinion that the animal figures cited by him corroborate 
Hsii Shen’s Lesser Seal version of % ssu, viz. ^ (Fig. 8), 
and his explanation of it. ^ 

Under Fig. 8 Hsii wrote, 

ju yeh niu erh ch'ing se hsiang hsing,^ '' like a wild ox, 
dark in colour, * a pictogram,” that is, explains T’ang Lan, 

^ Before the last two characters, Tnan Yii-ts^ai in his edition has 
restored ” seven characters to the effect that “ the hide was tough and 
thick and could be made into armour T’ang Lan omits these. 
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the figure ^ of the Oracle sentences slightly changed. He 


continues : The Shuo Wen has long contained a scholiast's 
interpolation, ^ cMao yu, reading '' with head the same 
as in ^ chHn and ® U ", so that there must have been 

another MS. copy with a Seal form ^ (Fig. 9), which again is a 


f / 

(Fig. 10). Thus then, judging by the 


conformation of the character, this type occurring in the 
oracular sentences should stand for 5E the SJim 


Wen's ^ , there can be no doubt about it. 


Mr, T’ang then cites some geographical confirmation as to 
the habitat and range of the ssu in which I need not follow him. 

A few observations in conclusion. It will be noticed that 
the two passages cited in Figs. 1, from a skull, and No. 3 
from a rib, both contain the old form of ^ huo, '' to capture." 
This is a peculiar word to use when a rhinoceros, or for that 
matter, a wild buffalo, is in question, and in view. I wonder 
if I had been one of the beaters in a Shang-Yin Koyal Hunt, 
and had received an urgent royal command, Go, capture 
that rhinoceros," how even under the spur of the most loyal 
devotion and the strongest language, I should have tried 
to do it. And further, we may wonder if these so-called 
captures " were post-mortem captures, and if so, how, 
when, and by what means, the quarry came by its death. 

Another and more pertinent question relates to the colour 
of the beast's coat. In the case of the skull from which Fig. 1 
was copied, the word white, 0[ po, is expressly used. In that 
of Fig. 3 (the inscribed rib), accepting provisionally Mr. Shang's 
sense of yellow for ^ cMh, we should read yellow or brown, 
as the colour of the hide. 

I am much indebted to Captain Guy Dollman, of the 
British Museum (Natural History), for the following 
illuminating reply to a query I had addressed to him on this 
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point. He writes, '' The use of the term ' White Ehinoceros ' 
certainly seems at first glance to be curious but perhaps not 
more curious than the fact that the White Rhinoceros of 
Africa was so-called. It has probably arisen from the same 
source, that is through the body being heavily plastered with 
clay which gives these animals a white appearance.’’ 

In another letter Captain Dollman informs me that 
" regarding the rhinoceros we have received reports con- 
cerning a species which used to live in China during historic 
times. This may have been the J avan Rhinoceros {Rhinoceros 
sondaicus) or perhaps the Indian Rhinoceros {Rhinoceros 
unicornis). Or it may have been a distinct species 

But of whatever species it was, it is extinct now in China, 
like its fellow pachyderm the elephant. Whether it was 
exterminated by the Shang-Yin royal hunting parties, with 
their predilection for blood-sports, or lost its joie de vivre 
with the slow seepage of the oncoming tide of human occupa- 
tion into its haunts, we do not know. But I hope it may be 
granted by the readers of this paper that I have rescued the 
memory of the Chinese rhinoceros from complete oblivion, 
thanks to the excavations in Honan, and the testimony of 
the written letter that remains. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

WHO WAS JOHANNES OCREATUS ? 

The identity of Johannes Ocreatus has long been a puzzle 
to both Orientalists and historians. We know of this writer 
as the author of an arithmetical treatise beginning Prologus 
H. Ocreati in Helcefli ad Adelardum Batensem magistnim 
suwn, and as a translator of Euclid, but, so far as the present 
writer is aware, his precise identity is still shrouded in 
mystery. 

For many years I have felt that this Johannes Ocreatus is 
but a poorly Latinized form of the name of the tenth century 
Arabic mathematician, Yuhanna . . . b. al>Hari& al-Bitriq, 
a translator to whom has been attributed a version of Euclid. 

It is true that the Prologue H, tells us that the author was 
a disciple of Adelard of Bath (if Bath is intended), but this 
statement could be due to the inclusion of a marginal note 
into the body of the text by a careless copyist. 

As for the name Ocreatus, it is quite explicable how it 
could come to be formed from al-Hari& when we know the 
conditions under which much of the translation from Arabic 
into Latin was made. In Spain some of it was done viva voce 
from Arabic into Spanish and then from Spanish into Latin. 
Gerard of Cremona employed a Mozdrabe named Gallipus 
(=" who turned the Arabic into Spanish, whilst 

Gerard himself fashioned the Spanish into Latin. We see the 
same kind of thing with Gundissalinus or Gundisalvus, 
who was aided by a Jew, John Avendehut (= Ibn Dawud), 
and even Michael Scot had the help of a certain Alphagirus 
(= al-FalAr). 

In view of this it is quite easily understood how the name 
Yuhanna al-Hari& could become Johannes Ocreatus. At any 
rate, the Arabic origin of Prologm H. is palpable enough. 

^ 03 . Henry Georoe Farmer. 
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It is well known that in many cases Englishmen dying 
ill Persia were interred in the nearest Armenian burial 
ground. During a visit paid to that country in 1937, Mr. H. 
Kurdian copied a number of inscriptions from British graves, 
and these he has obligingly communicated to the Society. 

The earliest is an epitaph on the tomb of William Bell, 
in the x4rmerdan Cemetery at Isfahan. Bell was the East 
India Company’s Agent in Persia and died at Isfahan on 
24th February, 1624 (see Calendar of State Papers, 1622-4, 
p. 268, where his burial is described). The Latin inscription 
on his monument was copied by Sir Frederic Goldsmid in 
1865 {Telegraph and Trawl, 'p. 562), and it is still fairly legible. 

From the churchyard of the Armenian Monastery of Sourp 
Amenaprgich, New Julfa, Mr. Kurdian collected the following 
epitaphs. The tombstones on which they were inscribed 
have been used to pave the churchyard, but they are in fair 
condition. 

1. Stuart Gumming McDonald, Born 27th July 1867. 
Died 4th Augu^ 1868. 

2. Sacred / to the / Beloved Memory / of / Fredk. Wm. 
Waddell /Born 10th January 1871 / Died 2nd October 1871. 

3. Sacred to the Memory of Claudius James Rich, Esqr., 
of the Bombay Civil Service. Many Years British Resident . . . 
who departed this life at Shiraz on the 6th October, 1821, 
Aged . . . Years ; from whence his remains were removed by 
his affectionate friend Colonel J. MacDonald Kineir and 
reinterred here on the 17th July 1826. 

4. Sacred to the Memory of Andrew Jukes, Esq., Political 
Agent in The Persian Gulph, who departed this life at Isphahan 
on the 10th November 1821, Aged 43 and lies interred here. 

5. Gvelin Gordon Bruce /1st October 1873 / Aged 
16 Months /Before the Throne /Washed and Made White / 
in the Blood / of / The Lamb. 

6. Sacred to the Memory of Charles Darnley Stuart, who 
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departed this life at Yezdikhust on the 14th July 1826, Aged 
21 years and was interred on the 17th of the same month. 

7. Sacred to the Memory [of] /Major Arthur Stock of Madras 
N.S., who departed this life at Isfahan the 6th August 1831, 
Aged 56 Years. 

8. Sacred / to / the Memory of /John Stanley Hughes/ 
Persian Telegraph Department / who departed this Life / 
nth February 1871 / Aged 28 Years. 

9. Sacred to the Memory of Geo. Malcom, Esq., of Bombay 
Civil Service, who departed this life at Yezdikhust on the 
15th July 1826 Aged 21 Years and was interred here on the 
17th of the same month. 

10. To the / Beloved Memory / of / John A. Orford / who 
Died /January 9th 1869. / Aged 19 Months. 

11. Sacred to the Memory of John Taylor Esq., M.D., 
of the Bombay Medical Establishment, who departed this 
life at Shiraz the 5th December 1922 and lies here interred 

Finally, Mr. Kurdian notes that, when visiting Tabriz in 
1931, he found in the churchyard of Sourp Asdvadzadzin, 
six inscriptions on tombstones now used as paving, and in 
very bad condition. Four of these were in French and two 
in Enghsh, the latter commemorating Sergeant George 
Dickson of the 26th Kegiment (date of death illegible), and 
Isabella Nisbet, who died 3rd September 1834, aged one 
year. 

409 . 
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THE DATE OF THE WORD URDU 
Further Information 

In the Journal, 1930, p. 393, I mentioned that Gilchrist, 
writing in 1796, may have been the first to use the word 
Urdu, standing alone, as the name of the language, because 
no examples of the word had been found to which an earlier 
date could be assigned with certainty. 

For the phrase zaban e Urdu (without other qualification) 
I gave as the earliest instance a sentence in Mushaff s e 

Shu' am e Hindi, 1794. 

Recently, however, one of my‘ Ph.D. students, 
Mr. Muhammad Baqir Malik, has drawn my attention to 
two passages, both earlier than 1796, in which the word Urdu 
is used by itself for the language. 

First he points out that Urdu occurs alone in the very 
tazkira which I had referred to. The words are : — 

ruze dar Shdhjahdndbdd hoMdna e Lutf 'All J^dn Ndtiq 
mushd'ira hud ; qazal e tarhi e Mir Sahib lei radifash ba'd e 
qdfia Jmrf e am bama'ni e taJearrur ddsht bud ; va azl jehat 
ba'ze az fusahd u rd IMldf e Urdu shimurda pairaviash 
nakardand. 

" One day in Delhi in the house of Lutf 'All Khan Natiq 
there was a poetical assembly ; there was a tarhi gazal of 
Mir Sahib’s which had as its radif following the qdfia the 
word aur meaning repetition ; and for this reason some 
chaste writers, regarding it as contrary to Urdu, did not 
follow it ” (i.e. refused to write lines on that model) ; (tarhu 
radif, qdfia, and gazal are technical terms in prosody.) 

This brings the date for Urdu to 1794, two years earlier 
than 1796. But more important is a couplet which he cites, 
written twelve years earher still, in 1782, fourteen years 
before Gilchrist’s date, 1796. The lines are : — 

vdh Urdu kyd hai yeh Hindi zabd hai 
ki jis kd qdil ab mrd jaha hai. 
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'' Why call it Urdu ? It is the Hindi language which now 
the whole world acknowledges.’’ 

This is taken from the iV’dmc& e Murad, a poetical letter 
written by Murad Shah, an eighteenth-century saint, the 
son of Karm Shah. The letter was published fifteen years 
ago in the Panjab, the province to which he belonged, by 
his grandson or great-grandson in the direct paternal line, 
Gulam Dastgir Nami. The date is fixed by the following 
words written by Nami:— 

yell Miatt terali Jamddl us Sam 1196 me likhd ged 

y eh Matt ahh% tah hamdrl tahml me hai. 

(I have spelt the name of the month as pronounced in 
Urdu.) 

“ This letter was written on the 13th of Jamadi us Sam, 
1196 (= 26th May, 1782). . . . This letter is in our care.” 

We have now got the date for the word Urdu, used alo7ie 
for the language, as far back as 26th May, 1782. To any who 
may wish to help in tracing the use of the word still further 
back, may I point out that the date sought for is that of the 
earliest use of the word standing by itself and meaning the 
Urdu language 1 

422 . T. Grahame Bailey. 
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Vol. xxiv, part i, of the Epigraphia Indica contains an 
edition of the Bajaur inscription of the time of the Maharaja 
Minedra (Menander) by the late N. G. Majumdar. I shall 
not, in this place, try to discuss and correct such details 
where I cannot accept his results. But I would draw attention 
to the writer’s remark on the bottom of the casket : Yikpilena 
anamJcayena laMit{r)e “ written by Vi^pila aiiamkaya ”. 
Majumdar reads anamhatena, but a comparison with the 
many instances where ye occurs in the record shows that 
my reading is absolutely certain. Ai^mhaya can hardly 
be an Indian word, and I am convinced that it is a rendering 
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of dvayKatos. The well-known papyrologist Dr. Leiv 
Amundsen tells me that dvayKatos was used in Hellenistic 
times about a ruler’s ^"advisors”, ‘‘ court ”= <^Aoi (cf. 
Dittenberger, Or. 6r. Inscr. Sel. 763*31 ; letter from 
Eumenes II, 167 /6 b.c.), and became something of an honorific 
title [oL Royal Conesfondence, New Haven, 1934, 
p. 250). So far as I can ascertain, it is not known to have 
been part of the normal official terminology. The same is, 
however, the case with the title menc?arM, which Professor 
Thomas traced in Indian KharosthI inscriptions twenty-five 
years ago. 

436 . 
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Near East 

IStudes sue les Villages Abameens be l’Anti-Libant. 
By S. Eeioh. (Documents d’Etudes Orientales de 
rinstitut Fran 9 ais de Damas, Tome vii.) pp. 196, pi. 32, 
diagrams 33. Damascus. 

In three villages some thirty miles north of Damascus 
Aramaic is still spoken. Only one of them is still Christian ; 
and even there Aramaic has survived in spite of the religious 
authorities, though now it is fast losing ground. Each village 
has its peculiarities of speech. All the songs are Arabic and 
the men speak Arabic among themselves because modern 
ideas cannot be expressed in Aramaic. The reasons for the 
change are two : the unifying force of Islam and the change 
in social conditions. Formerly these villages were a day’s 
journey from Damascus * now the trip takes an hour in a 
motor. This book is a record of the language and customs 
before they pass away. It consists of texts with translations 
describing the main facts of life, birth, marriage, and death, 
harvest and festivals, with a few connecting links of description 
and comment. There is nothing about the grammar of the 
language because another scholar is at work on that, but 
there are plenty of notes explaining words which would be 
otherwise unintelligible. The relevant literature is always 
mentioned, including several works in Arabic, both medieval 
and modern. In one village marriage is a big business, so it is 
customary to wait till there are at least ten couples so that 
the whole population is invited. Before the wedding a drama 
is acted. Bedouin come to steal the flocks, represented by 
the children. The soldiers of the government protect the 
flocks under the orders of the governor and a comic cadi, 
while a lord of misrule makes himself a general nuisance. 
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In anotlier it is the custom to distribute soap before a wedding. 
The value of the book is enhanced by the photographs which 
illustrate the text and are often beautiful in themselves. 
Mr. Eeich is to be congratulated on a piece of work which 
is both thorough and pleasing. 

B . 80 . ■ ■ , A. S. Tritton., 


The Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament at Mount 
Sinai: Facsimiles and Descriptions, pp. 12, pis. 78. 1932. 
The Greek Manuscripts of the New TevStament in 
Jerusalem; Facsimiles and Descriptions. By W. H. 
Paine Hatch, pp. 12, 12; pis. 66. 1934. 

American Schools of Oriental Eesearch : Publications 
of the Jerusalem School. Vols. I and II. 10|- X 6f. 
Paris ; Paul Geuthner. 

Fruits of scientific journeys undertaken under the auspices 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research, these two 
volumes contain photographs and full descriptions of New 
Testament MSS. in Greek, to be found in the libraries of 
St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai and of the Greek 
Patriarchate in Jerusalem. 

The former library is well known to students from the 
discovery therein of the Codex Sinaiticus, but the authorities 
have hitherto imposed a ban upon photographing its treasures. 
Thanks to the fact that Professor Hatch was accompanied 
on his journey by Dr. Rendel Harris, who enjoyed the personal 
friendship of the Archbishop, this ban was lifted. The result 
is a sumptuous collection of seventy-eight plates illustrating 
every Greek MS. of the New Testament in the Convent Library. 
The manuscripts date from the tenth to the thirteenth century, 
most of them belonging to saec. xi-xii. The photographs 
thus constitute a body of material which is of no mean value 
to palaeographists, and this amply compensates for any 
excitement that may here be lacking in the field of textual 
history. 
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A brief but exhaustive description accompanies each 
plate. Tliis states the contents and date of the relevant manu- 
script, and indicates any palaeographical peculiarities. 
Dr. Hatch dates the codices by the form of writing exhibited, 
and where he differs from Gardthausen or Von Soden he 
registers their alternatives. 

The manuscripts in the Library of the Patriarchate in 
Jerusalem are fifty-five in number, mostly dating from the 
twelfth century. These are illustrated in the same manner 
as in the companion volume. 

There is only one ground for regret concerning the nature 
of this publication, and that is that the interesting miniatures 
which appear in several of the Sinaitic MSS. are not repro- 
duced. These have more than purely artistic importance, for 
they reflect traditions concerning the authorship and trans- 
mission of the Gospels. We shall be hearing a great deal 
about them in a work to be published in the future by 
Dr. Eobert Eisler. The miniatures in the Jerusalem MSS. 
have already been printed by Dr. Hatch in a separate work. 

These two books are a monument alike of careful 
and accurate scholarship and of typographical excellence. 
The plates are not bomid, but supplied loose in folders. 

A. 655. T. H. Gaster. 


Anthebon, Sinai. By Sir Flinbers Petrie and J. 0. Ellis. 
British School of Archaeology in Egypt. 42nd year, 
1936, 13J X 10, pp. vii + 16, pis. li. London : British 
School of Egyptian Archaeology, 1937. 

Tell ez Zuweyid, which Sir Fhnders Petrie identifies with 
the classical Anthedon, was a fortified post in Northern 
Sinai, close to the modern al Arish ; the earliest levels go 
back to about 1400 B.c., and after the beginning of the Roman 
period the site seems to have been abandoned in favour 
of other tells ” in the neighbourhood. The town was not 
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of importance for trade’’ and the buildings found possess 
little intrinsic interest ; the value of the work lies in the fact 
that it has given a series of pottery types which, as coming 
from the frontier between Egypt and Syria, serves as a 
useful link between the products of the two countries. 
Sir Elinders makes the most of his material ; but it must 
be admitted that the precise chronology obtained by corre- 
lating 5 in. strata with the known facts of history, as well 
as the prosperity curves '\ ha,sed on the numbers of objects 
found in the respective strata, fail altogether to carry con- 
viction ; it is difficult to believe that they are put forward 
seriously. 

A . 988 , C. L. Woolley. 

Le Probl^me Hittite. (Etudes d’Archeologie et d’Histoire.) 
By Eugene Cavaignac. 7| x 5, pp. xviii -j- 200, 
pis. 8, maps 2. Paris : Ernest Leroux, 1936. 

The purpose of this book is apparently to give in popular 
language an account of the progress made up to the date of 
publication in the study of the Hittites, their rise to pownr, 
their empire, and their ultimate history. The first hundred 
pages are mostly devoted to the history of the period, and 
here Professor Cavaignac is most at home, There is a chapter 
on the civilization of the imperial period, and two more on 
the neo-Hittite empire, of the first millennium b.c., called by 
the author '' le temps des Hittites hieroglyphiques This 
is an unfortunate title, since current excavations at Boghazkoi 
alone are showing that the hierogl 3 q)hic script was used at 
least moderately often in the imperial period of the second 
millennium also. Professor Cavaignac’ s account of the hiero- 
glyphics is principally based on the work of Professor 
Hxozny, but he does not pay sufficient tribute to the really 
brilliant contributions of Porrer and Bossert. There is, in 
fact, not much originality in this book, though many may 
find it useful. The portion which seems best to the reviewe* 
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is tie two chapters at the end on the history of Anatolia in 
the first niillenninm B.C., when the Hittites had ceased to 
exist there; and these chapters a priori ought not really 
to be there at all if the very badly chosen title refers, as one 
would presume, to the Hittites. From such a title one would 
imagine at first sight that a specific problem or point is dealt 
with, but it is not so. 

In the reviewer's opinion, Delaporte's Les Hittites has 
covered most of the same ground in a very much better 
manner. 

,4.7^7. E. D. Barnett. 


Lukians Schbift uber die Syeische Gottin Ubersetzt 
UND eelautert. Von D. De. Carl Clemen. Der Alte 
Orient, Band 37, Heft 34. 9 X 6, pp. 57. Leipzig : 

J. C. Hinrichs Verlag, 1938. 

The ascription of the short treatise on the Syrian Goddess 
to Lucian has been questioned, by no one with more violent 
language than that used by the Dutch Hellenist Cobet, 
who describes it as si Musis placet, lonice ah eo giii neque 
lonice satis sciebat neque recte et eleganter scribere aut scite 
(i venuste narmre aut fingere unquam didicerat. In spite of 
this vituperation the genuineness of the treatise is accepted 
by many, among them Dr. Clemen, who offers a scholarly 
translation of the Teubner text, takes its statements seriously, 
and illustrates them from practices noticed by Frazer, 
Robertson Smith, and other authorities on primitive cults. 

On p. 49 the Fihrist is quoted from Count Baudissin for 
the assertion that certain of the Harranitischen Ssabier an 
einem hestimmien JaJirestage den Gottern Schweine opferten 
und an diesem Tage {sonst also nicht) Schweinejleisch assen. 
The passage is in FlugeFs edition, p. 326 ; the inference from 
it is unnecessary, since in the same work, p. 319, line 20, 
we are told that the Sabians were forbidden to eat swine's 
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flesh. It is rather curiotis that whereas the older commentators 
on Isaiah Ixvi, 3, supposed swine’s blood to be taken as an 
example of something that might not be offered, the more 
recent interpreters (followed by Dr. Clemen) infer from the 
passage that it was offered. 

B . 159 , D. S. Margolioutb; 


The Makikg of Modern Turkey : from Byzantium to 
Angora. By Sir Harry Luke. 8| x 6, pp. viii + 246, 
pi. 1. London : MacMillan, 1936. IO 5 . 6^^. 

This book deals with the background of modern Turkey 
and the creation of the Eepublic and is an attempt to analyse 
the revolution achieved by Kemal Atatiirk and to place it 
in its true perspective. The opening chapter describes the 
Ottoman Empire as the heir of Byzantium ; it includes an 
account of the millet system which the writer shows was 
taken over by the Turks from their predecessors but extended 
considerably both in principle and in application ; the Capitula- 
tions were the outcome of this development. The use of the 
word millet (Arabic millah) is originally Koranic (2/114, 
V. Bell, The Qur’an^ London, 1937) and means '' type of 
religion”, and appears to have been borrowed from the 
Syriac meltha meaning word The word is used in Turkish 
and Arabic especially of a group of people united by a common 
faith. The subsequent chapters form a disconnected account 
of the last century and a half and deal with the attempts 
at reform made by Selim III and Mahmud II, the Christian 
millets, the Islamic background, the Young Turks, and the 
transitional period from 1918 to 1924, although the political 
aspect of the revolution is unfortunately excluded. The part 
on the cultural reforms, especially on the law and the language, 
is interesting. There are a few small mistakes which might 
have been avoided. The battle of Sakaria was fought 
14th August, 1921, that of Domlu Punar at the end of August, 
1922, the author seems to have considered them as one event. 
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lerjumdn (p. 0) is an Arabic word, not Persian. Mehheme 
should read meKk&me throngliout ; the White Sea in 
Turkish means ' the Mediterranean and not the Marmora. 
The book is readable and contains many interesting anecdotes 
culled from the author’s experiences. 

A, 712. J. HeYWOETH-DuNNE. 


Palestine of the Ceusades. By C. N. Johns. 8 x 
pp. 41, map 1, plans 2. Jerusalem : Col. F. J. Salmon, 
Commissioner for Lands and Surveys, 1938. Mils. 250. 

The Department of Antiquities and the Survey of Palestine 
are to be congratulated on the success of this attempt to 
plot all available information relating to the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem on a map of adequate scale (1:350,000). There is 
an obvious diiSculty in combining data of different periods 
in a single map, but the plan which has been adopted is 
certainly the best. This is to take the period of Saladin as 
a basis, and to superimpose the data of the earlier and later 
periods. The task of sorting them out is facilitated for the 
student by the excellent annotated gazetteer compiled by 
Mr. C. N". Johns, the brevity and compression of which give 
little indication of the amount of labour and research which 
he has put into it. Both text and map show how surprisingly 
large is the quantity of Crusading remains still to be found in 
Palestine, and even yet, as is indicated in a foreword, much 
new material awaits discovery. But while the map may be 
open to revision in detail, the great bulk of its information is 
above criticism. The accompanying booklet contains also 
an introduction, in which the history and territorial institu- 
tions of the kingdom are briefly, but accurately, related, 
together with detailed plans of Jerusalem and Acre. 

b.150. H. a. R. Gibb. 
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, . Far East 

De. ' Maleische Alexanderroman. .By Pieter Johanhis,' 
VAX Leeuwen. 9|- X pp. 344. Meppel : B. ten 
Brink, 1937. 

This thesis for a doctorate in literature and philosopliy 
of the University of Utrecht deals with the Malay version of 
the story of Alexander the Great, the ultimate origin of which 
was a Greek work falsely attributed to Callisthenes. After 
a brief account of the versions in other languages based on this 
work, Dr. van Leeuwen passes on to the evolution of the 
Arabic one from which the Malay story is derived. In the 
Arabic version he recognizes the additional influence of the 
Qur’an, the Shahnama of Firdausi, and several other factors. 
A Malay version existed more than three (and perhaps four) 
centuries ago, as the work is mentioned in the Sejarah MSayu. 
Of the existing Malay manuscripts (the oldest of which is 
dated a.d. 1713), Dr. van Leeuwen has examined ten (including 
the one in our Society’s Farquhar Collection), and he gives 
brief descriptions of them. On internal evidence he classifies 
them into two groups, besides one manuscript which stands 
somewhat apart. He then gives several long extracts for 
comparing on opposite pages the texts of these variant 
versions. A Dutch summary of the story, notes on the texts, 
a brief vocabulary, and a bibliography complete this scholarly 
piece of work. 

With regard to the author’s difficulty about Farquhar’s 
military rank in the year 1818 (p. 24), I may point out that a 
footnote on p. 128 in voL i of Newbold’s Political and Statistical 
Account of the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca 
gives the garrison orders issued by him on the 19tli September 
of that year, beginning with the words '' by Major William 
Farquhar”. As Dr* van Leeuwen has cited the preceding 
page it is curious that he did not notice this. 

In the colophon of Manuscript I, romanized on p. 27, the 
word Daerah should not have a capital, and the comma 
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following it should precede it ; Sr b an evidently represents 
Seremban (the administrative capital of the Negri Sembilan), 
iti the district of which there is a subdmsion called Labu, 
and fi is the Arabic preposition preceding the word sanat, 

•• year (a.h., in Malay usage). 

B. 45. C. 0. BlAGDEN. 

Inscriptions du Cambodge. Edited and translated by 
G. CoEDES. Vol. I. 11 X 7|, pp. 322. Together with 
Vol. of Plates, Nos, 244 to 287 inclusive. 13J x 9|-. 

Collection de Textes et Documents sur ITndochine, III. 

Hanoi : Imprimerie d’Extreme-Orient, 1937. 

The volume under review contains a selection of the most 
important texts in Sanskrit discovered in French Indo-China 
since 1929, discoveries due to the labours of MM. Marchal, 

Batteiir, Fombertaux, and Trouve of the Angkor Con- 
servation Service, of M. Parmentier, M. Mauger, M. Paris, 
and of M. Dalet, ximong the stelse now translated and edited 
are those relating to the foundation of such great monuments 
as the Bakon, Prah Ko, Bantay Srei, and Pre Eup, new 
inscriptions from the Bayan, Koh Ker, Bantay Srei, and 
Prasat Khna, and the beautiful inscription of Prasat Tor. 

The form, of the publication follows the model already 
laid down by MM. Barth and Bergaigne in their classic 
corpus entitled Inscriptions Sanscrites de Campa et du 
Cambodge. The volume is dedicated to the memory of M. Pinot, 
the late Director of the '' ficole Fran 9 aise d’Extreme-Orient 
to whom M. Coedes expresses his great indebtedness. i 

The inscriptions edited in the present volume are for I 

the most part dedications to various Hindu gods, in which j 

the valour and power of the king who set them up are extolled. i 

They contain, however, much new and valuable information 
relating to the cults fashionable in Cambodia in the seventh \ 

to the eleventh centuries, and are of great help in fixing the I 

dates of the various kings. It is interesting to note that in ; , | 
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oae of the earliest (of the reign of Jayavarman I, circa a.d. 670) 
mention is made of Kancipnra, the capital of the Pallava 
kingdom in India. M. Coedes remarks that this is the only 
occasion in which he has found such a reference in Cambodian 
inscriptions, and in the writer’s opinion, it is of considerable 
significance as a clue to the origin of early Khmer art and 
architecture. 

One other stela mB,j be mentioned, that of Prasat Tor, 
which was composed in the reign of Jayavarman VII about 

A. D. 1189. In this inscription a reference is made to the con- 
quest of a king of the west which Professor Coedes interprets 
as the King of Burma, at that time Narapatisithu, who reigned 
at Pagan from 1173 to 1210. Harvey, in his History of Burma, 
makes no mention of such a war but he does refer to the 
carrying off, by Narapatisithu, of a Sinhalese princess on her 
way to Cambodia, and it is possible that this incident caused 
trouble between the two countries. 

Professor Coedes’ reputation is so well established that it 
is scarcely necessary to dwell on the scholarship and erudition 
which he has brought to bear in the editing of this work. 
It does but add one more to the long list of achievements 
already accredited to his name. 

B. 33, EeOINALD LE MaY. 


Le Theatre Comique des Japonais (Introduction a T etude 
des kydghen). By Andrei Beaujard. 7| x 5-|, pp. 190. 
Paris : G.-P. Maisonneuve, 1937. Frs. 25. 

The plays of the Vo, or lyrical drama of Japan, are very 
short and it is rare for the actual presentation of one to last 
more than an hour ; but a No entertainment itself is a 
formidable affair, as many as five or six plays being acted 
at one performance. They are, moreover, written in the 
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ancient language of Japaa and so larded with historical, 
literary, and other allusions that to follow them intelligently 
demands the unremitting and concentrated attention of the 
spectator. This is fatiguing even to an audience as patient 
as a Japanese, and it was to afford a relief to this tension 
and at the same time provide a foil to the austerity of the 
N5 plays themselves that the practice arose of putting on 
a farce after each. 

Of these farces, called Jcydgen {'mad words’), M. Revon 
is quoted as remarking that they are " bouffonneries sans 
importance, ne meritant guere me place dans la litterature qiie 
comme annexes des n6^\ and it is true that they have no 
great intrinsic value. Nevertheless they are in their humble 
way a portion of Japan’s literary heritage, and M. Beaujard 
deserves the thanks of the student for the conscientious 
study he has here made of them. The main portion of his 
commendably brief essay consists of nine chapters, in which he 
discusses fully the more important features of these farces — 
their origin and development, the form of their presentation 
on the stage, their texts, language, style, and subject matter, 
the influence they exercised on the theatre and the novel in 
the Tokugawa and Meiji eras, etc. His book, however, is 
hardly meant for the general reader ; but the student already 
equipped with a certain knowledge of Japanese and of the No 
plays should find it definitely useful, though it is perhaps 
to be regretted that its author did not make it the sequel 
instead of the forerunner to another work he has in preparation, 
Comedies et drames lyriques de Vancien Japon {traductions, 
analyses). It would also have been an advantage, though this 
is a small matter, if Japanese words in the text, of the present 
work had been accompanied by their respective ideographs* 


. 4 . 983 . 


H. Paelett. 
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Chinese Lyrics. Tr. byCH'ijTA-KAO. 7| x 5, pp. xvii + 55 . 
Cambridge : Cambridge University Press, 1937. 4.5. M. 

To me it seems that the poetry of one language cannot be 
translated into another. I do not mean that the ideas expressed 
by the poet defy translation, but that the feeling conveyed 
by the poem and its rhythmical arrangement are distinct 
from one language to another. I state this in order to 
emphasize how difficult was the task of translating this 
little vohime 

Chinese poems have been translated and known in the 
West for many years. But most of those done are confined 
to the styles composed by five-character and seven-character 
lines respectively and arranged rhythmically with only two 
different tones, i.e. the even tone and the oblique tone. The 
Chinese language has altogether four tones, one even and three 
oblique. In this little volume, Chinese Lyncs, the poems are 
written according to the rhythmical arrangement with four 
different tones and the number of characters in the lines 
varies. We have the special name tz'u for this kind of 
poem, and it is apparently more difficult to write than the 
kind I have mentioned above. I admire Mr. Ch'u's first 
attempt at translating this special branch of our poetry for 
the Western reader. In his translations he has done his best 
to convey the subtle feeling which we all possess, and I think 
only he, who has the same feeling as those poets, could do 
them justice, though as for the rhythmical part it is 
impossible for anyone to transfer it into another language. 

Although there are only fifty-three poems in this little 
volume, yet the selection representing all distinguished schools 
in this branch is excellent, and it can be used as a guide ^y 
the students of Chinese who want to make further studies. 
Ten of the most well known tz^u, by Prince Li Yii, which have 
been hanging on our lips for generations, are well translated. 
It is said that the deepest sorrow and the most radiant joy 
can only be intimately depicted by the Prince who was 
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hurled from the throne in the later part of his life. Liu Yung's 
school is esteemed for choosing beautiful words and for 
describing with fine sentiment scenes of parting or separation. 
Two of his poems are translated here. But I begin to find the 
wording too rich and the thought too scanty after I have read 
more of his work. A distinct change in tz'u is represented by 
the school of Su Shih and Hsin Ch'i-chi, because these two 
brilliant poets do not bow to any restriction in expressing 
their thoughts freely and spend no time in the tedious work 
of choosing charming words and depicting narrow emotional 
feeling. On the Red Cliff, by Su Shih, and In My Carousal . 
and To My Children, by Hsin Ch'i-chi, are good examples. 
Li Chhng-chao is the most celebrated poetess throughout 
Chinese history up till now, and her tz'u has its own inimitable 
charm, but unfortunately she has not left many for us to 
admire and recite. One of them is translated here by Mr. Ch'u. 
Kuan Tao-sheng is much more known as a lady painter than 
as a poetess. One of her tz'ii translated here is known by 
heart by all Chinese. 

As a whole this little book will undoubtedly have made 
a wide appeal to those who are interested in poetry, especially 
in Chinese literature. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s introduction 
has benefited me a great deal by letting me know what he 
thought of our poetry. 

A . 909 , ChIANG YeE. 

The Structural Principles op the Chinese Language. 
By Jos. Mullie. Translated from the Flemish by A. 
Omer Versichel. Vols. 11 and III. Collection Interna- 
tionale de Monographies Linguistiques — ^Anthropos — 
Tome V. 10 x 7, pp. 696. Pei-p'ing : Pei-t^ang Lazarist 
Press, 1937. 

The scale on which this work has been planned almost 
takes one's breath away. The present instalment, containing 
chapters 8-12, treats of verbs and converbs adverbs, 
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prepositions and postpositions, conjunctions, and inter- 
jections ; but tbe tMrd volume, so-called, consists only of 
an index rerum. Certainly this attempt to impose a complete 
set of grammatical forms and terms on the Chinese language 
is the most determined and thoroughgoing that has yet 
been made. Our ears are stunned and our heads reel under 
the impact of a multitude of '' rules ” such as the following : 

Intransitive verbs that have a determinate subject take the 
adjunct of duration denoting the full exclusion of the action 
between the subject and the negative particle which is before 
the verb; because of the stress laid on it the adjunct of 
duration can be placed before the subject. But the adjunct 
of duration is placed after the verb in the case where the 
action merely falls short of the time stated.’’ Sir Eichard 
Paget recently told the British Association that grammar in 
human speech was an unnecessary complication which was 
gradually being done away with in Chinese. It would be 
truer, perhaps, to say that grammar disappeared long ago 
from Chinese, hut that misguided enthusiasts are now 
industriously trying to bring it hack. 

Por purposes of reference the book is by no means without 
value. A very large number of well-chosen sentences are 
included to illustrate the niceties of the Northern Pekingese 
dialect, and these will repay careful study ; hut the book as 
a whole is too bewildering in the very complexity of its 
detail to be placed with confidence in the hands of a beginner 
or even an advanced student. The translator has grappled 
manfully with an ungrateful task, and may be said to emerge 
successfully from the ordeal, though here and there we find 
slight indications that English is not his native tongue : 
thus, he gives “ out-knocked ” as an example of an Enghsh 
compound verb ; and a sentence like tliis has a certain foreign 
quaintness about it : It is quite strange that the determinated 
accusative with pa though being a real accusative, is hardly 
used with the form of impossibihty of the converbal com- 
pounds and also of the ordinary verbs. In such cases the 
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exposed accusative or the neuter accusative are preferably 
used/' Tlie transKteration of characters is given throughout 
in two forms — a slightly modified Wade and a most 
repulsive-looking system, bursting with diacritical marks, 
which may rejoice the heart of the phonologist but is surely 
out of place in an introductory handbook. 

A , 904 . Lionel Giles. 

L'Art ues Iles Marquises, By Willowdean C. Handy. 
10| X 8, pp. 66, figs. 24, pis. 20. Paris : Les Editions 
d’Art et d'Histoire, 1938. Frs. 76. 

The twenty excellent plates illustrate for the most part 
patterns of tattooing, patterns said by the Marquesans to 
be derived from the face and extremities of tiki, the mythical 
ancestor, from animals, from the vegetable world, from rock- 
carvings and legends, patterns geometric, patterns pictorial. 
The text describes the ideals, scope, and materials of the 
Marquesan craftsman. Les precedes de tout art etant 
rituellement determines, et les dessins particuliers fixes par la 
tradition, la capacite d'un artiste se mesurait essentiellement 
a rexactitude de son savoir et de son execution. Ignorer le 
dessin d'un motif, ne pas le mettre a sa place exacte dans 
rornementation, se tromper dans le maniement des peignes a 
tatouer, dans les coups d’herminette ou dans les tallies a la 
dent de rat, etait chose aussi s4rieuse que de bafouiller ou 
d’omettre un mot au cours des incantations magiques.” 

In the text there is no comparative study of design, though 
in the introduction Dr. E. S. C. Handy talks of Melanesian 
influence and quotes from his book, The Problems of Polynesian 
Origins, Honolulu, 1930. It might well have been fruitful to 
pursue the method of Dr. Heine-Geldern and compare these 
Marquesan designs with Melanesian, Dayak, and Batak 
patterns and even (e.g. pis. ix and x) with the designs on 
ancient Chinese bronzes. But apparently the author is a 
field-worker with no comparative data at her disposal. 


B . 103 . 


E.'O. WiNSTEDT. 
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De West-Tobabjas op Mibden-Celebes. By Alb. C. 
Ebijyt. Published by the Koninklijke Nederlandsche 
Akademie van Wetenschappeu. XL. lOJ x 7. Deel 1. 
pp. xii + 543, pis. 2, figs. 36, maps 5. Deel II. pp. viii 
+ 630. Deel III. pp. viii + 632. Deel Platen, pp. 24, 
pis. 255. Xoord-Hollandsche Vitgevers-Maatschappij : 
Amsterdam, 1938. 

This monumental work of over 1800 pages is a survey of 
the West-Torajas of Central Celebes, a people who since the 
publications of Dr. Paul and Dr. Fritz Sarassin have been 
recognized as having peculiar interest for comparative 
students. 

The first 330 pages are devoted to the land and people of 
the territorial divisions, Donggala and Peso. For each division 
there are sections dealing with the geography of each district, 
its inhabitants, the origin of its noble families, its tribal wars, 
and the history of its relations with the Dutch Government. 
The next 170 pages catalogue the localities and types of 
prehistoric and archaeological discoveries in those divisions 
and districts, giving detailed particulars of stone mortars, 
sacred stones of villages, and rice-fields, clay burial urns, 
monoliths, bronze axes, stone images. The next 43 pages 
discuss sociology ; the position of chiefs, of the common people 
and of slaves ; intermarriage between the different classes ; 
the penalties for theft, wounding, murder, and other crimes ; 
the taking of oaths ; trial by ordeal, and the law of debt. 

The first volume is a geographical, sociological, and 
archaeological survey, designed primarily for the use of 
government officials and explorers on the spot. 

The second volume (630 pages) is of more general interest. 
It deals with such topics as houses and temples ; war, 
talismans, oracles, dreams, mutilation of the dead, war- 
dances ; man and his struggle against the ghostly powers 
that surround him ; : the world and cosmic myths ; gods 
and spirits, and shamanism. On aU these subjects there is 
detailed first-hand mformation at once full and reliable, 
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giving this long and painstaking work the permanent value 
one would expect from such an authority as Alb, C. Kru}d:. 
There are sections, like that on the name for the shaman 
(pp. 500-1), which will be of interest to philologists and 
lexicographers. 

B. 131, 186. R. 0. WiNSTEDT. 

H. N. SlEBURGH EN ZIJN BeTEEKENIS VOOR DE JaVAANSCHE 
OUDHEIDKUNDE. Bv J. V. BE BrUIJN. 9| X 6J, pp. 209, 
pis. 5. Leiden: Drukkerij '' Luctor et Emerge 1937. 
This book, a thesis for the Leiden doctorate of letters and 
philosophy, contains a detailed and critical account of the 
paintings, sketches, and manuscripts left by Sieburgh, who 
between 1837 and 1842 gave his means, and ultimately his 
life, to the study of the old buildings of Java. The summary 
(pp. 194, 195) specifies the few items which possess an objective 
archaeological value owing to the disappearance of the originals 
or other causes. So far as can be judged without seeing the 
original materials, the work has been well done : its chief 
value must lie in saving the time of other students. 

(t) W. H. Moreland. 

A Dictionary oe Chinese Buddhist Terms. Compiled by 
W. E. Soothill and L. BLodous. 11|- x 8-|-, pp. xix + 510. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 1937. 
£4 is. 

An up-to-date dictionary in a European language of Chinese 
as used in the Buddhist translations is certainly one of the 
chief immediate desiderata for Buddhist studies ; and the 
work under review, as intended to be the first step towards 
filling this gap, will be of great interest to two class""’ 
students, those who approach the Chinese texts fron 
study of Sanskrit, and those who begin from the Ci 
standpoint. It is the latter class that the two collaboi 
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appear to have had mainly in mind, and as the reviewer 
belongs to the other, his remarks may perhaps fail to make 
due allowance for the difference in the angle of vision. It 
being difficult to assess the value of a lexicographical work 
except after years of use, it should he explained that the 
test applied, which was one of some severity, has been constant 
reference to the dictionary in the course of comparing the 
Chinese translation of the Uttaratantm with the still unpublished 
Sanslmt text ; and that test it bore with credit. Few omissions 
were found, and those mostly of words used in a general, 
not a technical, sense. The meanings given were found to 
cover the varying uses of the different words, and the Sanskrit 
equivalents, so far as registered, were accurate. The get-up 
is excellent, the arrangement clear, though a weakling like 
the reviewer would have preferred to have had the characters 
ordered according to the radicals rather than according to 
the number of strokes, and the freedom from misprints and 
the absence of any sign of dual authorship deserve every 
praise. 

To say much on the debit side would be of little value, 
and the following observations are meant not so much as 
criticism but as indicating points which will require attention 
when a more complete dictionary is attempted. In the first 
place the Chinese in their interpretations of Buddhism 
experienced the dfficulty well-known to all of us of finding 
precise equivalents for the technical terms with which the 
Sanskrit texts abound, and they had, as we have, to use 
words which of themselves do not convey the full and exact 
significance of the original term and which therefore must 
be read with the Sanskrit equivalent at the back of the 
student’s mind. A mere translation of a Chinese word into 
English accordingly is insufficient, if the inquirer is to be 
helped to grasp its real bearing, and it is essential for clearness 
that the Sanskrit equivalents should be given throughout. 
Though the index shows that some three or four thousand 
Sanskrit proper names and expressions are to be found in 
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I this dictionary, actually a great many teclinical terms, many 

I of them far from rare, are missing, and in the majority of 

I ^,^ses the Sanskrit word is not forthcoming. The ideal, then, 

f for a lexicon of this sort is that it should be based primarily 

I on a word for word comparison of Sanskrit originals with 

i Chinese versions, but, though this was out of the question 

! in the present case, use does not appear to have been made 

f of much valuable material which has been available for a 

I number of years, such as Eahder's Index to the Dasabhumika- 

1 siitra, Tucci’s list of logical terms in Pre-Dihndga Buddhist 

' Texts, or the Sanskrit-Chinese edition of the Mahdvyutpatti, 

I or for transliteration the list in Von Stael-Holstein’s Gandl- 

I stotragdthd. A single instance, chosen at random, will illustrate 

the lack of precision to which the methods here adopted 
lead. On 1805 ssu chieh is explained as the four knots or 
bonds, saiiiyojana, which hinder free development meaning 
mga, dvesa, moha, and lobha ; actually the Sanskrit equivalent 
should be ba^idhana, and the category usually contains three 
members only, omitting lobha or rdga, Chieh alone, 386a, 
is defined without Sanskrit equivalent as ‘'bond, tie, knot 
etc., with categories of three, five, and nine bonds, the 
reference here being, as appears from the corresponding 
entries under the different numbers, to the samyojanas ; and 
chieh shill is described somewhat loosely as “ the bondage 
and instigators of the passions’’, leaving one to guess th# 
the expression is used for both samyojana and paryamsthdm. 
It requires fairly detailed knowledge of Buddhist dogmatics 
to infer from such explanations the exact meaning to be read 
into the Chinese terms. 

The second point, to which attention should be paid in 
the ideal dictionary of the future, is the difference in 
terminology between the different schools of translators in 
China, the gap being just as wide as it i$, say, between the 
translations of the Pali Text Society, of the Ahhidharmahom, 
and of Hobogifin, The work under review does not attempt 
to deal with this problem, which constitutes one of the most 
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serious obstacles to the comprehensiou of the texts for tbose 
who cannot use Japanese works of reference. 

In conclusion it may be said that this dictionary does, 
and does well, that which it set out to do, but that a great 
deal more is required, if the authors’ desire to facilitate the 
study of Chinese Buddhism is to be fulfilled. 

A. 972. E. H. Johnston. 


Eangga Laws. By C. C. Berg. Bibliotheca Javanica, 1. 

9| X 6J, pp. 202. Weltevreden : Albrecht, 1930. 
Taktri Kamandaka. By Dr. C. Hooykaas. BibHotheca 
Javanica, 2. 9| X OJ, pp. 213, ills, in cover 64. 

Bandoeng : A. 0. Nix, 1931. 

Smaeadahana. By B. Ng. Dr. Poerbatjaeaka. Bibliotheca 
Javanica, 3. 9| X 6|, pp. xii + 127. Bandoeng ; 

A. C. Nix, 1931. 

NmglsTRA. By B. Ng. Dr. Poerbatjaeaka. BibHotheca 
Javanica, 4. 9| x 6|, pp. 83. Bandoeng : A. C. Nix, 
1933. 

Het oud-javaansche Brahmaota-purana. By Dr. J. 
Gonda. Bibliotheca Javanica, 5. 9-| X 6|, pp- 390. 
n.d. Bandoeng : A. C. Nix, 1933. 

Het otid-javaansche Brahmanpa-purana. Translated by 
Dr. J. Gonda. Bibliotheca Javanica, 6. 9f X 6|, 
pp. ix + 134. Bandoeng : A. 0. Nix, 1933. 

Het oud-javaansghe Bhismaparwa. By Dr. J. Gonda. 
Bibliotheca Javanica, 7. 9| x 6|, pp. 168. Bandoeng: 
A. C. Nix, 1936. 

Aanteekeningen bij het oud-javaanschb Bhismaparwa. 
By Dr. J. Gonda. Bibliotheca Javanica, 7a. 9-| X 6|, 
pp. i -H 60. Bandoeng : A. 0. Nix, 1937. P. 1 . 60. 

The above-mentioned works are volumes of tbe Bibliotheca 
Javmica issued bydhe Royal Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences with a view to the preservation of old Javanese 
works which have survived in manuscript. The Javanese 
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literature of tlie Hindu period is largely based on Sanskrit 
originals and most of these works fall under that category. 

The first on the list, entitled Eangga Laws, is, however, an 
exception to the rule ; it is a versified historical romance 
in fourteen cantos dealing with the events that occurred in 
Java towards the end of the thirteenth century, which 
included a Chinese invasion and the foundation of the medieval 
capital, Majapahit. For the text a large number of manuscripts 
mentioned in the introduction have been consulted, and their 
variant readings are given in the footnotes. A summary in 
Dutch of the events related precedes the text ; and a long 
list of proper names and a very short one of corrigenda end 
the volume. 

The Tantri Kdmandaka is based on a recension of the 
Sanskrit Pahcatantra and embodies a large number of 
Sanskrit verses, of which a Javanese explanation is given. 
The illustrations are reproduced from a palmleaf manuscript 
preserved, as much of the old Javanese literature is, in the 
island of Bali. They illustrate the second part of the work, 
from p. 117, where the jackal begins to incite the bull against 
the lion. The text and translation are on opposite pages 
and a short introduction precedes them. A list of words 
and proper names and a table of contents complete the 
volume. 

The Smaradahana is a poem in forty cantos, of which, 
however, several have been left untranslated by the editor, 
because they are interpolations and often hardly suitable for 
translation. The subject of the work appears to be purely 
Indian and mythological, as are nearly all the proper names 
in it, a list of which is given at the end of the book. A contest 
between Kama and ^iva is related in cantos vii and viii. 
The Javanese text is preceded by an introduction and 
followed by a translation, notes, variant readings, and a list 
of the metres used in the poem. 

The Nlti^dstra (or Nltisdra) is a poem in fifteen cantos on 
the subject of ethics and behaviour ; it is probably derived 
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from an Indian original which the editor has not identified 
but left for Sanskritists to discover. He has, however, given 
in the footnotes a large number of references to passages in 
a Mtigastra in Bothlingk’s '' Indische Spriiche ’’ which agree 
with it. The text is based on six manuscripts and each strophe 
is followed by a translation, sometimes accompanied by a 
brief commentary. A list of metres is appended. 

The text of the Brahmanda-purdna, a work of considerable 
length, is based on ten manuscripts. In his introduction the 
editor discusses its relation to its Indian namesake, of which 
it is not a mere translation, for it often agrees more with the 
Vayupurana. The contents of the Javanese prose text, which 
contains many Sanskrit phrases, are multifarious, including 
the creation of the world by Brahma, the genealogy of the 
rsis, the Vedas, the Manus, the legend of Vena, Prthu, and 
the milking of the earth, followed by an account of geography 
as known to the ancient Indians, the story of the descent 
of the Ganges from heaven, and some astronomical particulars. 
All these matters are related by the sage Romaharsana to 
King Adhisimakrsna of the Paurava race. A versified text 
which follows the one in prose begins only with the legend 
of Vena, etc. A large number of notes on the prose text, with 
many references to Sanskrit parallel passages, a vocabulary, 
and a list of proper names complete this part of the work. 
The translation, preceded by a preface, and followed by a 
short final note and a list of addenda and corrigenda to the 
text, is in a separate volume. 

The Bhlsmaparwa, a version of the sixth book of the 
Mahabharata, is divided into a number of sections, the third 
of which, containing the Bhagavadgita, was translated into 
English, with a critical introduction, by Dr. Gonda in the 
TijdscJirift WOT Indische T<mh, Land- en Volkenhunde^ 1935, 
Deel Ixxv, Aflevering 1, pp. 36-82. The Javanese text, 
interspersed with a large number of Sanskrit verses and 
phrases, is based on six manuscripts mentioned and described 
in the introduction which precedes it ; the variant readings 
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are given in the footnotes. Two lists of words and one of 
addenda and corrigenda follow the text. A separate volume 
contains a collation of the Javanese text from its fourth 
section omvards with three editions of its Sanskrit counterpart 
and anotlier of the cosmographical and geographical portion 
of the second section, preceded by a comparative list of the 
Sanskrit verses in the Javanese text and two Indian editions. 

Though it w'ould need an expert to assess adequately the 
publications here described, w^e may safely congratulate the 
Royal Batavian Society on the issue of these obviously 
important and scholarly productions, which I note have also 
received the support of the two leading ruling princes of 
Java. 

11 47 , 37 , 43 , 48 , 49 , 50 , 51 , 75 , C. 0. BlAGDEN. 

India 

The Colas, Vol. II, Parts I and II. By K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri. Madras University Historical Series, No. 9. 
lOf X 6|, pp. X + 934, maps 2, pis. 6. Madras Uni- 
versity, 1937. 155. (both). 

This volume completes Professor Nilakanta Sastri’s history 
of the Colas. At the close of Vol. I the Empire of the Tamils 
seemed about to succumb to their Kanarese rivals (see 
JRAS,, 1936, pp. 690-1). The union of the Tamil and Telugu 
nations under Kulottuhga I prolonged its life for two centuries 
(1070-1276), a plucky struggle against the forces of decay, 
central enfeeblenient, treason, and turbulence in the provinces. 
The Sinhalese revolt and support pretenders against C5la 
nominees in a protracted fight for the Pandya throne ; the 
Kanarese, now under Hoysala leadership, intervene as 
king-makers ; while the Telugu dominions break into a 
multitude of petty chieftaincies. In the end the Pandyas 
win, and the stage is set for the Muslim deluge. With an apt 
phrase here and there the author gives life to the dry bones 
of epigraphic evidence. 
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Two-fifths of Part I suffice for historical events ; the rest 
of it is devoted to Cola administration and the social, religious 
and economic life of the Tamil country under C5]a rule. 
The Telugu and Kanarese provinces are wisely excluded 
from this survey, which covers a wide range of subjects, 
including coins and literature. Of special interest are the 
relations between the central government and local 
institutions, the iir, sahlid, nagaram, and temple. 

Part 11 contains a precis of the leading Cola inscriptions 
of the period (mostly unpublished and covering over 240 
pages) and an exliaustive index. The inscriptions are arranged 
in order of the regnal years of each monarch in turn. This 
grouping shows well the shrinkage and occasional recovery 
of the imperial domain, evidence of wffiich the author makes 
good use. 

No Hoysala or Pandya inscriptions find place in the list ; 
of the feudatories, none except those of Kopperuhjinga, 
whose career is so deftly handled by the author in his narrative 
that the reader is tempted to desire fuller details of the Cola 
vassals. Professor Nilakanta Sastri is, however, perfectly 
right in refusing to digress and spoil the balance of a well 
planned book. He has carried through a most complex task 
with amazing clarity, thoroughness and speed. 

A . 930 , F. J.' Richards. 

Aroument and Dispute upon the Law between a Roman 
Catholic and a Brahman. By Dom Antonio da 
Rozario. X 6 |, pp. 138. Calcutta: University 
of Calcutta, 1937. 

This book is in Bengali, but the editor includes an account 
in English of Bengali Manuscripts at Evora in Portugal, 
where the present manuscript was discovered (pp. xlix-liv), 
from which the English reader can gather that the Bengali 
manuscript now published for the first time was written 
at some date before a. i). 1680 by Dom Antonio da Rosario, 
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SOB of tJie King of Busiia, a Eaja in Eastern Bengal, who 
is the most prominent figure in the history of Christian 
missions in Eastern Bengal in the seventeenth century. He 
was taken captive to Arakan in 1663 and was subsequently 
ransomed by a Portuguese priest, Mansel da Rosario, who 
eonvertecl him to Christianity. After his conversion he 
succeeded by his unaided efforts in converting to Christianity 
some 20,000 to 30,000 of Ms compatriots. This extraordinary 
success induced the Jesuits to depute a mission in 1680 to 
Eastern Bengal, which was followed by a competition between 
them and the Augustinians which resulted in the withdrawal 
of the Jesuits in 1685. Dom Antonio, who had, at first, helped 
the Jesuits, reverted to the Augustinians. Details of these 
missions will be found iii La Mission du Bengale Occidentale, 
by H. Josson (Bruges, 1921, pp. 88--'96), and The Jesuits and 
the Great Moghul, by Sir E. D. Maclagan (London, 1932, 
pp. 127-9). 

Fra Manoel da Assump§a6, who was head of the Mission 
of St. Nicholas of Tolentino in Bengal in 1735, wrote and 
printed in Bengali, in the form of a dialogue, interlined with 
a transcription in Portuguese, Crepar Xaxtrer Orthbhed, 
Xixio Gurur Bichar,” Compendio dos Misterios da Fe, A 
Catechism of the Christian Doctrine,” for the instruction of 
his neophites, and a Grammar and Vocabulary of the Bengali 
Language in Portuguese. These were printed at Lisbon in 
1743, Father Hosten gives an account of these manuscripts 
in Bengal Past and Present, voL xi, pp. 40-63. These are both 
well known and have been re-edited, and the Crepar Xaxtrer 
has been frequently referred to by several Bengali scholars, 
and copious extracts from it have been given as specimens 
of early Bengali prose. The editor has, also reprinted the 
Crepar Xaxtrer in the Introduction to the present book. 

The earlier work of Dom Antonio is now published for 
the first time. The editor copied it fiom the manuscript 
in the Public Library. at Evora, in which the Bengali text 
is in one column while the Portuguese transcript of Fra 
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Manoel da Assump§ao is written opposite. The transcript 
is now published interlined with the Bengali. 

The Portuguese transcript is phonetic ; thus, the three 
sibilants 5, and s are all transcribed by x, ox in some cases 
by s, both of which in Portuguese have the sound of sh, 
which is the colloquial Bengali pronunciation of all three 
sibilants. No distinction is made between the long and 
short vowels i and u. Owing to the vowel sounds in Portuguese 
being the same as in Bengali, the Portuguese short o and a 
being the same as the Bengali a and a, the transcription reads 
phonetically and would be understood by a Bengali, which 
is not the case in an English transliteration. 

The great interest of the book lies in its being the earliest 
known prose work of a Bengali. The editor notices in footnotes 
obsolete words or those whose form or meaning has changed, 
and also adds a list of those words (pp. 77-88). It is beyond 
the space of the present review to discuss the matter here. 
The editor observes (p. 54) ; “ The prose of Dom Antonio 
is simple, but it cannot be claimed that he has always used 
the colloquial language of his time. Although the vulgar 
word is not systematically excluded, the author does not 
hesitate to use the more polished language which the learned 
alone would appreciate.” 

As the editor notes, the book should be of great use to 
more serious students of Bengali language and literature. 

A. 939 , E. H. a Walsh. 


The Burushaski Language. Vol. III. Vocabularies and 
Index. By D. L. R. Lorimer. Instituttet for Sammen- 
lignende Kulturforskning, Oslo, Series B. xxix, 3. 
9 X 7|-, pp. xvi + 545. London : Kegan Paul, 1938. 
20 Norwegian kroner. 

This volume brings to a close Colonel Lorimer's great work 
on Burushaski, the first two volumes of which I have reviewed, 
JRAS,, 1936, pp. 699-704, It contains a Burushaski-English 




Vocabulary, a Wercbikwar-Englisli Vocabulary, an Index of 
Proper Names, Englisb-Burushaski and English-Wercliikwar 
cross-indices, lists of Burusbaski words classified semantically, 
a list of words common to Balti and Burusbaski and, finally, 
Corrigenda and Addenda. Tbe vocabularies are excellently 
planned, and they give illustrative examples and references 
to the texts printed in Vol. 11. In many cases a note is made 
at the end of the word-article indicating either that tbe word 
is certainly a borrowing from some other language (e.g. 
Tajik) into Burushaski or that the word is found not only in 
Burushaski but also in one or more other languages ; in this 
connection Colonel Lorimer has paid especial attention to the 
immediate neighbours of Burushaski, viz. Shina, Khowar, 
and Wakhi, and he has been in the fortunate position of being 
able to use his own collections of material in these languages. 
b,126. Alan S. C. Ross. 


Geogkaphical Essays. Vol. I. By Bimala Churn Law. 

X PP- 225. London : Luzac and Co., 1937. 

This is a collection of articles published in various journals 
on the ancient geography of India, Burma, and Ceylon, as 
disclosed by Sanskrit and Pali Buddhist literature, and by the 
Epics and Puranas. These texts seem to have been widely 
explored. Other Sanskrit literature remains to be examined 
in this way, while useful geographical data are likely to be 
found in Chinese w^orks, other than the records of the 
Buddhist pilgrims, not yet studied for this purpose. 

Since the days of the pioneer workers in this line, such as 
H. H. Wilson, V. de Saint-Martin, and Alexander Cunningham, 
a great mass of material has been made available, especially 
from Buddhist and Jaina literature. The importance of 
assembling and comparing the information contained in these 
texts cannot be overestimated ; and Dr. Law must be 
thanked for the service he has been rendering in this direction 
for many years past. It is to be hoped that these researches 
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will lead eventually to the preparation of a mucli-iieeded 
work, namely, an atlas of the geography of India in ancient 
and medieval times. 

In proposing identifications of sites considerable caution 
is called for ; and Dr. Law shows that he is fully alive to this 
necessity. Some wild suggestions made by J. Beglar might 
well be left out of consideration. The following points may 
be noted for amendment in any new edition. The sentence 
(p. 32) in which it is suggested that Asanga’s Asmaka is the 
kingdom of the Assakenoi of the Greek writers ^Svhich lay 
to the east of the Sarasvati at a distance of about 25 miles 
from the sea on the Swat valley ” requires correction. It was 
the country, not the city (p. 182), of Kapilavastu that Hsiian- 
tsang describes as 4000 li in circuit. From Sravasti that 
pilgrim travelled south-east not south-west (p. 185) to the 
Kapilavastu country. The Elephanta caves should not be 
included in the'list of Buddhist cave temples (p. 194), having 
regard to Dr. Hirananda Sastrfs views expressed in his 
Guide to Elephanta (Delhi, 1934). 

A, 940. C. E. A. W, Oldham, 


Queen TiEUMALAMBA’S VAEADAMBIKABABnsrAYACAMPU, 
Edited by Lakshman Sabup. X 4f, pp. 3 + 34 + 
2 + 22 + 182. Lahore : Moti Lai Banarsi Das, n.d. 
[1937?]. Es. 2. 

This semi-historical romance, first published in the Lahore 
Oriental College Magazine, is a literary curiosity as having 
been written by a queen of Acyutaraya of the Vijayanagar 
dynasty, and may be found by students concerned with 
the sixteenth century to contain a few scraps of historical 
information, if, for instance, the place-names on p. 83 can 
he identified. But for lovers of Sanskrit literature it has little 
importance; the authoress, though rivalling Sana and his 
later imitators in learning and ingenuity, forgot that these 
are not the qualities which noake the Harmeanta so eminently 
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readable, and I find it difficult to accept Professor Laksliman 
Samp’s view that to invent a compound of unequalled length 
or to find an appropriate simile for a sunset in a hyena’s 
snout covered with blood constitutes a serious claim on our 
attention. 

The text itself is sound, and the labour of reading it is 
much lightened by the commentary added by the Principals 
of the Jaipur and Agra Sanskrit Colleges. 

A . 914 . E. H. Johnston. 

xIlnnual Reports of the Archeological Survey of India 
FOR THE YEARS 1 930-1, 1931-2, 1932-3, and 1933-4. 
Edited by C. L. Fabri. 2 parts. 13 x 10. Part I, 
pp. xxxiv + 252. Part II, pp. 116, pis. 154. Delhi : 
Manager of Publications, 1936. £3 17s. the two parts. 
Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India. No. 49 
Bijapur inscriptions. By Dr. M. Nazim. 13 x 10, 
pp. vi + 110, pis. 10. Delhi : Manager of Pubhcations, 
1936. 

The present issue of the Reports, brought out under the 
able editorship of Dr. Fabri, is a consolidation of the work 
of four years. It is unfortunate to learn that all the branches 
of the Archaeological Survey have suffered from a period of 
severe financial stress, which has curtailed or stopped some 
of the work, and that since 1932 systematic excavations 
have ceased at Mohenjo-daro. The reports are too extensive 
to be mentioned in detail. They include excavations at 
Harappa, Nagarjunikonda, Nalanda, and Taxila, and an 
enormous Buddhist monastery at Parharpur in Bengal. The 
important finds at Pagan include wall paintings that bring 
further evidence for the Mahayanism of Burma. 

Dr. Nazim’s work gives all the MusKm inscriptions at 
Bijapur so far as they are valuable from an historical or 
literary point of view. It also includes a , history of Bijapur 
and an account of the architecture. 

A , 834 , 833 . 


E. J. Thomas. 
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A Descriptive, Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Vangiya Sahitya Parishat. By Chintahaban 
Chakravarti. 9| X 7i; pp, 8 + xlv + 270. Calcutta : 
Vangiya SaMtya Parishat, 1935. Rs. 6.4. 

About 1600 MSS. are entered, the list being complete up 
to the year 1931. A few later accessions are mentioned in 
the introduction, which also gives a brief account of the more 
important works and quotes their opening and closing lines. 
MSS. of the FwcMmam, previously known only by name, 
and of other ritual digests are noted; and some of interest 
on grammar and kavya. The usual facts about each MS. are 
given : title, author, number of pages, date, script, and 
mention, if any, in other catalogues. Scholars will be grateful 
to Professor Chakravarti for his contribution to this important 
and slowly-advancing work. 

A . 601 , C. A. Rylands. 


Trilogie altindischer Machte und Feste der Vegeta- 
tion. n.d. epilogue dated 25th April, 1937 (p. 285). 
9| X 6J. pp. xii + 238 (Kama) + 267 (Bali) + 339 
(Indra), in one volume. Zurich, Leipzig : Max Niehans, 
1937. 

To appreciate these ingenious and discursive essays, the 
reader should begin with the Epilogue (p. 271), wherein the 
author explains how he reached his own realization of the 
meaning of old Indian nature-myths and nature worships. 
He owes much to Mannhardt (whom he knew well), but 
confesses that he studied Frazer in the one-volume Golden 
Bough till his own book was in proofs. 

Consequently much has been written which might have 
been put otherwise, or omitted. The Indian deities, Bali, 
Kama, Indra, and Varuna, are studied solely as deities of 
vegetation and fertility, and in their chthonic aspects, with 
copious illustrations from early literature and modern ritual 
and tradition. 
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Tlie elaborate concordance of proper names and other things 
such as amulets, ashes, bananas, bees, mentioned in the text, 
will make the book useful for reference apart from its special 
scope ; and the appendix on the magical use of bells will 
interest classical and medieval archaeologists, as well as 
oriental 

A. 960 , J. L. Myres. 


lNDii\N AND Western Philosophy : A Study in Contrasts. 

By Betty Heimann.7|- x 5, pp. 156. London: George 

Allen and Unwin, 1937. 55. 

As the sub-title indicates, Dr. Heimann is specially con- 
cerned to make clear the essential difference between the 
anthropometric conceptions of Western thought and the 
cosmic outlook of India. Quite consistently her last chapter 
recognizes, but only to point out the superficial character of, 
the modern rapprochement of East and West. She pursues the 
doctrine through theology, ontology, ethics, logic, aesthetics, 
history, and applied science. Her views are ingenious and 
interesting, but the effort to carry out the antithesis systemati- 
cally inevitably leads to undue emphasis and to imperfect 
presentation, as markedly in the contrast between Western 
and Indian drama (pp. 106, 107). Nor is it probable that 
the characterization of the Indian philosophical outlook as 
transcendental materialism really expresses well its funda- 
mental character. But in these issues differences of view 
are inevitable. 

More definite dissent is called for on some philological 
details. It is unwise to abandon the original and to render 
esa atma samaJi plusind '' this Atman is the same in the ant ’I 
The version of (pp. 50~2) as capacity for measuring is 
wholly uninviting, and mdyds as measurable empirical objects 
should have been supported by examples, which will be hard to 
find. Visaya as '' the single object separated, ox literally untied, 
from the group ” (p. 85) is as unlikely as the derivation of 
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tliat and other terms from observation of geological con- 
ditions ; pratyahsam as ‘^reference back (prati) to or towards 
the eye '' (p. 80) is strange, and to rank smara ox smrti with 
ammdna as names of inference is misleading, while bhaki 
as ''reciprocal participation'’ (p. 70) is speculative. Even 
more so is the view (p. 68) that the Bnddhist use of dhama 
in logic is to describe phenomena as fixed and definite objects, 
and that sunya has etymologically the sense of an excessive 
and therefore nnlimited entity (p. 54). That mysticism means 
literally "combining things which had been separated, so 
as to restore their primal unity ” (p. 95), mwed being a technical 
medical term meaning " to unite " (p. 95), is most unlikely, 
but in any case should have been put forward as a mere 
guess. Nor is it at all clear that samtosa is literally " to 
silence oneself” (p. 76). The name Aryans does not mean 
inhabitants of Iran (p. 21), and the difference between Plato 
and Aristotle based on their use of theoria and systema or 
systasis respectively (pp. 27, 28) cannot be reconciled with 
their actual use of these terms. Nor is it clear why Sophocles 
should be credited with an Oedipus Basileus, when he himself 
would have styled it simply Oedipus and the later style has 
Tyrannus, and the English name of his later play is Oedipus 
at Golonus. Nor is the ascription of the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad to circa 1000 b.c. at all plausible. 

A, 992. A. BeBRIEDALE KeITH. 


PrakaA Ed- Thakxjr Abjxjn Singh. Central India Number. 
6th Year, No. 48, October, 1937. 94 x 7-|, pp. 102 + 186, 
illustrations. Eewa : D. B. Tareporevala, 1937. 

The editor of the Prahash deserves congratulations for 
the high standard which he has succeeded in maintaining 
for over five years in his well-known and well-produced 
magazine. A feature of his enterprise has been the special 
numbers, the latest of which contains a copiously illustrated 




INDIA : A SHORT CULTURAL HISTORY 


series of articles on the States of Central India, their rulers, 
customs, and development, written partly in Hindi and 
partly in English. 

Eewa and its neighbouring States have an ancient and 
varied history, and the whole region has a character and 
traditions of its own, of which its inhabitants are rightly proud. 
It is the aim of Pmhash, while not forgetting the past, to 
point out the prospects of growth and progress — economic, 
industrial, and agricultural— which the future promises in 
a region of which the resources are unusually great. 

Pmkash is a stimulating publication, and is conducted 
on lines which will be approved by all well-wishers of India’s 
advancement under new conditions. 

7. J. V. S. Wilkinson. 


India : A Short Cultural History. By H. 6 . Rawlinson, 
10 X 6, pp. XV -f 452. London : The Cresset Press. 


The Cresset Historical Series, under the editorship of 
Professor 0. G. Seligman, P.R.S., already included volumes on 
China, Japan, and Russia, and in 1937 this further volume 
was added from the pen of Mr. H. G. Rawlinson, who has 
himself had a distinguished career as an educational officer 
in India and who bears a name which, to members of our 
Society, must always be clarum et venerabile His book 
is styled a short ” cultural History, and whether a volume 
of some 450 large pages can be classed as short ” is perhaps 
open to discussion, but no reader who is interested in the 
subject will be disposed to quarrel with the length of the 
work. : 

It evidently aims at being a great deal more than a scholastic 
treatise or a mere chronicle of events. If an Orientalist, for 
instance, should be annoyed by some anomalies in the 
distressing business of accentuation, or if a pedantic historian 
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should demur at being told,, that Sir Thomas Roe visited 
Agra and that the battle of Sabraon was fought in the Second 
Sikh War, their quemlousness might well be deprecated, as 
being wide of the mark. The object of the book seems to be 
to supply us with no more scholastic and historical matter 
than is enough to enable us to appreciate the development 
of the cultural aspect of the people, and in this it may be 
said to achieve a marked success. Dynastic and other chrono- 
logical details are suitably dealt with in summaries at the 
end of each chapter and the main stream of the narrative is 
so arranged as to give us, in its appropriate setting, an 
arresting view of the general culture of the people at each 
period and in each tract of country. The story is told in 
smooth and attractive language and we are carried on with 
something like enthusiasm from point to point. The writer 
has incorporated the results of most of the recent published 
information available and he has greatly enhanced the pleasure 
of his readers by the introduction of admirable quotations 
from old travellers and chroniclers. He has been able to 
give to Southern India the attention which it deserves, but 
which it does not always get in the standard Indian Histories, 
and he has struck out a very fascinating line in his description 
of influences such as Buddhism in countries outside India. 

In a work of this kind there is always the question of 
the amount of space to be allotted to the '' British Period ’b 
Pierre Loti writes of India sans les Anglais ”, and General 
Gouraud of India “ avec les Anglais It is a case of Non 
tecum possum vivere nec sine te In the book under review, 
which is concerned with culture only and which keeps quite 
clear of modern politics, a reasonable course seems to have 
been taken. While little enough is told us of the historical 
sequences of the last two hundred years, the reaction of 
British contact on Indian education, religion, and literature 
is carefully and sympathetically dealt with. 

The maps are clear and useful, and so are the numerous 
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illustrations, but the value of the excellent full-page plates 
would have been enhanced if the subject of each could have 
been indicated on the plate itself. 

B . 42 . E. D. Maclagan. 


Lb Tbaite de l’Actb de Vasubandhu : Kabmasiddhi- 
PBAKARANA : Traduction, Versions Tibetaine et 

Chinoise, avec une Introduction et, en Appendice, la 
Traduction du Chapitre XVII de la Madhyamakavxtti. 
Par Etienne Lamotte. Extrait des Melanges Chinois 
et Bouddhiques ; I’lnstitut Beige des Hautes Etudes 
Chinoises, Vol. IV. 10 X 6|, pp. 144, pis. 6. Bruges : 
Impiimerie Sainte Catherine, 1936. 

The reviewer as exponent has, in view of the ample title, 
nothing further to add, save perhaps to remark that, in 
actual order, “ Introduction ” and the French Translation 
need to be inverted. As commentator I may just describe the 
Introduction as being descriptive of late Buddhist scholastic 
dogmatics, and in no way historical. Had the latter aspect 
been undertaken, the author might have given us a few words 
on what he means by calling tw'O of a list of three “ premiers 
documents bouddhiques” the “proto-canon magadhien” 
and “ the Pali canon inaugurated by the communities of 
Kausambi-Sanchi-Malava ” respectively. He might also 
have qualified the Anguttara saying (belonging ? apparently 
to the former of the two), which is quoted as basic for the 
whole treatise. This {Sixes, No, 63) says, that “ cetana 
is action, that one acts, in deed, word, thought, having 
cetayitva ”. Now to render cetana, by will (volition), when the 
word is kin to thought (citta), raises the interesting point, 
how far the depreciation in the much stronger word Mma, 
not to speak of Tcmtu, may have led to the substitution of 
relatively weak, derived terms like cetana and saiikapfa 
for the fundamentally important idea of that self-expression 
by radiant activity which we really mean by “will”. It 
JBAS. APEIL 1939. , 20 
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does not Mp matters by sajdng, with. Buddhist scholastics, 
'' the Lord said so.’' Historical criticism reminds ns that 
we are not warranted in saying that, in the Sixes division 
of the Ahguttara, we have a single ij)se dixit of Gotama 
Sakyamuni. Centuries of oral teaching came between the 
one and the other. 

The main value of the work lies in its presentation of 
different views of Buddhist scholastics about the act (fcarman), 
viz. those of Sarvastivadins, down to Madhyamakas, whereby 
comparison becomes possible. Largely, it is true, between 
words and words. The dreariness of such a subject, where 
evolution of values plays no part, evokes gratitude to the 
author of the research devoted to it. 

B, 76. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


Living with Lepchas. A Book about the Sikkim Himalayas. 
By John Morris. Who also took the photographs which 
illustrate it. x 6^. pp. xiii + 312, ills. 77, maps 2. 
London : William Heinemann, 1938. 155. 

The author. Major Morris, who was a member of the 
Everest Expedition in 1922, and again in 1936, was so taken 
by the Talung Valley of Sikkim, through which they passed, 
that he returned there in 1937 under the auspices of the 
William Wyse studentship of Social Anthropology, of the 
University of Cambridge, and spent four months living among 
Lepchas, in the village of Lingtem, and has recorded his 
observations, and the very full accounts of their lives and 
customs, which the inmates of the monastery and the villagers 
gave him. It is not possible in the short space of this review 
to do more than indicate the contents of this very interesting 
book. 

The Lepchas, who are a simple and illiterate people, and 
living what is more or less a communal life, are rapidly 
disappearing before the more educated and virile Nepali 
and Bhutea immigrants into Sikkim. For this reason the 
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author selected that portion of the country which has been 
reserved for Lepchas only, where their life and customs 
continue unaffected by intercourse and intermarriage with 
other races ; though, even here, they are getting under the 
control of moneylenders from outside. The author estimates 
that the total pure Lepcha population of Sitkim is somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of 13,000 only, and as their birth-rate 
is low, which is probably due to their almost promiscuous 
sexual relations and innate addiction to drink, their dis- 
appearance as a distinct race would appear to be only a 
matter of time. 

Polyandry of the “ adelphic ” type which prevails in 
Tibet exists among them, but is rare. Forty pages are devoted 
to “Sex ”, their habits in regard to which are described with 
an amount of detail which may be required by a student of 
comparative culture or a psycho-analyst, but are not needed 
by others. 

Buddhism of the unreformed Nying-ma-pa sect, in which 
the Lamas are married, was introduced from Tibet in the 
seventeenth century, but the rehgion of the people continues 
to be mainly a belief in one Good Spirit, and certain lesser 
ones, and an innumerable number of evil spirits, which 
cause diseases and all other evils, and require to be continually 
propitiated. 

Some of the author’s observations are open to question. 
The book is illustrated with thirty-three plates of excellent 
and well selected photographs taken by the author. 

£■ 162 . E. H. C. Walsh. 

India in Portuguese Literature. By Dr. Ethel M. 
Pope. Pubhshed by the authority of the Osmania 
University, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

This work, which, as the author states in the Preface, was 
originally in the form of a thesis, is a survey, of admirable 
thoroughness, of the literary relationships between Portugal 
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and her Indian possessions. The author has interpreted the 
term Literature in its wider sense as comprising any written 
expression of thought and has included in her review notes 
on works of Indo-Portuguese interest embracing a wide range 
of subjects. Profusely documented and annotated, and of 
extensive scope, Dr. Pope’s book as a work of reference is 
of a high order and of as great value to research workers in 
Portugal as to those in Goa. 

The influence on Portuguese literature exercised by the 
discovery of India is traced with continuity and clarity from 
the time of Camoes down to the nineteenth century. Dr. Pope 
stresses the importance of the Archives in Goa, remarking, 
however, that ''the numbers of documents on India in 
Goa is a mere nothing in comparison with those existing still 
unpublished in the Archives and Libraries of Portugal”. 

In the last chapter, Dr. Pope covers ground hitherto 
unexplored by English authors for she deals with the school 
of literature founded in Portuguese India during the 
nineteenth century and which, although still in its initial 
stage, has a promising future. Already it has been productive 
in the realms of history, poetry, and science. Among the 
many interesting themes to which the attention of the reader 
is drawm is that of the influence of Portuguese on Oriental 
languages and vice versa. Dr. Pope quotes Monsenhor 
Dalgado, author of A Infiuencia do vocabuldrio Poriugnes 
em linguas Asidticas and Glossdrio Luso-Asidtico, She 
enumerates the principal works on Indology published during 
the present century and, referring to Indo-Portuguese poetry, 
emphasizes that the verse produced in India is deeply imbued 
with Indian sentiment as well as being enriched with Indian 
terms. 

The numerous quotations from the original Portuguese, 
together with English translations, enhance both the interest 
and value of Dr. Pope’s book which embraces scholarly details 
respecting works on scientific research, born of the revival 
and extension of cultural interests in Goa. 
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Dr. Pope’s efforts should direct the attention of many 
English readers towards Indo-Portuguese as well as Portuguese 
literature, ioT India in Portuguese Literature opens up a 
wide field for extensive reading and study. 

b,212. E- Rosenthal. 


Art, Archaeology, Anthropology 

Archeological Remains and Excavations at Bairat. 
By Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni. 9| x 7. pp. 40, 
pis. iL Jaipur State : Dept, of Archaeology and Historical 
Research, 1937. 8 annas. 

This is the first publication of its kind issued by the Jaipur 
State, and as it will probably be followed by other reports 
of a like nature, it would have been better, perhaps, if the 
date of this first number (1936-7) had been printed on the 
title page. The Darbar has only recently formed a Department 
of Archaeology and Historical Research and Mr. Daya Ram 
Sahni, late of the Archaeological Survey of India, is its first 
Director. 

The first eighteen pages of the volume contain descriptions 
of various monuments in the State, which are generally the 
opinions or reports of discoveries by previous writers in 
condensed form, though the author has done some original 
research work in connection with some of them. The remainder 
of the Report is a description of the Rai Bahadur’s own excava- 
tions of an interesting Buddhist shrine and monastery, of prob- 
ably the Asoka period, at Bljak-ki-Pahari. The account would 
have been more easily understood if it had been supported by a 
key plan of the whole site as it is difficult to follow the 
relationship of the monastery with the, Circular Temple. 
One would have thought, too, that the temple would be 
the more important feature of the site, but its description 
has been relegated almost to the end of the chapter. A plan 
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of this building has been given, but its usefulness is anuch 
diminished owing to the fact that the scale is incorrect as, 
in its reproduction, the plate has been reduced and the 
scale of feet given at the top is no longer applicable. 

B . 65 . J. F. Blakiston. 


Burmese Drama. A Study, with Translations, of Burmese 
Plays. By Maung Htin" Aung. 8| x 5|, pp. viii + 258. 
London : Humphrey Milford : Oxford University Press, 
1937. Ik. u: 

Extant Burmese dramatic literature belongs to the century 
1785-1885. Dramatists include a few famous writers connected 
with the court, and, towards the end of the period, a number 
of competent playwrights who composed their works in 
British Burma. 

Maung Htin Aung does not give a quite complete account 
of this branch of Burmese literature. He has, however, studied 
a number of the plays and gives translated extracts from 
them in appendices — ^which would have been more useful 
had he stuck closer to the originals. 

The book is unfortunately not free from inaccuracies : 
in particular, any remark in the nature of an obiter dictum 
requires careful verification before acceptance. Subject to 
this caution, it may be recommended to European readers 
as containing a considerable body of information on a little 
known subject. 

■B. 41 , J. A. Stewart. 

L' Evolution ;du Stupa en Asie. Les symbolismes bit 
Stupa. By GtISBERt Combaz. Melanges chinois et 
bouddhiques publies par ITnstitut Beige des Hautes 
fitudes Chinoises. Vol. IV, 10 x 6-|. pp. 125, figs. 49. 
Bruges : Imprimerie Sainte Catherine, 1937. 

In two previous writings ^ Monsieur Combaz has given an 
excellent account of the architectural development of that 
^ Reviewed: 1937, pp. 322 ff. 
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most typical of Buddiiist moauments, the Stupa, first in 
India and then in all countries where Buddhism has 
penetrated. In the present volume the author deals with 
the symbolism underlying — or should we say : attached to 1 — 
the stupa as a whole, its constituent parts, and the various 
motifs employed in its decoration. The principle by which 
the author is guided in his investigation is summed up in 
the following sentence (p. 6) : “ H n’en demeure pas moins 
certain que le symbolisme fut a la base de toute representation 
graphique dans T Asie tout entiere, qui ne connut point comme 
rOccident le concept de Tart pour Tart, de Fornement sans 
signification, rien que pour sa beaute.’’ 

While reading this absolute pronouncement, we are reminded 
of the illumining pages devoted by an eminent French author, 
Smile Male, to the question of symbolism with regard to 
the Gothic Art of France. While admitting the prevalence 
of symbolic representation in this art, that distinguished writer 
warns against an exaggeration which sees symbolism every- 
where. 

The remarks which he makes on this subject^ 
our opinion, also to Indian art, which in its spirit 
is so closely akin to the medieval art of the West. 
It seems to us a fundamental mistake to see in the Eastern 
artist a being exclusively moved by '' spiritual ’’ motives and 
insensible, as it were, to the beauty of the forms of the 
jwaloJca — ^the world of the living. In present-day India the 
visitor is struck by that exuberant love of decoration which 
is one of the most obvious characteristics of the Indian people. 
May not we assume that the master-builders and masons of 
ancient India were largely prompted by that same passion 
of beautifying 1 

The assumption of absolute symbolism is bound to lead 
to strange conclusions. As a signal example let us take the 
basement of the Barabudur of Java, which was found to 
encase a square basement of smaller dimensions, the latter 
^ I^mile Male, Uart rdigieux du XJIle sihU m JPmwie, Paris, 1910, p. 65. 
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being decorated witb a series of panels wbicb had been left 
unfinished. The obvious raison d'etre of this encasement, as 
was at once assumed by its discoverer, the Dutch engineer, 
Dr. IJ^ierman, was that the gigantic pile, while still in 
progress, showed signs of subsiding and that, in order to 
prevent a catastrophe, it was decided to enlarge the lower- 
most terrace, although this implied the sacrifice of the 
sculptural decoration of the original basement. This simple 
explanation, however, has not satisfied some scholars like 
Monsieur Mus, who, in his exhaustive study of the Barabudiir, 
propounds the view that the extension of the basement was 
a premeditated affair and that the reliefs were thus concealed 
from view purposely parce que faisant partie du microcosme 
que les inities se reservent comme y antra a Tabri de tons 
les regards’’. Monsieur Combaz, while adopting the thesis 
advanced by the French savant with so great learning, 
observes (p. 81) : Le blocage et les bas-reliefs ont pour 

but de placer sous les pieds des saints qui commencent leiir 
ascension spirituelle, le monde qu’ils vieiinent de quitter, 
et le texte illustre par ces bas-reliefs n’est autre que le 
KarmavibJiahga, la Classification des actes ; ils representent 
les tourments du Monde des Desirs.” 

In this connection it is of some interest to observe that 
a similar case was noticed by Mr. Henry Cousens, while 
excavating a Buddhist stupa at Mirpur-lias in Sind, but 
there the basement was decorated with seated Buddha- 
figures in niches.^ It seems hard to account for the conceal- 
ment of these figures from motives of symbolic edification. 

It is clear that symbolic interpretations like the one quoted 
above can neither be proved nor disproved. This Monsieur 
Combaz is the first to admit., He wisely remarks that we 
cannot possibly know the secret intention of the man who 
built the first stupa nor of the artisan who initiated such and 
such a mode of decoration. Literary explanations based on 
symbolism are rare, and occur in late texts. In fact, they give 
^ Ann, Rep. A.S.L, 1909-1910, p. 82. 
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the impression of being aftertbouglits. It mainly depends 
on the modem arcliseologist's mental inclination whether 
he discerns symbolism and on his ingenuity, whether his 
symbolical interpretation will be more or less acceptable. 
Some such explanations advanced nowadays would perhaps 
have startled the original architect and sculptor. 

But although a modern archmologist, too, may have his 
doubts with regard to some of the examples of stupa symbolism 
quoted in the treatise of Monsieur Combaz, the author has 
done a useful work in collecting, arranging, and summarizing 
all that has been written on the subject. His work is, more- 
over, profusely illustrated by means of a large number of 
text-illustrations reproduced from drawings. These repro- 
ductions, it is true, do not always render justice to the sesthetic 
value of the objects represented, but they answer the purpose 
of the book. 

Before concluding this review, we may offer a few notes 
and queries made in the course of its perusal. We hope 
that both the author and the readers of this Journal will 
accept them as an appreciative contribution to his work. 

The author is of opinion (p. 2) that the occurrence of the 
liarmiM on the top of the dome is difficult to explain from 
an architectural point of view. But see Sir John MarshalTs 
Guide to Sanchi, 2nd ed., p. 35. 

As regards the date of erection of the Great Stupa of Sanchi 
in its original form, there is good reason to assume that it 
was due to Asoka (p. 17 ; cf. Marshall, op. cit,, p. 33). 

The author states that from the fourth to the eighth century 
the most important changes in the form of the stupa took 
place ; foremost among those changes he mentions the 
adoption of a rectangular (sometimes polygonal) ground-plan 
for the base of the dome (p. 22). It will be remembered 
that the Great Stupa of Kaniska at Peshawar, excavated 
by Dr. Spooner, was raised on a square substructure ; but 
it is, of course, uncertain whether this represents the original 
condition of that famous monument. 
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In one of the smaller stupas of Nagarjunikonda Mr. Long- 
hurst found 't a few bones ” of an ox and a deer (p. 27). 
These bones, however, were not enshrined in a relic-casket, 
and their occurrence may well have been merely accidental. 
The author’s observation regarding the incompetence of the 
'' inventeurs ” to distinguish human from animal bones 
seems justified, and should make us wary of drawing far- 
reaching conclusions from the finding of these ‘‘ relics 

The author (p. 38) follows Monsieur Mus in assuming a 
close connection between the dome {anda, lit. '‘egg”) of 
the stupa and the world conceived as the Brahmanda. But 
is it not somewhat dangerous to explain certain features of 
Buddhist architecture from conceptions met with in the 
Puranas ? Both, no doubt, are products of the Indian mind, 
but the Indian mind in the course of the ages exhibits a 
great deal of diversity. Still greater is the danger if the 
Brahmanas are adduced as witnesses. 

Stupas erected in honour of a Idng, as far as we know, have 
not been discovered (p. 70) ; but it is noteworthy that the 
MaMparinihbdnasutta (ed. Childers, p. 62) mentions the 
rdjd cakhavatti among the four categories of persons who 
are considered worthy of a thupa. 

Among the Buddhist sculptures of Mathura, as far as we 
remember, no example of Gaja-Laksmi is found (p. 96), but 
a few years ago explorations at Kosam, the ancient Kausambi, 
have produced a fragmentary torana-heam in Mathura style 
which in its centre shows the well-known device of Laksmi 
standing between two miniature elephants. It is curious 
that this group is flanked by an elephant of larger size and 
by a bulL^ 

The stupa worshipped by elephants (p. 108) is rather 
legendary than symbolical. 

Mr. Longhurst’s interpretation of the reliefs on an usmsa- 
slab from Nagarjunikonda is ingenious but conjectural (p. 107). 

^ Ann. BibLI.A,, ix, plate 
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Cuneiform 


Monsieur Combaz’s book is remarkably free from misprints. 
Only a few occur in Indian names, such as Kantaka cetya 
(p. 31 ; read cetkja), Kandmya (p. 85 ; read Kaundinya), and 
Sarvasattvwpriyadaisana (p. 86 ; read darsana). 

n Ai J. Ph. Vogel. 


ObaMxUaibe Agoabibnnb. By Gr. Ryckmans. Bibliotheque 
du Museon, 6. 11 X TJ, pp. xvi + 110 + 27. Louvain : 
Bureaux du Museon, 1938. Belgas 18. . 

;fiLEMENTS b’AcCADIEN (AsSYRIEN-BaBYLONIEN) (NotIONS DE 
Grammaire). By M. Rutten. 10 x 6|-, pp. 99. Paris : 
Lib. d’Amerique et d’ Orient, Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1937. 

The chance which has caused these two works to appear 
almost simultaneously, and thus enabled them to be reviewed 
together, has not been so unlucky as to produce, as might 
be feared, two books covering the same ground. Both, 
indeed, are explicitly addressed aux debutants but 
Father Eyckmans justifiably anticipates a wider usefulness 
for his grammar, while the purpose of Mile. Rutten is to 
provide a manual of practical use to learners beginning the 
study of Assyrian inscriptions, similar to certain others 
already in existence, the best of which is still, it may be 
held, L. W. King’s First Steps in Assyrian, despite its surprising 
absence from Father Ryckmans’ '' Bibliographie a Fusage 
des debutants However, it is but fair to add that Mile. 
Rutten’s work, though complete in itself, really covers only 
one part of such a book as King’s, and is designed to be 
followed by '' un syllabaire et un choix de textes avec 
glossaire 

Father Ryckmans is so distinguished in a very different 
branch of Semitic studies that it is almost as much a surprise 
as a pleasure to find him the author of an Alckadian grammar. 
The undertaking is not one which has lately attracted 
specialists in the '' cuneiform ’’ languages ; in a recent survey 
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of Mesopotamian studies, it has been asserted that a historical 
grammar of the Akkadian language is ''a most urgent need at 
the present time Explanation of this possibly lies in the 
word '' historical ”, for the specialists (and, of course, Father 
Ryckmans too) are aware how far this desideratum would 
lead them. He therefore disclaims any intention of dealing 
with this development of his subject or with comparative 
grammar, though neither can in practice be completely 
avoided, in view of the many centuries through which the 
Akkadian speech lived and can still be followed, and the 
necessity of taking into account at least the two principal 
dialects, Babylonian and Assyrian. Subject to these conscious 
restrictions, the author has produced an excellently clear and 
practical account of what is most securely ascertained, though 
the very directness of his statement is occasionally a danger 
when he applies it, for example, to such a topic as accentuation, 
that is, when he forgets for a moment the limitations that 
he has accepted. Two excellent features are the frequency 
of tabular summaries and the use of direct ocular (as it w^ere) 
designations for the forms of the root, such as iptams or 
uptamrras instead of the i, 2 or ii, 3 and the like, so teasing 
and difficult to embody. The paradigms at the end of the 
book are particularly comprehensive and most useful. 

The few following observations may be added without 
attempting discussion of subjects not within the scope of 
the book : § 6, writing from left to right — ^not actually 
until the later period ; this would have been worth a brief 
remark. § 7, AN, in Sumerian an, in Akkadian and ilu, a 
rather misleading statement. In the following section, that 
determinatives ‘‘ ne s’enoncent pas ” is too absolute ; is the 
writing for iUi found ? § 13, the principal feature of the 
numeration, the use of the sexagesimal system, might at least 
have been mentioned. § 18, under “ Spirantes ” the sub- 
headings sourdes ” and sonores ” should change places . 
§ 239, this account of the energic form is too summary, 
and the same might be said of §§ 253 ff. on the meaning of the 
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verbal themes. But this is a rather melancholy subject in all 
Akkadian grammars, which do not seem willing enough to 
admit that the usage may often depend upon idiom, not 
necessarily accountable. § 303, attadi IcardH, '' je levai (?) mon 
camp.” § 367, xesid abiktasun ion abitasufiy hut abiktu is not the 
proper rendering of this ideogram. In the following section 
is, of course, a mistake ; this incorrect equivalent of 
the vertical wedge appears elsewhere in the neighbouring 
sections., 

Mile. Rutten’s is an unpretentious, but in general 

adequate, aid to the beginner in Assyrian. It is reproduced 
from, typescript, which generally comes out clearly, or, in 
the passages involving cuneiform, from manuscript, which is 
sometimes less successful. A short sketch of the essen- 
tials of the grammar is interspersed with examples and 
exercises in which cuneiform is used, accompanied by 
transcription and translation, but in the longer exercises 
at the end these latter are separated from the cuneiform 
text. In this occasional use of cuneiform is revealed the 
greatest disadvantage of the book, namely, that it provides 
no means of learning the cuneiform signs, which seems 
indispensable in a.ny primer, for everybody knows that this 
is by far the hardest part of the beginner’s task ; and without 
this the examples given in cuneiform can hardly be more 
than a source of puzzlement to the reader. It is true, as already 
noticed, that the author contemplates following this book 
with '' un syllabaire et un choix de textes”, but it must 
seem that either these parts should have appeared together, 
or cuneiform should have been excluded from the iSlemeTits 
entirely, 
ii, m, 108 . 


C. J. Gadix 
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Islam 

Jahja b. al~Husain b. al-Mu’ayyad AL-jAMANi's Anba’ 
al-Zaman FI Ahbar aL'Jamak: Anfange des Zaidi- 
tentums in Jemen. Textkritiscke Teilausgabe u.s.w. von 
Mohamed Madi. (Studien zm Gescliickte und Iviiltur des 
Islamischen Orients, IX.) 10 x 7, pp. 32 + 80. Berlin 
and Leipzig : Walter de Gruyter and Co., 1936. 

In Lane Poole’s Mohammadan Dynasties there is a list 
of the Hassid Imams, which is, he admits, confused with 
uncertain dates. Fresh information about the second, third, 
and fourth in his list is furnished by the text edited by 
Mr. Madi, extracted from a very late work, whose author 
died A.H. 1110, but containing materials drawn from earlier 
sources, some of which are unpublished and others inaccessible. 
The period covered by the extract is from a.h. 280 to 322 ; 
it is filled with petty wars, in which the Imams al-Hadi and 
al-Xasir distinguish themselves, and adds very considerably 
to our knowledge of the conquests effected and the ravages 
wrought by the Qarmatians, who for a time established 
themselves in Yaman. It is very rich in local names, which 
the editor has in most cases been able to elucidate from 
Hamdani, Yaqtit, and other authorities, but some would 
seem to be otherwise unknown. He has also given valuable 
notes on the tribes and personages mentioned in the narrative. 
His Introduction deals with the historiography of Yaman 
and the reasons for selecting this text for publication, and 
is followed by a specimen translation in German with 
commentary. 

In Hamdani’ s geography there are letters to and about 
the 'Abbasid governors of Yaman in the second century 
of the Hi] rah ; it would seem that during the unrest beginning 
with the murder of Mutawakkil in the third century the 
central government lost control of this distant province, 
where independent dynasties arose. Mr. Madi with justice 
is astonished at the ignorance which evp Tabari displays 
about the region. 

A 
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A Monograph on Moslem Calligraphy. By M. Ziauddin. 
Visva-Bharati Studies, No. 7. 9f x 6|, pp. 2 -f 72, 
ills. 163. Calcutta : Visva-Bharati Bookshop, 1936. Rs. 4. 

The author’s aim has been to give the readers of the 
fisva-Bliarati Quarterly a general idea of the characters 
and history of Moslem calligraphy ”, Even so the work 
can scarcely be said to have succeeded in its object. * To 
write on such a subject, which had not so far been treated 
with the comprehensiveness . . . required ”, without the 
necessary background and before a thorough study of the 
available material was made, was in our opinion a mistake. 
Some ugly specimens and styles (mostly borrowed from Huart^) 
reproduced on pp. 51, 60, 63-9, 70, and 71, show a certain 
insufficiency of insight into the aesthetic side of Islamic 
calligraphy. Of the errors I have noted, I mention the follow- 
ing : the attribution of the lines in fig. 24 and fig. 26 to the 
Qur’an ; taking the letters L.A.M. to represent the con- 
fession of Islam (p. 11) ; calling fig. 33 a 3rd century 
Koran ” (p. 17) ; attributing '' the golden inscription on the 
Prophet’s Mosque ” to Klialid (p. 18) ; connecting Khalil ibn 
Ahmad and '' Ali bin Kusai ” [?] with the development of 
the Kufic script (p. 19) ; words such as Al-Jali, Sijjalat, 
Salasi, Salasin, Shafa, Bayasanghar, etc. ; calling '' Estran- 
gelo script ” one of the Kufic styles ; the assumption that 
Haram was the style used in letters addressed to ladies ” 
(p. 19) ; reading 109 miles instead of 209 on fig. 32. 

Again, Yaqut Musta'simi’s refusal of '' two hundred million 
misqals of gold ” (which would amount to several hundred 
tons) in return for a copy of the Shifa of Avicenna (p. 39), and 
the extraordinary number of the inhabitants of Bagdad 
(p. 76) can only be regarded as fables. 

The most common and accessible works in English seem 

^ In passing it may be observed that Hnart^s statements in Ms work, 
Les Caliigraphes, etc., should not be taken seriously unless they are supported 
by reliable sources. ; . 
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to have been utilized largely in the preparation of this 
book. 

The book is nicely produced and the numerous illustrations 
are, for the most part, well chosen. 

B. 144, __ MoJTABA MiNOVI. 

Gamt' al-Haqa’iq bi-tagrib al-'ala'iq. Origen y Texto 
por M. J. Casas y Maneique. 10| x 6|, pp. xv + 58 
+ 22. Upsala : Almquist and Wiksell, Impresores, 1937, 

This work is an edition of a Sufi manual existing in a unique 
MS. of the Upsala University Library, attributed in a heading 
to the famous Ghazali, but shown by the editor to be later 
by some centuries, and regarded by him as an abridgment 
of a treatise Tuhfat al-Safamli, translated by Asin l^alacios 
in El Islam cristianizado (Madrid, 1931) as a work of Ibn 
‘Arab!, but to be assigned to one Bistami near a.h. 700. 
It is largely made up of extracts copied verbatim from 
Suhrawardi’s 'AwdriJ al-Ma'drif, and others which might 
be a literal translation of a Persian treatise Mirsdd al-Ibad 
of one Dayah. These are printed in parallel columns with 
the text as its sources”. In a learned Introduction the 
editor furnishes evidence for the results at which he has 
arrived. 

The abridgment is at times somewhat drastic. In Einn’s 
Marabouts et Khouan, p. 301, a table is given taken from 
some Khalwati work, wherein a particular colour is assigned 
to a particular type of soul. As might be expectedj the types 
or stages are seven : the second is the Lawwdmah with colour 
yellow. In the extract from the Mirsdd, p. 37, the colour of 
the Lawwdmah is given as blue, but the stages to which red, 
green, yellow, and white belong are mentioned. The Arabic 
mentions the colours blue, green, one like smoke, and white, 
but only locates the green. If the Spanish translation of the 
Tuhfah is literal, it only mentions blue and green, but locates 
neither. Hence there is a possibility that that work and the 
Garni' aLHaqd'iq are independent copies of some other ; and 
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since the Lawwdmah is unlikely, to have been assigned a 
colour without the other souls being provided with the like, 
the Mirsdtl is probably an abridgment of some older work. 

This edition appears to be a thesis for the D.PhiL degree, 
well earned by conscientious research and accurate scholar- 
ship. In the Arabic text I have only noticed one misprint, 
p. 31a, 6a f., for 

BASS. D. S. Margoliouth. 


Das Bild des Fruhislam in ber arabischen Dichtung 

VON BER HiGRA BIS ZUM TOBE BES KaLIFEN 'UmAR | 

1-23 D.H. UNB 622-644 KCh. Von Omar Z. | 

Farrukh, B.A. 9-| X 6|, pp. XV + 142. Leipzig : I 

Druck der August Pries GMBH. London : Luzac, 

1937. 7s. Qd. ^ 

This work is an attempt at tracing the penetration of || 

Islamic ideas into Arabic versification during the first quarter 
of the first century of the Hijrah. With great care and 
industry the author has collected from such sources as are 
available verses belonging to the period, located them 
chronologically, and tabulated the occurrences in them of 
Qur’anic words and ideas. As an example of the pains taken 
attention may be called to Tahelle /, wherein figures are 
given for the occurrence of the names and attributes of the 
Deity for each of eleven years, in verses emanating from 
Medinah or from outside Medinah respectively. Perhaps the 
inferences drawn are not always quite convincing ; thus in 
proof of the proposition that the Muslims preferred the title 
Rasul for their Prophet to Nabl it is shown that during the 
years a.h. 1 to 13 the former appears in verses at least 135 
times, the latter some 110. Since in the profession of faith 
he is called by the former, we should have expected the 
numerical difference to have been much greater. , - , 

The pamphlet contains interesting studies of words, such : 
as din and birr, and illustrations of both the introduction , 

W 
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of new serLtiments derived from Islam and the occasional 
survival of pre-Islamic ideas. The author promises fuller 
treatment of some subjects in subsequent publications. 

p. 64. The line OU ^ 

J J is rendered Da sind manche Kirchen in Sam 

{Syrien) mit den Priestern und dem MarmorscJmmh verhssen 
warden. 

It is evident that is a misprint in the Isabah (ii, 57, 

ed. Cairo) for '' mosaic 

The word in the line ascribed to Hassan b. Thabit, 

p. 62, ^ is Wanting in the 

dictionaries. Mr. Farrukh renders voller Entmstung war, 
wenn man ihm ein Unrecht zumutete. Etymologically it 
should mean no more than venturesome 

A. 928, D. S. MaRGOLIOUTH. 


Miscellaneous 

WoGULiscHE UND OsTJAKiscHE Melodien, phonograpMsch 
aufgenommen von Artturi Kannisto und K. P. 
Karjalainen. Herausgegeben von A. 0. Vaisanen. 
(Memoires de la Societe Finno-Ougrienne, LXXIII.) 
10 X O-l, pp. Ixi + 378. Helsingfors ; Suomalais- 
XJgrilainen Seura, 1937. 

Headers who were interested in Dr. Benedict Szabolasi’s 
article in this Journal (1935, pp. 83-98) on '' The Eastern 
Relations of Early Hungarian Folk-music”, will cordially 
welcome the volume under review. Dr. Szabolcsi showed 
how closely Hungarian folk-music resembled that of the 
XJgro-Finnish peoples of the north, notably that of the Voguls 
and Ostyaks of Siberia, Although specimens of the music 
of these people had already been published by Ahlqvist 
{TJnter Wogulen und Ostjahen, 1892) and Patkanov (Die 
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Irtysch-Ostjahen, 1897), only twenty-nine examples were given 
and they were recorded by the pen, wHcb is not always a 
satisfactory medimn. The present volume is based on material 
recorded plionograpKically and edited scientifically. 

Tlie music, whioli has been collected in the Tobolsk district 
from the Voguls and Ostyaks residing on the banks of the 
Obi and Irtysh, has been transcribed from phonographic 
recordings made by Professor Artturi Kannisto and the late 
K. F. Karjalainen respectively, both of the University of 
Helsingfors, the whole being edited by A. 0. Vaisanen. 

There are 150 Vogul melodies, the majority of which are 
vocal, although they are not accompanied by the words, 
only a few instrumental items for a psaltery (miscalled a 
'' leier ”) being admitted. There is little variety in the songs, 
for although the musical structure may be quite diverse, 
the general character and mood vary but little. This “ same- 
ness is due probably to the fact that they nearly all belong 
to practically one class. Each example is accompanied by 
an explanatory note and the precise metronomic tempo. 

The Ostyak specimens, which have neither the explanatory 
note nor the metronome mark, are more interesting musically, 
possibly because the selection of examples have been made 
from a wider cultural field. Here we have the love song, the 
children’s song, and the maiden’s song, which are denied 
ns in the Vogul group. 

This volume appears to be the first attempt to edit and 
publish phonographic recordings in Finland, and the collection 
is an extremely valuable one to workers in comparative music. 
The editor has classified and analysed the material very 
thoroughly. The volume is illustrated and is well printed. 




A, 989. 


H. G. Fabmeb. 
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Atlas Historique — I. L’Antiquite. By L. Delaporte 
E. Drioton, a. Pigaftiol, and R. Cohen. 8| x 7 
pp. 22, pis. of maps and plans 30. Paris : Les Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1937. Frs. 36. 

This handy little atlas, issued at a very moderate pric^e, 
will be found useful by the general reader in following the 
history of the Greek, Persian, MacedoniaUj and Roman 
empires, as well as those of the Buphrates-Tigris basin and 
the Near East. The area dealt wdth extends from Spain in 
the west to the Indus basin in the east. The maps are mostly 
10| by 7 in., and being folded with only one crease are 
easily handled. Steps have been taken to illustrate the 
results of recent archaeological and historical research. Old 
sites which have been definitely identified have been indicated 
by their old names, while in the case of other sites at wdricli 
research has been carried on the modern names have been 
given. 

The maps appear to have been carefully drawn on the 
whole. Attention may, however, be drawn to the following 
details. On Plate I the sites of Periano-ghundai, Rana- 
ghundai, and Mehl (not Melhi, as printed) have not been 
accurately marked, and Kabul should read Kabul. On 
Plates XVII, XVIII, and XIX the course of the Anamis 
River as drawn (resembling that shown on the map of 
Cellarius) is an impossible one. On the same plates there 
has been a tendency to place Media rather too far to the 
south-east and Karmania too far to the north. In the 
Bibliography we miss reference to the Spruner-Menke Atlas 
Antiquus, or to Dr. Smith’s Atlas of Ancient Geography 
(1874), in the preparation of which he was assisted by 
C. Muller, 6, Grove, and H. Yule. 


B, 77 . 


0. E. A. W. Oldham. 
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The Yoyages op Cadamosto and other docuinents on 
Western Africa in the second half of the fifteenth century. 
Translated and edited by G. R. CBOisrE. 9 x 6, pp. xlv -f 
159, maps 3. London : Hakluyt Society, Second Series, 
No. LXXX, 1937. 

The interest and importance of the details given by the 
Venetian traveller Alvise da Ca da Mosto in the account of 
liis two voyages made in 1455 and 1456 along the coast of 
North-West Africa as far as the estuary of the '' Rio Grande ” 
(River Jeba) have always been recognized, but opinions 
have differed as to his reliability. His narrative was first 
printed in the Paesi novamente retrovati published at Vicenza 
ill 1507, of which Latin, German, and French translations 
were made. Ramusio printed a version in Vol. I of his 
Navigazioni (1550) ; but neither Hakluyt nor Purchas 
included Cadamosto’s travels in their collections. The first 
English translation, abridged from Ramusio, appeared in 
Astley’s Voyages (1745). R. H. Major gave a summary of 
Cadamosto’s account in his Life of Prince Henry of Portugal 
(1868), but impugned his accuracy. No complete and annotated 
edition has hitherto appeared in English. Mr. Crone, with 
the co-operation of Mr. E. W. Bovill, has now supplied this 
want in a very competent manner. The translation has been 
made from the Paesi text, emended where necessary from 
an early manuscript recently acquired by the Biblioteca 
Marciana in Venice, and checked with Ramusio’s version. 
In addition to Cadamosto’s relation, translations have been 
appended of (1) a letter written in 1447 from the Tuat oases 
by Antoine Malfante, (2) the account of the voyages of Diogo 
Gomes, and (3) relevant chapters from the second and third 
books, Decada I, of the Asia of de Barros. 

Mr. Crone’s researches, it is pleasing to note, have satisfied 
him of the general trustworthiness of Cadamosto’s narrative, 
and in particular of the validity of Ms claim to have discovered 
the Cape Verde Islands in 1456. 

B . 134 . 0. 1. A. W. Oldham. 
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Die Palastina-Litebatur : eine internationale Biblio- 
graphie in systematischer oxdnnng mit antoren and 
sacliregister. Ed. by Peter Thomsen. Band V : die 
literatur der Jabre 1925-1934, lief. 2. 9| x 6|, pp. 225- 
464. Leipzig : J. C. Hinricbs, 1937. M. 15. 

The general plan of this indispensable book of reference 
is already well known to all students of any brancli of know- 
ledge relating to Palestine. Professor Thomsen and liis 
fellow workers have now completed the second part of tlie 
fifth volume, bringing the bibliography down to 1934. It 
would be difficult to over-estimate the value of this vast task, 
which has provided a veritable “ Guide to the Perplexed'’ 
for the researcher who wishes to know what has been written 
on his own field of study in relation to Palestine. 

Only the specialist will be in a position to make his plaint 
that some recondite article in some little known periodical 
has escaped the encyclopsedic net of the editor, but the 
present reviewer, being also an editor, and concerned with 
the yearly output of new material relating to the special 
field of Palestinian archaeology, has been hitherto unable to 
raise a paean over any discoverable omission. 

Prom the nature of the work this is a task which can never 
be ended, save with the destruction of the civilization of 
which it is such a notable product. No doubt provision 
will be made for the carrying on of the record from generation 
to generation. Such a work can hardly be reviewed, in the 
usual sense of the term, and all that the reviewer can do is 
to express his admiration of the completeness with which 
the original conception is being carried out, and his gratitude 
to Professor Thomsen and his associates for such an immense 
service rendered to the world of scholarship. 


A. 890. 


S. H. Hooke. 
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Lexiqite de la Langue Philosophique d’Ibn Sin a 
(Avicenne). ByA.“M. Goichon. 10 x 8f, pp. xiv +496. 
Paris : Desclee de Brouwer, 1939. Frs. 160. 

La Distinction be l’Essencb et be l’Extstence bApres 
Ibn SiNA (Avicenne). By A.-M. Goichon. 10 x 6|, 
pp. xiv + 596. Paris : Desclee de Brouwer, 1937. 
Frs. 120. 


Mile. Goichon, by these two works of extraordinary erudi- 
tion, lias made contributions of permanent value to tlie study 
of Muslim philosophy and Cbristian scholasticism. In the 
first she has provided a lexicon of the philosophical terms 
used by Avicenna. She has collected some 2,500 examples 
of the use of nearly 800 words, and has explained them in their 
context, at the same time giving a reference to the medieval 
Latin translations, so that with the aid of the index to these 
latter the modern student of scholastic philosophy who knows 
no Arabic will be able to see at a glance exactly what Avicenna 
wrote. This work provides not only an Arabic-French 
Dictionary of Avicenna, but also a Latin- Arabic and French- 
Arabic concordance of Avicenna’s philosophical terms, so 
that it can be used all the world over. 

It is only by the enormous labour which such a work as 
this entails that the formidable task of tracing the course of 
Arabic philosophy can be carried through successfully, and 
Mile. Goichon has earned the gratitude of all students in 
this difficult field of research by placing the results of her 
reading at their disposal. A forthcoming supplement which 
will give the Greek equivalents from the text of Aristotle 
will still further enhance the value of this great work. 

I cannot claim to have read the whole of the dictionary, 
but it has thrown valuable light on obscure phrases and words 
wherever I have consulted it. In one passage (cited on p. 81, 
No. 169, and in part again on p. 393, No. 694) I venture to 
differ from the learned author, who writes : — 
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Les ames commencent d'etre lorsque commence nne 
matiere corporelle propre a etre employee par elles . . , ce 
corps merite des Principes premiers leur commencement." 

And on p. 393 : — 

'' Dans la substance de Tame commen§ant d'etre avec im 
corps quelconque, ce corps qui a merite des principes premiers 
son commencement par une disposition, il y a une tendance, 
une inclination naturelle a s’occuper de ce corps." 

I should prefer to render: ‘‘Souls {Najdt, ‘the sour) 
come into being whenever ^ {SMfd\ ‘ just as ’) corporeal 
matter proper to their use comes into being . . . and there 
is in the substance of the originated soul along with a certain 
body (that body having merited their origin from the Pirst 
Principles) a tendency, a natural inclination to employ that 
body." The confusion doubtless has arisen from the division 
of the one passage into two parts. It would have been helpful 
if references to the Shifd' had contained a mention of the 
line from which the quotation is drawn. The Shifd' is a big 
book with pages of thirty closely written lines, and it is not 
always easy to pick up the reference required. 

In the second book Mile. Goichon discusses the fundamental 
problem in Avicenna — the nature of essence and existence. 
Like the book just mentioned this, too, will interest the 
Arabist and the Scholastic alike, for it deals exhaustively 
with the nuances of the words used by Avicenna of being, 
essence, quiddity, etc., and enters profoundly into the thought 
of the Arabic writer. The chapters on the instrusion of 
Neo-Platonism into the Aristotehan system will be read with 
deep interest, and the author's explanation of the reason 
why Avicenna was able to reconcile two incompatibles in 
his philosophy, together with her criticism of his synthesis, 
constitute a contribution of first importance to the study of 
scholasticism. 

NM. 43,44. AlFBED GuILLAUME. 

^ Avicenna’s point is "best bronglit out in the reading given by the 8hifa\ 
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The thanks of the Society are also due for the following 
volumes:— 

A Bibliography of Shinto. Ed. by Genchi Kato. Tokyo : 

KoKATSUJIBAN no KeNKYU and KoKATSUJIHONSAURANKWEI 
Mokhroku. By K. Kawase. Tokyo : Yasuda Bunko, 

1937. 

ARCHiEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF InDIA. AnNUAL EePORT FOE 

1935-6. By J. E. Blakiston. Delhi: Govt, of India 
Publications, 1938. 

Annual Bibliography of Islamic Art and Archaeology, 

India Excepted. Vol. II. Ed, by L. A. Mayer. 
Jerusalem: Divan Publishing House, 1936. 

Geschichte der Neueren Chinesischen Philosophie. 

By Alfred Eorke. Hamburg: Friederichsen, de Gruyter 
and Co., 1938. 

The Philosophy of Advaita, With special reference to 
Bharatitirtha-Vidyaranya. By T. M. P. Mahadevan. 
London: Luzac, 1938. 

The Gateway of India. The Story of Methwold and Bombay. 

By A. E. Ingram. London : Oxford University Press, 

1938. 

Tod (1934 a 1936). By F. B. E. Cairo ; ' Ministere de Tfiduca- 
tion Rationale, 1937. 

L’ Adoption 1 Nuzi. By E.-M. Cassin. Paris : Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1938. 

The Laws of the Ancient Persians. By Sohrab J . Bulsara. 

Bombay: H. T. Anklesaria. Two vols., 1937. 

What was the Original Gospel in '^Buddhism” ? By 
Mrs. Ehys Davids. London : The Epworth Press, 1938. 

LeS ToILES iMPEIMilES DE FOSTAT ET l’HiNDUSTAN. By \ 

E. Pfister. Paris : Les fiditions d’ Art et d’Histoire, 1938. 

I The “Numeral-Signs’" of the 'Mohenjo-Daro Scbot. ^ 

^ By Alan S. C. Eoss. Memoins of the Arohwlogical 

Survey of India : No. 67. Delhi,., 1938. 
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The Snellios Expedition in the Eastern Part or the 
Netherlands East-Indies, 1929-1930. P. M. van 
Riel. Leiden : E. J. Brill, 1938. 

Atlas van Tropisch Nederland. Koninklijk Nederlandsch 
Aardrijkskundig Genootsckap. ’s-Gravenkage : Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1938. 

Das Land dee Seide und Tibet im Liohte der Antike. 
By Albert Herrmann. Qnellen und Eorsctungen zur 
GescMchte der Geograpliie und Volkerkunde : Bd. 1. 
Leipzig : K. E. Koehler, 1938. 

Indo-TJralisches Sprachgdt. By Bj5rn Collindee. 

Uppsala: A.-B. Lundequist, 1934. 

Makhzan Al-Asrae : 1934. Haft Paikar : 1936. Sharar- 
NAMA : 1937. All by Ganjavi NizamI. Teheran ; 
Vahid Dastgirdi. 

A Garden of Peonies. By H. H. Hart. California : Stan- 
ford University Press. London : Humphrey Milford, 
1938. 

Politics in Pre-Mughal Times. By Ishwara Topa. 

Allahabad and London : Kitabistan, 1938. 

University of Michigan Historical Essays. Ed. by 
A. E. R. Boak. Ann Arbor, U.S.A. : University of 
Michigan Press, 1937. 

Akkadische GOttbeepitheta. By Knot Tallquist. 

Helsingfors : Sooietas Orientalis Eennica, 1938. 

Die Spharik von Menblaos aus Albxandrien in der 
VEEBESSERUNG VON AbD NaSR MaNSUR B. AlI B. IeAQ. 
By Max Krause. Berlin : Wiedmannsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1936. 

A Grammar of the Maltese Language. By E. F. Sutcliffe. 

London ; Oxford University Press, 1936. 

A Census of Indic Manuscripts in the United States 
AND Canada. By H. I. Poleman. New Haven, Conn. : 
American Oriental Society, 1938. 

Tee Manonueanjana Nataka. Bd. by M. D. Shastri. The 
Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Texts : No. 76. 
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Allahabad: Supt., Printing and Stationery, U.P., 
1938. 

Simple Malay. By R. 0. Winstedt. London : Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1938. 

Bast Afeioa and its Invaders. From the Earliest Times 
to the Death of Seyyid Said in 1856. By R. Coupland. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1938. 

Sri Mahatbipurasundaripujakalpah. Ed. by R. Aiyab. 
Madras : V. R. Sastruln, 1937. 

Ayurved-Darsanam. a Sanskrit Manual of Medicine in 
Aphorisms, with Commentary. By N. D. Tripathi. 
Indore : Sahakari Press, 1938. 

The Library^ of the India Office. A Historical Sketch. 

By A. J. Arberry'. London : India Ofiice, 1938. 

Les Peoples de l’Orient Mediterraneen. II : Egypte. 
By E. Drioton and J. Vondier. Paris : Presses XJniversi- 
taires de France, 1938. 

Founders of Vijayanagara. By S. Srikantaya. Bangalore : 
Mythic Society, 1938. 

A History of Chinese Philosophy, By Fung Yu~Lan : 
Tr. by Derk Bodde. Peiping : Henri Vetch. London : 
Allen and Unwin, 1938. 



OBITUARY NOTICES 

Lord Chalmers 

The Eight Honourable Baron Chalmers, of Northiain, who 
during the three years 1922-5 was President of the Society, 
expired at his residence in Oxford (14 Crick Eoad) on 
17th November of last year. On 21st November there was 
a funeral service in the chapel of Oriel College, whereof he 
had been from 1918 an Honorary Bellow : a memorial service 
in Westminster Abbey, on 24th November, was attended 
by numerous public persons (including a representative of 
the Prime Minister) and old colleagues and associates and 
private friends. A well-informed and judicious obituary 
notice in The Times of 18th November was followed next 
day by a communication reviewing Lord Chalmers’ Governor- 
ship of Ceylon, and on 26th November by two others describing 
his philanthropic work under the late Canon Barnett during 
a period of residence in St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, and his 
conduct of business in the Treasury. In the Cambridge Review, 
of 2nd December, appeared a fuller memoir, specially informa- 
tive in regard to the years 1924-1931, when Lord Chalmers 
was Master of Peterhouse. 

Robert Chalmers was born in 1858 (18th August), only 
son of John Chalmers and his wife Julia, nee Mackay. At an 
early age he was admitted, as a scholar, into the City of London 
School, whence after coming under the direct influence of 
a famous head master, Edwin Abbott, a rare stimulator of 
thought among pupils, he proceeded, in 1877, to Oxford as 
a Classical Scholar of Oriel. Having taken a First in Mods., 
he turned to science and was placed in the Second Class in 
the Biology group. After an interval of residence in Edinburgh 
he entered the Treasury, in 1882, as a First Division Clerk, 
having headed the list of successful candidates in the then 
recently instituted competitive examination. His remarkably 
successful career in the Treasury, where in 1903 he became 
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Assistant Under-Secretary and in 1911 Permanent Under- 
secretary (and so virtual head of the Civil Service), was 
interrupted by four years, 1907-1911, of Chairmanship in 
the Board of Inland Eevenue, by a period of two years, 
1913-15, spent in the post of Governor of Ceylon and, in 1916, 
by an uncomfortable six months’ experience of administration 
in Ireland, where he had been induced, by Mr. Asquith, to 
serve as Under-Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. Having 
returned, in 1916, to the Treasury as Joint Permanent Under- 
secretary, he was concerned in the gigantic finance of the 
War years. Upon his retirement in 1919 he was raised to the 
peerage, associating in his title the ancient Sussex town of 
Northiam, wherewith he had connection. 

Lord Chalmers’ qualities as an official, comprising certainly 
a great judiciousness and a settled policy in dealing with 
colleagues, do not greatly concern the Society, which is 
interested mainly in other sides of his activity. Naturally 
he rendered loyal service to successive ministers, of whom the 
most congenial was, it seems, Mr. Stanley (now Lord) Baldwin, 
with whom he shared a genuine taste for hterature, maintained 
amid engrossing practical aifairs. A touch of negativity in 
his nature, combined with deep reticence and occasional 
flashes of mordant wit, may have demanded circumspection 
on the part of mature colleagues and other Departments. 
But one of the above-mentioned communications to The 
Times attests the encouragement afforded to subordinates 
by confidence placed in them. 

To Pali literature Chalmers was attracted during his early 
years in London by the enthusiasm of the late Professor 
Rhys Davids, then occupying rooms in the Temple. He 
became a member of the Pali Text Society, subsequently 
a donor both to the Society and to its projected Pali Dictionary, 
From Rhys Davids he took over the task of translating the 
JdtaJca book : he joined the company of scholars formed by 
the late Professor E. B. Cowell, with the object of accom- 
plishing the translation, whereof the “first volume, published 
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in 1896 and dedicated to Ehys Davids, was Chalmers' work. 
The plan of the publication did not contemplate extensive 
commentary : Chalmers' rendering, with its attention to 
literary English, was appreciated by Cowell on account of 
its spirited vigour. From 1896 to 1902 Chalmers was engaged 
upon an edition, commenced by Trenckner, of the Majjhima- 
Nihaya^ an extensive main text of the Pali Canon ; after 
which he set to work upon the translation ultunately published 
in two volumes, issued in 1926 and 1927. Progress was retarded 
by the growing demands of official life ; and certainly after 
1911 the head of the Treasury found it impossible to spare 
even post-midnight hours. But his literary instincts found 
some satisfaction in attending occasional meetings of a few 
friends interested in Indian thought. During the two years 
passed in Ceylon the Governor delighted to make speeches 
to Buddhist communities in Pali : and he endowed a Singhalese 
publication of an important Pali commentary on the Majjhima- 
Nikdya, 

With his retirement from the Civil Service Lord Chalmers 
entered upon a period of different activities, marked by 
recognitions not less distinguished, in their way, than those 
of his official life. Only in one of them, namely his membership 
(1924) of the Universities Commission under Lord Asquith 
and of the Committee subsequently appointed to carry out 
its recommendations, do we find a quasi-official character. 
After the death of Lord Eeay in 1921 and a temporary 
succession of Sir Eichard Temple, who was in infirm health, 
he accepted a nomination to the office of President of our 
Society, and at the Anniversary Meeting in May, 1922, was 
in due course elected. From the first he gave serious attention 
to the Society's affairs — ^he himself opened the Session 1922-3 
with a lecture on “Some Buddhist Nuns and Others"; 
and it fell to him to direct the arrangements for the celebra- 
tion, in July, 1923, of its centenary and to preside at the 
inauguration ceremony and at the banquet. The celebration 
was a brilliant affair, marked by the attendance of notable 
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foreign and other delegations presenting addresses and of 
many other distinguished visitors. Through Lord Chalmers’ 
intervention the inauguration was honoured by the presence 
of the then Prince of Wales, one of the Society’s Patrons, 
and of the Prime Minister, Mr. Stanley Baldwin ; and a select 
number of visitors and of the Society’s official personnel had 
the further honour of a private presentation to His Majesty, 
while one or two proceeded to Oxford for admission to 
Honorary Degrees. Towards the expenses of the celebration, 
borne in part by subscriptions from members of the Council, 
Lord Chalmers made a liberal contribution, supplemented 
later by a considerable donation to meet the unexpectedly 
high cost of the Centenary Supplement, During the period 
of the ceremonies he was in deep anxiety on account of 
Lady Chalmers, who was in a nursing home, where not long 
afterwards she expired. No public troubles agitated the 
Society during the remainder of Lord Chalmers’ tenure of 
office : he regularly presided at the meetings of the Council 
and at the public lectures, and in 1924-5 he gave close attention 
to the business of selecting a new Assistant Secretary. In 
the summer of 1924 he accepted the Mastership of Peterhouse, 
in Cambridge, and that appointment, together with the rule 
concerning the tenure of the Presidency, entailed his retire- 
ment in May, 1926, on which occasion he was elected an 
Honorary Vice-President. 

For an intimate appreciation of Lord Chalmers’ seven 
years at Peterhouse we may refer to the above noted article 
in the Cambridge Review, His connection with the College 
had begun, quite characteristically, with his taking up the 
membership of his son, a prospective barrister, who in 1915, 
during the same month as his sole brother, was killed in 
France. A summer’s residence in Cambridge during 1920 
had made him personally known to the College ; and his 
counsel in connection with matters of property and finance 
was expected to be, as in fact it proved to be, of great value. 
His headship seems to have been of a firm character. He 
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deligMed also in the improvement of his Lodge, in the extension 
of the College by a new court, and in a liberal hospitality, 
which brought scholars and notable friends from outside : 
not less in acts of encouragement and generous, mostly 
indirect and sometimes secret, benevolence to students, who 
did not find him really formidable. In University affairs 
generally he took no active part : not infrequently he was 
seen at the High Tables of other Colleges. He was interested 
in his fellow Indianists and also anxious to encourage research, 
particularly in studies relating to the ancient civilizations 
of Mesopotamia. 

In 1924 he became a Trustee of the British Museum, and 
in 1927 he was elected a Fellow of the British Academy, 
which during the years 1930-31 he served also as Treasurer. 
For the Fifteenth International Congress of Orientalists, a 
record gathering which took place at Oxford in 1928, the local 
committee was so fortunate as to secure him as President ; 
and before and during the Session he took up residence in 
Oriel College, presiding over the committee meetings and 
pubhc functions ; he also gave advice in the subsequent 
prolonged business of winding-up. 

Eetiring from his Mastership, under the age limit, in 1931, 
Lord Chalmers rusticated for a time near Melton Mowbray. 
In 1935 he made a second marriage and with his new wife, 
widow of Professor R. Latta and elder daughter of the late 
Sir John Biles — a lady whom he had known during thirty 
years — settled in Oxford. There he could meet old friends, 
Orientalists and others, and occasionally, as an Honorary 
Fellow (from 1918) of Oriel, join the company there. He 
had given up all Oriental reading, but took a serious interest 
in elections of Orientalist Fellows of the British Academy. 
Occasionally he attended meetings of the House of Lords, 
or State ceremonies, such as the last Coronation. 

As has been mentioned, the translation of the MajjJiima- 
Nikdya was resumed, completed and published in 1926 
and 1927, during the Cambridge period. To the same period 
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belongs Lord Clialmers’ last work of scliolarship, a translation 
of tlie Siitta-Nipdta, publisked in 1932 as the 37th volume 
of the Harvard Oriental Series. This work, which by its 
iinliteral rendering of a canonical text evoked some protests 
from professional students of Buddhism, may be considered 
the most characteristic and fehcitous of his writings. His 
literary propensities had been manifested in his Jdtaka 
volume : in dealing with the Majjhima-Nihdya he had 
sought out good English equivalents almsman ”, '' canker ”, 
and so forth) for technical terms of Buddhism, which students 
are apt, from fear of inaccuracy, to reproduce untranslated ; 
and he had, like others, cut short those remorseless repetitions 
which are so burdensome to readers of Buddhist texts and 
often outran the patience even of the scribes. In the Sutta- 
Nipdta he was dealing with a very ancient compilation of verse, 
largely of ethical content and nowhere failing in human or 
religious interest. The texts were not composed originally 
for scholars or dogmatists ; and in a highly skilful, terse and 
reliable verse rendering by a sound scholar, a very shrewd 
judge of human nature and a lover of good English, they 
may be taken to heart by serious students of literature and 
religion who are not specially interested in critical scholarship. 
The work may therefore come into a wider acceptance, and 
some of its verses be quoted with pleasure. 

In the summer of 1938, and specially in the course of a 
visit to the south coast, including Northiam, Lord Chalmers, 
now concluding his 80th year, began to experience a weakness 
which indisposed him for making engagements. After return- 
ing to Oxford he became bedridden and endured discomfort 
which he studiously concealed, his intellect losing nothing 
of its keenness. His demise took place on 17th November. 

As is evident from the remarkable distinction of his career, 
Lord Chalmers was a very able man of the world, a personality 
of great discretion and reserve, whose general judgments 
and principles, and also his estimates of individuals, required to 
be inferred. But he could be emphatic in his recommendation, 
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and solid in Ms support, of those who tad Ms approval: 
he would never have given support where he did not find 
worth. The social work of Ms early life and his subsequent 
liberalities to institutions and students were associated witli 
an essential manliness, and Ms great shrewdness was accom- 
panied by modesty as well as by a strong sense of the becoming. 
His appreciation of culinary art, of good wine and furniture 
approvable in style and period, was of the order of a discreet 
gentlemanly accomplishment. 

Among the titles of honour bestowed upon him that which 
he treasured highest was the G.C.B. (1916) : the C.B. came 
in 1900 and the K.C.B.. in 1908. His Honorary Degrees were 
the LL.D. of Glasgow (1913), the D.Lit. of Oxford (1923), 
the LL.D. of Cambridge (1924), and the LL.D. of St. Andrews 
(1930). He was also an Irish Privy Councillor (1916). 

Beside his widow he has left a daughter, widow of the late 
Sir Malcolm Stevenson, who served under him in Ceylon and 
subsequently was Governor of Cyprus. Through that daughter 
he has grandchildren, but, in consequence of the loss of his 
two sons in the War he leaves no heir to his Barony. His 
first wife (1888-1923) was Maud Mary, daughter of the late 
Mr. John George Pigott. 

March, 1939. P. W. ThOMAS. 


The Maharaja of Baroda 

Many of the Society’s members will have learned with 
much regret of the death of the Gaekwar of Baroda, an out- 
standing figure in Indian public life, who for sixty-three 
years had ruled with vigour and imagination the destinies 
of the Baroda State. This Journal is not the place to review 
the results of his broadminded statesmanship and his solicitude 
for the welfare and education of his subjects ; but it is with 
a deep sense of obligation that one desires to record how 
greatly he had earned the gratitude of scholars by his support 
of works on Indian history, ethnology, philosophy, etc., 
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being always ready to provide funds for the issue of vernacular 
translations of such works. It is to his scholarly interests 
that we owe the publication of the valuable Gaekwad Oriental 
Series, in which a large number of critical editions of unprinted 
and original works of Oriental literature have been edited 
by competent scholars, and it is owing to his generous 
sponsorship that the Greater India Research Association, 
with which this Society is connected, has already achieved 
important results. Sayaji Eao Gaekwar had been a member 
of oiu‘ Society for nearly fifty years and in him we have- 
lost a wise and sympathetic supporter of the objects for which 
the Society stands. 

35 . 


E. D. Maclagan. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

Attention is drawn to Eule 97, concerning the borrowing 
of books from the Library for the purposes other than review : 
'' In no case shall a book be retained for a longer period than 
six months.’’ Members desiring the use of books for a longer 
period must return them to the Librarian for examination 
at the expiration of that time with a suitable request. Should 
the book not be required it will be returned to the holder. 


The quarterly numbers of the Journal aie forwarded to 
subscribers about 11th January, April, July, and October 
respectively. Should a volume not be received within a 
reasonable time after the prescribed date, notification should 
be sent to the Secretary as early as possible, but, at any rate, 
by the end of the quarter concerned. Should such notice 
not be received by the Secretary within six months of the 
first day of the quarter for which the volume has been issued, 
the onus cannot be admitted, and the volume cannot be 
replaced free of charge. 


In accordance with Eule 93, the Library will be closed for 
cleaning and repairs throughout the month of August. 


On account of the summer holidays it would be greatly 
appreciated if correspondence could be reduced to a minimum 
during the months of August and September. 


Authors of articles in the Journal who desire more than 
the twenty off-prints which are supplied gratis, are requested 
to apply to the Secretary before pubhcation. The cost of 
the extra copies varies in accordance with the length of the 
article and the number of plates. 
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The Richard Burton Memorial 
The Eceenstbin Collection 

By the generosity of Mr. Lewis 0. Loyd, the donor, and 
Mr. Norman M. Penzer, the originator of the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Memorial to the late Sir Richard Burton, who was 
for years a member of that Society, the Eckenstein Collection 
of Burton’s works has been presented to the Society where 
it is suitably housed as a bequest unit. 

The late Mr. Oscar Eckenstein devoted many years to the 
formation of this collection of the works of Sir Richard 
Burton, the famous explorer. So far as can be traced it contains 
a copy of every edition of all the author’s books and also 
a large number of pamphlets and articles contributed to 
periodicals ; these latter have, in every case, been extracted 
from the number of the periodical in which they appeared, 
and have been bound separately. Although these pamphlets 
and extracts amount to over a hundred items they cannot 
claim to be exhaustive. At one time or another, Burton 
contributed to so many periodicals on so many different 
subjects, that the formation of a complete collection is pro- 
bably impossible, but, in the present case, little of importance 
or interest will be found to be absent. 

The collection also contains copies of the books written 
by Lady Burton, in some of which Burton’s hand can be 
traced, as well as the various biographies of Burton. It may 
be added that there is a copy of A Complete System of 
Bayonet Exercise ”, probably one of the rarest of all Burton’s 
books, and a pamphlet on Lord Beaconsfield of even greater 
rarity : of the latter, the only other copies known, to the 
number of three, are in public libraries. 

Notices 

Tweedie Exploration Fellowship in Arch^olo^y and 

Anthropology 

About £200 per annum, for two years with a possible 
extension, for archaeological, ethnological, sociological, or 
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linguistic exploration and researcL. in the less-known regions 
of Asia and Northern Africa. Open in June, 1939. 

For further information application to be made to the 
Secretary to the University of Edinburgh, 


Indie Studies in U.S.A. 

The great Library of Congress in Washington was in 
November last extended by the formation of a special 
^'Department of Indie Studies” devoted not only to the 
sub-continent of India but also to the neighbouring countries 
which have derived from India a large measure of their 
culture, such as Central Asia and Tibet, Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, Indo-China, Java, Sumatra, and Bali. The books 
classed under these several headings will cover a very extensive- 
area — ^literature proper in the widest sense of the term, 
history and archaeology, arts and sciences, anthropology, 
sociology, languages, and in short everything that is primarily 
concerned with the past and present life of these lands. For 
this purpose the materials already existing in the Library of 
Congress will be brought under survey and as far as may be 
necessary supplemented, while methodical endeavours will 
be made to establish and maintain an adequate system of 
bibliography, and facilities will be given to scholars both 
individually and collectively to make use of the new Depart- 
ment for research. 


Forthcoming Events 

ARCHiBOLOGiCAL EXPEDITIONS 
The following Archseological Expeditions are reported to 
be undertaking work during the current season : — 

The Oriental Institute, University of Chicago. 
Egypt.— Epigraphic Expedition, copying inscriptions at 
Medinet Habu and Kamak. Dr. Harold H. Nelson. 

Palestine. — Megiddo. Mr, Gordon Loud. 
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Iran.—Persepolis and Naksht-i-Rustum. 

Collaborators : VniYeTsitj of Pemsylvania Museum and 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts* 

University of Pennsylvania^ Museum, 

Cyprus.— Kourian. Dr. B. H. Hill. 

Iran.—Persepolis, Dr. Erich F. Schmidt. 

Collaborator : Orental Institute of Chicago. 

Princeton University. 

Syria— Daphne, Seleiicia : Professor W. A. Campbell. 

Under the auspices of the Committee for the excavation 
of Antioch and its vicinity. Collaborators : Musees Nationaux 
de France, Baltimore Museum of Art, Dumbarton Oaks 
Museum at Washington, Fogg Art Museum, and Worcester 
Art Museum. 


Agency for Society’s Publications 

As Messrs. Luzac and Co., Ltd., of 46 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 1, have been appointed sole agents for the 
Royal Asiatic Society, requests for the purchase of all R.A.S 
publications, except the Journal, should, from this date, be 
made direct to them and not to the Office of the Society. 
All inquiries in connection with the Journal should still be 
made to the Secretary at the Society’s premises. 


It is hoped to publish obituaries of the late Dr. M. Gaster, 
Lt.-CoL Waddell, and Mr. Stuart N. Wolfenden in the July 
number of the Journal. 


A.R.P. 

Members are notified that, in the event of another crisis 
in the near future, the Council has decided that certain of the 
more valuable possessions of the Society, MSS., books, etc., 
are to be packed up and d%atohed to a place of safety. 
Should this become: |ec^^'ftey win not be available for 
students for ^ ■ ■ 
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Annals of Afchmlogy and Anthro'pology. Vol. xxv, 3"4:, 
December, 1938. 

G-arstang, J. Explorations in Cilicia. The Neilsou Expedition ; 
Third Interim Eeport. Excavations at Mersin, 1937-8. 
Parts I and II. 

Kowe, A. Preliminary Report on Excavations of the Institute 
of Archseoiogy, Liverpool, at Athribis. 

The Antiquaries Journal. Vol xix, No. 1, January, 1939. 

Woolley, L. Excavations at Atchana-Alalakh, 1938. 

Smith, Sidney. A Preliminary Account of the Tablets from 
Atchana. 

The Geographical Journal. Vol. xciii. No. 1, January, 1939. 

Stark, F. An Exploration in the Hadhramaut and Journey 
to the Coast. 

Catoii-Thompson, G., and Gardner, E. W. Climate, Irrigation, 
and Early Man in the Hadhramaut. 

Vol. xciii, No. 2, February, 1939. 

Scott, H. A Journey to the Yemen. 
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Delougaz, P. The Prototype of Assyrian Winged Bulls 2,000 
Years later ; and other newly-found Sumerian Sculptures 
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No. 5201, 24th December, 1938. 

Wright, P. The Enigma of Grseco-Buddhist Art in India. 

Fiirer-Haimendorf, C. Sport ’’ among the Konyak Naga 
Head-Hunters. 

Spendlove, F. St. G. The Dance of Life. 

No. 5202, 31st December, 1938. 

Kunze, E. Excavations on the Site of the Ancient Olympic 
Games. 
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Vol. 194. 

No. 5203, Ttii January, 1938. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, U.S. A. A Unique Example of 
Assyrian Sculpture ; A Portrait in Amber. 

No. 5204, 14t]i January, 1939. 

Euiery, W. B. An Ancient Egyptian Meal Preserved for 5,000 
Years: The Sakkara Find. 

Laubat, Comte F. de Chasseloup. Animal Art in the Central 
Sahara: Mysterious Eock-Brawings in the Hoggar 

Mountains. 

No. 5205, 21st January, 1939. 

Thompson, A. B. The Ad.en Centenary. 

Vogliano, A. A Great Sanctuary Adorned by Pharaohs, Ptolemies, 
and Ceesars : Further Discoveries at Medinet Madi. 

No. 5206, 28th January, 1939. 

Schnitger, F. M. The Mysterious Antiquities of Samosir, a 
Lake-island in Sumatra. 

No. 5207, 4th February, 1939. 

Pendlebury, J. D. S. One of the last Strongholds of the Minoan 
Stock. 

Stark, F. The Hadhramaut : A Land of Strongly Contrasting 
Peoples. 

No. 5208, 11th February, 1939. 

Salmony, A. Ancient Art in Siberia. 

No. 5209, 18th February, 1939. 

Larsen, S. New Eevelations in the Great Temple of Asklepios 
(iEsculapius) at Pergamon, where remarkably^ Modern ” 
methods of Treatment were practised. 

No. 5213, 18th March, 1939. 

Inge, 0. H. New Eesults at Lachish : Work in continuation 
of Mr. Starkey’s researches on a Biblical site. 

No. 5214, 25th March, 1939. 

Absolon, K. Prehistoric '' Expressionism ” Revealed in Old 
Stone Age Art. 

Epigraphia Indica. 

Vol. xxiii, Part VII, July, 1936. 

Konow, S. Allahabad Museum Inscription of the year 87. ^ 

Mirashi, V. V. Karitalai Stone Inscription of Lakshmanaraja : 
(Kalachuri) Samvat 593. 

Chakra varti, S. N, Four Ganga Oopper-Plute Grants. 
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Cliliabra, B. Oil. Utmanzai Lamp Inscription in Kliaroslitlii. 
BKattacharyya, P. N. ISfalanda Plate of Biiarmapaladeva. 

Vol. xxiv, Part I, January, 1937. 

Majumdar, 157. G. The Bajaur Casket of the reign of Menander. 

- — ~ Inscriptions on two Kelic-caskets from Charsadda. 

Ghosh, A. An Inscribed Brick from Nalanda of the year 197. 

Vol. xxiv, Part 11, April, 1937. 

Bose, S. K. Indore Plates of Pravarasena II. 

Vyas, A. K. Jagannatharaya Temple Inscriptions at Udaipur. 

Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1^0. 

Yazdani, G. An old Urdu Inscription of Ahmad ^ah II of 
Gujarat. 

Saksena, R. S. Some Moslem Inscriptions from Gwalior State. 
Ahmad, S. Three Inscriptions of Bengal. 

Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. iii, No. 2, 

1937. 

Acharya, G. V., and Gyani, R. G. A Resume of Numismatic 
Researcliin India. 

Martin, M. P. C. Coins of Kidara and the Little Kushans. 
Prasad, D. Observations on different types of Silver Punch- 
marked Coins, their Periods and Locale. 

Dikshit, K. N. A New Andhra Coin. 

Acharya, G. V. Two notes, on Western Kshatrapa Coins and 
on Valahhi Coins. 

Whitehead, E. B. Three Coin Collections. 

Revue des Arts Asiatiques. Tome xii, Nos. ii-iii, Juin-Septembre, 

1938. 

Siren, 0. Three Stages in the Evolution of Chinese Sculpture 
(pi. xxxvii). 

Revue des Studes Islamiques. Cahiers ii-iii, 1938. 

Sauvaget, J. Reniarques sur Fart sassanide : questions de 
methode a propos d’une exposition. 

Bousquet, G. H. Introduction a Fetude de ITslam indonesien 
(9 planches). 

Le Museon, Tome li, Cahiers 3-4, 1938. 

Beeston, A. P, L. The Philby Collection of Old South Arabian 
Inscriptions. 

Walker, J. A Patimid Kufic tablet from. Upper .Egypt. 

Syria, Revue B'Art Oriental et If Archeologie, Tom 'exix, Ease. 3, 

1938. \ 

Schaeffer, C. F. A. Les Pouilles de Ras Shamra-Ugar|t, Neuvieme 
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Cult of the Buddha. 

Chewon Kim. Cber eine Gruppe Chinesischer Messer. Mit I Tafel. 

The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures. 

Vol. Ivi, No. 1, January, 1939, 

May, H, G. Ephod and Ariel. 

Abbott, N. The Contribution of Ibn Muklah to the North 
Arabic Script. 

Rowley, H. H. The Meaning of '' The Shulammite 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vol. 58, No. 4, 
December, 1938. 

Emeneau, M. B. An Echo-Word Motif in Dravidian Folk-Tales. 
Kei Won Chung and Hourani, F. Arab Geographers on Korea, 
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Remainder of AGcessions, September-December, 1938. 

Ycasubandliu. Wei sbili er shih. lun ; or, Tlie treatise in twenty 
stanzas on representation-only. Tr. from the Chinese version 
of Hsiian Tsang . . . by C. H. Hamilton. (American Or, 
Ser., vol. 13.) 10|- X 7. Neio Haven, 1938. 

From the American Oriental Society. 

Vinaya Pitaka. The book of the discipline. Vol. 1, Suttavibhahga, 
tr. by I. B. Horner. (Sacred Books of the Buddhists, vol. io.) 
9x6. London, 1938. From the Oxford University Press. 

Vladiinirtsov, B. Y., The life of Chingis-Khan . . . Tr. from the 
Eussian by ... D. S. Mirsky. 8 X 5|-. London, 1930. 

Bought. 

Wachtsmuth, F., Die Widerspiegelung volkischer Eigentiimlich- 
keiten in der alt-morgenlandischen Baiigestaltiing. (A.K.M., 
Bd. 23, Heft 5.) 9J x 6|. Leipzig, 1938. Exchange. 

Wetzel, F., and Weissbach, F. H., Das Hauptheiligtum des 
Marduk in Babylon, Esagila iind Etemenanki. 1, Nach 
dem Ausgrabungsbefund, von F. W. ; 2, Nach den keil- 

schriftlichen Quellen, von F. H. W. (Wissenschaftliche 
Veroffentlichungen d. Deutschen Or.-Gesellschaft, 59.) 
li X 10. Leipzig, 1938. Fro7n Messrs. Hinrichs. 

Wikander, S., Der arische Mannerbund. Studien zur indo- 
iranischen Sprach- iind Eeligionsgeschichte. 10 X 6|. 
Lund, 1938. From the Author. 

Winstedt, Sir E. 0., Simple Malay. 7x5. London, (1938). 

From Messrs. Longmans, Green. 

Wittek, P., The rise of the Ottoman empire. (E. Asiatic Soc. 
Monographs, vol. 23.) 8| x 5J. Londoyi, 1938. 

Woolner, A. C., Languages in history and politics. 9x6. 
Londoyi, 1938. From the Oxford University Press. 

Zsirai, M., Fimiugor rokonsakunk. [Our Finno-Ougrian relation- 
ship.] 11 X 7J. Budapest, 1937. From Dr. A. S. 0. Ross. 

Accessions, January-March, 1939. 

Abu-al-Mawahib al-Shadhili. Illumination in Islamic mysticism. 
A tr., with an introd. and notes, based upon a critical ed. 
of Abu-al-Mawahib al-Shadhili's . . . Qawanin hikam ai- 
ishraq, by E. J. Jurji. (Princeton Or. Texts, vol. 4). 9| X 6|. 
Princeton, 1938. . From Princeton University Press. 
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Al-Amir, Caliph. Al-Hidayatiil-Aimriya, being an epistle of 
the tenth Fatimid Caliph . , . and an appendix Iqa, 
sawa'iqid'-irghani. Ed. . . . by Asaf A. A. Fyzee. (Tslainic 
■Research Assoc., no. 7.) Persian. 9 X 5|-. London, 1938, 
From the Oxford University Press. 

Anaphorae Syriacae quotque in codicibus adhuc repertae snnt, 
cura Pontificii Instituti Studiornm Or. editae et latine 
versae. VoL 1, fasc. 1. 11| X 9|. Roma, 1939. 

From the Pontificium Instituium Orientalium Studiorum. 

Arabian IsTights. The Arabian Nights' Entertainments. . . . 
Complete, original tr. of B. "W. Lane, with the translator’s 
. . . notes and commentaries. . . . 91- x 64, New Yorl:, 

(1927). “ “ Bought. 

Ashkenazi, T, Tribus semi-nomades de la Palestine du Nord. 
(iStudes d’ Ethnographic, etc., tom. 2.) 10 x 7. Paris, 

1938. From Messrs. Geuthner. 

Al-Baladurl. II Califfo Mu‘awiya I, seeondo ii Kitab ansa!) 
al-asraf . . . di Ahmad ibn Yahy’a al-Baladurl. Tr. 
annotata dal testo arabo inedito, di 0. Pinto e G. Levi 
della Vida. 10| X Roma, 1938. 

From the Libreria di Scienze e Lettere. 

Banerji (S. K.), Humayun Badshah. ... 9 x 5|-. Oxford, 

1938. From the Oxford University Press. 

Barenton (H. de), L’origine des langues, des religions et des 
peiiples. Pte. 1. Pte. 2, tom. 1, 2. Supplement. (Etudes Or., 
nos. 7-10.) 11-1 X 8. Paris, 1932-7. 

From M.essrs. 0. P. Maisonneuve. 

Bible, New Testament, Arabic. Die griechisch-arabische 
Evangelien-iibersetzung, Vat. Borg. Ai*. 95 und Ber. Orient. 
Oct. 1108. Inaugural dissertation von B. Levin. German 
and Arabic. 10 x 6-|-. Uppsala, 1938. 

From the Librarian of the Royal University, Uppsala. 

Bittei (K.) and Naumami (R,), Bogazkoy II. Neue tJnter- 
suchungen hethitischer Architektur. . . . (xibhandlungen, 
Pr. Akad. der Wiss., 1938, Phil.-hist. KL, Nr. 1.) ll^ X 9|. 
Berlin, 1938. Exchange. 

Boman-Behram (B. K.), The rise of municipal govermnent in 
the city of Ahmedabad. . . . lO 'X 7. Bombay (1937), 

From Messrs. JD. B. Taraporevala. 

Brankston (A. D.), Early Ming wares of Chingtechen. . . . 
10 X 7. Peking, 1938. From Messrs. Henri Vetch. 

Briggs (G. W.), Gorakhnath and the Kanphata Yogis. . . . 
(The Religious Life of India Ser.) 7|- X 5|. Calcutta and 
London, 1938. From the Oxford University Press. 

Brockelmann (C.), Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur. 
Supplementbd. 2. Lief. 16*-19 ; Supplementbd. 3, Lief. 1, 2. 
104 X 7. Leiden, 1938-39. . From Messrs. E. J. Brill , 
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BuddhagliGsa. Papancasiidani Majjliiinanikayattliakatha . 
ed. by L B, Homer. Pt. 5. (Pali Text Soc.) 

SamaEtapasadika . . . ed. by J. Takakiisii and ]\iakoto 

Hagai, assisted by Kogen Mizuno. Vol. 5. (Pali Text Soc.) 
9 x London, 193S, Exchange. 

Burma, Arcbseological Survey. Report of tbe Superintendent ... 
for tlie year 1937--8. 13J X 8|-. Rangoon, 19ZS>. 

E'rom the Government of Bunua. 

Cabral (Pedro Alvares). Tbe voyage of P. A. C. to Brazil and 
India. ... Tr. with introduction and notes by W, B. 
Greenlee. (Hakluyt Soc., 2nd Ser., no. 81.) 9 x 6. London, 
1938. Subscriptio7i. 

Calcutta, Bengal Library. Catalogue of bopks registered in tbe 
Presidency of Bengal during tbe quarter ending 30th June, 
1938. 14: X 9. Calcutta, 1938. 

From the High Commissioner for Indict. 

Cbalfant (P. H.) and Britton (E. S.), Seven collections of 
inscribed oracle bone. . . . Drawn by F. H. C. Ed. by 
R. S. B. 11 X 8i Hew York, 1938. From Mr. R. S. Britton. 

Cberemisov, K. M., and Rumiantsev, G. N, Mongolsko-Russkii 
slovar, po sovremennoi presse. [Mongolian-Eussian 
dictionary, based on tbe contemporary press.] 2 vols. 
9x6. Leningrad, 1937. Exchange. 

China. An album of Chinese and Japanese photographs, of 
topographical, historical, or sociological subjects, dated 
1860-4. Compiled by (the late) Alfred Howell, agent for 
Messrs. Alfred Dent and Co. 194 X 191. 

Presented by Mr. E. B. Howell. 

Colombo Museum. Catalogue of the palm-leaf MSS. in the 
Library of the Colombo Museum, vol. 1. By W. A. de Silva. 
(Mem., Colombo Mus., Ser. A, no. 4.) 13 X 101. Colombo, 
1938. From the Director, Colombo Museum. 

Confucius. The analects of Confucius, tr. and annotated by 
A. Waley. 9“X 6. London (1938). 

From Messrs. Allen and Umvin. 

Crowfoot, J. W. and G. M., Early ivories from Samaria. (Bamaria- 
Sebaste, no. 2.) 11| x 9. London, 1938. 

From the Authors and the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Damascus. Les monuments Ayyoubides de Damas. Livraison 1. 
(Inst. Fr. de Damas.) [With 12 loose plates at end.] 
12 X 9-|. Paris, 1938. From the Institut F'rangais de Damas. 

Deguignes, J, Histoire generale des buns, des turcs, des mogols 
. . . jusqu’a present. Tom. 1, pte. 1. 10-1- X 8-1-. Paris, 
1766. Bought. 

Diirr, L., Die Wertung des gottlichen Wortes im alten Testament 
und im antiken Orient. Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Vorge- 
schichte des neutestamentlichen Logos-begriBbs. (MitteiL 
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uiigei) d. Vorderasiatiscli-aegyptisclien Gesellsliaft, Bd. 42, 
Heft 1.) 10 X 6|. Leipzig, 1938. Exchange. 

Enire, A. C., Sur Torigine de Falphabet vieux-turc, dit alphabet 
runiqiie de Siberie. 9-1 X 6J. Istanbul, 1938. 

From La Societe Linguistique de Turquie. 
Epigrapliia Indo-Moslemica, 1935-6. 11-| x 9. Delhi, 1939. 

From the Government of India. 
Foster (John), The church of the T'ang dynasty. ... 7-J- X 5. 

London, (1939). From the S.P.C.K. 

Foster, Sir W., The voyage of Nicholas Downton to the East 
Indies, 1614-15, as recorded in contemporary narratives 
and letters. (Hakluyt Soc., 2iLd Ser., no. 82.) 9 x 6. 

London, 1939. Subscription. 

Frank (C.), Kultlieder aus dem Ischtar-Tamuz-Kreis. [Sumerian 
texts with German translations and commentary.] 10 X 7. 
Leipzig, 1939. From Messrs. Harrassondtz. 

Frankfort (H.), Cylinder seals. A documentary essay on the 
art and religion of the ancient Near East. . . . 10-J^ X 8. 
London, 1939. From Messrs. Macmillan. 

Friedrich (J.), Kleine Beitrage zur churritischen Grammatik . . . 
(Mitteilungen d. Vorderasiatisch-aegyptischen Gesellschaft, 
Bd. 42, Heft 2.) 10 X 7. Leipzig, 1939. Exchange. 

Gaudiche (P.), La genese des langues. 10 x 7. Paris, (1938). 

From Messrs. G. P. Maisonneuve. 
Gazetteers. Bihar (and Orissa) District Gazetteers. Champaran. 
By L. 8. S. O’Malley (1907). Kevised by R. E. Swanzy. 

Santal Parganas. By L. S. S. O’Malley. 2nd ed. by 

S. C. Mukharji. 10 x 7|. Patna, 1938. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
Gimlette, J. D., A dictionary of Malayan medicine. Ed. and 
completed by H. W. Thomson. 9x6. London, 1939. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Goetz, H., Some European influences on Indian art. (Repr. 
from the New Review, February, 1939). 10 x 7. [Calcutta, 
1939.] From the Author. 

Goetze (A.) and Sturtevant (E. H.), The Hittite ritual of 
Tunnawi. Interpreted by A. G. and E. H. S. (American 
Or. Ser,, voL 14.) Text with tr. 10| X 7. New Haven, 1938. 

From the American Oriental Society. 
Grapow, H., Untersuchungen liber die altagyptischen inedizi- 
nischen Papyri. Tl. 2. (Mitteilungen d. Vorderasiatisch- 
aegyptischen Gesellschaft, Bd. 41, Heft 2.) 10 X 6|. 

Leipzig, 1936. Exchange. 

Hambly (W. D.), Anthropometry of the Ovimbundu Angola . . . 
(Field Mus. of Nat. Hist., Anth. Ser., vol. 25, no. 2.) 
10 X U. [Chicago], 1938. Exchange. 
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Hart, H. H., A gard^^ of peonies. Tr. of Chinese poems into 
English verse. 9 x 6. Stanford, V,S,A., and London, (1938). 

From the Oxford Universilij Press. 
Howell (B. B.), The restitution of the bride, and other stories from 
the Chinese. Tr. by E. B. H. Illustr, by a Chinese artist. 
9| X 6'|. London, (1926). Presented by the Translator. 
Hnan"^K’nan. Discourses on salt and iron , . . tr. . . . with 
introd. and notes, by E. M. Gale, (Sinica Leidensia, vol. 2.) 
10 X 6J. Leyden, idSl. Bought. 

India, Govt, Coronation Durbar, Delhi, 1911. Official directory 
with maps. 6| X 4. Calcutta, 1911. 

From Mr. D. H. BranialL 
India, Imperial Eecord Dept. Calendar of Persian correspondence 
. . . vol 6. 1781-5. 10 X 7. BelM, 1938. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
Indian Historical Eecords Commission. Proceedings of Meetings. 
Vol. 14. Fourteenth Meeting held at Lahore, December, 

1937. lOJ X 7|. Delhi, ms. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
Indian States’ Forces. Army list ... 1st January, 1939. 

10 X 6|. Delhi, 1939. From the Government of India. 
Iraq. The Iraq directory . . . 1936. Published . . . under the 
supervision of the Ministry of the Interior. 11 x 8. 
Baghdad, n.d. From the Iraq Legation. 

Jarvis (S. C.), Desert and delta ... 9 X. 6. London, 1938, 

From John Murray. 

Jodhpur. Eeport on the administration of the Archseological 
Department and the Sumer Public Library ... for the 
year ending 30th September, 1938. (Vol. 12.) 13-| X 8-|. 
Jodhpur, 1939. From the Supt., Arch. Dept., Jodhpur. 
Karst, J., Precis de numismatique georgienne. Avec 12 planches 
et un appendice sur la metrologie des georgiens. (Publ. 
de la Faculte des Lettres de TUniv. de Strasbourg, fasc. 81.) 
10 X 6|. Paris, 1938. From the Univ. of Strassburg. 
Khandalavala (K-), Indian sculpture and painting . . . Illustr. 

15 X 104. Bombay, [1939]. From- Messrs. D. B. Taraporevala. 
Kramer, S. N., Gilgamesh and the Huluppu-tree. A reconstructed 
Sumerian text. (Or. Institute, Chicago, Assyriological 
Studies, no. 10.) 10 x 7. Chicago, (1938). 

From the Oriental Institute, Chicago. 
Kruyt (A. 0.), De West Toradjas op Midden-Celebes . . . Di. 4. 
(Verhandelingen, K. Kederlandsche xikad. van Wetensch., 
Afd. Letterkimde, N.E., Dl. 40.) 10-| X 7|. Amsterdam, 

1938. From the K. Nederlandsche Ahad. van Wetenschappen. 
Law (B. C.), Eajagriha in ancient literature . . . (Mem. Arch. 

Survey of India, no. 58.) 134 X 104. Delhi, 1938. 

From the Author. 
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Leslau, W., Coiitributions a Fetude du harari, Abyssinie meri- 
dioiiale (Extrait dii Journal Asiatique, }uillet~sept., 1937.) 
9x6. Paris, 1938. From the Author. 

Loramel, IL, Der arische Kriegsgott. (Keligion und Kultur 
der alien Arier, Bd. 2.) 9|- X 7. Franhfiirt mn Main, (1939). 

From Messrs. Klostermann. 

Lorinier (E. 0.), Language-hunting in the Karakoram. . . . 

9x6. London, From Messrs. George xillen a, nd Unwin. 

Loud (G.) and Altman (C. B.), Khorsabad. Pt. 2. The citadel 
and the town . . . (Univ. of Chicago, Or. Inst. Publications, 
vol. 40.) 19 J X 15'|. Chicago, (1938). From the Authors. 
Mackay (E. J. H.), Further excavations at Mohenjo-daro. 
Bei]ig an official account of archjBological excavations . . . 
carried out by the Govt, of India between . . . 1927 and 
1931 ... 2 vols. (Text and plates.) 13 x 10|. Delhi, 
1937, 1938. From the Government of India. 

Madras Govt., Military Dept. Abstracts of the despatches to 
England, 1783-8. Vols. 3 and 4 (in 1 vol.). 13|- X 8|. 
Madras, 1938. From> the High Commissioner for India. 
Madras, Government Oriental MSS. Library. An alphabetical 
index of Tamil MSS. in the Govt. Or. MSS. Library . . . 
By ... S. Kuppuswami Sastri ... 10 X 6. Madras, 1932. 

Do. Telugu MSS. in the Govt. Or. MSS. Library . . . by , . . 

S. Kuppuswami Sastri ... 10 X 6. Madras, 1932. 

A descriptive catalogue of the Telugu MSS. in the Govt. 

Or. MSS. Library ... by ... S. Kuppuswami Sastri . . . 
Vols. 3, 4, 5. 10 X 6. Madras, 1934-6. 

A triennial catalogue of MSS. collected during . . . 1919- 

1920 to 1921-2 for the Govt. Or. MBS. Library . . . by . . . 

S. Kuppuswami Sastri . . . Vol. 4, pt. 3. Telugu. 10 X 6. 
Madras, 1934. 

Do. 1922-3 to 1924-5 . . . Vol 5, pt. 2. Tamil. 10 x 6. 

Madras, 1936. From the Government Or. MSS. Library. 
Manchester. John Hylands Library. Catalogue of the Samaritan 
MSS. ... by E. Bobertson. 13 X 10 J. Manchester,^ 1938. 
Prom the Trustees and Governors of the John Rylands Library. 
Masse (H.), Croyances et coutumes persanes, suivies de contes 
et chansons populaires. 2 tomes. lOf X 7. Paris, 1938. 

From Messrs. G. P. Maisonneme. 
Mazaheri (A. A.), La faniille iranienne aux temps ant A 
islamiqiies ... 10 X 7. Paris, 1938. 

From Messrs* G. P* Maisonneuve. ■ 
Miles (G. C,), The numismatic history of Bayy . * , * (Amer. , 
Numismatic Soc., Numismatic Studies, no. , 2.) 11 X 8. , 
Neiv York, 1938. From the Amman, Numismatic Soddg. 
jhas. APRIL 1939. ^ 
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Mir Miiliammadi Bedar, Shall. Diwan*-i-Bedar. Ed. by Miibammad 
Husayn Mahvi Siddiqi. (Madras Lbiiv. Islamic Scr., no. 2.) 
Hindustani. 10 X 7. Madras, 1936. 

From the University of ilfarbrn*. 

Miiller, F., Das assyriscbe ritual. TI. 1, Texte zum assyriscben 
Koni gsritual . (Mitteilungen d. V orderasiatiscli-aegypti scben 
Gesellschaft, Bd. 41, Heft 3.) 10 X 6|. Leipzig, 1937. 

Exchange. 

Nagel (G.), La ceramique du Nouvel Empire a Deir el Medineh. 
Tom. 1. (Documents de Fouilles, Inst. Fr. d’Arch. Or., 
tom. 10.) 13'|- X lOj. Le Caire, 1938. Exchange. 

Pan Kii. The history of the Former Han dynasty . . . Transla- 
tion. Vol. 1, division 1. The Imperial Annals, chaps. 1-5. 
Tr. . . . by H. H. Dubs, with the collaboration of Jen Thai 
and P’an. Lo-chi. 10-| X 71-. London, 

From Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co, 

Petrie, Sir W. M. F.^ The making of Egypt. 10 X 8. London, 
(1939). From the Sheldon Press. 

Potratz, H, A., Das Pferd in der Frilhzeit. 8| X 6. Rostock, 
[1939]. From Messrs. Hinsiorff. 

Punjab Government. Catalogue of books registered in the 
Punjab . . . during the quarter ending the 31st December, 
1938. 13| X 8-|. [Lahore, 1939.] 

From the Government of the Punjab. 

Eamachandran (N. S.), The ragas of Karnatic music . . , 
(Bulletin no. 1, Dept, of Indian Music, Univ. of Madras.) 
10 X 7. Madras, From the Univ. of Madras. 

Heitlinger, G., South of the clouds. A winter ride through 
Yiin-nan. 9x6. London, (1939). 

From Messrs. Faber and Faber. 

Kescher (0.), Beitrage zur arabischen Poesie ... 2. Der 
Diwan der Muslim b. el-Welid . . . Anhang. tlber das 
Leben und die Poesie des Muslim . . . 10| X 7. Stuttgart, 
1938. Bought. 

Hobertson (A.), The Mahar folk. A study of Untouchables in 
MaharavStra ... (The Eeligious Life of India.) 7-| x 5|-. 
Calcutta and London, 1938. From the Oxford, University Press, 

Saiyidain (K. G.), IqhaFs educational philosophy. . . . Lahore, 
1938. 9 X GJ. From Sh. Muhammad Ashraf. 

Sakanishi, Shio, The spirit of the brush, being the outlook of 
Chinese painters on nature from Eastern Chin to Five 
Dynasties, a.d. 317-960, Tr. by S. S. (The Wisdom of the 
East Ser.) 7x5. London, (1939). 

From Messrs. John Murray, 
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Bchnitger (F. M.), Forgotten kingdoms in Sumatra. . . . 10X7. 

Leiden, 193^ From Messrs. E. J. Brill. 

Siamese Books: Collected poems of Phra Maha 'Montri. 
Documents relating to tke death of H.M. King Rama III. 
Documents relating to the death of H.M. King Mongkut. 
Pannasa Jataka, concluding part, section 17. 9| X-6-|. 

BangJcokj [1938 ?]. 

From the Division of .Foreign Relations, Deft, of Fine Arts, 
Bangkok. 

Tan j ore. Sarasvati Mahal Library. A descriptive Catalogue of 
the Sanskrit MSS. . . . by P. P. S. Sastri . . . Yols. 13-19. 
9|- X 6|-. Srirangam, 1932-4. 

Fro7n the Hon. Sec., Tanjore Maharaja Sarfojis Sarasvati 
Mahal Library. 

Tarikh Badshah Begam. A Persian MS. on the history of Oiidh. 
Tr. by Muhammad Taqi Ahmad. ... 9x6. Allahabad, 
1938. From the Translator. 

Tatian. The Liege Diatessaron ; ed. . . . by D. Plooij, C. A. 
Phillips, and A, H. A. Bakker. English tr. ... by A. J. 
Barnouw. Pt. 5. (Verb., K. Nederlandsche Akad v. Weteii- 
schappen, Afd. Letterkunde, N.R., Dl. 31.) 11 x 7|. 

AmMerdam, 1938. Exchange. 

Telford, J. H., Handbook of the Lahu (Muhso) language and 
English-Lahu dictionary ... 10 X GJ. Rangoon, 1938. 

From the Government of Burma. 
Thomas (B.), Four strange tongues from South Arabia. The 
Hadara group. (Proc. Brit. Acad., vol. 23.) lOj X 7. 
London, 1939. From the Oxford University Press. 

Thomsen (P.), Die Palastina-Literatur. Bd. 5, Lief 4. (S. 705- 
988.) 10 X 7. Leifzig, 1938. From J. C. Hinrich’s Verlag. 

Tolkowsky (S.), Hesperides. A history of the culture and use 
of citrus fruits . . . Illustr. 9x6. London, 1938. 

From Messrs. J. Ball, Sons, and Curnotc. 
Topa (L), Politics in pre-Mughal times. A study of the . . . 
Turkish Kings of Delhi up to c. a.d. 1400. ... 8^ X 6. 
A llahahad and London, (1938). From Messrs. Kitahistan. 

Tscharner (E. H. von), China in der deutschen Dichtung bis 
zur Klassik . . . 10|- X 7|. Munster, 1939. 

From Messrs. Reinhardt. 
Uotila (T. E.), Syrjanische Chrestomathie mit grammatikalischem 
Abriss und etymologischem Worterverzeichnis. (Hilfsmittel 
fiir das Studium der Finnisch-Ugrischen Sprachen, 6.) 
9| X Gi. Helsinki, (1938). 

From the Sodete Finno-Ougrienne. 
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Varamci. Varamcamruktasamuccaya. Ed. by C. Kunhan 
Eaja . . . (Madras Univ., Sanskrit Bulletin, no. 3.) 10 x 6-|, 
Madras, 1938. From the University of Madras, 

Villard (Ugo Monneret de), Storia della Nubia cristiana. (Or. 
Christiana Analecta, 118.) 10 X 6J-. 1938. Exchanqe. 

Vinski, Z, Die siidslavische Grossfamilie in ihrer Beziehung 
zuni asiatischen Grossraum : ein ethnologischer Beitrag 
zur Untersuchung des vaterxechtlich-grossfamilialen Kultiir- 
kreises. X 6|-. Zagreb, 1938. From the Author, 
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Haed-List of Islamic Manuscripts acquired by 
the India Office Library, 1936-8^ 

By a. J. ARBERBY 

4568. al-Qur^dn [Ar.]. 

Foil 413. 11 • 1 in. by 7 * 9 in. (9 • 4 in. by 5 • 5 in.) ; 15 lines ; 
eighteenth century. 

This manuscript is written in the rather inelegant Bihari ” 
hand, which C. Stewart quite properly described as a branch 
of the Gufick The scribe has used a curious colour-scheme 
for each page, writing line 1 in blue, line 2 in red, lines 3-6 
in black, line 7 in red, line 8 in blue, line 9 in red, lines 10-13 
in black, line 14 in red, and Kne 15 in blue : the garish effect 
is further accentuated by the use of gilt ornaments to mark 
the verses, sections, etc., and by a minute Persian interlineary 
translation in red ink. There are rather crude ornamental 
panels on foil. 1-2, 199-200 (beginning of S. xix), and 412-13. 
The pages are somewhat damaged by damp, and some 
have been torn and inexpertly mended. The binding is 
Indian, of about 1830. 

^ Provisions were made in 1935 for cataloguing all Islamic MSS. in the 
possession of the India Office Library which had up to that date been 
acquired since the publication of the printed catalogues : this list, with 
one exception (4560), comprises MSS. not included in that sanction. The 
usual abbreviations have been adopted in quoting well-known catalogues 
and other works of references. 

2 C. Stewart, A descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental Library of the late 
Tippoo Sultan of Mysore, p. 166. See I.O. Ar. MSS.® (Storey), p. 1, n. 1. 

JRAS. JULY 1939. 24 
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4559. A volume containing two separate works. 

(1) Farhang i Briggsl [Per.]. 

Poll, 1-15. 16*7 in. by 10*7 in. (13*7 in. by 7*2 in.); 

21 lines ; clear and scholarly Indian nasta'Uq ; early nine- 
teenth century. 

A glossary of obsolete words, occurring in the Gulshan i 
IbmMml (or TdnM i FiriMah) of Muhammad Qasim 
'' Pirishtah ”, who brought his narrative down to 1015/ 
1606-7 [Ethe, I.O. i, col. 113]. This glossary was compiled 
for John Briggs, the celebrated editor and translator of 
Perishta, by Khairat 'Ali Khan '' Mu^taq ” in 1241/1825-6. 
As Briggs states in the preface of his translation, p. xiii, 
"'Kheirat Ally Khan, commonly called Mooshtak” was liis 
first assistant in India in 1812, and remained in his service 
until he returned to England in 1827 : in the same passage, 
reference is made to a '' glossary of obsolete words” which 
was to be appended to the Persian text of Perishta which 
Briggs had planned. When this edition appeared at Bombay 
in 1831-2 [Edwards, B.M. Per. Books, col. 496], the glossary 
was not included : and the present manuscript, which may 
be an autograph, appears never to have been published. 

Pol. 16 is blank. 


(2) ^ Tdnkh 


Firiidah [Per.]. 

Poll. 17-32. 17 *2 in. by 10*8 in. (13*6 in. by 7*1 in.); 

21 lines ; clear Indian nasta'Uq ; early nineteenth century. 

A fragment of the Tdrll^ i Firi^taJi, corresponding with 
vol. i, pp. 339^-387^^ of the Bombay 1832 edition [Arberry, 
I.O. Per. Books, p. 620]. The margins are filled with notes of 
collation and interpretation, and it would appear from 
^'s remarks, quoted above, that these addenda are in 
own hand. 

||following note, signed by E. K. Elliot, occurs on the 
of the volume : ‘^^To be returned to Col. Jervis, 

lay./Attempts were made to return this book, but 
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I was unable to discover where Col. Jervis was. Calcutta, 
Nov. 1864.” Another note reads: “Briggs Ferishta from 
Col. Jervis.” The manuscript was accessioned in 1936. 

4660. s. 1^1 SjTAr TadhMrat al-fuqahd^ [Ar.]. 

From a description of this manuscript, see I.O. Ar. MSS.® 
(Levy), No. 1792. 

4561. <_)\C cA^KuUiydt i ibn i Yamln [Per.]. 

Foil 396. 10*6 in. by 7 in: (7*2 in. by 5*3 in.) ; 21 lines ; 
good Persian ta'Uq ; rubrications, ruled borders ; fine medallion 
on fol. la, exquisite \mwm on fol. 16 ; fifteentb century. 

A superb copy of the complete poetical writings of FalAr 
al-Din Mahmud b. Yamin al-Din Muhammad Mustaufi 
^^Ibn i Yarnin’’, who probably died 8 Jumada ii 769/30 
January 1368.^ This manuscript contains some 14,000 verses, 
and therefore greatly exceeds the laborious compilation of 
8,000 couplets made by Mirza Akbar ^Ali Kdian DihlAuda ” ^ ; 
it is doubtless the oldest and most complete copy of Ibn i 
Yamin’s poems in existence. The poems, which are divided 
into groups — ^the Muqatta^dt begin on fol. 103, the Okazaliydt 
on fol. 208, the Buhd%ydt on fol. 295~^are followed (fol. 3736) 
by a collection of Mun^dt or letters, some dated, likewise 
by Ibn i Yamin. If an edition of Ibn i Yamin’s Kulllyat 
is ever planned, this manuscript would form a reliable basis 
on which to work. 

4563. 4.1*0,^ ^Ahd-namah [Per.]. 

Foil. 22. 5-7 in. by 3*2 in. (3*6 in. by 2-1 in.); 7 lines; 
Indian calligraphic ^ikastah', rubrications; margins ruled 
in gilt ; late eighteenth century. 

^ See Sarfaraz, Descriptive Catalogue , . . Bombay (1935), pp. 54-60, 
for a discussion of this subject : the usual date given is 745/1344-5, but 
this is manifestly incorrect. 

® Sarfaraz, op. cit., p. 57. 
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A copy of the Persian text of the Treaty of Commerce 
negotiated between the East India Company and the Nanwab 
Asaf al-Danlah of Ondh, and signed by Lord Cornwallis, 
Governor-General, on behalf of the Company, and by the 
Nawab-Wazir for himself, on 15th July, 1788J A note on 
the fly-leaf, in a hand dated 1828, reads : '' Written for his 
Highness’s own use.” The text of the treaty was printed 
at Calcutta in 1788, in English, Persian, and Bengali: this 
pamphlet, one of the incunabula of Persian and Bengali 
printing, is now exceedingly rare, but a copy is preserved in 
the India Office Library.^ 

4563. A volume containing two separate works. 

Poll. 182. 8*3 in. by Gin. (6*3 in. by 3*4 in.); 13 lines; 
coarse Indian nasta%q ; over-rulings and carelessly drawn 
margins in red; copyist (except foil. 178-182, which is 
a later appendage), Muhammad 'Adil ; dated 12 Eabi^ ii 
1242/13 November 1826. 

(1) oAIa- ^jlr TdrlTA i Sindh [Per.]. 

Poll. 1-14, A very brief, anonymous epitome of the history 
of Sindh down to the accession of the Durrani Shah i Zaman 
(1207/1792-3). 

^ See C. V. Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads, 
ii, p. 15. 

® Arberry, I.O. Per. Books, p. 538. This publication is not mentioned in 
C. A. Storey’s highly interesting “ The Beginnings of Persian Printing in 
India ” (in Oriental Studies in honour of Cursetji Brachji Favry, pp. 457 if.). 
The title-page reads : “ Treaty of Commerce, / between / Charles Earl 

Cornwallis, / Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter ; / one of His 
Britannic Majesty’s Most Honorable Privy Council ; Lieutenant General 
of His Majesty’s Forces ; / Governor General and Commander in Chief of 
all the Possessions and Forces of His Britannic Majesty, and of the/ 
Honorable the United Company of Merchants of England in the East-Indies, 
&c. &ic. &c. / on the part of the said / Honorable United Company, / and / 
His Excellency the Vizier ul Momalik Hindostan, Assuf Jah Nawab, / 
Assuf ud Dowlah Yeheha Khan Behadur, Huzzubber Jung. / Published 
by Authority. / Calcutta : / printed at the Honorable Company’s Press. / 
M.DCC.LXXXVIII.” The Persian text is printed with Wilkins’ types. 
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(2) ^ Tdn]^ i Ma'sumi [Per.]. 

Foil 15-177. Tie well-known history of Sindh, composed 
by Muhammad Ma'sum Husaini Zandi, who died shortly 
after 1015/1607 [Ethe, I.O. i, col. 167]. 

Foil 178-182 contain an epitome of the history of the 
Safawid dynasty of Persia down to the death of Path 'Ali 
aahin 1250/1834. 


4564. 




Shark Ldmiyat al-Ajam [Ar.]. 


Foil. 316. 11*8 in. by 7*4 in. (8*7 in. by 6 in.) ; 33 lines ; 
clear nasTA, rubrications, margins; somewhat worm-eaten, 
end folios fragmentary, margins repaired ; copyist, Ibrahim 
'Uwaidah b. Wall b. 'Abd Allah ; dated 26 Muharram 1069/ 
24 October 1658. 

A good, complete copy of the commentary of Salah al-Din 
Khalil b. Aibak ahSafadi (696/1296-764/1383) on the 
celebrated poem of al-Hasan b. 'All al-Tu^ra’i (d. 515/1121). 
Numerous copies of this commentary are preserved, and it 
has been printed thrice [Brockelmann, i, p. 247 ; Su'p'pl,^ i, 
p.440]. 


4565. al-Qur^dn [Ar.]. 


Foil. 80. 1 • 9 in. by 1 * 7 in. (1 • 2 in. by 1 * 1 in.), hexagonal ; 
14 lines; minute but legible nasM; eighteenth century; 
bound in stamped gilt leather and enclosed in a metal case 
to be worn round the neck. 

Part of the Qur'an, beginning at S. ix, 129, evidently made 
to be carried as an amulet. 

This manuscript was presented by Major V. C. P. Hodson 
in 1933, who stated that it formerly belonged to his great-uncle 
Hodson of '' Hudson’s Horse ’’ [BNB., xxvii, pp. 75-6, with 
references]. 
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4666. ahQufdn [Ar.]. 

The complete Qur'an, writteri on a roll 3'lin. wide in 
a microscopic but very clear nasM and ingeniously arranged 
to form alternately decorative patterns, and inscriptions 
such as Bismillak al-rahmm al-rahm, etc. Eighteenth century. 
Eor similar rolls, see 1.0. Arab. MSS.^ (Storey), 1060, with 
references. 


4567. 




al-Dau^ ^arh al-Misbdh [Ar.]. 


Foil. 146. 7 in. by 5*3 in. (4-7 in. by 3-5 in.) ; 15 lines; 
scholarly, vocalized nasT^, rubrications, copious marginal 
glosses ; fourteenth century ; contemporary stamped leather 
binding, back repaired. 

The commentary of Taj al-Din Muhammad b, Muhammad 
al-Isfarahni (d. 684/1285) on the well-known syntax, al-Misbdh 
fl 'hnahw, of Abu d-Fath Nasir b. 'Abd al-Saiyid al-Mutarrizi 
(538/1143-610/1213). This commentary is fairly commonly 
met with, and it was published at Lucknow in 1850 [Brockel- 
mann, i, p. 293; SuppL, i, p. 514]. 

4568 . A volume containing two separate works. 

Foil. 100. 7-8 in. by 5 in. (5*8 in. by 2*8 in.); 15 lines; 
fair, small Persian nasta%q, rubrications; a seal on the 
fly-leaf of Bahj at Ahmad dated 1204/1789-90; seventeenth 
century. 

(1) ^ Risdlah i alfdz i musktarikah [Per.]. 

Foil. 1-886^. A dictionary of Persian homonyms, by 
Yusuf Harawi. The author is not mentioned elsewhere, 
and this copy appears to be unique. 

Beginning : — 
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^ jj I ^ •Aj L-C oi-XXa*»j^ 

(jtj j <1)1^ j<^ jl (j!j -A«^l jj) j 

O'***! Jj4^j 

(2) [Ia.i>' j:> ^Uj Risdlah dar Miatt] [Per.], 

Foil 886^-100. A short treatise on the art of writing, by 
the same Yusuf HarawL The work consists of a muqaddimah, 
three maqdidt, and a khdtimah. 

Beginning : — 

i'Lo'l jT'"*’ ^ c3 •AJ?**' 


4569 . ^ ^ Shark al-aqctid ah 

dinlyah [Ar.]. 

Foil. 42, 8*1 in. by Sin. (6*3 in. by 3*6 in.); 21 lines; 
clear Egyptian nasM; rubrications, marginal corrections; 
seventeenth century (foil. 1-10 supplied, twentieth century). 

A good copy of a commentary on the brief creed, generally 
called Risdlah (or Muqaddimah) f I usul al-din,^ of Abu JaTar 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Tahawi (d. 321/933). Several 
commentaries were written on this work [H.Kh., iv, p. 216] : 
of the present commentary only one other copy appears 
to be preserved (Gotha 665), which Brockelmann (i, p, 174; 
Suppl.^ i, p. 294) incorrectly identifies with the commentary 
of Muhammad b. Muhmud al-Qonawi (d. 770/1368), of which 
only one copy exists (EscuriaP, 1563^). The work here 
described was written, according to the colophon, presumably 
copied from the author's archetype^ in. 746/1345, for Saif 
al-Din ahNasiri (d. 758/1357): the author’s name is not 
given, and it is safest to conclude, with Pertsch, that he is 
“ nicht genannt ”, 

1 Alternative titles are : Uqmt oM (dm9i>mh wa^jama^h and Baym 
al-sunnah waH-jama'ah [Brock,, 8uppW% 
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4570. A collection of mystical tracts . 

Foil 161. 13 • 1 in. by 8 • 5 in. (9 • 7 in. by 6 • 3 in.) ; 17 lines ; 
good Indian nasta‘Uq and naskh ; fully vocalized in red ink, 
all Arabic words being glossed in Persian ; double ruled 
margins; late eigliteentb century. 

(^) <^3^1 ^arA al-Tuhfat al-mursalah 

ild%Nabl[Ai,-'Pex.l 

Foil. 1-15. A Persian commentary, apparently by one 
‘Abd al-Gbafur, on tbe well-known metaphysical treatise 
in Arabic by Muhammad b. Fadl al-Burhanpuri (d. 1029/ 
1620) [Brock., ii, p. 418; SuppL, ii, p. 617]. This com- 
mentary, written it seems during the lifetime of al-Burhanpuri, 
is found with a preface [IvASB., 1266] and without [IvASB., 
1267]: the present copy lacks the preface. Transcription 
completed in Safar 1210/August 1796. Fol. 16 is blank. 

(2) \\\^ j Risdlah i ‘aqd'id i Sufiyah [Per.]. 

Foil. 17-20. A brief anonymous account of the theosophical 
doctrines of the Sufis. 


Beginning:— 

1 

Transcription completed on 10 Kabi' i 1210/24 September 


1795. 

(3) ^Uj Risdlah Takmll aVirfdn [Per.]. 

Foil. 21-6. An exposition, illustrated by diagrams, of 
the theosophical ontology of the Sufis, written at the request 
of Amir Sai 5 dd Mahmud Arjumand Khan ” by Muhammad 
Mah Eidawi. 

Beginning : — 

O' ^ ‘ jl Aso 
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A^«AjL« ^ AJww vjj Vj^** j ^jU> 

<cU. ^ 

Transcription completed on 14 Rabf i 1210/28 September 
1796. Foil 27-8 are blank. 

(4) Eisdlah i qadd u qadar [Per,]. 

Foil 29-33. An anonymous tract on the secret meaning 
of predestination. 

Beginning: — 

y J J J J <y\ 

Transcription completed on 8 Rabi^ i 1210/22 September 
1795. 

(5) wck.L.0 Risdlah i nmbdhi^ i ruh u 
mfs [Per.]. 

Foil. 34-55. A theosopkical disquisition in the form of a 
dialogue between the author’s higher and lower self, by 
Abd al-Jalil IlahabadL A Sufi of this name is mentioned 
as one of the successors of Muhammad Sadiq b. Fath Allah 
GangO’i CbiAtL and presumably lived in the second half 
of the seventeenth century : he is stated to have written a 
Risdlah dar haydn i aMcdr u a shg hdl and an Arabic qasUah, 
and it is possible that the author of the present treatise may 
be the same person [Bthe, I.O. i, col. 338, 34®]. 

Beginning : — 

(jJ JSC (J^ J b^J 

oLrl j\ 

Transcription completed on 23 Rabf i 1210/7 October 1795. 

(6) jiSCl! l\j:i (j jlCVl iU ^yal al4mhdn f% dardyat 
al-maJcdn [Per.]. 

Foil. 56-77. A theosophical treatise, variously ascribed 
to Mahmud Ushnti’i Durr i Yathn [IJ.Kh., iv, p. 298, 
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no. 8507; Ethe, I.O. 1869^; IvASB., 1392], an obscure 
Indian Sufi of the seventeenth century, and (as in this copy) 
to the celebrated 'Ain al-Qudat Hamadani, author of the 
TamMddt and other well-known works, who died in 533/1138 
[IvASB., Ciirzon, 610]: the latter ascription is decidedly 
false. 

Transcription completed on 13 Safar 1210/30 August 1795. 
Foil. 78-9 are blank. 


(7) uij Ik! \!U j Risdlah i Latd'if i Latlfi [Per.]. 

Foil. 80-1 10a. Eeligious and mystical meditations by 
Ghulam Muhyi al-Din Saiyid 'Abd al-LatIf, who is otherwise 
known as the author of an epic entitled Najib-ndmah [Ethe, 
I.O. 1715] or Ndmah i turfaJi [IvASB., 870] on the career 
of the Eohilla chief Najib al-Daulah (d. 1185/1771). Ivanow 
(loc. cit.) questions whether 'Abd al-Latif was the author^s 
own name, or his father’s, concluding that " it is difficult to 
determine what is true without special research ’’ : the present 
work appears to decide in favour of the former alternative, 
since its title is an obvious pun on the author's name.^ The 
work is made up of sections called latlfah. 

Beginning:— 






-C=>- Aiuki (J' 1 U! 


Transcription completed on 17 Muharram 1210/3 August 
1795. 

(8) %!Uj Risdlah i tauftq [Per.]. 

Foil 1106-11161^. A very short tract by the same Ghulam 
Muhyi al-Din in explanation of a saying of Shaikh 'Abd 
al-Haqq Muhammad Malidum al-Qadiri, perhaps the same 

^ This is, of course, a very common feature of titles of Persian books, 
cf i JcildU (by Jalal al-Din Dawani), Mujarrabdt i (by Bida 

Hasan), etc. 
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as Muhammad 'Abd al-Haqq, author of a RisSlah dar haydn 
i wdJdddy all [Bthe, I.O. 1925^]. 

Beginning 

Ail 5 S AIac- 

The date of transcription is not given. 

(9) j\ Miftdh al-asrdr [Per.]. 

Foil. 1116^^-112. A brief discussion of the same theme, 
by the same author. 

Beginning:— 

. . . * • • caIUJI ^ j 45 

4^ [^m] j \ 1 -^JUj uli ^ 


Transcription completed on 20 Muharram 1210/6 August 


(10) uyy 0^3 a!U^ Risdlah i Qdh i qausain [Per.]. 

Foil. 113-16. A short treatise in the form of a catechism 
explaining difficult points of Sufi metaphysics, by Rukn 
al-Din Muhammad ^ah ‘Abd al-Hasan Qadiri. 

Beginning : — 

ju. aJI! j o >Xa\^ 

aII • . • Aj vLw L*1 • . • 

i)^y, {jr^ 0^1 j-^ ‘ 

The date of transcription is not given. Foil 117-19 are 
blank. 

(11) j! ^harh i LawdHh [Per.], 

Foil. 120-151. The commentary on the Lawd'ih of Jami 
attributed to Mulla Tmad, and completed in 901/1495. 
This work is the same as the Hdshiyah i Lawffih [Eth4, I.O. 
1373, IvASB. 636], except that in the present copy the 
exordium is omitted, and the text begins at a point which 
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corresponds witli foL in Ethe’s copy. Transcription 
completed on 13 Dfau T-Hijjah 1209/1 July 1795. 

4571. Vi ^ juji ahDuTT ah 

mukhtdr shark Tanwir ahahsdr [Ar.]. 

Foil. 309. 12 in. by 8 in. (9 *3 in. by 5*8 in.); 35 lines; 
clear Egyptian nasJ^; rubrications, margins, original text 
in red ; index prefixed by a later band ; 'written in tbe Azhar 
mosque, Cairo, by al-Saiyid Hasan b. al-Saiyid Ghanlm : 
seventeentb century. 

A careful copy of tbe commentary of Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
al-Haskafi (d. 1088/1677) on the celebrated Hanafi law- 
compendium of Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah al-Timirtav^i 
(d. 1004/1695). Copies of this commentary are fairly common, 
and it has been lithographed several times in India: the 
present copy cannot have been written very much after 
the author’s original, which was completed in Muharram 
1071/September 1660 [Brock., ii, p. 311 ; Suppl., ii, pp. 427-8]. 


4572. jU\ j 

ft sMrh al-Mandr [Ar.]. 


-Vi <Ja^ Kashf al-asrdr 


Foil. 201. ll-9in. by7-3in. (8-4in.by4-7m.); 27 lines; 
somewhat cursive nasJch ; rubrications, original text in red ; 
copious marginal annotations in cursive nasM of sixteenth 
century; transcribed from a copy in the hand of FalAr 
al-Katl dated 17 Dhu ’1-Qa‘dah 780/6 March 1379 ; fifteenth 
century. 

The commentary of Abu T-Barakat ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad 
al-Nasafi (d. 710/1310) on his own law-book, the Mandr 
al-anwdr. Apart from Loth 314 there is no other copy of 
this commentary in Europe, though several copies are preserved 
at Cairo and Istanbul : the work was printed at Bulaq in 
1316/1898 [Brock., ii, p. 196; Suppl, ii, p. 263]. 
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4573. A volume containing two separate works. 

Foil 163. 10*3 in. by 7-5 in. (7*5 in. by 6 in.) ; 23 lines ; 
rather sprawling nasMi ; rubrications ; eighteenth century. 

(1) Husul ol-mmid bi-usul al-ghand 

:[Ar.]. 

Foil. 1-8. A short treatise on the religious duties requisite 
to the life of piety, by 'Abd al-Qadir [or 'Abd al-Qahir] b. 
xihmad al-Fakihi (d. 982/1574). The author states that the 
present work really consists of two sections (fusul) taken from 
his own book entitled al-Wasllah ild ^awdb al-a'mdl aU 
qaltlah,^ and that he composed it on the occasion of receiving 
as a gift from his iiaM, ‘All al-Muttaqi [b. Husam al-Din 
‘Abd al-Malik al-Hindi, d. at Mecca 976/1567 or 977/1569, 
see Brock., ii, p. 384 ; SuppL, ii, p. 518], a copy of ahSuyutf s 
Husul al-rifq bi-usul al-rizq [H.M., iii, p. 74, no. 4535]. 
This copy appears to be unique. 

Beginning : — 

U1 . . . 

V— ^ * * . 

W— ftAaJ I 

{J J J^l J^l 

^2) aAmJI 1 (3 JJduTKiIi'ij 

al'-saniyah fl mabdhij al-aMldq al-sunniyah [Ar.]. 

Foil. 9-163. The same author’s treatise on religious ethics, 
of which other copies are preserved only in Berlin and Tunis 
[Brock., ii, p. 389 ; Suppl., ii, p. 529]. 

4574. A volume containing two separate works. 

(1) A Dlwdn Imr^ al-Qais [Ar.]. 

Foil. 1-117. Il*2in.by7-6m.(9*2m.by4*6in.); 23 lines; 
excellent modern Turkish nasM; original text of verses in 


^ Apparently not preserved. 
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red; transcribed by Ibrahim Haqqi b. Husain abYanbiili 
from a copy written in 1139/1726 ; dated 1302/1884-6. 

The commentary of Abu 1-Hasan 'Ali b. 'Abd Allah al-Tusi 
on the Dlwdn of the pre-Islamic poet Imr’ al-Qais. This 
commentary is very rare [see Brock., SujppL, i, p. 50], and 
the present copy would appear to derive ultimately from 
the magnificent Laleli 1820 (see Kescher in MSOS., xv, 
pp. 24-6; ZDMG,, Ixiv, pp. 517-18). The fly-leaf of this 
copy attributes the commentary to Yahya b. 'All al-Kliatib 
al-Tibrmi (d. 502/1109), and it is interesting to note that 
one other copy of such an alleged commentary has been 
signalized (Rescher in ZDMG., Ixviii, p. 63), in the library 
of Ismail Pasha at Makrikoy.^ Now a remark in Laleli 1820 
pretends that that manuscript is in the handwriting of 
al-Tibrizi himself : but as the manuscript is dated 409/1018, 
and al-Tibrizi was not born until 421/1030, it is obvious 
that this attribution is false. It would seem probable, there- 
fore, that Ismail Pasha’s manuscript was in a reality a copy 
of Laleli 1820, like the present manuscript, and that the 
attribution of a commentary on the Dlwdn of Imr’ al-Qais 
to al-Tibrizi [Brock., SufjpL, i, p. 50] is a mistake. Abil 
’1-Hasan al-Tusi was a contemporary of Abu Sa'id al-Sukkari 
(212/827--275/888) and a rdwl of al-Asma'i, whose authority 
he quotes throughout the commentary. 

Foil. 118-121 are blank. 

(2) Bahjat al-dhidln [Ar.]. 

Foil. 122-186. 11-2 in. by 7*6 in. (7-2 in. by 4*5 in.); 

23 lines; excellent modern Turkish rubrications; 

copyist, al-Saiyid al-Hajj Hasan al-Tahsin; dated 1302/ 
1884-5. 

A biography of the great Egyptian polymath, Jalal al- 
Din al-Suyuti (849/1445-911/1605), written by a pupil, 
'Abd al-Qadir al-Sha^ili.^ An author of this name (b. 

^ This library has now been dispersed, see Rescher, Ahriss, i, p. 55, n. 1, 

2 *Abd al-Qadir al-^adhili’s biography of al-Suyuti is mentioned in 
Shadliardt al-dhahab* viii, p. 53. 
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Miiliammad b. Ahmad), described as '' the pupil of al-Suyuti ’’ 
(H.IOi., iv, p. 64), is credited with two surviving books, 
al-miita'dll, on how to cure a cough, and Matvd'id 
al-afrdk on the amenities of wedlock [Brock., ii, p. 137]: 
he died about 920/1514. The present work, of which this 
seems to be a unique copy, is of particular importance in 
that it contains copious extracts from an autobiography of 
al-Suyfiti entitled al~TahadduA bi-7ii^mat Allah, 'which does 
not appear to have survived. 

4575. - Murshtd ah 

sdlikin wa-munqi^ ahhdlikin [Ar.]. 

Foil. 94. 8*3 in. by 5*7 in. (6 *5 in. by 4 in.); 23 lines; 
plain Egyptian naslA ; rubrications ; corrected, some marginal 
notes ; eighteenth century. 

A book in two chapters on prayers suitable for recitation 
at different times and on different occasions. This work, 
of which a copy is preserved at Berlin (3777), is attributed 
by H.]^. (v, p. 492, no. 11787) to one Jalal al-Din al-Khalwati. 
In the Berlin copy al-Ghazzali is stated to be the author, 
but Ahlwardt has conclusively demonstrated that this is 
impossible. The author’s name is not given in the present 
manuscript. 

This manuscript was bought by me in Syria in 1932, and 
presented to the Library in 1937. 

4576. [At.]. 

Foil. 23. 9*5 in. by 6*5 in. (7*2 in. by 4*7 in.) ; 4 lines ; 
fine, large calligraphic nasT ^ ; some words in gilt and blue ; 
fully vocalized ; fifteenth century. 

A prayer attributed to Abu T-Hasan [i.e. ‘AlP b. 'Abd 
Allah al-Sha^ili, d. 656/1258, see Brock, i, p. 449 ; SuppL, i, 
804-5]. 

^ Ahmad, according to Brock., SuppLt i, p. 804, but see A. Cour in 
WI., iv, pp. 246-7. 
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Beginning (fol. 4a) : — 

^Ij 

The prayer is preceded (foil. 1-3) by a tradition on the 
terrors of the Eesurrection, and followed (foil. 21-3) by a 
short biographical note on Zain al-Din Abu Bakr b, al-Husain 
al-Mara^i al-Shafi'i (d. 816/1413, see Brock., ii, p. 172; 
Su^fl,, ii, p. 221). 

This manuscript was bought by me in Cairo in 1934, and 
presented to the Library in 1937. 

4577. jlli-l L^\y \ Ahwdh al-jindn [Per.]. 

Foil. 181. 10-1 in. by 6-1 in. (8*3 in. by 4*5 in.) ; 20 lines; 
good Indian nasta'Uq ; rubrications, margins ruled ; pretty 
‘unwdn, foil. 16“2a decorated with gilt flower-patterns ; 
water-stained ; European paper, water-marked ; Indian 
binding ; eighteenth century. 

A well-written copy of the first bdb of the well-known ethical 
compendium, planned in eight abwdb of which only two have 
survived, by Muhammad Eafi‘ Wa'iz QazwM (d. circa 
1105/1694). This part of the work has been lithographed 
in Persia and India [Edwards, B.M. Per. Books, coll. 405-6 ; 
Arberry, 1.0. Per. Books, p. 16], and manuscripts abound 
[Ethe, I.O. 2213 ; IvASB., 1396, with references]. The follow- 
ing note is pasted on the inside back cover : '' Prince Jamh 

0 Deen’s compliments to Lady Seymour^ & he has the 
pleasure of sending the accompanying Manuscript, which is 
a curiosity written in the time of Mohammud Shaw Amprah 
[sic] of India, in the city of Delhi nearly two century [sic] ^ 

^ Perhaps the beautiful Lady Jane Seymour, wife of the twelfth Duke 
of Somerset and granddaughter of the dramatist Sheridan (see DNB,t H, 
p. 315). 

® This statement is, of course, quite inaccurate. The Ahwah al’-jindn 
is dedicated to ^ah ‘Abbas II of Persia (d. 1077/1667): Muhammad 
Shah was Emperor at Delhi from 1131/1719 to 1161/1748. 
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ago&, he hopes she will kindly accept the same. 20 No[vem]- 
ber/37.” The reverse of the front cover has the inscription 
“ Prince Jamh 0 Deen of Mysore ” followed by a signature 
in atrocious Indian Mkastah. 

4578 . Kulllydt ijdml [Per.]. 

Foil. 282. 12*7 in. by 8 in. (8-8 in. by 6*5 in.) ; 25 lines ; 
elegant Persian nasta'Uq written in four columns, tbe outer 
columns being until fol. 164 written diagonally ; fine medallion 
on fol. la, splendid 'umvdns on foil. 16, 306, 396, 1056, 1556, 
1676, 1806, 2006, 2186, 2586 ; margins ruled in gilt and blue, 
headings in gilt, blue, red, and puce ; worm-eaten, skilfully 
repaired and restored ; end folios badly damaged by damp ; 
copyist, Mahmud al-Katib ; dated Jumada ii 906/December 
1500. 

A fine manuscript of selected works of the celebrated 
Jam! (d. 898/1492), written only eight years after the poet’s 
death. 

(1) Foil 1~29. The first dlwan^ preceded by the general 
preface to the three dlwdns [IvASB., 612], 

(2) Foil. 30-104. The second dmdn. 

' (3) Foil. 105-164. The third diwm. 

(4) Foil. 155~167a. The third book of the aZ-^a6a6. 

(5) Foil. 1676-180a. The Saldmdn u AhsdL 

(6) Foil. 1806-199. The Tiihfat al-ahrar^ preceded by the 
prose-preface to the Khamsali [Ethe, I.O. i, col. 746]. 

(7) Foil. 200-217. The second book of the aZ-^aAa6. 

(8) Foil. 218-258a. The Laild u Majnun, 

(9) Foil. 2586-282. The Sihandm-ndmah 


4579. j:Uy ^ Shark Majmd 

ahbdhrain wa-multaqd al-naiyirain [Ar.]. 

Foil. 301. 10*5 in. by 7 in. (8*5 in. by 6*3 in.) ; 33 lines ; 
inelegant Egyptian naslA ; rubrications, original text 

JRAS. JULY 1939 . . 
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overbned in red ; corrected, occasional marginal notes ; old 
binding; copyist, ‘Ali b. Aibak al-Tuqati ; dated 28 Muharram 
842/21 July 1438. • “ 

A good and early copy of tbe commentary of ‘Abd al-Latif 
b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. MaliMab “ Firiditab ” on tbe well-known 
Hanafi law-book of Ibn al-Sa‘ati (d. 696/1296, see Brock., i 
p. 382-3 ; Suppl, i, p. 658). Tbe date of Firiiitab’s deib 
IS uncertam : Brockelmann (ii, p. 213) places bim “ nm 850/ 
1447 , but tbe present manuscript proves that be must 
have written bis commentary at any rate before 842/1438. 


4580. Masahih al-sunnah [Ar.]. 

Foil. 228. 10 in. by 6-8 in. (8 • 3 in. by 6 in.) ; 26 lines; 
scholarly Egyptian nasl ^ ; first few folios damaged by damp ; 

copyist, Muhammad b. ) dated Ramadan 716/ 

November 1315. 

A fine old copy of tbe celebrated collection of Traditions, 
by al-Husain b. Mas'ud al-Ba^awi (d. 510/1117 or 616/ 
1122). The text has been printed thrice in Cairo [Brock., i, 
pp. 363-4; i, p. 620]. 


4581. Ji. ^ Mu^ ugurbah [Per.]. 

Foil. 80. 7-9 in. by 6-2 in. (5-8 in. by 3-7 in.); 15 lines; 
cursive Persian nasta'Kj; rubrications; very crude and 
rather comic miniatures; poor leather binding ; autograph 
dated 19 Jumada i 1244/20 November 1828. 

A copy, probably unique, and written by tbe author himself, 
of a mathnavn poem on the fable of the Cat and the Mouse, 
by Muhammad Muhsin b. Muhammad Husain Isfahanl 
^a iq . The author in a long preface (foil. 1-6) states 
ha,t he composed the poem in the year 1244/1828, and 

iLo/^m)^ (reigned 1211/1797- 
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Beginning 


Ul . . . *— (3 iS^ J 

cA'***^ <-Kd^ (Jf i 3’*-**^ ^]Jj 

The poem commences (foL 8a) : — 

^ d’Jr*^ -J J <-^ y iSJ'^ 

Jr J -X ,A.:>>' Ia» 


4582. A volume containing several separate works. 

Foil 139. 8-4 in. by 5*5 in. (5 *8 in. by 3 in.); 15 lines; 
fair Persian nasta'Uq; headings in red, green, and blue; 
written for Mirza Muhammad Baqir Hakim by Muhammad 
Kazim b. Muhammad Nazim ’’ ; dated 8 Shauwal 1274/ 
22 May 1858. 

(1) Mundjdt [Per.]. 

Foil. 2-46. An extremely inflated copy of the so-called 
Mundjdt of 'Abd Allah Ansari (see H. Ritter in Ber Islam, 
xxii, p. 94), 

(2) jlj Gulshan i rdz [Per.]. 

Foil. 47~82a. The well-known mystical poem of Mahmud 
Shabistari (d. 720/1320). [IvASB., 533, with references.] 

(3) \y»>^ Tanq ahtahqlq [Per.], 

Foil. 826-112a. A Sufi poem by Sana’i (d. 546/1160, see 
H. Ritter in Ber Islam, xxii, pp. 101, 105). 

(4) j jl* Ndn u Jialwd [Per.]. 

Poll. 1126~123a. An allegorical poem by Baha’ al-Din 
^Amili Bahai ” (d. 1030/1621) [IvASB., 722], 

(5) j Shtr u Aalcar [Per.]. 

Foil. 1236-1276®. Another allegorical poem by the same 
Baha’i. [Ethe, I.O. i, col. 829, with references.] 

(6) j*Lo- ^ oL&Lj Rvbd%ycU 4 'TJmar 4 Kkatmm [Per.]. 
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Foil 1276^-1346^^ A collection of 107 Ruhd%ydt ascribed 
to 'Umar Ediaiyam. 

(7) \\ vl>Lclj Rubd%ydt i Bdbd Tahir [Per.]. 

Foil 1346^i~139a2. A collection of the cZw-6aiiv of Baba 
mir.', : 

(8) Ghazal [Per.]. 

FoL 139a A Persian ghazal ascribed to Ibn Sina, 
with the tahhallus Eu ^AlL 

This manuscript was presented by me to the Library in 
1937. 


4583. j]l 5A) j Zuhdat al-wdHztn [Ar.]. 

FoU. 107. 13 in. by 8*2 in. (10 in. by 3*1 in.); 25 lines; 
ordinary ta'Vlq] rubrications, overlinings in red; some 
marginal notes ; on fol. 2a a seal dated 1245/1829 ; European 
paper, water-marked; copyist, Jamal al-Din b. ^ailh 
Ahmad ; early nineteenth century. 

A classified collection of select traditions, in forty-eight 
chapters. The long ’’ title of the work is Zubdat al-wdHfm 
fi baydn Robb al-dlamm wa-fl ahddi^ Saiyid al-mursalm 
wa-hikdydt al-mutaqaddimin, and it is ascribed on the title- 
page of this copy to Ibn Arab!, but this attribution is highly 
questionable. H.Kh., iiiy p. 539, no. 6840, mentions the 
book, but without naming an author : it is quoted in a scrap- 
book described by Ahlwardt (Berlin, 1646). 


Beginning : — 

4! -^1 

j\ JU) 4^1 




.VI 




. 5 *^ \icS^ 


j 411 (jl ^ (jf"* 

This manuscript was bought by me in Cairo in 1933 and 
presented to the Library in 1937. 
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4584. ^:l]\ Tag^^ al-Miftah [Ar.]. 


Foil 225. 8*8 in. by 5*3 in. (6*4 in. by 2'2 in.) ; 15 lines; 
calligrapMo Persian nasta'Uq ; 'unwdn on fob 16 ; rnbrications, 
gilfc-riiled margins, copious marginal glosses ; transcribed by 
'Abel Allab b. Muhammad from a copy in the hand of Zakariya 
Efendi (d. 1001/1592, see Brock., i, pp. 377, 378, 417; 
Ahlwardt, 4499, 4551) ; seventeenth century. 

The commentary of Shams al-Din Ahmad b. Sulaimaii 
" Ibii Kamal Pa^a ’’ (d. 950/1543) on the third qism of the 
MiftdJi al-ulum of Yusuf b. Abi Bakr al-Sakkaki (d. 626/1229) 
[Brock., i, p. 295; Sujppl, i, p. 616]. 


4585. jLjfe Jl MasdHl ahruhbdn [Ar.]. 

Foil. 13. 8*1 in. by 5*9 in. (7 *2 in. by 3*8 in.); 9 lines; 
modern Indian nasta'Uq ; transcribed in 1937 from a manu- 
script dated 24 Shauwal 1290/15 December 1873. 

A transcript of the Hyderabad manuscript Asaf., i, 388^ 
described by me in a separate note {JRAS.^ 1938, pp. 89-91). 
The attribution to Abu Yazid al-Bistami [Brock., Stippl, i, 
p. 353] is erroneous. 

4586. A " Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts in the Library of 
the Nawab of Eampur : so this volume is described in a 
note in the hand of the late Sir Thomas Arnold (Assistant 
Librarian at the India Office 1904-9) on the reverse of the 
front cover. Accessioned in 1937. 

4587. Diwdn i Makh fi [Per.]. 

Foil. 979. 12*3 in. by Sin. ; lines varying; typewritten 

to foL 904, remainder (index) in manuscript. 

A transliteration and translation, with notes and index, 
of the complete poetical works of the Princess Zib al-Nisa* 
“Maafi” (d. 1114/1703) [IvASB., 824, with references]. 
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This mamiscript, wMch is evidently prepared for the press, 
has the following title-page : Divan-i Makhfi / or collected 
poems of the Princess Zebunnisa / daughter of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, / transliterated into the Eoman character with 
notes / and prose translations and a hundred English 
metrical / versions, a scheme of Persian metres and indices 
of / notable words and of persons and places mentioned 
in / the poems / by / P. "Whalley M.A. / late Bengal Civil 
Service.'’ 

A selection of translated extracts from the Dvivdn by P. 
Whalley 'was published at London in 1913 [Edwards, B.M. 
Per. Books, coL 742]. This Manuscript was received into the 
Library in 1918, and was until 1937 located as a printed 
book (306.32.E.19). 

4588. Rccudat al-tdhirm [Per.]. 

Poll 304. 16 in. by 8*5 in. (13*8 in. by 6*8 in.) ; 35 lines; 
poor Indian diilcastah-dmlz ] rubrications, ruled margins; 
poor paper, worm-eaten, torn in places and almost 
fragmentary ; eighteenth century. 

A poor copy, incomplete at beginning and end, of the 
universal history of Tahir Muhammad Sabzawari, composed 
in 1011/1602 [IvASB., 42, with references]. This manuscript 
bears a note dated 26.7.01 on the fly-leaf in the hand of 
H. Beveridge, who had collated it carefully and found that 
it contained '' not much more than half of the original 
Accessioned in 1937. 

4589. A volume containing two separate works. 

Poll. 87. 8*4 in. by 6*6 in. (6 in. by 3*7 in.) ; 15-19 lines ; 
indifferent Indian nasM ; rubrications, some marginal notes ; 
brown paper, worm-eaten ; dated (fol. 466) 24 Dhu ’1-Hij jah 
1131/7 November 1719. 







(1) AfliJl Js^\y Qawd'id al-aqffid 

Foil. 1-45. A poor copy, lacking the first two folios, of 
the rather rare Shfite theological work by Naslr al-Din 
Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Tusi (d. 672/1273) [Brock., i, 
p. 509 ; SuppL, i, p. 927]. 

(2) (J Risdlahfi %tasamvuf] [Ar.]. 

Foil 46-87. A fragment, incomplete at beginning and end, 
of an unidentified work on Sufi ethics. This fragment contains 
part of the first chapter [title lost, ? Fl H-myah], the second 
chapter [Ft 'l-iMlds, fol. 616], and part of the third chapter 
[Ft 'l-sidq, fol. 786]. 

This manuscript apparently belonged to the Delhi Collection, 
but its several location-numbers do not correspond with 
any item in the hand-list (see below, nos. 4601-6), and it 
was therefore accessioned in 1937. 
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4590. j Husn u Hshq [Per.]. 


4591. 1 ^ ' Uddat al-Him al-hasin[k£.]. 

Foil. 33. 8*3 in. by 6 in. (6*2 in. by 3* 6 in.); 19 lines; 
rather cursive Turkish nasl ^ ; rubrications, marginal 
corrections and glosses; copyist, Ahmad b. Muhammad; 
dated, at Islam-bul [sic], Sha^ban 1099/June 1688. 

An epitome of al-Hisn al-hastni the celebrated prayer-book 


Foil 19. 8*7 in. by 7*2 in. (6*6 in. by 4*7 in.) ; 11 lines ; 
ordinary Indian nasta'liq and nasTA^ ruled margins ; marginal 
glosses ; European paper, water-marked ; nineteenth century. 

The well-known allegory in ornate prose and verse by Nur 
al-Din Muhammad NiWt Khan ^Ali’’ (d. 1121/1709 or 
1122/1710) [IvASB., 826^], The work has been several times 
lithographed in India [Edwards, B.M. Per. Books, col. 592 ; 
Arberry, I.O. Per. Books, p. 203]. 

Presented by me to the Library in 1937. 
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of Shams al-Din Muhammad Ibn al-Jazari ’’ ahShirazi 
(d. 833/1429); in the recension (see RSO., iii, p. 591) of ah 
'Asqalani (d, 852/1449). This copy has neither the title 
nor the name of the epitomizer [Brock., ii, p. 203 ; Suppl, ii, 
p. 277]. 

This manuscript was purchased by me in Syria in 1932, 
and presented to the Library in 1937. 

4592. Nuzhat aharwah [Per.], 

Foil, 132. 10 ’3 in. by 6 in. (8*5 in. by 4*8 in.) ; 19 lines; 
inelegant Indian nasM ; rubrications ; poor paper ; eighteenth 
century. 

An indifferent copy of the well-known Siifi miscellany of 
Mir Falir al-Sadat Husaini (d. after 720/1320, see Ethe, 
LO. 1821 ; IvASB., 1188). On the fly-leaf this manuscript 
is described as a commentary {^arh), but this is not correct. 

Apparently from the Delhi Collection : accessioned in 1937. 


4598. Shark i Rubd'lydt i 

Jdmi [Per.]. 

Foil. 50. 8*3 in. by 5*6 in. (5*3 in. by 2*7 in.) ; 17 lines; 
poor Indian nasta'Uq ; red overhnings ; poor paper, worm- 
eaten ; eighteenth century. 

An incomplete copy of Jami’s own commentary on some 
of his quatrains [Ethe, I.O. 1357^^, IvASB., 612^^, with 
references]. 

Apparently from the Delhi Collection : accessioned in 1937, 

4594. ^ Minhdj al-nas]ir 

ft qird'dt al-ashr [Per.]. 

Foil. 74. 9*8in. by 5*8in, (7*6 in. by 3*6in.); 21 lines; 
Indian nasM; rubrications ; damaged by ants and rodents, 
last folio torn ; on foL 2a a seal of ‘Alamgir dated 1097/1686 ; 
seventeenth century. 
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A treatise on tlie recitation of the Qur'an {tajivid) and the 
variant readings, by one Husain b. 'U&man. This work is 
not mentioned in Storey, Per, Lit, (pp. 39-50), and appears 
to be unknown. 


Beginning :■ 
(ib J, 




. A , V . - 

. . . i)\^ Ct cltj ^ 

Ij C>!! ^ (3*“^.^^! c5^ 

Apparently from the Delhi Collection : accessioned in 1937. 


4595. [ij jlil Naslhat al-muluk] [Per.]. 

♦♦ * * 

Foil. 19. 8-7 in. by 5*8 in. (6 *3 in. by 3 in.); 9 lines; 
excellent calligraphic Persian nastaHiq; headings in red 
and gold, margins elaborately ruled in red and gold; fine 
'unwdn, foil. 26-3(2 splendidly illuminated ; copyist, Husain 
al-Husaini al-Tafra^i ; oriental binding ; eighteenth, century. 

An anonymous treatise of advices to kings. 

Beginning ; — 

A — ftjo- SjjiUaJljl 4jdUil 

AjuAo ^^3 


y 








This manuscript was formerly the property of the late 
John Drinkwater, Esq. 


4596. A,X Sulaimdn-namah [Turk.]. 

Foil. 40. 7' 6 in. by 4*3 in. (6'S in, by 3*2 in,) ; 13 lines ; 
good Turkish nasMi ; margins ruled hi gilt and red, headings 
in red: good 'ummns on ML 15> 6a; ML 16, 2a, 46, 5a 
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illuminated ; red painted leatker covers, illuminated with 
Turkish verses ; eighteenth century. 

k mat]vi%aw% poem in Turkish setting forth the principal 
tenets of the school of al-Shafi.'^L The name of the author is 
not given. 

Beginning : — 

This manuscript was formerly the property of the late 
John Drinkwater, Esq. 


4597. Ma^dli ahhimam [Ar.]. 

Foil. 27. 9-7 in. by 7 • 2 in. (7 • 6 in. by 5 * 4- in.) ; 20-1 lines ; 
modern 'Iraqi nasM; rubrications; transcribed at Mosul 
in 1936. 


A transcript, made at my request, of the Mosul manuscript 
of the Sufi treatise of Abu T-Qasim al-'Arif (fl. circa 400/1010), 
and by me collated with the edition, based on the Eampur 
manuscript, o£H. K. Ghazanfar {Allahabad University Studies^ 
vol. xi (1935), pp. 263-297 ; vol. xiii (1937), pp. 226-254), 
The attribution of this book to the celebrated mystic Abu 
T-Qasim al-Junaid (H.Kh., v, p. 613; Brock,, Suppl, i, 
p. 355; AVS., vol. xi, pp. 277 If.) is palpably incorrect, as 
I have demonstrated in the preface to my translation {Islamic 
Culture, vol. xi (1937), pp. 95-124). 


This manuscript was presented by me to the Library in 1938. 


4598. *4^1) a5l ahNasdHh ahdlnlyak [Ar.]. 

Foil. 58. 10-2 in, by 7-5 in. (7-3 in. by 4-7 in.) ; 18 lines ; 
modern Egyptian cursive nasMi; transcribed at Cairo in 
1933. 

A transcript, made at my request, of one of the Cairo manu- 
scripts {Tas. 1416) of the religious counsels of al-Haridi 
b. Asad al-Muhasibi (d. 243/837) [Brock., Suppl, i, p. 352], 
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This cop 7 was collated by me with the other manuscript 
of the same work also preserved at Cairo {Tas, Majmu'ah 30). 
This manuscript was presented by me to the Library in 1938 . 

4699. A volume containing ten dmdns of Persian poets [Per.], 
Foil. 287. 9*8 in. by 6-3 in, (7-7 in. by 3*7 in.) ; 16 lines ; 
somewhat cursive Turkish ; rubrications, margins 

ruled ; green leather painted covers with decorative medallions ; 
nineteenth century.^^ ^ 

(1) ! IntiMmh i IMwdn i MuHzzi, 

Foil. 1-90. Selections from the poetical works of Muhammad 
b. Abd al-Malik Burhani '' Mu'izzi ’’ (d. 542/1147-8) [IvASB., 
437, with references]. 

(2) Xf- jlj-o IntiMmb i Dlwdn i Majd i 

Hamgar, 

Foil. 91-117. Selections from the poetical works of Majd 
al-Din Hibat Allah Shirazi Majd i Hamgar ” (d. 686/1287) 
[Ethe, BodL, 678]. 

(3) i)\ j.la5 IntilMh i Dmdn i Qatrdn. 

Foil. 118-126a. Selections from the poetical works of 
Qatran b. Mansur Tibrizi “ Qatran ’’ (d. 465/1072) [IvASB., 
430, with references]. 

(4) Intikhdb i Dman i ^Am^aq. 

Foil 1266-130. Selections from the poetical works of 
^ihab al-Din Buj^ari '' AmAq (d. 644/1149). The dmm 
does not appear to have survived, and his poetry is only 
known from extracts quoted in taMcimh works [Eth6, I.O. 
724; Eieu, B.M. SuppL, 105 ; IvASB., 927]. 

(5) Dlwdn i SJiufurwah 

Foil. 131-8. A small selection of the poetical works of 
Sharaf al-Din Muhammad Fadl Allah Isfahani “Sharaf’^ 
Shnfurwah (d. circa 600/1203-4). The Mwm is very rare 
[IvASB., 465, with references]*;'',.';';, ' ,, 
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(0) Divian i Mas‘ud i Sa‘d i Sahmn. 

Foil. 139-140a. A few extracts from the poetical works of 
Mas'ud i Sa‘d i Salman (d. circa 520/1126) [Ethe, I.O. 908, 
with references]. 

('i^) jDiwaw i Amin al-Din 

Kdzaruni. 

Foil. 1406-141a. A few extracts from the poetical works 
of Amin al-Din Kazaruni, presumably to be identified with 
the wazir of the Atabeg Taklah b. Zangi [Ethe, I.O. 724i®^]. 

(8) (jU oUt-lj Rubd‘iydt i Auhad al-Din 
Kirmdni. 

Foil. 1416-147. The quatrains of Auhad al-Din Hamid 
Kirmani, the teacher of Au^di (d. 697/1297-8) [Eth4, I.O. 
1747, fol. 376 ; Rieu, B.M. Suppl., 140, fol. 3716]. Fol. 148 is 
blank. 

s. ■ 

(9) Dlwdn i QdHm-maqam. 

Foil. 149-190. A collection of qasldah poems by Abu 
1-Qasim Qa’im-niaqam of Farahan, the prime minister of 
Muhammad Shah Qajar (reigned 1250/1834-1264/1848), see 
E. Gr. Browne, The Press and Poetry of Modern Persia, p, 38. 
Pol. 191 is blank. 

(10) Intihhdh i Dmdn i 
Ka7mlaUDm Ismd%t 

Foil. 192-287. Selections from the poetical works of Kamal 
al-Dm Isma'il b. Muhammad Isfahani (d. 635/1237-8) 
[IvASB., 488, with references]. 

4600. jJlSi J Mu’nis al- 

ahrdr ft daqaHq al-aslfdr [Per.]. 

Foil. 300. 12*5 in. by 7 * 7 in. (6 • 5 in. by 3 • 7 in.) ; 13 lines, 
continued in margins ; ordinary Persian nastadiq ; blue 
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paper; copyist, Mansur ijy Sarkani; dated 15 ^auwal 
1238/25 June 1823. 

An extensive anthology of Persian poetry, arranged accord- 
ing to subjects in thirty chapters, by Muhammad b. Badr 
abJajurmL The author in his preface, after setting forth 
the titles of the chapters, gives a detailed list of the poets 
from whose -works he quotes in this book. 

For a full account of this exceedingly rare and very valuable 
work, originally completed in Ramadan 741/February 1341, 
see Mirza Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab of QazwJn in 
BSOS., voL V (1928-1930), pp. 97-108 [I owe this reference 
to the kindness of Professor Storey]. The present manuscript 
was not known to the author of the article. 

4601-6. A hand-list of the Persian (4601-3) and Arabic 
(4604-6) manuscripts of the Delhi Collection. 

This hand-list wms presumably compiled at Calcutta under 
the supervision of H. Blochmann some time after 1869 ^ 
(see Proceedings of the Government of India {Home Department)^ 
ccccxxxiv, 17, pp. 2767-8). It is extremely slight, and not 
particularly accurate. These volumes were accessioned in 
1938. 

4607. j\j^\ Tafsir al-Qufdn [Ar.], 

Foil 667. 9'5in. by 6 in. (6*5 in. by 3-2 in.); 25 lines; 
very clear and regular Turkish nasl^; margins ruled and 
gilt, text overlined in red, 'unwdn on fol. 16 ; a note of owner- 
ship on fol. la dated 1232/1817 ; seventeenth century. 

An excellent copy of the rather rare commentary of Ibn 
Kamal Pa^a (d. 950/1543, see no. 4584 above) on the Qur'an. 
This copy extends only as far as S. Ixxxvi [Brock,, ii, p. 449 ; 
Sujypl., ii, p. 669], 

^ H. Blochmann was at that time an Assistant Professor of the Calcutta 
Madrissa, in the library of which institution the manuscripts had been 
housed since their removal from Delhi in 1859. 
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4608. c— Kitdb uMcdzydt 
ahjarrdhtyah [Ar.]. 

I'oll 204. 7 • 8 in. by 4* 6 in. ; 20-5 lines ; cursive Egyptian 
na^M ; poor paper ; nineteentli century. 

An anon 3 nQaous textbook of practical surgery. The following 
note is written on the fly-leaf: Ela Russell. Given to me 
19 Nov^®^ by Herbrand Russell found inside a Tent at Tel El 
Kebir Wed : 13^^ September 1882.” 

4609. Abstract and Index of the Arabic and Persian 
manuscripts in the Delhi Collection (see nos. 4601-6 above). 
Accessioned in 1938. 

4610. Hand-list of the Urdu, etc., manuscripts in the 
Delhi Collection (uniform with nos. 4601-6 above). Accessioned 
in 1938. 


4611. Bdz-ndmak [Per.]. 

Foil. 198. loin, by 6 in. (Tin. by 3*7 in.); 13 lines; 

ordinary Indian nasta'Uq ; gaudy margins in red and yellow ; 
poor paper, water-stained ; eighteenth century. 

A comprehensive treatise on falconry, including both 
hunting and the care of the birds, in eighteen chapters, by 
one Muhammad JaTar ( 1 this part of the author’s name has 
been deliberately expunged in the manuscript, fol. Sb) 
b. Mir Suhrab Khan Talpar. 


Beginning 


y j 3 •Ai.S*** 

4612. A volume containing two separate works. 

Foil. 4. 8*2 in. by 5-7 in. (6-8 in. by 3-8 in.); 17 lines; 
modern Indian nasta'Uq; transcribed in 1937. 


( 1 ) Urjuzah[AT,]. 

Foil. 1-2. A copy of the well-known rajaz-^oem on the 
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Pliilosoplier’s Stone ascribed to Dhti ’l-Nun al-Misri (d. 246/ 
861) [Brock., Suppl., i, p. 363]. 

(2) Mabqalah qanbah [Ar,]. 

Foil 3-4. A magical recipe, stated to have been transmitted 
by one Abu 1-Hasan al-Junaid from ‘'Abu Turab i.e, 
presumably the Caliph ‘AlL 

The foregoing tracts were transcribed from originals 
preserved in the Asafiyah Library, Hyderabad, and kindly 
transmitted to me by Dr. H. L. Stapleton. 

4613. jVl R(iudat al-afrdh 

wa-nuzhat al-arwdh [Ar.]. 

Foil. 157. 7 - 7 in. by *4 • 9 in. (5 • 2 in. by 2 • 7 in.) ; 17-23 lines ; 
good but unpointed Persian ta'Uq ; rubrications ; marginal 
corrections ; on fol. la the seal of Jahangir dated 1018/1609 ; 
modern oriental black leather binding ; fifteenth century. 

A neat copy, unfortunately incomplete at the end, of the 
history of philosophers by ^ams al-Din Muhammad b Mahmud 
al-Shahrazuri, who flourished in the seventh/thirteenth 
century [Brock., i, pp. 468-9; Suppl., i, pp. 850-1]. This 
copy contains the rare supplement dealing with the Arabian 
philosophers, beginning on fol. 114a (cf. Ahlwardt, 10055). 
On fol. la the false title TaWlJch al-hukamff is inscribed. 

4614. Dtwdn i Malik i Qummt [Per.]. 

Foil. 214. 9*4 in. by 4 in. (7 in. by 2*4 in.); 19 lines; 

minute calligraphic Persian iii]caBtah~dm%z ; pink, blue, and 
white paper; copyist, Abu Muhammad Ma'sum al-Razi; 
oriental red leather binding ; dated 1061/1661. 

An excellent and finely preserved early copy of the complete 
poetical works of Malik i Qummi (d. 1024/1615 or 1025/1616) 
[Ethe, I.O. 1499; IvASB., 715; for a unique EulUydt, more 
extensive than the Dtwdn, see IvASB., Curzon, 264]. This 
copy contains a prose preface. 
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4615, Shirdz-ndmah [Per.]. 

Foil 172. 7-4 in. by 3*5 in. (4*8 in. by 2 in.); 12 lines; 
ordinary Persian nasta'Uq ; water-stained, some folios torn ; 
dated Eamadan 1075/Marcli 1666. 

A history of Shiraz, with biographies of the rulers of Pars 
and the famous Shai^s and Imams of Shiraz, down to the 
year 744/1343, by Abu d-'Abbas Ahmad b. Abi l-Khair 
b. Shail^ Zarkub al-^irazi '' Mu'in [Storey, Per. Lit,, 
p. 351]. This copy lacks the first folio, and the text ends on 
fol. 1416. 

The remainder of the manuscript contains the following 

(1) Foil. 142-161(2. Fragments of Islamic and pre-Islamic 
history. 

(2) Foil. 1616-1676. A biography of the Buyid Adud 
al-Daulah (d. 372/982). 

(3) Foil. 168-172. A legendary account of Nebuchadnezzar. 

4616. A volume containing three separate works. 

(1) oLpji Ausdf al-ashrdf [Pei.], 

Foil. l-38a. 7*5 in. by 4*3 in. (5 *5 in. by 2*1 in.) ; 14 lines ; 
fine Persian nasta'Uq and nasTA\ chapter-headings and 
overlinings in gilt ; some folios torn and skilfully restored ; 
seventeenth century. 

A well-known Sufi ethical treatise in six chapters, by Nasir 
al-Din Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Tusi (d. 672/1274). The 
work has been lithographed several times in Persia [IvASB., 
1182, with references]. 

(2) [SAJ Nuh^ah] [Ar.]. 

Foil. 386-39. 7*5 in. by 4*3 in. (5*6 in. by 2 in.) ; 14 lines; 
Persian shikastah-dmlz ; seventeenth century. 

An extract from an unspecified philosophical work by the 
same Nasir al-Din al-Tusi. 



I 
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(3) ^ Yanbu‘ al-hayat [Per.]. 

Foil. 40-91 . 7 • 8 in. by 4 • 3 in. (4 • 8 in. by 2 * 4 in.) ; 12 lines ; 
fine Persian nastdUq; rubrications; good paper, gold- 
sprinkled ; seventeenth century. 

The treatise of Hermes Trismegistus ” on the human 
soul, translated [Ethe, I.O. 1921^^] into Persian by Afdal al- 
Din Muhammad Ka^i (d. 707/1307-8). 

The volume is bound in gilt-tooled red oriental leather. 

4617. Mtr-shikdr-ndmah [Per.]. 

Foil. 87. 8‘4in. by 5 in. (6*4 in. by 3*2 in.); 15 lines; 
Indian msta%q; rubrications, margins ruled; severely 
damaged by damp, margins repaired ; Indian red leather 
binding; seventeenth century. 

An incomplete copy, lacking probably one folio at the 
beginning and several folios at the end, of a comprehensive 
treatise in twelve chapters on falconry. The name of the 
author is unfortunately lost. 

4618. (3 (jl j5l al-Wdft ft U-ariid 
wa’l-qawdfi [Ar.]. 

Foil. 54. 7 in. by 5 in. trimmed (4*8 in. by 3*4 in.) ; 11 lines ; 
old nasM ; rubrications, diagrams ; copyist, Ahmad b. Ahmad 
b. ‘Alishah b. Ahmad ; fourteenth century. 

A treatise on the art of prosody. In the text itself neither 
title nor author’s name occurs, but the title-page, written 
by the same hand as the manuscript, supplies these deficiencies 
as follows : — 

y\ jikU'yi AflJl 

oi b[r^ Cf, ^ 

y 4!! 

If this attribution is correct, the author would appear to 
be Abu Hafs 'Umar b. 'Udiman abJanzI, a celebrated scholar 

JRAS. JULY 1939. 26 
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and poet, wlio died at Merv in 505/1111-12, and had as a 
pupil for some time al-Sam'ani (see al-Sam'ani, Kitdb al- 
ansdby foh 1376). The author bases his theories on the well- 
known grammarian al-Khalil, and illustrates his discourse 
with the usual diagrams. No other copy of this work appears 
to be preserved: in neither H.Kh. nor Brockelmann is it 
mentioned. 


Beginning 


The text is followed by a single folded sheet (fol. 55), 
containing a brief tract in Persian on prosody ascribed to 
Ra^id al-Din Watwat (d. 578/1182), which is identical with 
the tract described in Rieu, B.M. SuppL, 19P, except that 
the beginning is somewhat different : — 

l jLi.il (jiji^.^L~sl _j ^ 



4619. SA) j Zuhdat al-nasab [Per.]. 

Poll. 49. 7 in. by 4-7 in. (4*8 in. by 3 in.); 14 lines; 
Persian ta'Uq; rubrications; corrected; black leather’ 
binding; sixteenth century. 

A short work, consisting of a muqaddimah, five fusul, 
and a IMtimah, setting forth the names of the descendants 
of ‘Ali and the twelve Imams, followed by the genealogy of 
Shah Ismail of Persia (reigned 907/1502-930/1524), by 
Muhammad Qasim b. Husain al-Nassabah, al-Hasani al- 
Muhtar al-'Abidili al-Husaini al-Musawi al-Ridawi, and 
composed at the invitation of Shah Tahmasp (reigned 930/ 
1524-984/1576). This copy may be unique. 
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Beginning 


4620. YaMchdliyah [Per.]. 

Foil 49. 8>2 in. by 5*8 in. (6 m. by 3-8 in.) ; 14 lines; 
good modern Persian rubrications; nineteenth 

century. 

Satirical biographies and facetious tales in prose and verse, 
by Muhammad 'Ali b.^Abi Talib ^‘Bahar'’, written in the 
reign of Muhammad Shah (d. 1264/1848). This work was 
lithographed in Persia in 1290/1873 with a preface by 
Muhammad Husain '‘' Adib’^ and without a preface in 
1290/1881 [Edwards, B.M. Per. Books, coll. 448-9]. The 
present manuscript ends rather differently from the piiblislied 
text.^' 

4621. ^ Majma'^ ahtuyur [Per.]. 

Foil. 116. 8*8 in. by 5 in. (6 Bin. by 3*2 in.); 15 lines; 
elegant Indian nasta‘Uq; rubrications; pink, cream, and 
blue paper, gold-sprinkled ; some folios badly damaged and 
skilfully repaired ; copyist, Ghulam-zad [ ] ^ ibn 

Talib ; written in the library of Prince ‘Abbas ‘All ]^an ; 
dated 1054/1644. 

An ethical miscellany in prose and verse after the style of 
the Gulistdn, by Muhammad ‘All al-Husaini. The book is 
divided into five chapters called ds/^dmJi) each of which is 
further subdivided into sections called parwdz. This work, 
of which the present may be a unique copy, was composed 
during the reign of Shah ‘Abbas II (1052/1642-1077/1667) 
(see fol. 116a), and therefore this manuscript, of which 
unfortunately the first folio is missing, must have been 
written during the author’s lifetime. 

^ Lacuna in MS. 
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4682. ^j\ Ants al-dqilln [Per.]. 


Foil. 82. 9-2 in. by 4*7 in. (7*2 in. by 2-8 in.) ; 21 lines; 
Indian ; rubrications; indifferent paper ; seventeenth 

century. 

A collection of ethical and religious sayings and stories, 
by Mulla Mir Qari Gilani, completed on 23 Muharrani 
1005/16 September 1596. This copy may be unique. 
Beginning : — 


ij 




‘i 


Alls ^ jUc, 


J 


4683. A volume containing two separate works. 

(1) Kanz al-latdHf [Per.]. 

Foil. 1-63. Sin. by 5 in. (5*5 in. by 3-8 in.); 10 lines; 
good Indian nasta'Uq and nasJch] rubrications, interlineary 
and marginal notes ; water-stained, last folio torn ; copyist, 
Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad b. Pir Muhammad ; seventeenth 
century. 

A collection of model letters — probably fifty : this copy 
has a heading of the 49th on fol. 62a, and there is a lacuna 
after that folio — by Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Ahmad. The present 
copy lacks the first folio and title, but it is identical with 
Flligel, Vienna, 991^; Blochet, Paris, 1067 (where it is 
stated that the last letter is dated 898/1493) : H.]^. gives 
the title (v, p. 248, no. 10891) as Kanz al-balaghah, 

(2) Intikhdb Tulifat aVsalawdt [Per.]. 

Foil. 64-88. Sin. by 6 in. (7 in, by 3*3 in.); 19 lines; 

Indian ^ihastah-dmlz ; rubrications ; eighteenth century. 

An epitome, apparently made by the author himself, of 
a treatise on the cult of the Prophet, and prayer, by Husain 
Wa"iz Kashifi. The original text (Blochet, Paris, 63^) was 
divided into a muqaddimah, eight fusul^ and a Mdtimah, 
and was completed in Eamadan 899/June 1495 [H.IQi., ii, 
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p. 230, no. 2608] : this division appears to be followed in 
this epitome, though the chapters are not numbered. It is 
stated in the preface that the epitome was made at the 
request of Sultan Abu d-)^azi [Mirza Baiqara of Herat], 
who reigned 873/1468-911/1505. An extract of this epitome 
is preserved in Fliigel, Vienna, 1963®. 

Beginning: — ■ 

^ A*) Ul . . . j 

oLi . . . Clio ^jlLsA^oi Cj 


y 


0'Ws»-' 


4624, |,U1 Tuhfat al-dlam [Per.]. 

Foil. 215. 8-5 in. by 5*8 in, (6*9 in. by 3*3 in.) ; 19 lines ; 
good modern Persian nasJdi; rubrications; copyist, 
Muhammad al-Musawi; dated 1258/1842. 

A good copy of the well-known travels of "Abd al-Latif 
b. Abi Talib ^ushtari fd. 1220/1806 or 1221/1806). The 
text was lithographed at Bombay in 1847 [IvASB., Curzon, 98], 


4625. A volume containing two separate works. 

Foil. 318. 8*5 in. by 4*6 in. (5*8 in. by 2*7 in.) ; 12 lines ; 
Indian shiJmstah; gilt margins, rubrications, blue oriental 
paper ; water-stained, some folios damaged and torn ; copyist, 
Muhammad 'All ; dated, at Hyderabad, 1054/1644. 

(1) Majmu'ah i QiitbsMM [Per.]. 

Foil. 1-196. An ethical miscellany. Some folios are lost 
at the beginning, so that the name of the author is not 
preserved, but the title given above is as stated in the colophon, 
and presumably refers to the Qutb^ah dynasty of the Deccan 
founded by ^Abd Allah Qutbiiah (1035/1626-1083/1672), 
during whose reign the book was evidently written. 

(2) jU>U i siyar i pddsMkdn [Per.]. 

Foil. 196-318. A treatise on the art of kingship, illustrated 
with anecdotes and poetical extracts, by an anonymous 
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author. The title given above is that which occurs in IvASB., 
1391 : the present copy has none. According to Ivanow 
(loc. cit.), chronograms prove that the book was commenced 
in 1054/1644 and finished in 1055/1645, but it is difficult to 
reconcile these conclusions with the date (1054/1644) of the 
present manuscript. In the preface, the author refers to a 
previous work on a similar theme by himself, and perhaps 
the Majmu'ah i Qutbshdln is intended. 

4626. ^lUsl Aj j Zmat ahmajdlis [Per.]. 

Foil. 240. 14-lin. by9‘3in. (10*5in. by4*7in,); 29 lines; 
clear Indian nasta'Uq; rubrications; many seals on foil 1 
and 240 ; black oriental leather binding ; copyist, Muhammad- 
Quli b. Husain-Q.uli ; dated 20 Rabf i 1086/14 June 1675. 

An excellent copy of the collection of anecdotes by Majd 
al-Din Muhammad Husaini “ Majdi completed in 1004/ 
1595, and lithographed at Teheran in 1262/1846 [IvASB., 
.284, with references], 

4627. A commonplace book. 

Foil. 226. 9*2 in. by 6 ‘3 in. (chiefly 6*3 in. by 3-7 in.); 
17 lines generally, but many folios written diagonally in 
columns; the first hand, a scholarly Persian ta'Uq, dated 
986/1578 ; the second hand, a modern Persian nasta‘liq, dated 
(fol. 2126) 1233/1818; other hands elsewhere; oriental red 
leather binding. 

A valuable collection of miscellanea, of which the chief 
items are as follows : — 

(1) (i) Selections from the poetical works of Khwaju 
Kirmani (d. 753/1352), foil, 3-166^ [with margins foil. 3-9, 
followed by (i) the Mundjdt of Qa<ii Jamal al-Din Abu '1-Fadl 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-San'ani, foil. 10-14; (ii) selections 
from Amir Khusrau’s Qirm al-sa‘dain, foil 15-27], and 
J^aqani (d. 595/1199), foil. 166^-186^^. (ii) Selections 
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from Amir Khusrau’s (d. 725/1325) Mir' at al-safdt, foil 
27b^\ and his Darya i abrdr, foil [margins, 

selections from the poems of Zahir Faryabi (d, 598/1201), 
foil. 28-32]. (iii) Selections from the poems of Jami, foil Bla®- 
33& [with margins, fol. 33<35-5]. (iv) The ‘‘ ornate qasidah " 
of Salman Sawaji (d. 779/1377), with marginal glosses, 
foil. 34~-44a [margins, the Sdql-ndmah ot Nargisi (d. 921/ 
1515), foil. 346-35<3^]. (v) The ornate qasidah" of ^araf 

al-Dln Qazwini, foil. 446-476 [margins, selections from Amir 
■Khnsraul. 

(2) Selections from the poetical works of Anwari (fol. 48^5), 
Sa^di (fol. 496), Nizam (fol. 51a), Haidar (fol. 516), Kamal 
Ghiyath (fol. 54a), Muhta^am Ka^i (fol. 556), Nizam (fol. 566), 
Anwari (fol. 576), Salman Sawaji (fol. 586), Katibi (fol. 596), 
Ummidi (fol. 60a), Sa'di (fol. 616), ‘Ubaid Zakani (fol. 616), 
Ruhani (fol. 626), Hasan Ka^i (fol. 636), Salman (fol. 64a), 
Anwari (fol. 66a), Atashi (fol. 676), and Amir Khusran (fol. 68a). 

(3) (i) A letter from Zhindah-Pil (i.e. Ahmad Jami, 
d. 536/1141) to Sultan Sanjar (d. 651/1156 or 552/1157); 
a story about Jalal al-Din Rumi; a letter of Tmad al-Din 
Fadl Allah : fol. 736. (ii) An extract from the Nigdristdn 
of Juwaini (d. 735/1335), fol. 74. (iii) An extract from the 
Bahdristdn of Jami, and from the Raudat al-skuhadci of Husain 
Wa'iz Ka^ifi, fol. 75a. (iv) The Wasdyd of 'Abd al-Khaliq 
Ghijduwani (d. 575/1179), and an account of his death, 
fol. 756. (v) An extract from an unspecified ethical work, 
foil. 756-76. 

(4) (i) Sayings of 'Abd Allah Ansari, fol. 77, and 'All b. 
Abi Talib, foil. 78-79a. (ii) Extracts from the TaMcirat 
al-mubtadl of Sadr al-Din Q5nawi (d. 672/1273), foil. 796-80a, 
and an account of Jami’s pilgrimage, foil. 806-816, (iii) Poems 
of Ibn i Yamin, foil. 82-5. (iv) Poems of Amir Khusran 
(fol. 87a), Salman (foil. 876-896). (v) The spiritual pedigree 
of Yahya b. Abi 1-Fadl ahJami, written in Arabic by himself in 
706/1305, fol. 906 ; various anecdotes and verses, foil 91-92a. 
(vi) Extracts from the Mihr u mushMrt of Muhammad 'Assar 
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Tibrizi (d. 784/1383), folL 926-956 ; the Malchzan al-asrar of 
Nizami, foil. 966-96^ ; the Laild u Majnun of Amir Khusrau. 
foil. 966~97a ; and poems of Ahli and Katibi, foil. 976-98a. 

(5) A series of mystical meditations and anecdotes, each 
called bdriqah, which may therefore be identical with the 
anonymous Bawdriq [IvASB., 1327^], foil. 98-104, [Margins : 
(i) An account of the Qarmati heresy, entitled Mansha' i 
ma^liab i mulhiddn, by Zain al-Din”, presumably an 
extract from one of Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Ghazzali’s 
anti-Qaxmati works, foil. 98-101. (ii) Najm al-Din Nasafi’s 
(d. 637/1142-3) Persian Risdlah on erring Sufi sects [Ethe, 
1.0., col. 1424], foil. 102-3.] 

(6) Extracts from the Latd'if al-tawSif of Husain Wa'iz 
Ka^ifi [IvASB., 297, with references], foil. 1056-142a. 
[Margins: (i) A TarjV-band of Jami, foil. 1056-109^. (ii) A 
TarjV -band of (d. 688/1289), foil. 1096-112a. (hi) Poems 
of Kamal Isma'il Isfahani, foil. 1126-132a. (iv) Various 
poems in a later hand dated 1191/1777, foil. 1326-1366.] 

(7) Poll. 1426-1736. An anonymous and untitled epitome 
of geography, in which a succinct account is given of the 
various towns occurring in each clime. The last section 
(fol. 1726) is entitled ma'nfat i IMrij i aqdUm. The Suwar i 
aqdlim (compiled in 748/1348, see IvASB., 280, with references) 
is quoted on fol. 173a. The work has no preface, and begins : — 

[Margins : (i) Poems of Ibn i Yamin, foil, 157a-159a. (ii) The 
MuqaUa'dt of Ibn i Yamin, foil. 1596-1736.] 

(8) (i) Extracts from a work entitled Basdtm al-uns (hardly 
the same as Eieu, B.M., p. 7526), foil. 1736-1746. (ii) Scraps 
of poetry, fol, 176a. (hi) A letter of Jami, foL 1766. (iv) A 
ni^dn of Shah Isma'il II (reigned 984/1576-985/1578), 
dated 27 Shauwal 984/17 January 1577, foil. 177-8. (v) Scraps 
of poetry, foil. 179-180. (vi) Unimportant scraps and extracts, 
foil 181-226. 
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4628. A guard-book for miscellaneous Arabic documents, at 
present blank. 

4629. A roll, made up of eleven strips each measuring 14*3 in. 
by 9*8 in., containing a nineteenth century transcript, inline 
calligraphic nasM, of a treaty which purports to have been 
written by Mu'awiyah b. Abi Sufyan at the dictation of the 
Prophet, for the Christian tribe of al-Hari;^ (Balharith) 
b. Ka‘b (for which see EL, ii, pp. 268-9), in which the 
Prophet undertakes to protect all Chirstian peoples in con- 
sideration of their paying the jizya. The original document 
seems to have been signed by the Prophet and witnessed by 
thirty-five of his Companions, and dated 5 Eabf ii 4/15 
September 625. 

Beginning : — 

okCy 

iU! ^ ^ AaIp fr 

(3*. jl ai. 5^. . . ^bJl <\)J1 Aftli*- 

(ju Ai.i>CAAAJ.l A1 w« ^ ^)3i (JbhA*^ ^’'^'■4^ 

This manuscript was formerly the property of Hormuzd 
Rassam, Esq. (1826-1910, see DNB., 2nd SiippL, iii, pp. 158- 
161), and was presented to the Library in 1938 by his daughter. 

4630. j. s Isjl! ol-Wafd’ hi-sharh al- 

Istifd’ [Ar.]. 

Foil. 138. 7-2 in. by 6-3 in. (4'6 in. by 3'6 in.) ; 15 lines ; 
scholarly nasM; rubrications; somewhat worm-eaten in 
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places; copious marginal corrections; old half-leatlier 
binding ; autograph, dated Muharram 899/October 1493. 

A unique and autograph copy of a commentary, by 
'Abd al-Basit b, Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Abd 
al-Eahman b. 'Umar b. Raslan b. Nasr b. Salih b. Abd 
al-Khaliq al-Bulqini al-Shafi% on his own original qasUah 
entitled ahlstija' min asma' al-Mustafa in which he enumerates 
more than 400 names — ^many of them, as he explains, merely 
describing qualities — of the Prophet Muhammad. The 
author, who is not mentioned by Brockelmann, was born 
in Dhu T-Qa'dah 870/June 1466, and wrote commentaries 
on a number of well-known works (see al-Sal4awi, al-Bau' 
al-ldmi\ iv, pp. 28-9, where this poem is mentioned) : he 
was descended from a family of famous lawyers and scholars, 
including 'Umar b. Easlan al-Bulqini (d. 805/1403, Brock., 
ii, p. 93; Supj)l., ii, p. 110) and 'Abd al-Rahman b. 'Umar 
al-Bulqini (d. 824-1421, Brock., ii, p. 112 ; SuppL^ ii, p. 139). 
The margins contain frequent corrections by the author of 
his own original draft. 


Beginning : — 

L-JStuaJ A)// L.^ 

<^1 XjS' 1^1 dy 


(jJ» ^ . ^ ■La.wgi.Li 

f,AAau<a>Vl ^ 


dj|.^ plALz^.py'Vlj A b» 


U I . 


Beginning of qastdah (fol. 26) : — 






4631. aJ[^\ Kitdb al-Hamdsah [Ar.], 

Poll 114. 8 in. by 4*6 in. (6*6 in. by 3 in.); 20 lines; 
extremely fine old nasMy brilliant black and red inks, fully 
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vocalized; somewhat water-stained, some folios damaged 
and torn ; copjdst, Mas'ud b. al-Mufarrij b. 'All ; transcription 
begun 507/1113-14:, completed ^auwal 537/May 1143, 

A magnificent copy of the Hamdsah of Abu Tammarn 
(d. 231/846, see Brock., i, p. 20; SuppL, i, p. 40). The 
copyist completed the transcription of the first chapter on 
5 Dim 1-Hijjah 507/14 May 1114 (fob 395), and then, as he 
explains, was prevented by a variety of circumstances from 
completing the whole manuscript until thirty years later. 
Moreover, he added in the margin copious explanations of 
the first chapter, and of a few poems at the beginning of the 
second chapter, adding this footnote (fob 396) — 

v-jIs ^ 

Abu Zakarlya al-Tibrizi, whose commentary on the 
Hamdsah was edited by G. Freytag (Bonn, 1828-1847), died 
in 502/1109, and the fact that the present manuscript was 
actually collated with a copy in his hand, so soon after his 
death, increases its value and importance. The manuscript 
is also significant for the history of Arabic calligraphy, since 
it is written in an exceptionally beautiful and characteristic 
style. 

4632 . Kitab al-Hiddyah [Ar.]. 

Foil. 77. 8*1 in. by 5-8 in. (5 in. by 2*7 in.); 12 lines; 
ordinary Persian nasM ; rubrications ; water-stained ; 
European paper, water-marked ; stamped oriental red leather 
binding ; dated 23 Eajab 1074/20 January 1664. 

A short expose of the Muslim faith from the Shi'ite stand- 
point, by the celebrated theologian Abu Ja'far Muhammad 
b. Ahmad al-Qumnu " Ibn Babuyah al-Saduq ’’ (d. 381/991 
or 391/1001). This work is very rare, and only one other 
copy, at Berlin, is reported [Brock., SuppLj p. 952], but it 
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has been lithographed at Teheran in 1276/1869 [ibid., p. 322, 
no. 14], 

This text is followed (foil. 78-84) by a short anonymous 
untitled tract, in Persian, on the correct pronunciation of 
the Qur'an, The pamphlet is divided into four short chapters. 

Beginning : — 




The remainder of the volume (foil. 85-7) contains rules, 
in Persian, for the recitation of certain prayers. 


4633. jj-aSl Dlwdn Bahd’ al-Din 

Zuhair [Ar.]. 

Poll. 102. 8 in. by 5-6 in. (5 -8 in. by 4 in.); 17 lines; 
fine, bold Egyptian nasM; fully vocalized; title-page in 
decorative Kufic; on fol. 1026 a note of ownership dated 
825/1422; fourteenth century. 

An old and excellent copy of the poetical works of Abu 
1-Fadl Baha' al-Din Zuhair b. Muhammad al-Muhallabi, 
the well-known Egyptian panegpist (d. 656/1258) [Brock., i, 
p. 264; Supply i, pp. 465-6]. 



Three Mandaean Phylacteries 

Teansliterated and Translated by E. S. Drowhr 

(niitlior of ‘‘The Mandjaeans of Iraq and Iran”, Clarendon Press, Oxford ; 

‘‘ Folk Tales of Iraq,” Oxford University Press) 

Note. 

Three Mmtdwan Phylacteries {D.O. ‘dZ) 

FTIHE following three qmahia are all inscribed on. a long, 
narrow slip of yellowed Persian paper originally kept 
in a metal tube and worn by the owner. It is number 33 of 
my collection. The list of copiers together witli their 
genealogies which usually ends such documents is missing and 
the writing is poor. The scribe makes mistakes, for instance, 
being unfamiliar with the word liUj)ia^a he writes at first 

Uliana piamana ” (nonsense), then several times liliatha ”, 
but becoming convinced at last that he is mistaken, he 
transcribes thereafter lilipiatha as written in the roll from 
which he copied. He occasionally omits a word though it is 
obvious that he intended to write it. In such cases I have 
inserted what is missing in brackets. Another peculiarity 
is that the laqab or worldly name of the person for whom 
the phylactery was written is given as well as the religious or 
magical name. In most magic documents the latter alone is 
given. From the laqab, ^abur br Dahba, it may be deduced 
that the owner was of the Iranian group of Mandmans who 
dwell on the banks of the Karun River. 

Hence the document presents several unusual features and 
contributes to our knowledge of the Mandaic language. It is 
undated. 

Transliteration 

I prefer Roman characters to Hebrew, as Mandaic knows 
no difference between the hard and the soft ** h ” except as 
a third person terminal (possessive and objective). 





h. c%\l L-<J^ nL 
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o =A. 

= B. 

. = 'G. ,■ 

^D. 

= H (hard and soft). 

= W, U, andV. 

=z. : 

= final possessive or objective terminal, 3rd person 
singular. 

= T. 

= YorI. 

= K or ji. 

= L. 

= M. 

= N. 

= S. 

== ‘ {‘ain). 

= P. 

= S. 

= Q. 

= R. 

=sh.: 

= T. 

/X p . : ^ / d.,:: , ■ 

■7;: v■^;^ • 

= kfii (i.e. “ like ” or “ as 
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Marai mshaba Dakia bpiima D tushbibfca bliahanh 

^ 


Bshiimailmn d Mia rbia '^sirna liMimna ana Bayan br 
Maluiiish Shabur br Daliba shiiba Ibu^a d ziwa Ibifj^na 
^iiba Mmiania d ziwa bhalsai ^sirlia ^uba sandlia d ziwa 
bligbrai maMnalia Auba kasnia d ziwa mkasina .^uba quraliia 
(j ziwa brishia inatibnalia gimra ana dakia ‘iistuna rba d 
asawa&a d qaiminabli bmisat almia udaria ^uba Ibushia 
d liirbia nsifia nHistamnmia Ibi^na ana Bayan br Mahnn^ 
^abur br Dabba ^iiba bimiania d hirbia usifia u'ustamumia 
bhalsai ^sirlai iiuba ksiiia d hirbia usifia u'listamumia 
mkasina ^uba qurahia d hirbia usifia uiistamumia 
brisbai matihnalia shuba sandlia d hirbia usifia uMstaniumia 
bli^rai ma&nalia ^iiba Ibu^ia d hirbia usifia uMstamumia 
d dawia ri^ai nasgia ^uba Ibudiia d hirbia usifia uMstamumia 
‘nisbia mn atutia li^rai ni&ia balbu^ia d hirbia usifia 
uiistamumia ‘nisbia mn yaminai ni&ia balbu^ai d hirbia 
usifia uMstamumia 'nisbh mn smalai d qariblia ‘mihih u'gababh 
u^kihth uiimh ubanh qaribnalh u^kawh u‘pilh uiimh wasxi&a 
tihuilia Idilia Bayan br Mahnu^ Shabur br Dahba hiia 
zakin S a. 

B.^umaihun d hiia rbia 'sirna hdiinina ana Bayan br 
Mahnu^ Shabur br Dahba bYawar Ziwa ubYawar Ziwa 
ni^imtai mn gilia mia uruha mn Mana baraia hua gabra d 
layar qaiim zhir usmir Yusniir Ziwa Eba Qadmaia ^umli 
I akla d ziwa b'dh Igit ulsahria uidaiwia qaiim umahih asufea 

j tihuilia da (Idilia ?) Bayan br Mahnu^ Shabur br Dahba 

I hiia zakin S a. 

Bshumaihiin d hiia rbia asutiba tihuilia Idilia Bayan br 
Mahnu^ iawai Ma la Ma fiawai hilfa lahlif dawai ri^ai 
sipar gadfa gadfh la^qal uladahlit m^abinalalA mlaMia rba d 
asawaMa d yahiblia asu&a Ih Bayan br Mahnu^ Shabur 
br Dahba amintul d shuba Ibu^ia d nura Ibi^na ana Bayan 
br Mahnu^ Shabur br Dahba ^uba Mmiania d nura bhalsai 
‘sirlia ^uba ksuiia d nura mkasina Auba qurahia d nura 
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bri^ia ma&nalia iinba (sandlia ?) d nnra blig|irai madinalia 
^uba IbuAia d nura aqamai azlin |huba Ibu^ia d iiura 
aba&ra (abaArai ?) a;^in ^uba Ibu^ia d mra lyaminai 
ma&nalia diuba ibu^ia d nura d smalai shnba Ibnshia d 
parzla Ibi^na ana Bayan br Mabnu^ Shabur br Dabba ,^uba 

bimiania d parzla bhalsai 'sirlia ^uba 

ksuiia parzla mkasina ^uba qrabia d parzla bri^ai nia&nalia 
^uba sandlia d parzla bli^rai ma^nalia iiuba Ibu^ia d parzla 
aqamai azlin sbuba Ibu^ia d parzla aba&rai adiin shuba 
(Ibushia ^ d parzla lyaminai ^inba Ibu^ia d parzla Ismalai 
ma&nalia ^uba Ibu^ia IbuAia d birbia usifia u'ustammnia 
usikinia ubliafta piarnan ugartufia&a Ibi^na ana Bayan br 
Mabnush Shabur br Dabba &iiba bimiania d birbia usifia 
u'ustamumia usikinia ulilia&a ugartifiaAa bbalsai 'sirlia 
^uba ksuiia d birbia usifia u'ustamumia usikinia uliliafta 
ugartufiaAa mkasina ^uba (qurabia ?) d birbia usifia 
u‘ustamumia usikinia ulilipia^a ugartufia&a bri^ia maftnalia 
^uba Ibushia d birbia usifia u'ustamumia usikinia 
ulilipia&a ugartufia&a aqamai azlia shuba Ibushia d birbia 
usikinia ulilipia&a ugartufia&a aba&rai a&in ^uba Ibu^ia 
birbia usifia u'ustamumia usikinia ulilipiaAa ugartufiafca 
lyaminai ma&nalia shuba Ibu^ia d birbia usifia u'ustamumia 
usikia [sic] ulila&a (sic) ugartufia&a Ismalai ma&nalia 


p 




Pir Piran 

Ayar ^umb 


Taiiai 

1 

draq iiumb bu 




J 


Bbamara d parzla d (?) rkabna butrai d parzla d kadfai 
ma&nalia gimra biwara d bua b'da d Yawar dia bu alahia d 


0 0 0 
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liiziim gliun ubkun mn karsawafeun ‘1 anpailmn nfal knit 
^iima d lizaii qamat balbu^ia d shuma Ibi^na amintul 
cl razia wa&it larqa (arqa ?) d bzatan mn sadanh dinat 
amintul d raza d arqa mkasina rukbaihun d shuba 'star bal 
iilarah^ia kul daiwa d tribb bdilia Bayan br Maknu^ 
Shabur br Daliba kulhun d 'lawai kul daiwa d nadalia unisikia 
Ibish tribia 'inilih bbaila d mn bit ab ‘Iwanan 'kafafinun mn 
Bayan br Mabnu^ Shabur br Dabba gimra ana dakia 'ustuna 
rba d asawatfia kul daiwa d tribb lb 'binqia 'niqfia amintul 
bru^uma d biia r^imn'a u^uma d biia u^uma d manda d 
hiia madkar dai kul daiwa ubumarta udinish upatilAria 
u^ibiahia d mn marba ni^ia umn madna ni&ia d mn timia 
nitibia umn dawia ri^ia ni&ia bin mn atutia li^rai unii^ia 
dasbb braza kulhun d dawia ni&ia wasu&a uzakutha unatarta 
rabtia d sbrara nihuilia Idiba Bayan br Mabnu^ ^abur 
br Dabba biia zakin S a. 

A, B, G, D, etc 

Hazin tiilatiba qmahia hda ^uba Ibi^na bda 'sirna b^mna 
bda byawar ziwa ubyawar ziwa ni^imtai udawia 'dia 
[sic] la 'da bazin Ala&a qmahia natrilalA u'n^ia d afldn 
turn d mrabian turn Iman hazin dmawa&a bhilmia udni^ 
d 'kuria turn kdub ‘I mistarwafta b^inta turn Iziqa d afkin 
Ibar qaiim turn Ibmu&a d AaMiba Iwadi gabra lwa& 'nsbia 
kdub Iman d baiit btasa ubmia bgufta d parzla. 

Translation 

My lord be praised. Pure of mouth. One on whose tongue 
is praise. 

(The alphabet follows.) 

In the name of the Great life ! I am bound and sealed, I, 
Bayan son of Mabnu^, Sapor son of Gold I put on seven 
garments of radiance, seven girdles ^ of radiance I bind on 

1 The himiana is the sacred girdle, the hmiia is the sacred shirt. These 
are worn on all religious occasions. 

JEAS. JULY 1939 . 
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my loins, seven sandals of radiance I put on my feet, witli 
seven vestures ^ of radiance I cover myself, seven helmets ^ 
of radiance I place on my head. I am perfected and pure, 
the great body ^ of healings in which I stand is (set) in the 
midst of the worlds and ages. I clothe myself with seven 
garments of swords and blades and poisoned darts, I, Bayan 
son of Mahnu^, Sapor son of Gold ; I bind seven girdles of 
swords and blades and poisoned darts about my loins, I cover 
myself with seven coverings (vestments) of swords and blades 
and poisoned darts, I place on my head seven helmets of 
swords and blades and poisoned darts, I put on my feet seven 
sandals of swords and blades and poisoned darts. (With 
the ?) Seven garments of swords and blades and poisoned 
darts that go above my head, (with ?) seven garments of 
swords and blades and poisoned darts I take him who comes 
from my right hand, with my garments of swords and blades 
and poisoned darts I take him who approaches me from my 
left, I smite him and bend him and trouble ^ him and throw 
him down and I approach his building ^ and burn it and cast 
it down and hurl it down. And healing shall be mine, Bayan 
son of Mahnu^, Sapor son of Gold. Life is victorious. 

In the name of the Great Life I am bound and sealed, I, 

^ The himiana is the sacred girdle, the Icsuiia is the sacred shirt. These 
are worn on all religious occasions. 

^ Qurahia. The word occurs frequently in exorcisms in lists of protective 
pieces of armour. 

® *Ustunaf literally “column” or “support” is used in Mandaic as 
synonymous with “ body ”, particularly the lower part of the body. 

* ‘Ustamumia. Occurs in lists of weapons, and appears to be synonymous 
with giria shmimia (poisoned arrows). The thickening of the “ t ” of the 
ethpael after § and s is a common occurrence, according to Noldeke. The 
root is of course nriD “ to poison ”, the s thickening to 9 and the t to t. 
Husiamumia and "ustimimia, however, which occur in the Sfar Malwasha, 
come from ntsif (to be pressed together, restrained), e.g. daliil mn Mzda 
%mn %stamumia d asqh **he fears shame and bonds of restraint 
imposed upon him.” 

® The root is hht, not found elsewhere. The E. Syr. word for a stony 
place, MUa (meaning “ difficult to walk on” ?) occurs to one, so my transla- 
tion is tentative. 

® Bank. One would expect Ihanh, or Ibinianh. I suspect miscopying. 
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Bayan son of Sapor son of Gold, by Yawar Ziwa ^ 

and by (tbrougli) Yawar Ziwa my soul ,(is taken ?) from tlie 
waves of water ^ and my spirit from outer Time. He, the 
Man who stands upon tbe ether, the righteous, the guarded — 
Yusmir, Great First Eadiance is his name — took a hammer ® 
of radiance in his hand, stands on the demons and devils and 
strikes him (them ?). And health be mine, Bayan son of 

Mahnush, Sapor son of Gold. Life is victorious. S 

a. 

In the name of the Great Life ! Healing be mine, Bayan 
son of Mahnush. Upon me is his hand. The hand upon me is 
not the hand of one who redeems not.^ Above my head a 
winged bird removed not its wing. And I feared not. I praise 
thee great Angel ^ of Healings, who giveth healing to Bayan 
son of Mahnu^ Sapor son of Gold, because I put on seven 
garments of fire, I, Bayan son of Mahnush, Sapor son of 
Gold, seven girdles of fire I girt round my loins, with seven 
vestures of fire I cover myself, seven helmets of fire I place 
on my head, seven (sandals) of fire I place on my feet. Seven 
garments of fire go before me, seven garments of fire come 
behind me, seven garments of fire I set at my right, and seven 
garments of fire at my left. Seven garments of iron I put on, 
I, Bayan son of Mahnush, Sapor son of Gold, seven girdles of 
iron I gird on my loins, with seven {here is a magic figure) 
vestures of iron I cover myself ; seven helmets of iron I place 
on my head, seven sandals of iron I put on my feet, seven 
garments of iron go before me, seven garments of iron , come 
behind me, seven (garments) of iron are at my right and seven 
garments of iron are at my left. I put on seven garments of 
swords and blades and poisoned darts and knives and 

^ Yawar Ziwa is one of the great redeeming spirits. 

2 The soul of man is sometimes represented as coming from the water 
of the heavenly river Erat Ziwa, 

® alia means both “ hammer ” and consuming ray of light 
^ I suspect that this curious negative phrase was originally *da 4 dawai 
Hla d Mlfa hlif “ the hand upon me is of, one who makes great redemption,” 

® An angel is usually an evil being, but here plainly good. 
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(fasces ^ and cutters,^ I, Bayan son of Mahnu^, Sapor 
son of Gold. Seven girdles of swords and blades and poisoned 
darts and knives and (fasces ?) and cutters I bind about iny 
loins, witk seven coverings of swords and blades and poisoned 
darts and knives and (fasces 1) I cover myself, seven (lielmets) 
of swords and blades and poisoned darts and (fasces '?) and 
cutters I place on my bead. Seven garments of swords 
and blades and poisoned darts and knives and (fasces 1) and 
cutters go before me and seven garments of swords and 
blades and poisoned darts and knives and (fasces?) 
and cutters come bebind me. Seven garments of swords and 
blades and poisoned darts and knives and (fasces?) and 
cutters I place at my right, and seven garments of swords 
and blades and poisoned darts and knives and (fasces ?) and 
cutters I place at my left. 

(In tbe magic figure ^ tbe words are : '' His name is Pir ^ 
Piran Ayar (Ether). His name is Taiial ^ ‘traq.’’) 

On a she-ass of iron ® I ride, my flail of iron I place on my 
shoulder. The white perfection ^ which is in the hand of 
Yawar is upon me. The gods that beheld sobbed and wept 
and fell from their thrones upon their faces. Each Name that 

^ As indicated in tke prefatory note, this should be lilipia^a. I have 
not met the word elsewhere. The root must be LAF ‘“'to bind together” 
(the doubling of the first syllable is not uncommon in Mandaic), hence 
the meaning might be “ fasces ”, or “ bundles of twigs woven together to 
forma weapon” ? 

® garpiifiatha. Parel of gtf “ to cut “ Knives ” ? “ Scissors ” ? 

® It will he noticed that the first magic figure (p. 400) is here represented 
as entering a triple square in the second figure. It is probably a phallic 
symbol. 

4 p^.j. pifcLn. Pira is a fruit, and root PRA is “ to produce, bear fruit 
Pirun Malka is the name of a fertility spirit which has become confused 
in Mandsean legend with Pharaoh, hence, probably, the adoption of Pharaoh 
legends into the Mandsean group. 

^ I cannot suggest a meaning for faiial (= Tai’il ? — the suffix ^il indicates 
a good genius or spirit). The root TRQ ( = DRQ ?) seems to mean “ to 
thrust ”, 

® The is superfluous, 

^ Qhnfa, See Lidzbarski’s note on this word, ManddiscJie Liturgien 
(Berlin, 1920), p. 23, note 3. I translate ‘‘ perfection ” but this is usually 
gmura^ or gumra. 
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beheld me arose. I am clothed in the garments of the Name 
because of the mysteries. And I came to the earth : she (the 
earth) ^ that saw me was removed from her axis, because 
I am covered by the mystery of the earth. The chariots - 
of the Seven were cast down, each demon that struck at him, 
at Bayan son of Mahnii^, Sapor son of Gold, was confounded 
and stirred not. All those who (were) upon him, each demon 
that incites him to and instils ^ into him evil, striking at him, 
I smite him with the strength that (comes) from the house 
of my Father upon us. I force them to boiv down (and depart) 
from Bayan son of MahnuA, Sapor son of Gold. 

I am pure perfection,'^ a great corporation of healings. 
Each demon who strikes at him (at Bayan, etc.), I choke him, 
I knock him down, because I am signed with the Sign of 
Life, and the name of Life and the name of Dwelling ^ of Life 
are pronounced over me. Each demon and amulet spirit 
and diniii^^ and idol-spirits and planets, those which come 
from the west, those that come from the east, and those 
which come from the south, and those which come from above 
my head.*^ (Yea) if he come up from beneath my feet, I will 
tread him down by (virtue of) the mystery (yea) all who come 
upon him. And healing and purity and the great safeguard 
of soundness be his, Bayan, son of Mahnu^, Sapor son of 
Gold. Life is victorious. S a. 

A, B, G, etc. (the letters of the alphabet). 


^ Cf. arqa shnai mn sadanh Ut^himia m% gargiliat “ the earth was 
removed from its axis and the skies removed from the spheres ” (Bit 
Mi^qai Ainia). A Mandssan Phylactery^ Iraq^ vol. v, pt. 1, 1938, British 
School of Archeology in Iraq). 

2 Usually mmkabatjm d ^uha ‘star, Bukbmhun is their knees ”, but 
the meaning is clear. 

® nsk to pour, pour into. 

^ See above, p. 404, note 7. 

^ See my The Mcmdmans of Iraq and Iran^ pp. 10-13. 

® dini^. The dini^ or danish is often found in lists of demons. Rt. 
DUSH “ to trample ” ?). 

’’ It will be noticed that the north is not mentioned, for the north is the 
abode of good spirits, not evil. 
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These three phylacteries, one, "" I put on seven ’’ ; one, 
''I am bound and sealed one, ‘'By Yawar Ziwa and 
by Yawar Ziwa my soul ’’ and '' The hand upon me is not 
the hand’’, these three phylacteries guard thee and women 
in travail,^ further those who are nursing (children), further, 
for those who see apparitions in dreams and the dniii 2 of 
high places {pagan shrines). Further, write (them) for children 
who are terrified ^ in sleep, further, for those twisted by wind 
(flatulence), standing without (?), further, upon him lying in 
death with a man, with women. Write it for whoso shall ask 
it of thee on a bowl, and with water,^ in a cylinder of iron. 

^ afkin “ twist Here, “ in travail.’’ Cf. the Arabic use of the root 
ji for “ to be in labour ”, “ to be pregnant 

® See above, p. 405, note 6. 

® The word is misspelt by the scribe, who has written in a d beneath 
the word. Sarwadta “ night-terror,” often occurs in exorcisms. 

^ Phylacteries are usually read aloud by the exorcist over a bowl of 
water in which freshly placed greenery has been placed. The cylinder of 
iron probably refers to the amulet-case into which the phylactery is to 
be placed so that it can be worn on the person. 


Fragmenta graeca in litteris arabieis 
1. Palladios and Aristotle^ 

By R. WALZER 

IT RITTER has referred again to the Arabian manuscript 
1.1 # Tubingen Weisweiler, nr, 81, in Islam, 21 (1933), p. 91. 
It contains the only copy hitherto known of the oldest mystic 
book on the subject of love, the l\ 'atf al-alif ahma'luf 'aid' 
l-ldm al ma'tuf of Abul-Hasan "Ali b, Muhammad al-Dailami.^ 
The year of al-Dailamfs death has hitherto not been 
established ; he was a pupil and the rdivt of the well-known 
author on mysticism, Abu "Abdallah Muhammad b. Khafif 
(died 371 ii. = A.n. 981), therefore probably one of the older 
contemporaries of Ibn Sma (died 428 h. = a.d. 1037). A year 
ago, Dr. Arberry kindly drew my attention to the fact that 
this manuscript contained some quotations of ancient authors 
which could not be traced and which might be worth con- 
sidering. The opinions of the astronomers, scientists, and 
on love are discussed in the first part of the book ; 

the passage on the scientists (326 7-336 9) is specially in- 
teresting, as it offers two hitherto absolutely unknown 
fragments, one of the last century of the Alexandrian-Greek 
literature, the other very probably of a lost dialogue of 
Aristotle. 


*** 

^ Of, B. W'alzer, Un frammento nuovo di Aristotele (‘* Eudemos ” in a 
risala of al-Kindi) in StuM Italiani di Filologia Classica, 14 (1937), 
pp. 127-137. 

2 Cf. C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen LUteraiur, Erster Supple- 
mentband (Leiden, 1937), p. 359 (76). 
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It is said in a certain book of the ancients that the pupils 
of Aristotle assembled before him one clay. And Aristotle 
said to them : '' While I was standing on a hill, I saw a youth, 

^ who stood on a terrace roof and recited a poem, the meaning 
of which was : Whoever dies of passionate love, let him die 
in this manner ; there is no good in love without death.’' 
Then said his pupil Issos : 0 philosopher, inform us con- 

cerning the essence of love and what is generated from it.” 
And Aristotle replied : Love is an impulse which is generated 
c in the heart ; when it is once generated, it moves and grow-s, 
afterwards it becomes mature. When it has become mature 
it is joined by affections of appetite whenever the lover in 
the depth of his heart increases in his excitement and in his 
perseverance and in his desire and in his concentrations and 
in his wishes. And that brings him to cupidity and urges 
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him to demands, until it brings him to disquieting grief and 
continuous sleeplessness and hopeless passion and sadness 
and destruction of mind.” 

The author of the book says : This answer indicates that the 
d inquirer was a scientist, but the answer which was given to him 
is according to the capacity of the inquirer, because Aristotle 
was a metaphysician. And it may also be that he supposed that 
love and epcos; between the two loving persons are generated by 
the natures (i.e. humours) and have nothing to do with the world 
of the mind and the soul. 

And Palladios the physician was asked about love and 
e said : '' Love is a disease which is generated in the brain, 
when the thoughts are allowed to dwell on one subject and 
the loved person is constantly brought to mind and the gaze 
is continually fixed on him.” 

And it was told of Galen that he entered into the presence 
of a sick man and felt his pulse and found that it was beating 
violently. And while the sick man was in this condition, 
a woman came and talked to him. And after she had 
/ left, Galen said to the sick man : Do you love this woman ? 
And the sick man refused to answer him. Then Galen 
was asked : How did you know ? And he replied : Because 
his pulse was beating violently during the time she talked 
to him, thus I learned that she had some place in his heart. 

^ ■ iis 

The passage about Galen shows at once that the authority 
quoted by ahDailami makes use of a reliable tradition 
and seems well informed upon ancient Greek authors ; 
since it is taken from Galen’s commentary on Hippo- 
crates’ Prognostikon, i, 8, 40-41, cf. Corp. Med, Graec.^ 
V, 9, 2 (p. 218, 14) : ravra fiev odv elpriadm fioc Trporporrrjs 
€V€Ka Tojv vioyv /cat fJbdXXov ouol prj reOeavrac TtpoXeyofieva 
ra TOtavra rrdvd^ v<f>^ rjpuwv. ov yap pbovov St’ dypV'nvLav 
exovcTLV eirre'LV, dXXd Kal Std XijTrrjv ini rwSc rtvt yeyevrip^ivriv, 
ovhk ydp ^ EpaaLurparos ISchv KopaKas ^ Kopcovas nerop-ivas 
i<j>a)pacr€ rov epatra rov veavidKov, ov prjv ouS’, c5sr riveg 
eypaijjavy ipwriKov a^v^ovcrwv •gadero tojp dprrjpiihv rov 
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veavlaKov {oi^eh yap iuri o^vypLOs ihios epcoros iiaiperos), 
aXX warr^p KapLol mre i^dvT] to) Kaprrcp pkv im^epXrjKorL 
rod voaovvros Tr]V xetpa, yvvaiKOS 8i rtvog 6<f>d€LU'ris r<hv 
Kara r^v omlav, avriKa pev dvcopaXog re Kal draKTos 
yevopevoSi 6Xiy(p he varepov el$ ro Kara ^vaiv erraveXdw 
dpa rep dvayojprjaat rrjv o^^etcrav. o yap ovro) rperropevos 
(rcj>vyp6s /cotFOF evhevKvvrai rapaxchhes ri irddos iy rfj rod 
Kapvovros yeyovevai rapayd^hes" rovro 

SiaKplvety rrpoariKei hid rd>v apa avrep Xeyopevojy ^ 
opojpevwv, Kal yap ad Kal Xeyopeva>v rivcov eh dvoopaXlav 
oi a^vypol rpeTTOvrai, rwp dppwarrcov raparropevcov i<f>* 
olg riKovaav, dXXd Trepl pev rovrcov Ihla pot yeypamat 
Kara plav rr paypareiav ^ ^ Tie pi rod rrpoyivdoaKeiv emyi’- 
ypaTTraiX 

This commentary of Galen existed both in the Syriac 
versions of Sergios and Hunain ibn Ishaq and in the Arabian 
translation of 'Isa ibn Yahya — ^Hunain only translated 
the lemmata of Hippocrates ; Klamrotli has published this 
1 Cod. Oxoniensis Laud A. 140, fol. 27a 9~6 14 ; — 

Jl ^ pJjJi li: I 

{j^J^ JC^ 0^ Ic I J <0 1 4 «Aa dL.AL 

0^. Cj\j^ o\ I 

A'SJ (276) ^^3 JU [S' ^ 1^1 4^^. 4iVj 

{jgjj Jl dlJjj I bl [S ' dUS ^ hj 

l ^ dLi» I jjwh *iAjU L*h (jS*^ 

A.JIL. 3 ] i d4.A ijjhC' (j^S t* 4.^*^ CS"^ 

Cj^ ^a-LJ! ^«Aj yS' hd 

u^' 6^ «dA j^j 

<> (3' ^- * ^ jjiujJ.( l ^ ..i.«I«. i ^JL}{ ‘LiVl ly 

Vl. Ir <(;l >Li.V aii ciJt 

*4» IflOSi J 4il^ J di 

This excellent Arabic translation, based on a Greek manuscript about 
400 years older than the best preserved on© (Vaticanus gr. 1063, s. xiii), 
has been completely neglected in the new edition of Galen’s Commentary 
by Heeg. 
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version of Hippocrates in ZDMG., 40 (1886), pp. 204-~233,i 
One manuscript of this Galen translation has so fer been 
discovered.^ But it can hardly be expected that al-Dailaml 
owes his knowledge of this passage of Galen directly to 
this commentary on Hippocrates. Possibly he may have 
used an anthology such as that of Stobaios or some medical 
text of a doxographical character. It was noticed long since 
that Galen had made a mistake in this passage of his 
commentary on the Prognostihon ; as he tells us in the passage 
from the U^pl rov 'TrpoyivJaaKeiv Trpo^ ^ETnyivrjv (xiv, 631, 
Kiihn) ^ that he diagnosed the love of a Roman noblewoman 
for the dancer Pylades from her pulse. He had been inspired 
to use this method by the famous tradition of Erasistratos’ 
and Antiochos' love for their stepmother ^ ; this event was 
probably the origin of the legend of Hippocrates ^ and 
Perdikkas.® 

❖ ■ ■ s{^ Hi ■■ 

1 Hunain ibn Ishaq, tJber die syrischen und arabischen Galenilhersetzungen^ 
ed. G. Bergstrasser (Leipzig, 1925), nr. 91. 

2 Of. p. 411, n. 1 and nr. 530 Uri ; H. Diels, Die Handschriften der antiken 
Arzte I (Abhandlungen der Preuss. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 1905), p. 108. 
M. Steinschneider, Die hebrdischen Ubersetzungen des Miitelalters und die 
Juden als Dolmetscher (Berlin, 1893), § 419. 

^ To be found also in Ibn abi D^aibi'a, ii, p. 128, 15, Miiller. 

^ Of. J. Ilberg, Aus Galena Praxis m “ Neue Jahrbucher f ur das klassische 
Aitertuitt, etc.”, 15 (1905), p. 289. 

^ “ Soranus,” Vita HippocratiSf p. 176, 4 Ilberg (Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum iv). 

® The interesting history of this subject in the Greek as well as in the 
Oriental tradition has been explained by Erwin Rohde in his book on the 
Greek novel (Der griechische Boman und seine Vorldufer^ p. 55 ss.), and has 
been redisciissed by M. Wellmann (Rferme^ 35, 1900, p. 380 s.) and J. Mesk 
{Rhein. Mus. 68, 1913, 366 ss.). Erasistratos’ method has often been copied 
in the history of medicine. The great Arabian physician and philosopher 
Ibn-Sma developed the theory and practice of the diagnosis of love 
from the pulse after the example of Galen and his imitators — such as 
Stephanos (i, p. 74, Dietz) and, perhaps, Palladios — in the latest period 
of Greek Alexandria. I do not think that these links between Greek and 
Arabian medicine have been sufficiently emphasized in the lectures of 
E. G. Browne on Arabian Medicine (Cambridge, 1921), to which I owe 
my knowledge of the passage of Avicenna (ibid., p. 84 ss.). [See now also 
M. Meyerhof-D. Joannides, La gyniwlogie et Vobstetrique chez Avicenne 
et leurs rapports avec celles des Grecs (Le Cairo, Schindler, 1938),] 
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Tlie lemmius post quern for the compilation, used by 
a!-Dailaini tliroiiglx several connecting links — which probably 
therefore did not entirely preserve its proper meaning — , can be 
fixed by the apophthegma of Palladios, W. Braiitigam ^ 
has proved that Palladios very probably lived in the second 
half of the sixth century a.d., i.e. the last period of the school 
of Alexandria, particularly because of the literary form of his 
Greek commentaries on Hippocrates and Galen, Ibn Biitlan 
(died after 455 h. = a.b. 1063), quite a good authority,- 
calls him one of the authors of the so-called synopses of the 
Alexandrians, which I am inclined to consider as a translation 
of lost Greek-synopses of Galen and not as a work originally 
composed in Arabic, as long as the contrary has not been 
proved.^ Anyhow the extant books of Palladios — a newly- 
discovered passage must be added to the commentaries 
edited about a hundred years ago by Dietz ^ — vindicate the 
reliability of a tradition signed by his name. M. Meyerhof, 
of Cairo, beheves that Palladios’ work might be greatly 

^ De Hippocratis Epidemiarum libri sexli cormnentatoribus (Dissert., 
Koenigsberg, 1908), p. 34- ss. 

^ Of. J. Schacht, Vber den Hellenismus in Baghdad und Cairo im 11, 
Jahrhundert in ZBMQ., 90, 1936, p. 526 ss. M. Meyerhof, line con- 
traverse medico -philosphique au Caire en 441 de VHegire, 1050 ap. F.-O. 
ill Bulletin de VInstitut d'^gypte^ 19, 1937, p. 29 ss. M. Meyerhof- 
J. Schacht, The Medico-Philosophical Controversy between ibn Butldn and 
ibn Eulwdn. A contribution to the History of Greek Learnmg among the 
Arabs. (The Egyptian University, The Faculty of Arts, Publication No. 13, 
Cairo, 1937.) 

® Of. M. Meyerhof, Von Alexandrien nach Bagdad in SitzungsbericMe 
d. Preuss. Akade7nie d. Wissensch. PML-hist. KlasaCf 1930, xxiii, p. 394 ss. 
H. Ritter-R. Walzer, Arabische Ubersetzungen griechischer Arzte in 
Btarnhuler Bibliotheken in JSitzungsberichte d, Preuss. Akademie der 
Wissensch. Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1934, xxvi, p. 820 ss. 0. Temkin, Geschichte 
des Hippokratisinus im ausgehenden Alterium in KyLlos, iv (Leipzig, 
1932), p. 75 ss. “ Studies on late Alexandrian medicine I : Alexandrian 
Commentaries on Galen’s De sectis ad introducendos • ’ in Bulletin of the 
Institute of the History of Medicimf iil (Baltimore, 1935), p. 414, n. 42, 
and elsewhere. Schacht, 1.1., p. 541, n. 2. , 

^ H. Diels, Die Handschriften der antiken Arzte II {Abhandlungen d. 
Preuss. Akademie d. Wissenschaften, 1906), p. 76. H. Babe, Ans 
Bhetorenhandschriften in Rhein. Mm. /, PhUohgie^ 64 (1909), p. 561 s. 
O. Temkin, Studies on late Alexandrian medicine, i (cf. n. 3), p. 406 hs. 
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enriched by a search, into the unpublished early Arabian 
medical literature. Some fragments from Razi’s Continens 
have long been known A The new fragment of ahDailami is 
to be added to them, which may be taken from a medical 
encyclopsedia similar to that of Oribasios or Paulos of Aigina, 
which incidentally were translated by Hunain ibn Ishaq.^ 
Since Euripides’ Hippolytos it has become a commonplace 
both in medical and non-medical literature to define epm as 
a disease.® Palladios’ theory that the brain is the origin of 
this illness shows clearly that he at least does not follow 
Plato’s psychological doctrine. 

^ ^ 

We are now sufficiently prepared to analyse the passage 
which contains the theory of Aristotle. At the first it is not 
clear whence the author of the later Greek anthology, 
postulated by us, has taken the passage. Evidently he 
had no access then to the original text of Aristotle, since 
he speaks of a certain book of the ancients as his source.* 
We shall therefore rather expect a reference than a literal 
quotation, as in the story of the diagnosis of love by Galen. 
Purther, as the text is unknown and evidently taken 
from a dialogue, we are obviously entitled to suppose that 
it comes either from a lost dialogue of Aristotle himself or 
from a dialogue of an early Peripatetic, in which Aristotle 
may have been introduced as interlocutor,^ or from a spurious 

^ Lucien Leclerc, Eistoire de la Medicine Arabe (Paris, 1876), i, 260 ss., 
264. M. Steinschneider, Die arabischen tlbersetzungenausdem Griechischen 
(Leipzig, 1897), p. 121 (iii, § 5) JDie Jiebrdischen Vbersetzungen, etc., p. 782 
and n. 138. 

2 L, Leclerc, loc. laud., i, 253-6. M. Steinschneider, Die arahischen 
Vbersetzmgen aus dem Griechischen^ iii, §§ 25, 29. 0. Brockelmann, Geschichie 
der arahischen Litteraiur, Supplementband i, p. 419 (ar-Razi). 

® Of. e.g. Stobaios, Fioril., iv, 20 H. : Woyos *A<f>pohtT7}s fcal 6ri ^avXov 6 
Ipcus Kol rroacov /caKoiv yeyovcbs atrtos. Avicenna, Qdnun (Rome, 1593), 
p.316. 

* For huiub al-awdHl cf. P, Goldziher, Stellung der alien islamischen 
Orthodoxie zu den antihen Wissenschaften (Abhandlungen Preuss. Ak. der 
Wiss., 1915, Phii.-hist. Klasse nr. 8), p. 3 and passim. 

^ R. Hirzel, i, 309.3, 334, 345.5. See now W. Jaeger, Aristotle : Funda- 
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dialogue of the later centuries.^ The pinacographical tradition 
provides us with sufficient opportunity. Not only did Aristotle 
himself write an 'Ep wriKog,^ of the existence of which Arabian 
tradition is still aware,® but also contemporaries and 
pupils, such as Herakleides Pontikos/ TheophrastosA 
Klearchos,® dealt with the same subject in monographs. 
The fragment cannot be attributed to the Protrepiikos, 
the most famous exoteric Aristotelian text in antiquity, 
because of its form as a dialogue, for the Protreptikos consisted 
of a full-length oration.'^ That Aristotle takes part himself 
in his dialogues, we know both from two famous quotations of 
the Tie pi ^iXocro^las ® and also in particular from the passage 
of Cicero in Epist, ad, Att,^ xiii, 19, 4 : “ quae autem his 

temporibus scripsi, ^ApicrroreXeiov morem habent, in quo 
sermo ita inducitur ceterorum, ut penes ipsum sit principatus.'* ® 
No other fragment hitherto discovered acquainted us of a 
real dialogue of Aristotle with some other interlocutor.^® 
This fact alone would be enough to indicate the importance 

mentals of the History of his Development (Oxford, 1934), p. 116. Greek 
and Jews in The Journal of Religion^ 18, 1938, p. 131 ss. H. Lewy, 
Aristotle and the Jewish sage according to Clearchus of iSoli in The 
Harvard Theological Review, 31, 1938, p. 213. 

^ Such as the so-called Liber De Potuo, in which Aristotle himself is 
speaking. Cf. B. S. Margoliouth, The Rook of the Apple ascribed to 
Aristotle, edited in Persian and English, JRAS,, 1892, pp. 187-192, 
202 ss. M, Steinsehneider, Die hebrdischen tJbersetzu7igen, etc., § 144. 
F. Schirrmacher, Die letzten Hohenstaufen (Gottingen, 1871), p. 622 ss. 

^ Cf. infra, p. 420 sq. 

® Cf. e.g. al-Qifti, p. 43, 12, Lippert. 

* Biog. Laert., v, 87. 0. Voss, De Heraclidis Pontici vita et scriptis 

(Dissert., Rostock, 1896), pp. 51-4. 

® Biog. Laert., v, 43. H. Usener, Analecta Theophrastea (Biss., Bonn, 
1858), p. 3 = Kleine Sekriften, i (Leipzig-Beriin, 1912), p. 53. 

® Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorwtn, ii (Paris, 1848), pp. 313-316, 
Muller. Cf. E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman und seine Vorldufer, p. 57 ss. 

^ W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, Grundlegung eimr Geschichte seiner Fntwickluwj 
(Berlin, 1923), p, 54 s. (= Engl, transl. [above, p. 414, n. 5], p, 55 s.). 

® fr. 8-9, Bose (p. 72 s., Walzer), . . , iv rots BiaXoyots aatfidarara KeKpayws, 

® Cf. fr. 78, Rose (= Cicero, Epist. ad Quintum, fr. 3, 5) ; Aristotelem 
denique, quae de re publica et praestante viro scribat, ipsum loqui. 

Quite different is Eudemos, fr. 44, Rose (p. 13, 2, Walzer) : rt rovr ; 
KaKctvos viroXa^oiv . , , . , , 
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of the newly found fragment. In view of the examples of the 
late Platonic dialogues such as Soj^liistes, Politilws, PJiikbos, 
it does not seem surprising that the dialogue takes place in 
the school.^ The pupil asks : rC iariv o epws Kalrl y^vvarai arr 
avTov, and the master replies, ^ in exactly the same way as 
Pythagoras and Anaxagoras answer questions about the nature 
of €vSaLiJ.ovla in the Protreptikos,^ There is no reason to suppose 
that the name of the pupil is corrupt; for the name 

of Palladios, in spite of the fact that he is not a very well known 
author, has been correctly reproduced by al-Dailami and by 
the waiter of our manuscript.^ Now, the name '^laos or '^Icraos 
is extraordinarily uncommon in Greek literature.^ Apart 
from Iliad A 101 ® and Josephus {Antiquit., 10, 8, 6), where 
the original may be a Hebrew name, it is only to be found 
in a list oi Trpo^evoi of Epidauros, from an inscription on 
the Asclepieion, probably dealing with seventeen successive 
years of the first half of the third century b.c.^ Here we 
find the following names (25) : ^ E^aK€{(7)ra9 "'laov 
and E^vayopag "'Igov [KJpcLglos (prius KvcLaios ex 
^Ayajaios corr.). So '^laog is hkely to be a Cretan, Eoxossos 
being his native town. There is not more than a slight 
probability that '^laos, father of ^ E^aKearag and Eevayopag, 
is the same as ^Igqs> mentioned by al-Dailami, and that he 
may have come not only to Epidauros but also to Athens. 
But we may infer from the fact that a man of that name 

^ Jaeger, 1.1., p. 24 ss. (= Engl. transL, p. 25 ss.). 

^ Of. Jaeger, 1.1., p, 29, n. 1 (= Engl. trausL, p. 29, n. 1). 

^ Eih, Eud.f A 4, 12156, 6 : *Avaiay6pas pev 6 KXa^o}j.€vto5 ipwTTjde.ls ris 
0 euBaipoveararos €(f>rj ** tav av vopt^^LS . . . ibid., A 5, 12i6a', 11 ‘ 

TQV [ikv o^v ^Avaiayopav <f}a<jlv dTroKpCvaadai rrpos nva ScaTTopovvra rotavr 

drra Kal htspa^rcXvTa. Protrept, 11, p. 49, Walzer (= Iambi., Protr Pist.) : 

Pythagoras, Anaxagoras. 

^ Of. p. 414, n. 1. 

^ F. Bechtel, Die Mstorischen Personennamen des Qriechischen (Halle, 
1917), p. 228. 

® Athen., ix, 399a, is an epic fragment of the ^Arpeihdiv KdQoZos, omitted 
by HinkeL 

^ Inscriptiones Qraecae,iY, 2 (Argolis, secunda editio, ed. F. Hiller von 
Gilrtringen, 1929), nr. 96. 
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is introduced into a dialogue with Aristotle that in reality 
an ^Iao£ was a member of the late Platonic academy, a 
period to which most of the Aristotelian dialogues are to 
be ascribed. Thus we would have to admit the presence of a 
Cretan within the Academy, a fact transmitted neitlier by 
Diogenes Laertios ^ nor by the author of the Index 

.^Acmlemicomm Herculanensis ^ we know, e.g., of 

the presence of a Chaldaean ®). Further, we may conclude 
from Plato’s Laws that there must have been relations 
between the mother-country and Crete, and particularly 

between the Academy and Crete. ^ The rare name of 

in a fragment of Aristotle, adds to this a more 
concrete argument, and the two probabilities mutually 

support each other. Incidentally, it is known that Aristotle, 
Ephoros, Theophrastos are better informed upon Crete than 
all the earlier authors ; it remains uncertain from whence 
they have derived their knowledge.® 

It is not sure that the unknown verse quoted by 

Aristotle has really the meaning he suggests. It is possible 
at least that the poet meant to say that it were best 
to die in the height of love, because nothing better could 
be expected afterwards ; and that Aristotle has changed the 
original meaning of the verse in favour of his own opinion, as 
he often reads his own philosophy into the 86^at tcx}p ttoXXwv 
and into quotations of poets and proverbs.® Nothing good 
at all comes to us from Ipcosr ; therefore he who is ruined by 
love and dies from it, is to be called happy. If the verse is 

^ Diog, Laert.f iii, 31. 

^ Academicorum pJiilosophorum index Herculanensu% ed. S, Mekler (Berlin, 
1902). 

^ huL acad> Mercut, col. iii, p. 13. 

^ Gf. U. V. Wilamowitz-MoUendorf, Arutoteles und Athen (Berlin, 1893), 
voL ii, p. 25 s. Plato (Berlin, 1920), p. 661 s, 

® Of. Wiiamowitz, loc. laud. E. Kirsten, Die Jnsel Kreta in vier Jakr- 
tausenden (Die Antike 14, 1938, p. 295 ss.). The Qeschichte KreJas vom 
Ausgang der minoiscken Zeit bis auf die Alexanderzeit, by the same 
author (cf. Gnomon, 13, 1937, 514), has not yet been published. 

® Cf. e.g. Jaeger, 1.1., p. 46 (=« Engl. trausL, p. 47 s.). H. Cherniss, 
Aristotle's Criticism of Presocratk Philosophy (Baltimore, 1935), p. 339 ss. 

JRAS. JULY 1939. 28 
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understood in this way, it corresponds well with the doctrine 
developed subsequently by Aristotle, in which nothing of 
Plato’s sublimation of epcos is to be found. The epws is an 
Spelts which has its seat in the heart, which is the place of 
the dvpLog in the Platonic theory,^ the locus of the irdOrj 
also in the Aristotelian doctrine.^ If it increases and 
becomes strong, it combines with iTTidvpLta, and from 
this derive grief, sleeplessness, and folly {XvTrr], dypvTrvla, 
dvoia).^ This devaluation of epws corresponds exactly 
with the doctrine enunciated by Aristotle in his earliest 
course on Ethics, the so-called Eydemian Ethics (delivered 
shortly after Plato’s death), ^ and also we can infer 
the same for the Protreptikos, his first dialogue.® In 
the later course on Ethics, the Nicomachean Ethics^ he 
only rather superficially touched on the problem of epm^ 
In the Eudemian Ethics the epcos* is nothing but a Trddos 
dXoycaroy (iii 1, 1229 ^» 21 ). Its crKorrog is only to or to 
Xpi]cr('povt never to dyaOov (vii 1, 12356 19 ; 3 , 12386 33 ; 
10, 12436 15 s. ; 12, 1245a 24 s.) : rod ydp opiyerai 6 

ipcov, dAA’ oi/x fi P'dXiara Sec, dXXd kclt ataOrjcnv (“ for 
the lover aims at the society of his beloved, but not as 
ideally as he ought, but in a merely sensuous way”). 
^Epdofjievov and iinOvpirjrov may be used as synonyms 
(vii 1, 1235a 13 s.), ipcopuevov and dyadov sive ^ovXrjrov 
never. It may be that this more extended discussion 

1 Of. Tim., IQa-c. 

" Of. e.g. Bonitz, Index Aristoteliens, s.v. /capSm, p. 365 i. 

^ Of. Plutarch, "'Ort ou Kpiais o epcos* ap. Stob., Mor. iv, 20, 67 H. 
(™ vii, 132, 15 ss. Bernard.): ot jacv yap voaov rov ipojra (cf. supra^ 
p, 414, n. 3), ot 8e imSvpcav, ot 8e pavLav, ot Se deXov ri KiVTjpa ijfvxps: 
8atju.onov, ot Se dvriKpvs Beov dvayopevovaiv. oOev opBcos evict? eSo^e to pkv 
ap yop^vov emBypLav etvat, ro VTrep^ dXXov pavtav ktX, 

^ Jaeger, LL, p. 237 ss. (= Engl, transl., p. 228 ss.). 

® Philodein., VolL RheL ii, p, 67, col, 41, 12 ss., Siidhaus. E. Bigiione, 
IIAristotele perduto e la formazione filosofica di Mpimiro (Firenze, 1936), 
vol. ii, p. 90 ss. 

® R. Walzer, Magna Moralia und aristotelische Ethih — Neue philo- 
logische Untermchnngen, lieransg. von W, Jaeger ^ vii (Berlin, 1929), p. 241 s. 
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of €pa)s in tlie Eudemian EtMcs~~~^'& also various other 
passages in it to be explained by its closer relationship 
with the dialogues of Aristotle ^ — shows the influeiice 
of the same dialogue, from which the fragment of 
ahDailami is taken, possibly the 'EpayriKos. Parallels 
to the theme that epcos makes life no longer worth living are 
also to be found again in a passage of the Endendan 
Ethics, which has convincingly been ascribed to a dialogue, 
to the Proirepiikos.^ I quote (i 5, 1215& 18) : TroAAd yap ion 
rotavra rcop arro^aivovrcjav^ <hi d> TTpoUvrat to olov 

poaovs, TrepLOjSvpia^i xeip^wpas . . . Trpos* §€ rovroi^ 6 
OP IwoLP in naiBes' oVrc?* /cat yap im tovtop dm- 
impijsai TraXiP ovhels dp V7TopL€iP€i€P ev c^popcop* en Si 
TroAAd TWP r€ pLrjSepLcap ixoPTCop [/xei^] rjSoprjp ^ Xvtttjp, 
Kal reap iyoproDP piip pSoprjp fifj KaXrjp Si, roiavr iorcp 
ware to /xt) eipac fcpecTTOP ecpac rov ^tjp . . . dAAd fi7]P ovSi 
Sed TTjp Trjs Tpotprjs' p^opop iqSovrjV ttjp twp d<l>poSiaLa)P, 
d<j>aiped€i(jcx>p tSp dXXojp rjSovwp, d^ to yiPwoKeiv fj ^Xirr^iv 
iq rmv dXX(jOP ng alodijoecop Tropl^et to is dpOpdorrois, odS’ 
dp els irpoTipiijaeie TO ^rjp, /xt) TravreAcu? ojp dpSpdrroSop. 
'' Por there are many consequ^es-<)f life that make men fling 
away life, as disease, excessive pain, madness (?) ... Further, 
the life we lead as children is not desirable, for no one in 
his senses would consent to return again to this. Further, 
many incidents involving neither pleasure nor pain or involving 
pleasure but not of a noble kind are such that, as far as they 
are concerned, non-existence is preferable to life . . . But 
further, neither for the pleasure of eating alone or that of 
sex, if all tlie other pleasures were removed that knowing 
or seeing or any other sense provides men with, would a 
single man value existence, unless he were utterly servile, 
for it is clear that to the man making this choice there 
would be no difference between being born a brute and 
a man (J. Solomon). It is true that the object of the 

^ Jaeger, l.L, p. 241 ss. (=» Engl, transl., p. 246 ss.). 

- Jaeger, cf. n. 1. Aristotelis JDialogomm Fragmenta, p. 41 W, 
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argumentation in the Protreptikos and in the Eudemian 
Ethics is different from the newly-found fragment, but the 
underlying opinion of the value of epaj£ is quite the same. 

Thus we may ascribe the fragment of an Aristotelian 
dialogue, only preserved by an Arabian author of the tenth cen- 
tury A.n., to the very few remnants of his dialogue ""EpcjoriKog, 
which consisted of one book, according to Diogenes Laertios 
(nr. 9) and Hesychios (nr. 12), or of three books, following 
the catalogue of Ptolemaios (nr. 13), transmitted by the 
Arabs (the remark of Athen., xv, 6746 [= Aristot. fr. 95 Eose] 
might correspond to this).^ But our present information is 
not sufficient to decide this matter. The fragments of 
the ^EpcorLKog hitherto known are taken from Plutarch’s 
^EpojriKo^ (cf. 17, 161d = fr. 97 ; ibd. 761a = fr. 98 Rose) 
and from Athenaios (fr. 95, 96)_(to which I should like unhesi- 
tatingly to add Aristot., Rhet. i 9, 1368a 17 Plutarch, Erot. 
21, 767/), on Hippolochos, a note Wilamowitz referred to 
about forty years ago, without being interested in its 
source : “ author lie pi epcoros ” he says.^ All this is historical 
material, as well as the passages which A. Mayer wants to 
add to them from Plutarch.^ Besides the passage from 
Athenaios, ascribed to the ^EpcariKos by Rose (fr. 96 = 
Athen. xiii, 564 b) : koX o ^ ApiaroriXr]g Se e<j)7j rovs ipaards 
els' ouSevdAAo rov crchfiaros rwv ipcDpuevcov diro^XeTreiv ^ rovs 
o(j>6aX[jLovSf €v ots rrjv alStd KaroiKelv (^^ Aristotle also said 
that lovers look to no other part of their favourite’s body 
than the eyes which he said were the dwelling-place of the 
feeling of shame.”) The newly found fragment represents 
the only theoretical passage from the ""EpcjorcKos of Aristotle 
hitherto discovered. 

We are better informed about Theophrastos’ dialogue on 
€pa)s, although we must be satisfied with the incomplete 

V. Rose, Aristoteles Pseudepigraphm (Leipzig, 1863), p. 105. J. Bernays, 
Die Dialoge des Aristoteles (Berlin, 1863), p, 132. 

^ Hermes 35, 1900, p. 533. 

® Aristonstudien, FMlologns, Supplementband 11 (1910), pp. 483-610. 
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collection of Wimmer. From Theophrastos we know not 
only the historical and mythical facts, but also the doctrine 
of €pa> 9 , stated by him in his dialogue. A fragment from 
Athenaios, combining poetical quotation and his own doctrine 
developed from it, reminds us of the fragment of al-Dailanil 
(Athen., xiii, 562c = fr. 107, Wimmer) : ©ed^pacrros- 8’ 
ip TO) ^EpcoTLK^ Xaipi]puovd top rpayucop Aey^cp, co9 

Tor oipop rwp ypajpiivojv (tols rpoTTOis Grotius; Kepdvpvadat, 
0 UTC 09 Kal TOP epcora. os* pberpidCajp fiiv iariv evyapL^, 
iinreivopLevos §€ Kal Scarapdrro}p yaX^Trayraros . Theo- 
phrastus, in his essay ' On Love quotes the tragic poet 
Chacremon as saying that just as wine is mixed to suit 
the character of the drinkers, so also is Bros ; when he comes 
in moderation, he is gracious, but when he comes too intensely 
and puts men to utter confusion, he is most hard to bear,’’ 
Gulich.) Certainly this passage might well have been written 
by Aristotle himself in his dialogues. Stobaios, in whose 
abundant collection of quotations we do not find anything 
about Aristotle’s "EpconKos ; — ^we have suggested above that 
the three quotations of al-DailamI are derived from a similar 
anthology — ^provides us with two sentences by Theophrastos 
on epcus*, which Wimmer is probably right in placing among 
the fragments of his dialogue on this subject, although there 
is no explicit evidence. Frg. 115 (= Flor. iv, 20, 64 H.) says 
just the same as Aristotle’s doctrine explained before : ipm 
Si ioTLv dXoycarov tlvos imdvpla^ v7r€p^oXri rayeiav fiev 
iyovcra rrjp npocroSov, Se rrjp diroXvaiv Love 

is the excess of some irrational desire, which is quickly acquired 
and slowly got rid of”), Frg. 114 (= Flor. iv, 20, 66 H.) may be 
derived from a dialogue with a similar mise en scene to the 
newly found fragment of Aristotle, if it does not represent 
merely the later standard type of the apophthegma of 
philosophers ; @€6(j>pa(jTos 6 ^iXoao^os ipoyrridels vtto tlvos 
tL iartv ipws, ^ irdQos ’ ^ ayoXa^ovarj^ ’ When 

Theophrastus the philosopher was asked by someone for a 
definition of love, he said it was the passion of an idle 
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mind ”) ; a statement well harmonizing with the character 
of a man who believes matrimony to be a disturbance of 
the peaceful meditation of a philosopher^ 

To speculate how many new passages of the Aristotelian 
dialogue a new analysis of Plutarch’s ^EpcoriKos and a rather 
urgently needed new discussion of the tottos nepl epcoros 
may give, lies beyond the limits of this present paper. 

No complete dialogue of Aristotle was translated into 
Syriac or Arabic, as far as we know. But all the quotations 
from the dialogues which existed in later texts of a 
philosophical or a doxographical character and in anthologies 
might theoretically also be traced in Arabic literature. We 
are convinced, therefore, that a systematic examination of 
published and unpublished Arabic authors may bring to 
light still other traces of Aristotelian dialogues. 

1 Hieronymus, Ad.Jovin., i, 47. E. Bickel, Diatribe, in Senecm pUlosophi 
fragmenta (Leipzig, 1915), 388, 11 ss. 





Portrait of a David's Deer, Elaphurus davidianus 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


TlECOlim OF DAVID’S DEER AS HUNTED BY SHANG-YIN 
SOVEREIGNvS 

{PLATE I) 

This strange and interesting member of the Deer family 
has now been, in a feral condition, extinct for some unknown 
number of centuries. But immured in a vast — park it was 
not — but waste of alkaline and marshy land, computed by 
0. von Moellendorff to be ‘‘ an irregular square of about 50 
miles circumference herds of Elaphurus lived on and 
flourished in the Nan Hai tzu, or Imperial Hunting Ground 
some 2 miles south of the Southern Wall of Peking. In this 
virtual sanctuary, undisturbed by the Imperial Hunters of 
the last Manchu Dynasty, they remained until the year 1894 
when the park wall was breached by floods, and the deer 
escaped, to be devoured by the famished people But 
before this final disaster, there were obtained from this 
quasi-feral stock a small number of individuals from which 
the present herd at Woburn is descended — beneficiaries of the 
munificence of the Duke of Bedford. Had it not been for this 
rescue, the Elaphurus would have been at the beginning of 
this century as extinct as the Great Auk or the Dodo. But 
while yet in its penultimate sanctuary, it was that the Lazarist 
Father David saw it and recognized it as new to science. 
Here too, some ten years later, came another keen naturalist, 
though then a Student Interpreter in the German Legation, 
riding at large and chasing the wary herds of Deer. Otto von 
Moellendorff relates how in one of those escapades, for that 
is what it really was in those far-off days, he and his com- 
panions found the Deer. The latter live in herds of more than 

i Bushell : Notes and Queries on China and Japan^ toL 4, p. 29, cited by 
Couling, Encyclopedia Einicttf p- 157. 
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a limdred head, and seem to prefer the damp ground, When 
I visited the place, we came across only one herd of about 150 
head grazing near the water. They let us approach within 
fifty yards, then started off and galloped away with their 
tails in the air like cattle. Their gallop seemed to be heavy, 
but although we chased them at the utmost speed of our 
ponies, we were not able to keep up with them.” ^ 

Encouraged probably by what he had seen during this 
adventure, and stimulated by what he had failed then to 
achieve, Moellendorff resolved to go further. And when 
to the stubbornness of a Prussian junker, was added the 
ardour of a keen naturalist, what followed in due course 
was no matter of wonder. UnofSicially and irregularly a pair 
of these striking cervines appeared in the less public spaces 
of the German Legation, where I saw them in the year 1875. 
The pair were to be dispatched to Berlin, but I never heard 
whether they reached their destination alive. 

Plate I gives a good portrait of the Elaphiinis^ and I am the 
more pleased to have been able to publish it in this journab 
as there can be comparatively few persons who have seen either 
a living Deer of this species or a photographic figure of one.^ 
It had always been known to the Chinese literary world that 
the Sovereigns of the dim Shang-Yin line were devoted 
followers of the chase, but until the beginning of the present 
century, none knew or had any reason to suspect that records 
of such hunting expeditions were still in existence. But they 
were. And when Lo Chen-yu published his Yin Hsu Shu 
CVi K'ao Shih, in 1916, he was able to print modern transcrip- 
tions of 123 such hunting passages (on pages 92 to 96), 
occurring on the Bone fragments of the Honan Find. 

Among those beasts of the field successfully chased were 
Deer of more than one sort, the most often recorded being 

^ “ The Vertebrata of the Province of Chihli,” p. 31, in Journal of the 
North-China Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 1877. 

^ I am indebted to Mr. W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S., for the original photograph, 
on which that in Plate I is based, given to me a good many years ago. 
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/H Deer, Germis elaphus^ the archaic Bone character of 

which is (Fig. 1) (Lo Chen-yii ubi sup, iii, 32), with very 

numerous small variants. But another and distinct kind, 
not so commonly recorded and for some years not 
recognized for what it is by the Chinese scholars working 
on these inscriptions, is the ^ mi, Elaphurus davidianus, 
and the subject of the present Paper. It is portrayed on 

the Bones thus, (Fig. 2), or in more linear fashion, 

thus, (Fig. 3).i 

Such a seemingly pictographic figure in no way accords with 
the Lesser Seal version of the character, ^ (Fig, 4), nor 

with the actual conformation of the antlers of Elaphurus 
as shown in Plate I. This staring discrepancy from the 
natural zoological facts accounts for the true equation of 
this apparent pictogram being withheld for some years from, 
for instance, Lo Chen-yli, Wang Kuo-wei, Wang Hsiang 
of Tientsin, Jung Keng, and Shang Ch’eng-tsu, some of 
whom treated the figure as a variant of JH lu, the ordinary 
Deer. That this could not be so, I saw by the entry in Lo’s 
volume, Hou Pien, Jh p. 15 (which I copy below horizontally, 
for the saving of space, instead of vertically as in the original). 

(Fig. 5), in modern Chinese, |g ^ 0 

M (now) recorded capture of 

David’s Deer 6, Red Deer 9.” The fiirst modern character here 
is conjectural on my part, and is by others left as unknown, but 
it suits the rest of the passage, and would seem to answer to a 
modern form -f-R, which is not found. 

In another short inscription from Lo, GEien Pien, cliiian ii, 
p. 32, we find a larger capture of ^ mi recorded 

1 Fig. 2 Ktio Mo-jo, 

Fig. 3 Lo Cken-yu, Hou Fieri, J^, p. 16. Note that Kuo transcribes Fig. 2 
oa Bone 959 as ^ mi. 
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^ I ^ H (Kg. 6), 


+ ^ A liuo mi shih yu 


pa, captured David’s Deer eighteen” (lit. ten plus eight). 

Before leaving Fig. 2, it is interesting to notice both the 
actual entry of which it is part, and the fact that similar entries, 
differing only in the initial cycle-dates of each, are strangely 
crowded together on the large Bone, eight fragments of which 
Kuo Mo- jo has ingeniously reassembled. One such sentence I 
transcribe in modern Chinese with the exception of the last 
character, which I must deal with separately. This sentence 
runs, B h M M pi^ “ on 

the day Kuei ssu inquired as to hunting the David’s Deer and 
shooting it.” This last character (Fig. 7) is the archaic 
representative of the later form ^ pi, defined by the SJmo 
TF6^^asa g ^ J^t'ienwang yeh, a hunting-net. If hunting- 
net is the only meaning open to us here, I do not see how any 
sense can be made of the entry, however much compression 
we allow for. But I suggest, and I do not know that the 
suggestion has been put forward by any of the scholars of the 
Academia Sinica or others, that a key to the difficulty is to 
be found in the character 5|| pi, defined in the Shm We7i 
as ^ She yeh, to shoot, shoot at, for which in certain old 
works, H pi^ was written. This use of the syllable justifies the 
translation of the bone entry above written. 

Referring now to the non-recognition of this obvious cervine 
type by the majority of the modern Chinese students in this 
genre, it was perhaps mostly due to the peculiar aspect of the 
two, sometimes three, short prongs or horns. But to one of 
the most acute and judicious of these scholars, Mr. ^ 
T’ang Lan, we are indebted for a solution of the enigma, which 
is also accepted by Mr. Kuo Mo-jo. 


Mr. T’ang points out that the character (Fig. 8), occurring 

on the Honan Bones, for a long time defied decipherment. 
Now there are also two other forms found, which, like the last, 
are placed by Shang Ch’eng-tsu among the ^ tai wen 
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pk')i, characters awaiting investigation, viz. (Fig. 9) and 
^ (Fig. 10), and these Mr. T’ang considers are early forms of 

)g luei and JS. (Fig. 11) respectively, eyebrow, and presumably 
a, variant of the same not to be found in the dictionaries. And 
(if I understand his words correctly, M ^ ^ M M M 

hai wei hu iven mi mei lisiang chin), seeing that the 
ancient shapes of the characters for David’s Deer and Eyebrow 
were much alike, the expression /g % mei slmi, bushy 
eyebrows and old age,” was often written ^ ^ mi sliou, 
'' .David's Deer and old age.” 

From all which it appears clear that these Bone versions 
of the mi deer, are not true and integral pictograms of the 
beast a.t all, but examples of the class of Phonetic compounds 
in which the body and legs indicate the cervine type, but the 
seeming head with its prong-like horns is in fact added for the 
sake of its value as a homophone, m,ei, eyebrow. This word now 
/f , is on the Honan Bones ^ (Fig. 12), as T’ang writes it, 
but ^ (Fig. 13) when standing alone (as in Y,H,S.K., Hou 
Pien “pj P- 31), and, in composition as in (Fig. 14) and 
(Fig. 15), in ^ mei, side of a stream, wdiere the curving 

line at the left stands for the Determinative 7|c shui water.^ 
Now what is both unusual and arresting in tliis particular 
complex of ideographic and phonetic elements is that the 
function of the latter has been, whether by chance or artifice, 
so disguised that the spectator is misled into regarding the 
picture as one of some species of Stag or Antelope, unknown to 
science. What really began by being an Eye surmounted by 

the Eyebrow, as shown by the figure (Fig. 16), has ended 

by showing the profile of a head including the eye, from which 
spring two or sometimes three prong-like horns.^ 

1 YM.SJi,, ch. viii, p. 7. And, ibid. Hou Pien, p. 14, 

^ See Plates 1 and 2 in an article on a Bronze tui by Mr. Hsii Cimng-sbu 
in Academia Sinica, vol. 3, part 2, pp. 27S~9. 
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And another consequence of Mr. T’ang Lan’s resolution 
of the ancient form of ^ mi is that both the ancient and the 
modern characters are seen to be in essence much closer 
approximations than appears at first sight. Each is based on 
the shape of a Stag, and each has a phonetic addition once 
probably identical to the ear. In one case the sound element 
mef surmounts the cervine base, in the other, mi, it lies under- 
foot. 

To conclude, I may assert on the best authority that the 
sole surviving members of this Deer in the world are the herd 
of 200 head now in the Park at Woburn, derived from five 
individuals procured forty years ago through the late 
Mr. Jamrack for the Duke of Bedford. I think then that 
Hunted by Shang-Yin Kings, discovered by a French Priest, 
and rescued by an English Duke, would be an accurate precis 
of the history of Elaphicrus davidianus, 

441. L. C. Hopkins. 


THE AYYUBIB FEUDALISM 

From the standpoint of European history the feudal 
system of the A 3 ;yubids is doubtless more interesting than 
any other Eastern form of feudalism (except the Ottoman), 
because it was peculiar to that Saracenic kingdom which 
put an end to the expansion of the Franks and remained 
their neighbour during the whole of its existence. In this 
article we wish to survey only its most characteristic features. 

The Fatimid feudalism was still a direct continuation 
of the ancient Islamic usage of leasing out the collection of 
Khardj to rich and influential persons. The opposition of 
Abu Yusuf (d. 798) to this usage ^ had no practical conse- 
quences ; on the contrary, the increasing political and fiscal 

^ Kitdb al-Kharaj, ed. a.h. 1376, pp, 125-6. Al-Mawardfs arguments in 
al-Ablcdm al-Sultdniyya are but an abridgement of Abu Yusuf’s. 
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disorder afterwards obliged the Abbasid Caliphs more and 
more not only to consider tax-farming as the only means of 
deriving any revenue from the Kharaji lands, but also to 
replace temporary leasing out to the highest bidder by 
hereditary farming, the farmer paying henceforth only fixed 
and constant yearly rents.^ According to al-Maqrizi, the 
Fatimid feudal-farmers held their estates for a specified 
period only, four or thirty years ; but the surviving feudal 
charters speak of hereditary farming.^ It is possible that the 
hereditary farmers had periodically to reinforce their rights 
by the payment of a fee fixed by the authorities (not unlike 
the Imlwdn which the heritors of Egyptian multazims had to 
pay under the Ottomans for the confirmation of their rights). 

We know now that the replacing of the Fatimid regime 
by the Ayyubid was not an easy operation. A part of the 
population openly remained Isma'ili,^ and many Sunnis 
were devoted to the Fatimids owing to their social and 
economic policy, inspired by Qarmatian ideas : al-Maqrizi 
and al-Qalqa^andi describe them on this ground as better 
rulers than their successors,^ who were in the eyes of the people 
only rebels.^ If, nevertheless, Saladin succeeded in over- 
coming the opposition of their adherents, it was probably 
because some of these adherents believed him to be a secret 
apostle of a dissident (Nizari ?) branch of the Fatimids, 
living under the taqiyya as a Sunni. His yellow banner, 
inherited by his descendants and the Mamluk Sultans, was 
the religious symbol of the Isma'ilis, marking their dissension 

1 Al-Qalqashandi, Subli, xiii, pp. 123-131, 139-143, copies two charters 
conferring the hereditary right of farming upon Iraqian families. The former 
was issued by Caliph al-Mutf, the latter by Caliph al-Tah‘ and the Buwayhid 
Sultan, Samsam al-Bawla. 

2 Of, Khitat. h p. 82, 1. 5 ; p. 83, 1. 13 ; and xiii, p. 133, 11. 15-19 ; 
p. 135, 1. 20. 

3 In the fourteenth century there were still in the town of Usfun in 
Egypt Ismalli, Shfite, and Druse communities : al-Dima^ql, NuMkbat 
ahDahr, ed. Mehren, p. 233, 1. 12. 

^ Khiiat, i, pp. 85-6 ; Bubh^ iii, p. 524. 

® Buluk of al-Maqrlzt, Quatrem^re, i, p. 40 ff. {still in 1253 !)* 
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from the 'Abbasid Sunnism (the emblem of which was the 
black flag) and their devotion to the Fatimid housed 

If 5 as we suppose, a considerable part of the Egyptian 
population under the Ayyubids still consisted of secret 
Ismallis, performing Sunni rites because the rulers (supposed 
by them to be of their number) did so, and thus gradually 
becoming genuine Sunnis, then the policy of these rulers could 
not be at first too openly opposed to Fatimid customs. Indeed 
under Saladin the State still protects the peasants against 
the feudal lords and still fixes the rents paid by the former 
to the latter.^ Consequently, although the country was then 
rich er than under the Mamluks, the financial condition of the 
lords was worse. Saladin had to cease the war against the 
Crusaders owing to the heavy debts of his emirs and knights.*^ 
The replacing of farming by military feudalism was also not a 
complete breach of the Fatimid tradition : military fiefs 
existed abeady under the Fatimids,** though they were not 
then numerous. The expansion of this institution from the 
kingdom of Mahmud-i ^aznawi westwards was facilitated 
by the fact that the increasing power of feudal-farmers 
compelled the kings more and more to grant to them as 
premium {tasivig}^ a part of the rents due from them, and that 

^ Al-‘Umari, al-Ta'rif, p. 15, 1. 18 ; Subh, xiii, pp. 247-8 ; ‘Imad al-I)In 
al-I§fahani, al-Fatl]b al-Qusst, p. 38, 1. 5 ; Abu Shama, Kitab aUEavjdatayn, 
ii, p. 90, 1. 6, etc. It appears from Subb^ xiii, p. 2 15, 11. 8-21, that the Mamluk 
Sultans were chiefs of the Syrian Isma‘ilis not as apostles of the Nizarl 
branch but as lieutenants of the MustaUi, which seems to mean that the 
Light of Imamat was supposed to pass from one ruler of Egypt to another 
(it may be mentioned that during the reign of ^ajar al-Durr her son, 
Khalil, was denoted as amtr al-niu^minin : 8ulul% ed. Ziyada, i, ii, p. 362, 
1. 6), but possibly also that the Mamluk Sultans were considered as repre- 
sentatives of those Fatimid Imams who were believed by al-Qalqa^andi 
and al-Zahiri to survive somewhere in the Ma^rib (cf. Abu ^ama, 
ii, p. 178). 

^ Cf. our notes in Revue des J^tudes Islamiques, 1936, p. 261. 

® Abu Shama, ii, p. 200, 1. L Anyway, the Ayyubids did not resort to 
such inflation of paper currency {qardtU) as the Zangid State. 

^ Cf. ^uhb, xiii, p. 138, 1. 2, {Hdda — the contingent of horsemen main- 
tained by a military fief-holder ; cf. vi, p. 202, 1. 4). 
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this premium frequently amounted to the whole of rents, ^ 
We may therefore assume that the military fief would ha¥6 
become the principal form of agrarian relations in Egypt 
even if the process had not been accelerated by the conquest 
of this country by easterners. 

Til ere were not many traits common to the military feudal 
systems of the Ayyfibids and the Mamluks. While a Mamliik 
emir had to devote two-thirds of the revenue of his fief to 
the maintenance of the knights in his service, and only one- 
third Q^dssa) was set apart for his personal expenses; an 
Ayyubid lord received two different fiefs : Midsm for his private 
I needs and iqtd' or for the maintenance of his troops, 

f These two fiefs could be located in different regions.^ Whilst 

the Mamliik emirs and their fiefs were divided into fixed 
grades according to the number of knights whom they had to 
maintain, this was not the case with the Ayyubid : their 
feudal charters exhorted each of them to maintain as many 
knights as possible.^ The holders of small fiefs formed the so- 
called al-lialqa al-]^dssa, which fought at the time of battle 
in the middle, while the emirian troops constituted the two 
wings.^ Whereas the Mamiuk fiefs after the downfall of the 
Latin states were as a rule not hereditary, the Ayyubids 
imitated the hereditary feudal system of the Zangid State.® 
Although the Ayyubid fiefs were on the whole more con- 
centrated territories than the Mamiuk, even the Ayyubid 
feudalism did not adopt entirely the Occidental notion of feudal 
hierarchy, based upon the redivision of great fiefs into small 
and the fealty stipulated by land tenure and due only to the 
direct superior of the vassal in question. Such a system was 

^ xiii, p. 128, 1. 1 ; p. 132, 1. 4 ,* p. 133, 1. 15 ; p. 142, 1. 18 j p. 143, 

1. 5. 

2 Abu Shama, ii, p. 197, 11. 22-23, 35, 

® Subb', xiii, p. 150, 11. 1-7 ; p. 152, U. 5-15. 

^ Abu Shama, ii, p. 179, 1. 18. This usage disappeared when the Sultaniari 
Mamiuk corps was created. 

® Abu Shauia’s notes on the heredity of fiefs are copied in KJriiatf ii, 
p. 216, ii. 24-26, where the source is not indicated. 
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considered as peculiar to the Franks, and it was respected in 
those rare cases when a Frank received a fief from the Sultan.^ 
Otherwise the Islamic conception of the iqta' prevailed: 
a source of revenue granted directly by the sovereign and not 
as a condition of fealty to him, such fealty being considered 
as a natural and unconditioned duty of every subject. The 
Syrian principalities (Damascus, al~Karak, Sahyiui, etc.), 
were not given by the Egjp)tian suzerain to their princes as 
; quite different matter was the transfer of the administra- 
tive authority by God’s Shade upon His Earth” to his local 
representatives. These representatives were, of course, 
entitled to iqtd'^ but this iqtd' was not necessarily identical with 
the area administered by them : it could be only a part of 
it, it could lie partly outside it. It was not necessarily a 
continuous stretch of land, but could consist of scattered 
cultivated lands and other .fiscal sources of revenue. Therefore 
under neither the Ayyubids nor the Mamluks do we find the 
characteristic Occidental phenomenon of borderland feuda- 
tories who privately wage war against their neighbours on 
the other side of the frontier in order to enlarge their own 
fiefs ; the case of a Bedouin chieftain who received under 
Muhammad b. Qalaun the lands captured by him in the Sudan ^ 
and Abyssinia as fief is an isolated exception. The right of war 
belonged to the Sultan, or to his local representative, not to 
the muqta\ 

^ Abu Shama, ii, pp. 202, 208. 

2 The question how long the northern Nubian kingdom existed and why 
the riverain strip from Aswan to Dongola has retained its Nubian speech, 
posed by S. Hillelson in this Joubnal, 1937, p. 659, is largely solved by the 
information contained in Buhl),, viii, pp. 5-8. We learn from there that in the 
fifteenth century (and probably up till the Funj invasion) this strip remained 
independent, though already thoroughly Muslim, whilst Bedouin tribes 
settled to the south of it. • 
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Near East 

La Vie Rubale en Syeie et au Liban. By Andris Latron. 

Beyrouth, 1936. 

This book, published by the Institut Fraiigais de Damas, 
is a valuable addition to our knowledge of the economic 
life of the Syrian countryside. The author begins by un- 
ravelling the complicated systems of measures and money, 
which continue to exist in spite of the fact that the metric 
system w'as introduced into the Ottoman Empire by the law of 
14th and 26th September, 1869, Indeed, some years after the 
French occupation the notes issued by the Banque de Syrie 
et du Grand Liban were little used outside Beyrouth. Turkish 
gold pounds and Egyptian silver were current elsewhere, 
while Tripoli and Aleppo each had its own '' megidiye ’h 
In the third chapter, under the heading ‘'Les contrats 
ruraux the reader is introduced to various forms of land 
tenure, such as metayage {muzdra'a et miisdqdt) ’’ and 
complant {miighdrasa) This is further explained in the 
chapter following, which also deals with the marketing of 
crops and the relations between town and country. 

The author remarks, II faut mettre a part Tancien 
Mt. Liban qui presente dans son ensemble une organisation 
sociale plus urbaine que rurale, causae par remigration avec 
retour et par le grand developpement des industries soyeuse 
et lioteliere. Les cites vivent en parasites sur la campagne 
et la maintiennent dans une dependance ^troite.” And he 
gives Damascus and the Hauran as an instance of this. 

There are also chapters dealing with irrigation and water 
rights, '' propriete immobiliere/^ and finally one on the 
village community, which contains the following glimpse 
of rural society : '' Pour comprendre tout Fattrait que le 

groupement offre a ces paysans, il faut voir ces assembl6es 

JKAS. JULY 1939. 29 
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nombxeiises d’hommes assis sur des banquettes, des coussins 
ou des nattes, autour de la piece de reception, on par terre 
aFexterieur. Quelqiies uns parlent en chefs ; d’autres risqueut 
lui avis de temps a autre ; beaucoup ecoutent, restent muets 
et ne manifestent leur presence que par des soupirs.” The 
author comes to the conclusion that this rural society has 
evolved slowly by a process of trial and error from ancient 
times and that it has maintained its essential characteristics 
unchanged in spite of the influence of Christianity and Islam. 
Its development has been retarded by the absence of stable 
government for a long period. 

The book contains maps, drawings, and statistical tables, 
together with an index of Arabic terms cj[uoted in the text 
with their meanings and an index of proper names, which 
the author writes in the official French way. Otherwise, he 
follows the international system of transliteration except as 
regards some of the vowel sounds and the consonant ^'sh” 
or s which he writes ch ” in the French way. 

B. 25. E. H. Paxton. 


Far East 

Tao Te Ching. a new translation by Ch'u Ta-kao. x 4|, 
pp. 94. London : The Buddhist Lodge, 1937. 3s. 6(?. 

This is the first published translation of the Sayings of 
Lao Tzii by one of his own countrymen, and on that account 
alone must excite curiosity. There is nothing very sensa- 
tional in it, however. Professor Ch'u follows the traditional 
interpretations for the most part, and does not strive after 
novelty of expression. His English is plain and straight- 
forward, sometimes perhaps a little too pedestrian : — ‘‘ While 
the royal palaces are very well kept, the fields are left weedy 
and the granaries empty.’’ Here the connection between 
the two clauses should be brought out more strongly : '' Where 
the palaces are very splendid, there the fields will be very 
waste and the granaries very empty.” Each new translator 
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of Lao Tzii naturally has his own view as to the meaning of 
obscure passages, and it is hard to put one’s finger on this 
or that and say that it must necessarily be wrong. But there 
is a point beyond which words cannot be twisted out of their 
obvious meaning. Let us take one of the most remarkable 
sayings from the end of chapter 27 : The good man is the 
bad man's teacher ; the bad man is the material upon which 
the good man works. If the one does not value his teacher, 
if the other does not love his material, then despite their 
sagacity they must go far astray. This is a mystery of great 
import." Professor Chhi renders this: Tlierefore good 

men are bad men’s instructors, and bad men are good men’s 
materials. Those who do not esteem their instructors, and 
those who do not love their materials, though expedient, are 
in fact greatly confused. This is essential subtlety." The 
word “ expedient ", I think, spoils the sentence even more 
than Mr. Waley’s much learning though he may possess ”, 
and as a translation of ^ it must be placed definitely out 
of court. 

A contemporary scholar, Mr. Ch'en Chu, has recently 
attempted to restore our present text, which is admittedly 
corrupt, to its original form, and in this volume most of his 
suggestions are adopted. This entails a good number of 
transpositions and at least one considerable omission (at 
the end of chapter 31), which is justified on the ground that 
the words are “ too superficial to conform to the dignified 
style of the writing of Lao Tzu Many will dispute this 
assertion, and in any case it is dangerous to begin rejecting 
passages as spurious unless there is ample evidence to go 
upon. In chapter 57, the two lines taken from chapter 48 
seem redundant. On the other hand, chapters 63 and 64, 
which are entirely re-arranged, certainly show a logical con- 
nection which is conspicuously absent from the received text. 
The same may perhaps be said of chapter 70, to which three 
lines from chapter 72 have been added. But here again I must 
question the translation : ** (The Sage) loves himself but does 
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not liold Hmself in Mgli esteem.’’ Waley lias : '' Knows liis 
own yalne, but does not put himself on high.” I believe that 
^ in this context means not to love but to be sparing of, 
and that Julien gives the right explanation : '‘11 menage 

ses esprits vitauXj et, pour ne point les user, il renonce anx 
passions.” 

A . 959 , Lionel Giles.' 


The Invasion of China by the Western World. By 
E. R. Hughes, M. A. The Pioneer Histories. 9 x 6, pp. 
xvi + 324. London : A. and C. Black, 1937. lbs. 

This book, tolerant, timely, and to the point, concerns itself 
with our present new understanding of Western relationships 
with China. Mr. Hughes shows how justifiable is the title 
“ Invasion ” when applied not only to the physical, but also 
the social and moral disturbance which has resulted from our 
entry into the East. Inevitably, his preliminary historical 
reviews are short ; so that the results of actions are 
chronicled, while the causes are omitted or compressed. 

The long section on the Missionary Influence is specially 
valuable, though Mr. Hughes, himself a missionary, is 
firm in his determination not to favour his own way of think- 
ing. On p. 173, for instance, while he writes appreciatively 
of the Shansi University, founded after the execution of over 
forty missionaries at T'ai-ylian Fu, he does not mention that 
the large sum of money which was offered by the Chinese 
for these lives was refused by the missions. And when 
Dr. Richard suggested that this money be spent in the creation 
of the university, the missionaries heartily assented. The 
teaching in the University was not done by interpreters, 
but in Chinese, by the English staff, a condition practically 
unique in those days. Indeed, it may also be relevant to 
add that the realization of what it, and similar pioneer 
educational institutions, meant for China, prompted, in 1914, 
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the promise by Mr. Lloyd George that the Boxer Indemnity 
Funds should be used for China’s modern education. 

Equally thoughtful are the chapters on the Influence of 
Western Political Thought. It was good to find Liang Chh- 
ch'ao returning to his place in the sun, after some years of 
twilight. Perhaps the happiest chapter of all is that on the New 
Literature, on which Mr. Hughes writes con amore and with 
wide knowledge : a delightful chapter. As he says in his 
siiniming-up, the mind of China, which, after 1900, too eagerly 
grasped at all things Western, has, in these days, come to 
something of a critical discernment between the good and evil 
in our Western cultures, and an appreciation of her own. 

A. 977. Dorothea Hosie. 


Studies in Chinese Art and some Indian Influences. 
By J- Hackin, 0. Sir^n, L. Warner, and P. Pelliot. 
11| X 8f. pp.yiii + 64, pis. 44. London : The India 
Society, 1938. 21s, 

Under this title are grouped four lectures given for the 
India Society in connection with the Chinese Exhibition in 
London. Firstly, M. Hackin describes concisely the mixture 
of Hellenistic, Indian, and Iranian art flowing across Central 
Asia to China’s borders and emphasizes the importance of 
Bamiyan as a focal centre of these elements. He traces step 
by step its influence along the oasis towns on both sides of 
the Taklamakan Desert till it is assimilated and absorbed 
by the '' masterful enterprise ” of Chinese Art. The lecture 
throughout maintains the high quality of accurate scholarship 
one expects from the Director of the Musee Guimet. 

Dr. Siren’s lecture is in two distinct parts, the first of which 
deals with the winged lion sculptures, which, from Han 
times to the middle of the sixth century a.d., were placed 
as guardians of tomb areas. He has brought together an 
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interesting collection of good illustrations on tliis subject 
of wHch. so little is known, and made some tentative 
suggestions about their affinities with the art of Western Asia. 
The second part deals with the more familiar subject of early 
Chinese Buddhist sculpture up to the Northern Chh dynasty. 
He holds that this was inspired by the ideas that came across 
Central Asia, and seems to suggest that it was not possible 
for these ideas to be influenced by others arriving from Central 
and South India by the sea route. Yet we know that monks 
with Buddha figures from Ceylon arrived at the Wei capital 
about A.B. 455, and Dr. Siren finds considerable evidence of 
the Gupta spirit which at that time would naturally travel 
to the east by sea. 

Mr. Langdon Warner takes us to another and rarer 
atmosphere in “ An Approach to Chinese Sculpture'’. He 
urges the need to appreciate the technique which the Chinese 
applied to the various materials with which they worked and 
then to attempt to learn the purpose in the mind of the 
artist when he produced his work. He gives us timely warning 
to recall the spirit of our own medieval art if we are to be 
able to form a just estimate of old Chinese sculpture. 

Professor Pelliot wafts us back to the second millennium b.c. 
in describing the recent excavations by the Academia Sinica 
on The Royal Tombs of An-yang”. At the time of the 
lecture, Professor Yetts’ articles in this journal were the 
sole source of information in English about these most 
important discoveries, which show the high level of culture 
attained by the Chinese of the Shang-Yin dynasty. In present 
circumstances there is no knowing when the Academia Sinica 
will be able to present to the world the complete account of 
its work. Thus we may be grateful that Professor Pelliot 
has enabled us to have at least a fascinating glimpse of this 
ancient culture. 

B. 102 


J. H. Lindsay. 
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Middle East 

Sukhanvaran-i-Iran bar "'asr-I“Hazir, VolII. By M. 
IsHAQUE, 9| X 6|. pp. xxiii + 482, portraits 51, 
Calcutta : The Author, 1937. 

It is unnecessary to repeat what has been said in the 
Journal for 1935, p. 395, concerning the importance of this 
work to students of modern Persian literature and literary 
history. The present instalment — completing the poetical 
section and leaving specimens of prose for a third volume— 
introduces us to fifty-one contemporary Iranian poets (includ- 
ing two women) whose portraits, together with short critical 
biographies in Persian and English, add greatly to its interest. 
So far as I can judge from the extracts given here, the younger 
generation of poets must be ranked below their predecessors : 
they are very much in earnest, but rarely succeed in giving 
distinctive and memorable expression to the “ Sturm und 
Drang ’’ of adolescent nationalism, a theme which otherwise 
is apt to become fatiguing. Mr. Ishaque believes that '' the 
tendency to compose poetry in pure Persian freed from any 
admixture of Arabic words, though still feeble, is bound to 
be ere long the main characteristic of the modern literature 
of Iran ’k Apparently he regards such a development, to 
whatever extremes it may be carried, with complacency, if 
not with approval. Iran, however, will think more than twice 
before committing literary suicide for the sake of a 
Eenaissance ’’ founded on impoverishment and mutilation 
of the Persian language. 

A, 849. E. A. Nicholson. 

Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the Library of 
THE Inbia Office. Vol 11. By the late H. Bthe. 
Revised and completed by E. Ebwarbs. 1,374 columns. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1937. 

When in 1903 Vol. I of this Catalogue (containing 1,632 
columns and 3,003 items) was published, Vol. II was said to 
be in a forward state of preparation 'k In 1917 tv^o-thirds 
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of Vol. II were printed and the rest of the material lay ready 
when Dr. Ethe’s death stopped the further progress of the 
work until Mr. E. Edwards’s expert collaboration was secured 
for, bringing it to completion, thirty-four years after Vol 1. 

Only now can we appreciate the true amount of painstaking 
■work done by Dr. Ethe. Besides the additional seventy-four 
items, the remainder of Vol. II consists of four amazingly 
detailed indexes. Index I (cols. 93-403) gives the original 
titles of the books and also contains indications of technical 
terms. Index II (cols. 403-606) is a complete general list of 
subjects, with all kinds of minute explanations. In Index III 
(cols. 605-844) the principal dates mentioned in, or referring 
to, the whole collection are presented in chronological order 
according to various eras. Index IV (cols. 845-1374) contains 
thousands of personal names, each accompanied by genealogies, 
dates, etc. 

The importance of the indexes is far beyond their immediate 
object, that of enabling the students to find their way about 
the rich Persian collection of the India Office Library. In 
fact, all scholars will most certainly consult Dr. Ethe’s work 
for various kinds of references with regard to Persian literature. 
The posthumous volume worthily concludes Dr, H. Ethe’s 
long career (1844-1917), full of scientific achievements. We 
owe our thanks to Mr. E. Edwards for having put a final 
touch to this great Catalogue, and our congratulations go 
to the authorities of the India Office responsible for the 
production of this wonderful '' instrument de travail 
A . 951 . V. Minorsky. 


The Heart of a Continent. By Sir Erancis Young - 
HUSBAND. 8J X 5|. pp, xvi -f 243, ills. 5, map 1. 
London : John Murray, 1937. 9s. 

This is a welcome reprint of a book published in 1896 
which described a journey made by the author fifty years 
ago from Pekin over the Himalayas to India. Englishmen 
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resident in India in 1887 had opportunities of learning how 
Lieut. Younghusband, then a young officer of 24 years of 
age, had endured the hardships of the Gobi desert and had 
with incredible pluck surmounted the horrors of the Mustagh 
Pass, but, as noted in the preface to this reprint, the journey 
attracted little outside India and one is sorry to confess that 
even this Journal failed to speak of it when the story of it 
was first published. It is all the more incumbent on us, now 
that the author has achieved in many varied fields a place of 
high distinction among his countrymen, to greet with some- 
thing like a cheer this resuscitation of a memorable exploit. 
The narrative sets forth the writer’s experiences in a simple, 
manly style, which cannot fail to attract the reader’s interest 
and admiration. 

A. 993. E. D. MaCLAGAN. 


Ta’rikh-i-JahAn-gushI of 'Ala’u d-Din *Ata Mahk-i Juwaym. 
Part III. Containing the history of Mangu Qa’an, 
Hulagii, and the Isma'ilis. Edited with an Introduction, 
Notes, and Indexes from several old MSS. by MirzA 
Muhammad ibn 'Abdu’l-WahhAb-i Qazwini. 9| x 
pp. XXX + 592, pis. 4. ^^E. J. W. Gibb Memorial,” 

Old Series, Vol. XVI, 3. Leyden and London : Luzac 
and Go., 1937. 25-s. 

As Sir Denison Ross points out in his introduction, which 
summarizes the editor’s own Persian introduction, twenty-one 
years have passed between the publication of the second 
volume and that of the present one, which completes Mirza 
Muhammad’s edition of this valuable historical work. The 
three volumes together may be said to be as great a monument 
to the distinction of Professor E. G. Browne, who suggested 
the edition, and of MirzA Muhammad, who undertook it, 
as to that of the original author, whose main value lies 
in his having been in part a contemporary of the events he 
records. 
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In the present volume it is probable that the section claiming 
the greatest interest will be that devoted to the history and 
dogmas of the Ismahlis, a good deal of which is derived from, 
the Sar-gudJiasht-i Sayyidnd. For the text itself of this 
passage the editor has not always made full use of the materials 
available to him, there being several places in the version 
provided in the Jdmi' al-Tawdnhh where there are preferable 
readings^ But all the notes in the volume are of considerable 
value and interest for the student of Islam. That on ‘Abd- 
Allah b. Maymun al-Qaddah may be singled out for special 
mention. It is demonstrated there, on satisfactory authority, 
that he belonged not to the third but to the second century 
of Islam, having been a contemporary of Ja‘far al-Sadiq, 
who died in 148/765, and that the Ismahli movement began 
far earlier than is usually considered, thereby showing it 
to possess an antiquity as respectable as any other part of 
Islam. It is further shown that ‘Abd-Allah was not himself 
an Isma'ili but a member of the ordinary Imami Shfa and, 
incidentally, that Qadddh means not '' oculist ’’ but “ arrow- 
finisher 

The volume is completed by good indexes. 

B.13. R. Levy. 


Uzbek Texts from Afghan Turkestan, with Glossary. 
By Gunnar Jarring. Lunds Universitets Arsskrift 
N.F. Avd. 1, Bd. 34, Nr. 2. 10 x 6f. pp. vi + 246. 

Gleerup, Lund, 1938. 

This volume contains a number of texts taken down in 
Kabul from the dictation of an Afghan Txirki from Andkhui, 
together with an English translation. The texts are recorded 
in an agreeably simple form of transliteration and linguisticly 
are of considerable interest. The pronunciation is heavily 

^ e.g. (p. 131, 1, 9) for 

(p. 149, 1. 14) c-vjU for c^\:> 

(p. 150, 1. 4) f<>r /♦-Ajf'.i 3^ 

Of. 1930, pp. 509 ff. 
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infected by Persian, particularly so far as the vowels are 
concerned, and the typical Turkish distinction between 
“ hard ’’ and '‘ soft ” vowels has to all intents and purposes 
disappeared. The consonantal system is of the standard 
Eastern Tlirki type, and the grammar, apart from a few 
peculiarities such as a decayed Genitive in -m, is also more 
or less standard Eastern Tiirki. The Glossary is a useful 
word-list, distinguishing the loan-words from Arabic and 
Persian, which do not seem to be more common than is 
usual in the Tlirki dialects. Except for one or two brief 
remarks on local customs, the texts are distressingly dull, 
animal stories, religious anecdotes, and the like. It is perhaps 
a pity that Dr. Jarring, instead of allowing his informant to 
unload this rather depressing stuff on him, did not induce 
him to expatiate more on local customs and describe his 
journey from Andkhui to Kabul. Material of this kind is of 
greater contemporary and (prospectively) historical interest 
than rehashes of the Arabian Nights, Apart from this the 
book is open to no criticism, it is a thoroughly scientific and 
workmanlike production. 

B . 163 . G. L. M. Clauson. 


Einnugor RokonsIgunk. By M. Zsirai. 11 x 7^. 
pp. 587, maps 2, pis. 124, figs. 56. Budapest: Magyar 
Tiidomdnyos Ahademia, 1937. Pengds 16. 

“ Our Finno-Ugrian relationship ” is a large work, composed 
of four Parts and an Introduction. The first section of the 
Introduction comprises some general remarks as to types of 
languages (isolative, agglutinative, inflexional, etc.), while 
the second deals with the more important families of languages. 
Part I is devoted to the Hungarian language ; general 
remarks as to linguistic change and linguistic relationship 
are followed by a sketch of the comparative philology of 
Hungarian—the loan-words and the comparative phonology 
and morphology being in turn discussed some remarks on 
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race and language” with special reference to Hungarian 
are added. Part II deals with the Primitive Finno-Ugrian 
period. After the name Finno-Ugrian has been discussed, 
i]i^ Ur'heimat ot the Finno-Ugrians, their culture, archaiology, 
contacts with foreign cultures, and dissemination are discussed. 
Part III — the largest section of the book — is devoted to tlie 
individual Finno-Ugrian peoples (the Hungarians being 
omitted) ; in each case name, distribution, culture, language, 
literature, and history are dealt with in fair detail. Part IV 
is a history of Finno-Ugrian philology from the earliest times 
to the present day. The work includes full bibliographies and 
two maps showing the distribution of the Finno-Ugrian 
peoples. 

Professor Zsirai’s work is an important one ; it is in fact 
a handbook to the subject, and the amount of material it 
contains is very great. It is well planned and clearly written 
and shows a real knowledge of the most diverse parts of this 
large subject. It is a book that can especially be recommended 
to the beginner, as affording him a comprehensive view of 
the whole field. 

There is, however, much to criticize, both in general and 
in particular. In general the work seems too much of an olla 
jpodrida ; the four Parts, each affording an excellent sketch 
of its particular subject, hardly belong together under one 
title. In a compendium of this nature the obvious difficulty 
is the best allotment of the space at the author’s disposal 
and, for example, so large (and so well known) a subject as 
the classification of the languages of the world cannot be 
adequately dealt with in fourteen pages (pp. 10-23) ; this 
section might have been omitted. And Part I, which deals 
with the philology of Hungarian, hardly shows sufficient 
advance on S. Simonyi, Die ungarische Sprache (1907), and 
J. Szinnyei, Magyar NyehhasonUtds (7th ed., 1927), the two 
standard elementary works, to be worth 68 pages (pp. 24-91). 
On the other hand there appear to me to be two serious 
omissions. First, the Hungarians (with their difficult early 
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history) are not included among the Fimio-Ugrian peoples 
discussed ; the Hungarian beginner will perhaps not feel the 
lack of this section but for the foreigner it is an obvious 
disadvantage. Secondly, some account of the Samoyedes 
(Samoyede and Finno-Ugrian together form the Uralian 
family) would have been most valuable, if only for the reason 
that such information is not easily accessible. In this con- 
nection it may be noted that the discussion of words apparently 
common to Pr. IndE. and Pr. FU. (pp. 127 fP.) suffers greatly 
from the fact that Zsirai does not mention that many of 
these words are also found in Samoyede, a circumstance 
which gives rather a different orientation to the problem ; 
thus he cites Lat. nmmn, etc. : Finn, nimi, etc., but not the 
Samoyede forms (e.g. Jurak-Nenets nimlj), and in the biblio- 
graphy to this section (pp. 131-2) he does not cite B. Collinder’s 
Indo-uralisches Sprachgut, the standard work on the whole 
question. 

Though there is some inaccuracy in points of detail, it must 
be admitted that this is mostly confined to matters not 
directly Finno-Ugrian ; it could easily have been obviated 
by collaboration with specialists in other philologies, all 
more widely studied than Finno-Ugrian. In particular, 
Zsirai seems to be out of touch with his sources when these 
are not purely Finno-Ugrian. This failing is well exemplified 
by his treatment of Ohthere’s Voyage (pp. 204, 423 and, 
particularly, 472 ff.), of which he makes much use, referring 
to Olithere — quite rightly — as the father of Finno-Ugrian 
comparative philology. This Voyage^ incorporated in the 
Alfredian translation of Orosius, is one of the best known 
passages in Anglo-Saxon literature and is included in very 
many Readers. Yet Zsirai refers only to the Latin translation 
given by Rafn in his AntiqnitSs russes (1850-2), ii, 458 ff,, 
and he does not even mention the standard edition (that of 
H. Sweet, 1883). In discussing the Bjarmar he refers to their 
country as Bjanm, Beorma^ Bjarmalmd^ of which only the 
last form exists, and, giving Tiander’s etymology of the 
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word, He refers to “ skandinav berema, berma ‘ Rand, Ufer- 
streicH {sic}''' (p. 205), again a non-existent form (Icel. 
barmr, etc., is no doubt tlie form intended) ; it is unfortunate 
too, that he merely repeats Tiander’s scheme of the Germanic 
development of the word with its elementary bhinders. 
Zsirai could have avoided the repetition of the old mistake 
that Ohthere’s “ great river'’ was the Dvina by referring 
to a classic lecture of Storm’s in 1894 (published in Dei norske 
geogmfiske Selslcabs drbog, v, 91 ff.). The discussion of the 
name of the Estonians (pp. 448 ff.), would have benefited by 
reference to a well-known article on the subject — which 
Zsirai does not give in his bibliography (pp. 469 ff.) — that of 
K. Malone, Speculum, viii, 67 ff. 

B . 246 . Alan S. C. Ross. 

India 

Catalogue of the Coins in the Prince op Wales Museum 
OF Western India, Bombay. The Sultans of Gujarat. 
Compiled by C. E. vSinghal. Edited by G, V. Acharya. 
9-J X 6^. pp. xxxii -f 154, pis. 11. Bombay : British 
India Press, 1935. 

The Museum now possesses the collection of the late 
Dr. G. P. Taylor, published by him in Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the R.A.S., in 1902, and also that of Professor 
S. H. Hodivala making a total of about 500 silver and 2,000 
copper, besides one gold coin out of about twenty known. 
Types not represented at Bombay have been reproduced 
from those in the British Museum and other collections, 
so that the thousand coins described form a corpus. The 
work has been carefully done and the book is well equipped 
with a historical introduction and indexes of mints, legends, 
and mint-marks. A good selection of 150 coins is illustrated, 
though the plates are not so well executed as the rest of the 
book. 

Two new mint names have been deciphered. Dib or Diu 
was held by Gujarat rulers for more than a century before 
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the Portuguese took it. Daulatabad was another name for 
Baroda, Mr. Singlial is also to be congratulated on correcting 
the tentative reading of Khanpur to Burhanpur. It seems 
probable, however, that coin No. 269, which suggests that 
the reign of Mahmud I began in a.h. 862, instead of 863, 
which the historians state, was wrongly engraved, as coins 
of 8G3 of his predecessor are known. 

The earliest coin in the catalogue is one of Muzaffar Shah I, 
dated in 813, and it should have been explained in the 
introduction (p. xiv) that this was the title assumed by 
Zafar Khan. For Ahmad Shah I the earliest date recorded 
is 828, but I have a copper coin issued by him in 813, and 
I believe there are earlier coins struck in his name in 806. 

Misprints are few and usually not misleading. At p. xii 
it may be suggested that Ferishta put the birth of Ahmad II 
in 805, not in 855. On p. xv the last year of the reign of 
Mahmud I should be 917 not 977, and on p. xvi Faruqi should 
be read for Farukhi. On pi. iv, 420c is a slip for 420e. 

At p. xvi Muhammad Zaman Mirza is described as grandson 
of a daughter of Babur. He was really the grandson of Sultan 
Husain Mirza and was married to Babur’s daughter. 

A . 626 . R. Burn. 


The Siddhantalesasangraha of Appayya Diksita, with 
an English translation by S. S. Subyanabayaxa Sastri. 
2 vols. Publications of the Department of Indian 
Philosophy, No. 4. 10 X 7, pp. 414 and 166 + 118 + 
Ixii. Madras : University of Madras, 1935~'7, Es. 3. 

Brahma-Sutras, with text, word-for-word translation, English 
rendering, comments, and index. By Swami Vireswara- 
NANDA. 7|- X 6|-, pp. Ixiv + 542. Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas, 1936. Rs. 3. 

Although the SiddMntalesangmha has been edited some 
five times, this edition marks a great advance. The text is 
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based, on five manuscripts, and is given botb in roman trans- 
literation and in Devanagari. Besides otter aids to study, 
including an analji^ical index of some sixty pages, the editor 
gives an excellent introduction discussing the chief matters 
in debate as well as a very able English translation. As the 
title imphes, the work is a collection of differing views held 
by Advaita authors about various problems that have arisen 
within the school, and is thus valuable rather for the history 
of the school in the sixteenth century than for Appayya 
Diksita’s own views. The question of the universal applica- 
tion of the doctrine of Maya involves an antinomy parallel 
to that found in the doctrine of universal doubt. If all is 
illusion, is not the principle of illusion itself illusory ? In the 
same way the doctrine of universal doubt in order to be con- 
sistent must doubt its own principle that everything is 
doubtful. The editor does not solve the antinomy, but finds 
an independent solution by holding that it is impossible to 
thinlc away the thinker. Descartes, he says, was fundamentally 
right, but he made the error of identifying the thinker with 
the individual self. Advaitism avoids this by following 
smti and asserting the universal self. 

Swami Vireswarananda’s edition of the Bmhma-sutms is 
one of a series of works published by the Eamakrishna Order. 
A very conservative view is taken of the authorship of the 
Sutras. It is held that both the Gltd and the Brahma-sutras 
are pre-Buddhistic, and that Veda Vyasa, the author of the 
Gltd, if not the author also of the Sutras, at least had a hand 
in their recension. But apart from such questions the long 
introduction forms a useful help to the study of Sankara. 
The actual course of his argument is traced in a discussion 
of some of the leading principles of Vedanta with a com- 
parison of the views of other Vedantic schools. There is an 
important chapter on adhydsa, and the indexes make the 
whole a practical and useful volume. It is excellently printed. 
4. 840 , 925 . E. J. Thomas. 
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Bana^s .Kadambab!. By a. A. M, Schabrjs. Vertaling van 
hetr Sanskrit in ket Nederlands, van het Uttarabliaga 
m van gedeelten van ket Purvakkaga, met inleiding, 
aantekeningen en lexicograpkisok appendix [Doctors 
tliesis Utreckt University]. 9| x 6^. pp. xvi + 502. 
Lenven : N, V. de VlaamsckeDrukkerij, 1937. Belgas 32. 

Of Bana’s Kadambari there kas long existed a frequently 
used English translation by Miss Bidding (London, 1896), 
which, however, is intended rather for the general reader, and 
kas consequently but a limited value as an instrument of 
study. Miss Ridding omits the greater part of the extensive 
descriptive passages in the Purvabhaga, and only provides a 
brief synopsis of the Uttarabhaga, which she justly values 
far less. To supply these deficiencies (which were already 
pointed outby Rapson, JRAS., 1897, 395 sqq.), Mr. Scharpe, 
a young Flemish Sanskritist, has now, as a help to the study 
of Bana’s w^ork, provided us with a new translation, containing 
all the passages of the Purvabhaga omitted by Miss Ridding 
and a complete translation of the Uttarabhaga. 

While Miss Ridding aimed rather at a fluent, readable 
translation, frequently omitting words or parts of sentenceSj^ 
Mr. Scharpe gives us the closest possible rendering of the 
Sanskrit text, for which he has availed himself of 
various Indian translations and in which copious notes 
account for the solution of the numerous difficulties. 
The work is rendered not less valuable by its extensive 
introduction, which contains a richly documented biography 
of Baim, a survey of his work, and a discussion of 
his relation to Subandhu. The student of old Indian 
culture will at the same time find here an excellent 
summary of all the data of Indian civilization. Personal or 
novel views of the author’s will not be found in this introduc- 
tion ; the painstaking collection of all the data supplied by 
the entire literature on the subject, however, contributes 
not a little to the value this book may have for the student. 
From now on the Sanskritist conversant with Dutch can 
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avail himself of a very valuable aid in Ms study of Bana’s 
work. For those who do not know the language, however, 
the work under discussion may be of very great use on account 
of its detailed bibliography, which comprises all known 
editions and translations, , and its concordance, which enables 
the student to locate the quotations of the Petersburg D ictionary 
in Peterson’s Edition. 

This work, which bears testimony to great accuracy and 
zeal, is to be considered as an important acquisition for all 
who want to make a study of Bana’s and Subandhu’s ornate 
prose. 

A , 843 . F. B. J. Kuiper. 


Historical Geography of Sind. By M. B, Pithawala. 
Part 1 : 9| X 6f. pp. xvi + 72, pis. 16. Ks. 5. Karachi, 
1936. Part II : 10 x 6|. pp. 62, maps 2. Es. 2*8*0. 
Karachi, 1936. Part III: 9| x 6|. pp. 57, maps 3. 
Es. 2 *8*0. Karachi, 1937. 

The second of these three Parts was reviewed in fke Journal 
for January, 1938. The first part, wMch is also entitled 
A Geographical Analysis of the Lower Indus Basin (Sind) ”, 
is a reprint from the Proceedings of the Indian Academy of 
Sciences, and, somewhat awkwardly, retains the paging of 
those Proceedings. The second and third Parts are reprints 
from the Journal of the Sind Historical Society. The three 
parts contain much information about the geography and 
history of Sind, but little effort is made to co*-ordinate the 
various authorities quoted, or to assess their comparative 
value. A sketch plan showing the course of the distributaries 
from the Sukkur Barrage, and the effect of that work on the 
Manchar Lake and on other features of Sind, would have been 
more useful than some of the sketch maps included. The 
author deserves credit, however, for a painstaking regional 
study of the Lower Indus country. 

A . 880 . B . 137 . 


P. E. Cadell. 
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The Eengma Nagas. By J. P. Mills* 9f x 5|-. pp. x + 381, 
pis. 17. Published by direction of the Government of 
Assam. London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1937. 25§. 

Before the War a Naga of the Naga Hills was a Naga and 
nothing more ; Angami, Ao, Lhota, Eengma, Serna were 
mere names. That these names now have a very definite 
and lively meaning for all who care to read is due to the 
insight and humanism of two District Officers backed by an 
enlightened Government. This fifth monograph, the third 
by Mr. Mills, and the last that he expects ever to write, 
must have been the most difficult of all, for the Eengmas of 
the Naga Hills, who in 1931 numbered only 6,329 souls, are 
split into three groups, each with a dialect and customs 
of its own ; every item of their culture had to be worked 
through thrice. “Full of contradictions” as they are, 
Mr. Mills never gets lost in the maze ; his plates show, often 
side by side, the contrasts between the Eastern and Western 
groups ; a full calendar for a single village guides his reader 
through the diversities of their festivals ; his paragraphs are 
clean cut ; he does not obscure his facts by generalizations, 
he finds space for nearly forty pages of folk tales and a full 
glossary of Eengma Naga terms, and he never lacks freshness 
and humour. The key to the puzzle is, as always, the clans, 
and their distribution among their fifteen villages, the out- 
come of a kaleidoscopic series of fusions and fissions among 
Angamis, Lhotas, Eengmas, and Sernas, all of whom trace 
their origin to a common stock. 

Fearless hunters of elephant and tiger, ferocious in their 
quarrels, Mr. Mills found the Eengmas lovable friends. 
Civilization has hit them hard ; our courts have ruined tribal 
discipline and solidarity ; all they cherish is fast vanishing ; 
yet they themselves feel that our rule is but a passing episode, 
and that a few generations hence “ the old days will come 
back and things will be as they were for so very long before ” 
A. 898, F. J. EiCHARDS. 
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The NiTAKALAKSANARATNAKO^A OF Sagaranandin. Edited 
by Myles Dillon. Vol I, Text. 10 x 6 |, pp. xx + 147. 
London : Oxford University Press, 1937. 165 . 

This treatise on dramatic art, first discovered by the late 
Professor Sylvain L 6 vi in an old MS. in Nepal and dating 
possibly from the eleventh or twelfth century a.I)., has been 
edited by Mr. Dillon from a modern Devanagari transcript, 
whose inaccuracies furnish abundant material for the display 
of editorial acumen and knowledge. Despite the difficulties 
caused thereby, the work of editing has been well done and 
a readable text presented, though there remain a number of 
passages, for which the correct reading has yet to be found. 
As the text is to be followed by a translation, it is to be hoped 
that scholars who read the book will give Mr. Dillon the 
benefit of any suggestions that may occur to them for improve- 
ment ; it is a case in which no one worker can hope to solve 
all the problems. The one criticism that I would make is 
that sufficient attention has not been paid to the kind of 
errors which are most frequent in Nepali MSS. and which 
would mislead a copyist into Devanagari ; thus at lines 1602 
and 1604 palaeography, no less than the context, demands 
the readings sarah and bhmsyad for the simh and bhmmyad 
(misprinted bhmmyad) adopted in the text, though the 
copyist’s misreading of du as u has been rightly recognized. 

As a contribution to dramatic theory, Sagaranandin’s 
treatise has little importance, but, resting as it does mainly 
on the Bharatiya Ndtyamstra^ it should be of material help 
to anyone who undertakes the formidable task of critically 
editing that work. Its real interest lies, as Professor Levi 
was quick to see, in the information it affords about Sanskrit 
drama through its numerous quotations, many of them from 
works not known to us ; the identification of those from known 
plays is made more difficult by the author’s persistent habit 
of giving the name of the act in which a verse is to be found 
without mentioning the title of the play itself, whereas modern 
editions of Sanskrit plays almost invariably omit the name 
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by which, an act was known, contenting themselves with the 
number alone. Mr. Dillon has nevertheless been able to 
identify a large proportion of the quotations ; it is interesting 
to note that of plays first published in recent years the 
Kmidamdld provides four verses (that at line 1645 is omitted 
from the index), and further research may lead to more 
discoveries of this sort. In this respect the book invites 
much annotation for which there is no space here. 

A. 907. E. H. Johnston. 


^^IVASVAMIN’s Kapphinabhyubaya or Exaltation of King 
Kapphina, critically edited for the first time with an 
introduction and an appendix by Gaubi Shankar, 
Panjab University Oriental Publication, Vol. 26. 9f x 6|. 
pp. hi + 2 -j" 2 + Ixxxviii + 165 + xviii, pis. 2, figs. 9. 
Lahore : University of the Panjab, 1937. 

The present work, a Mahakavya of considerable merit, 
and a production of the most flourishing period of the literary 
history of Kashmir, is now presented to the public for the 
first time. Though its existence was noted as long ago as 
1893, the paucity and unsatisfactory nature of the manuscript 
material has delayed editors from attempting it until now. 
Mr. Shankar’s diligence has succeeded in collecting all the 
available material for an edition> but it is still not at all 
satisfactory. The work, lost to all appearances in its original 
home, has been preserved in Nepal and in Orissa. MSS. of 
both localities have been utilized by the editor, and until 
further material appears he has done as much as can be 
done. Parts, indeed, in fact the main part, of the poem, are 
in quite a satisfactory state of preservation ; but others, 
notably the fifth, sixth, and seventh sargas, have con- 
siderable lacunae. The part worst preserved of all is the 
nineteenth sarga, written in Prakrit. The text as printed 
is here hopelessly corrupt and for the most part completely 
unintelligible. The editor in attempting to explain it has 
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added a Sanskrit with, so little success, however, that 
he would have been wiser to have omitted it. 

The poem is interesting both for literary reasons and with 
reference to the history of Buddhism. The editor deals fully 
with these matters in a long introduction, illustrating at 
length, for instance, Sivasvamin’s indebtedness to Magha 
and his contemporary and compatriot Eatnakara. On the 
whole the edition is well prepared and not likely to be improved 
on much without the discovery of further material. 

A,9it. T. Burrow, 


JOURNAAL VAN J. J. KeTELAAR’S HOFREIS N AAR DEN GrOOT 
Mogol te Lahore, 1711-13. By Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. 
9| X 6|. pp. sxvii + 454, pi. xx, ills. 3, map L 
’s-Gravenhage : Martinus Nijhoff, 1937. Gld. 20*50. 

This interesting work is issued by the Linschoten-Vereenig- 
ing, of whose other publications, pp. vii-xiii, give particulars. 
After a short preface (pp. xxi-xxvii) Dr. Vogel has supplied 
a valuable introduction of 128 pages giving an account of 
the historical background and the circumstances which led 
to Ketelaar’s mission, his previous career, his journey from 
Surat to Lahore and back, his mission to Isfahan in 1717^ 
and his death at Bandar 'Abbas in the following year. 

Ketelaar was a German by birth who took service under 
the Dutch Bast India Company, and has the distinction of 
having written the first Hindustani grammar, with regard 
to which reference may be made to Dr. Vogel’s paper in the 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. viii, pp. 817-822. 
Of this journal describing his mission to Lahore copies of 
only two parts have survived, covering his arrival there and 
his return journey, but some incidents of his journey from 
Surat to Lahore have been preserved in letters given in the 
introduction and the appendices. The expedition, both to 
and fro, was accompanied by unpleasant occurrences due 
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to the disturbed state of the country and the rapacity of some 
of the Indian officials and inhabitants, who sometimes 
endeavoured to oppose its progress and had to be bought off. 
The object of the mission was to obtain better facilities 
for the company’s trade. But during its stay at Lahore 
the Mogul emperor Shah ^Alam Bahadur Shah died, and liis 
successor Jahandar Shah’s accession was soon followed by a 
civil war which ended in his defeat by his nephew Farrujffisiyar 
ill January, 1713. By this time the mission was already well 
on its way back to Surat, but the event was a blow to the 
company, for the expedition from start to finish had taken 
two years and cost more than 1,200,000 guilders, half of which 
had been spent in gifts, as set out in Appendix VI. The six 
other appendices consist chiefly of letters, A comprehensive 
bibliography and an index of proper names and Oriental 
words are added. The work has been admirably edited and 
the plates are good and well chosen. 

B.52. 0. 0. Blagden. 


Indian Temples. 136 photographs chosen and annotated 
by Odette Bruhl, with a preface by Sylvain Levi. 
10| X 7|. pp. xvi, ills. 136. London : Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press (Indian Branch), 1937. 
105. U. 

This appears to be a reproduction, with an English transla- 
tion of the preface, titles, and notes, of a collection of views 
of temples, monuments, and sculpture published under the 
title Aux hides : Sanctiiaires, by Paul Hartmann, of Paris, 
in 1935. The selection of the photographs has been well made, 
and some of those taken by Messrs. Johnston and Hoffman, 
M. Victor Goloubew, and Dr. E, H. Hunt are particularly 
fine. The reproductions have also been well done. Many 
will treasure the volume for the introductory remarks by 
the late Sylvain Levi, who briefly surveys the background 
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of the art displayed with characteristic understanding and 
skill 

The English translation is good. The only mistakes noticed 
are in the place-names. For Aiholi, Kajuraho, Pakshithirthani, 
temple at Pashpati, and Buddh Gaya, should be read Aihole, 
Khajuraho, Pakshitirtham, temple of Pashupati, and Bodli 
Gaya. 

B . 78 . . 0., E. A., W. 


A Handbook oe Sindhi Idioms. By M. J. Shahani. 7 x 4|. 
pp, 215 + iv. Karachi: Educational Publishing Co., 
1937. Ee. 1. 

This is a useful little book in which the English meaning 
of a large number of Sindhi expressions is correctly given, 
either by translation or by an equivalent. The standard of 
Sindhi is so much behind that of the vernaculars of the other 
Provinces with which it now takes its place that any 
assistance to the study of the language is to be welcomed. 

B , 19 . P. R. Cadell. 


SiDDHi END AbhiNna. Eiue Studie ueber die klassischen 
Wunder des Yoga. By Sigurd Lindquist. Uppsala 
Universitets Arsskrift, 1936, 2. 10 x 6J. pp. 98. Uppsala: 
A. B. Lundequitska Bokhandeln, 1935. 

This monograph is a continuation of Lindquist’s valuable 
book, Die Methoden des Yoga, published in 1932. It gives 
from the same methodical angle of modern medico- 
psychological analogy a more detailed treatment of the 
problems of the classical miracles of Yoga. 

A . 469 . Betty Heimann. 
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Letters to Ceylon, • 1814-1824. Being Correspondence 
addressed to Sir John D’Oyly. Ed. by P. E. Pieris. 

X • PP- Cambridge : W. Heffer and 

Sons, 1938. lOs. 6d. 

These letters addressed to Sir John D’Oyly by members 
of his family in England throw valuable light on the character 
and varied interests of that distinguished Ceylon Civil Servant, 
who from 1815 to his death in 1824 was Resident in Kandy 
and as such was mainly responsible for the government of 
the newly acquired Kandyan Provinces. 

The student, who hitherto has known D’Oyly only in his 
later years when he had retired from social intercourse with 
his fellows and was famed for his mastery of the Sinhalese 
tongue and his deep knowledge of Kandyan affairs, now learns 
that he was also interested in such matters as the epigraphy, 
geology, botany, mineralogy, meteorology, and natural 
history of the country which he served. He will also read, 
perhaps with some astonishment, Dr. Pieris’ able Introduction 
dealing with D’Oyly’s brilliant academic career at Cambridge 
and his occupations as a young man, apparently so much 
at variance with those of the mature recluse. In 1810 Sir 
James Mackintosh wrote (p. 125), He is the only Cingalese 
scholar in the Ceylon Civil Service, and like many Orientalists 
has almost become a native in his habits of life. He lives 
on a plantain, invites nobody to his house, and does not 
dine abroad, and seems an amiable though uncouth recluse. 
When I saw him come to dinner at Mr. Wood’s, I was struck 
with the change of a Cambridge boy into a Cingalese hermit, 
looking as old as I do.” 

On pp. 75 and 78 there is mention of watches with Sinhalese 
dial-plates having been made to D^Oyly’s order by Barwise 
of London. One such, presented to Ehelepola Adigar, still 
exists. The dial-plate has two rows of Sinhalese numerals, 
the outer marking the sixty pHyas (gkatiJca) or hours ” of 
the day and night, the inner the , sixty vinddi (pala) or 
minutes ”, every fifth one of which has a numeral against 
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it. The watch bears the inscription : '' London. No. 4518. 
Barwise.” 

The details as to the cost of postage are not without interest 
at the present day, when the compulsory use of the air mail 
for all letters may involve the sender in sums not far off 
those current in the early nineteenth century. 

Dr. Pieris is to be congratulated on his work, which clearly 
was a labour of love. An immense amount of research has 
been entailed in obtaining the materials for the Introduction 
and the Notes. 

B , 70 , H. W. CODRINGTON. 


A Guide to the Sculptures in the Indian Museum. By 
N. G. Majumdar. Part I. Early Indian Schools, pp. 106. 
pis. 12, 25. Part II. The Graeco-Buddhist School of 
Gandhara. pp. 137, pis. 15, map 1, 25. 6(Z. x 5-|. 
Delhi : Manager of Publications, 1937. 

The collection of sculptures in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
has no rival, and its importance to the student of Indian plastic 
art and iconography can hardly be exaggerated. As the 
exhibits range in date from the third century b.c. to the 
eleventh century a.d. and have been drawn from a wide 
area of Central and Northern India they exhibit great variety 
of form and subject and represent most of the principal 
schools which have flourished in those regions. Confronted 
with this mass of material the visitor to the museum has 
long felt the want of some guide to their elucidation, since 
Anderson’s splendid Catalogue and Handbook of the Archeolo- 
gical Collections in the Indian Museum published in 1883 and 
Bloch’s Supplementary Catalogue of 1911 have long been out 
of print. These two publications make, therefore, a most 
timely appearance and add: greatly to the educative value 
of the collections. 



SGULPTUBES IN THE INDIAN MUSEUM 


The early schools are dealt with in Part I, and in examples 
of these the collection is particularly rich, comprising as it 
does, Mauryan statues, Asokan pillars, the unique and extensive 
remains of the Bharhut Stupa, miscellaneous sculptures 
from Sahchi, a portion of the Bodh Gaya railing, and sculptures 
from Patna and Rajgir. The author deals succinctly 
with the history and characteristics of Asokan and Sunga 
art, explains the original purpose and appearance of the 
monuments, gives a summary of the jdtakas and legends 
illustrated by the reliefs, and describes the various personages 
represented by the statues or figured on the railings. A 
numerical index enables the visitor to trace at once in the 
Guide the page where the numbered exhibit is described, while 
an appendix gives the text and translation of all the inscrip- 
tions on the Bharhut remains. Eleven excellent plates and a 
frontispiece adequately illustrate the text, and there is a 
short bibliography and index. Part II is devoted entirely 
to the Graeco-Buddhist sculptures of Gandhara, an Introduc- 
tion of twenty-eight pages presenting a well-balanced account 
of the school — ^its history, characteristics, development, and 
decay, and its place in the history of Indian art and icono- 
graphy. It is well documented and the matter is presented in 
very readable form. The general treatment is similar to that 
of Part I, but in addition to fourteen plates and a frontispiece 
is an excellent folding map of Ancient Gandhara and Udyana 
showing the ancient sites of this region, including those 
whence the described sculptures emanate. 

The work is scholarly, lucid, and logically treated and 
controversial subjects are fairly presented, the two volumes 
bringing down the history of Indian sculpture to about the 
fourth century a.d. In consequence the sculptures are almost 
entirely Buddhist. There remains, therefore, the Buddhist, 
Hindu, and Jain sculpture of some seven hundred years 
still to be dealt with, but according to the Preface to Part I 
these two volumes form part of a series of Guide-books of the 
archseological section of the Indian Museum, and it is to be 
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hoped that the author will still further increase our indebted- 
ness to him by dealing similarly with the sculptures of the 
Grupta and later medieval schools. 

It is with the deepest regret that I have to add that the 
hope expressed in the last sentence of this review (written 
while he was still alive) will, alas, never be fulfilled, for 
Mr. Majumdar while exploring in the Dadu District of Sind 
was, on the night of the 10th November, 1938, murdered by 
dacoits. 

Mr. Majumdar’s learning, enthusiasm, energy, and 
intellectual honesty marked him as one likely to add lustre 
to Indian scholarship, and his death is a grievous and 
irreparable loss to Indian archaeology, to every branch of 
which he made most valuable contributions. 

B . 112 . H. Hargreaves. 


History op the Bombay Army. By Sir Patrick Cadell. 
9x6. pp. XV + 362, pis. 2, maps 11. London : Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1938. 18s. 

The Bombay Army has long needed a historian ; and a 
happy chance has entrusted the writing of its history to one 
admirably equipped for the task. Sir Patrick Cadell rose 
to high distinction in the Indian Civil Service. The son of 
an eminent soldier, General Cadell, V.C., C.B., he was always 
interested in things military. All through his service a keen 
volunteer, he commanded the Bombay volunteer rifles 
from 1914 to 1917, and the Bombay battalion of the I.D.F. 
until 1919. The result is that he has produced a work full 
of detail, yet so well arranged that every page is as interesting 
as that of an exciting novel. 

The English factories were at first so widely separated 
that they had to recruit their own levies for their defence. 
There were thus three separate forces, an arrangement that 
lasted until they were merged into one Indian army. 
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The early efforts of the Bombay army were usually fiascos. 
It was not until M. Dumas, governor of Pondicherry, had 
discovered that with proper discipline and leadership the 
sepoy could be made the equal of European troops, that the 
Bombay military establishment achieved any real success. 
The captures of Vijayadurg and Suvarnadurg promised 
future victories ; but the most brilliant feat of the Bombay 
army was the conquest of Sind. This has been eloquently 
described by the writer, who served in that province both 
as assistant collector and commissioner. The Talpur Amirs 
had attacked Outram in his residency on the banks of the 
Indus and Sir Charles Napier with a force of some 3,000 
Bombay troops advanced on their capital Haidarabad. He 
met the Amirs’ army at Miani, some 20,000 strong. Sir 
Patrick has given a very clear account of what he describes 
as one of the most remarkably fought battles in Indian 
history ”, and has illustrated it with a map. The English 
army was not well commanded, but fortunately the Baluch 
army was not commanded at all. The Baluchis charged as 
tribesmen, not as an organized force. Napier rode about 
between the lines and would have been killed hut for the 
gallantry of Lieut. Marston (afterwards General Marston). 
Eventually the 9th Bombay Cavalry and the Sind Horse 
charged the Baluchis in flank and the enemy retired with 
losses variously estimated at from 6,000 to 2,000. A second 
victory was won a month later at Dabo, and the pacification 
of Sind followed. The parting words of Napier to the Indian 
army were : ''I love the Bombay army most. I never think 
of its sepoys without admiration.” 

I should like to follow the author through the Panjab, 
Persian, and Afghan wars ; but my space is limited. His 
description of Maiwand is very vivid and he has exonerated 
the Bombay army from the charges levelled at it. Defeated 
it was, but it would have been destroyed but for the gallantry 
of its retreat. This disaster weighed heavily for many years 
on the regiments recruited in the Bombay Presidency. In 
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tte Great War they more than recovered their reputation 
by their steadfast courage in Mesopotamia, German East 
Africa, and especially in Palestine. 

Here I must leave this entrancing work ; but I can assure 
my readers that if they begin it they will certainly not put 
it down before reaching the last page. Every Bombay reginient 
will, I am sure, place a copy of it in the most honoured spot 
in the regimental library. 

B , 166 , Charles A. Kincaid. 


The Gaikwads of Baroda. English documents. Vols. II and 
III. By J. H. Gense and D. R. Banaji. lOJ- x 7. 
VoL II. Patesingrao (1771-6), pp. xx + 353, pis. 3, 
Rs. 7/8. Vol. III. Patesingrao Manajirao Govindrao 
(1776-1800), pp. xxii + 298, pis. 3, Rs. 6/8. Bombay : 
D. B. Taraporevala, 1938. 

These two large volumes deal with the period a.d. 1771- 
1800. They provide the student engaged in research with 
a great mass of material, throwing light on many obscure 
events and forming a sound basis for the history of the time 
in Western India, so far as the fortunes of the Bombay 
Government and the affairs of the Gaikwad family in Gujarat 
are concerned. No future historian interested in these matters 
can afford to neglect them, and Messrs. Gense and Banaji 
must he complimented on the results of their labour. They 
have earned the gratitude of all scholars. To the ordinary 
reader, of course, this work is less attractive because hardly 
any matters of first-rate importance and interest arise. One 
notes the criticism of Warren Hastings’ dealings with the 
Bombay Government. That Government was anxious to 
improve its own financial position. It had to draw con- 
siderable annual sums from Bengal ” (vol. ii, p. 301), The 
complete upset of all the Bombay schemes by Hastings in 
1775 entailed the greatest hazard (to) the certainty we 
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otlierwise liad of obtaining an annual revenue for Your 
Honours of about £250,000 sterling ’’ (p. 308). Here, as 
again in 1780-1782, Hastings appears to have issued orders 
confVninding the operations of the people on the spot without 
liijnself properly understanding the actual facts or the views 
and objects of the Bombay authorities. His description of 
the Bombay policy in 1775 as “ impolitic, dangerous, 
unauthorized, and unjust ’’ is, to say the least, a little blunt 
and unsympathetic. Yet the Governor-General had to take 
account of the march of events in a much larger world than 
that of Bombay and Gujarat, and, before final judgment, the 
historian wdll have to consult material outside the contents 
of these volumes. 

The books are well and carefully printed, and less than 
half a dozen misprints have been noticed. 

BA 85 C. N. Seddon. 


Art, Archaeology, Anthropology 

Kings and Councillors. By A. M. Hocabt. Egyptian 
University : Collection of works published by the Faculty 
of Arts, No. 12. 9| x 6|. pp. 308. Cairo : Egyptian 
University. London : Luzac and Co., 1936. 

Though this essay in the comparative anatomy of human 
society’’ in the author’s own words definitely abjures the 
method of Tylor and his successors, the composite picture 
made up of scattered fragments ”, the uninitiated reader 
might be excused if he applied the same description to it. 
No doubt Mr. Hocart has performed the intensive anatomy ” 
of human societies as wholes, which he recommends, and is 
himself no '' collector of scraps ” like his predecessors. But 
the '' homologies ” with which he constructs his thesis that 
“the machinery of government was blocked out in society 
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long before tlie appearance of government as we now under- 
stand it”, sometimes look like ratter Tylorian patchwork. 
The short chapter on War compiles from Fiji, the Jiikun 
king, Eddystone Island, Vedic India, Tibet, Homeric Greece, 
Horns and Set in Egypt, Persia, Scandinavian Thor and the 
Giants, Malory’s Morte d' Arthur, St. Lonis and Charles V 
of France, the modern Duce or Fuhrer, pre-War Russia, and 
the French imperial eagle with thunderbolt. In no instance 
is any one of these examples studied as a whole in these pages : 
we can only congratulate Mr. Hocart on the happy coincidence 
of some of his conclusions with those of '' Tylor and his 
successors ” : Qa change, plus c'est la mime chose seems 

to apply to ethnology too. 

Apart from this question of method, which obsesses 
Mr. Hocart, there is much that is true and useful in his 
argument. It is not only his predecessors in ethnology who 
have gone astray and dealt wickedly, but the majority of 
those who have set their wits and experience to the perilous 
task of government. Ethnology has no limits for Mr. Hocart. 

So far from having done with divine kingship w^e seem 
to be returning to it in a more virulent form. It is a harmless 
doctrine that God is life and that the king is the repository 
of that life. There are obvious dangers in a doctrine that 
God is infallibility, and that the chief gunman is the mouth- 
piece of that infallibility. Its dangers are, however, less 
certain than those of anarchy.” And a glance at the index 
shows how far Dr. Hocart has gone in his '' intensive anatomy ” 
of modern as well as primitive societies. He claims that his 
book is a work of pure science, for pure science must precede 
applied science ”. He has, however, ingeniously gilded the 
pill of pure science by entertaining and significant “ applica- 
tions ” to daily life ; for as he confesses at the outset “ it is 
the present we are trying to explain ! ” 


A, 819, 


J. L. Myees. 
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Annual Report OF the Department of ArcheoloCxY, 
Baroda States., 1935~6. ■ ' By Hirananda Sastri. 
11| X Sf, pp. vi + 36, pis. 8. Baroda State Press, 1938. 

Rs^: 2.7.0. 

In accordance with his practice of adopting and adapting 
for the purposes of the State such British enactments as may 
be useful, H.H. the late Maharaja of Baroda recently set 
up an archaeological department on the lines inaugurated by 
Lord Curzon. The department has only been in existence 
since 1932 and it is hardly to be expected that any epoch- 
making discoveries should have been made. Nevertheless there 
has been considerable progress, though none of the finds are 
of any great antiquity as the term is understood to-day. 
Unfortunately, like so many other places, Baroda finds that 
there is more work to be done than she can find the money 
to do ; old buildings, and historic monuments must give way 
to the more pressing needs of the living people. It is therefore 
not surprising that Dr. Hirananda Sastri, the Director, should 
report that for want of funds no special work of conservation 
could be undertaken during the year under report So 
far the work done seems to have been confined to the northern 
part of the State in the districts of Mehsana and Baroda, and 
to the outlying part in Kathiawar — and it is in these parts 
that the Government have notified protected monuments. 
During the year under report, however, some excavations 
were made at Kamrej on the left or southern bank of the 
Tapti River. Here were found some interesting relies, including 
a high mound which seems to have been turned into a 
miniature fortress during the Mussulman period. Other finds 
are of minor importance, but no doubt work will be con- 
tinued there, as there is promise of considerable interest. 
In the Baroda possessions of Kathiawar lies the town of 
Dwarka and the thoughts of all pious Hindus naturally 
turn to this, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Sri-Krishna. 
It is not very clear whether the shrine uncovered at Mula- 
Dwarka has any bearing on this place of undoubted antiquity 
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and of special sanctity. Tlie shrine itself does not appear to 
be very old but the excavations show two other levels on wliich. 
there were previous buildings. Dwarka is on the sea and is 
subject to very high winds. It is possible, therefore, that 
there has been a good deal of encroachment by the sea, and 
that the ancient remains lie buried under a vast accumula- 
tion of sand. There were also very interesting finds at 
Vadnagar in Melisana District and a figure of Surya, the sun 
god at Kheralu which seems to be in an excellent state of 
preservation. 

On the whole it may be said that if the work so far done 
has not revealed anything of outstanding interest — anything 
to compare with the great discoveries at Mohenjodaro and at 
Harappa in the Panjab— there is much promise for the 
future. The Maharaja had already shown personal interest 
by expressing a desire that a replica of one of the famous 
Asoka pillars should be set up in Baroda and the intention was 
that it should be erected in some suitable site in Baroda City. 
Although there is no mention of any such site, the obvious 
choice for such a pillar would be in the fine public park which ' 
is open to everyone and is much frequented on certain days 
of the week, 

B . 127 , Stanley Eice. 


Biblical Archaeology 

The Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in 
Palestine. VoL VI, Nos. 3, 4. lOf x 8, pp. 120, pis. 
xxv-xxxii, figs. 51. Jerusalem: Published for the 
Government of Palestine by Humphrey Milford. London : 
Oxford University Press, 1937. 10s. 

Some of the articles continue an account of the work 
already described in these pages (see pp. 94 seq.). Thus at 
Eas el- 'Ain Mr. Ory finds evidence for the view that the site 
was abandoned in the sixteenth century b.c. until the 
Hellenistic age. Mr. C. N. Johns, still working at the Pilgrims’ 
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Castle at 'Atlit, has now discovered traces of Phoenician 
connections going back to the Assyrian period ; the site was 
perhaps a Phoenician colony. Interesting evidence for crema- 
tion was brought to light, and he gives his reasons for believing 
that in the case of burials in the sand pottery was ceremonially 
broken and deposited as a burial gift. It is necessary to 
stress the importance of the excavations at 'Atlit both for 
history and for the study of burial usages. A useful little 
monograph on the ''toggle-pins’’ in the Palestine archaeo- 
logical museum (E. Henschel-Simon) draws attention to the 
difference between the type that can be associated with the 
Hyksos and the earlier varieties ; readers who are un- 
accpiaiiited with or sceptical of the value of minute investiga- 
tions of this sort should notice the very interesting questions 
of historical and cultural significance which these seemingly 
unlikely little objects bring. 

Later archaeological periods are represented by the dis- 
coveries outside St. Stephen’s Gate, Jerusalem, of Eoman 
and Byzantine remains (R. W. Hamilton), and by the 
traces of a palace of the Umayyad period at Khirbet el- 
Mefjer (D. C. Baramki). There is the usual summary of 
excavations in Palestine (for 1935-6), followed by a handy 
bibliography. The former reports, inter alia, the discovery 
of the remains of a synagogue at es-Samu, the Biblical 
Bshtemoa, and fresh light (in the Huleh district) on the 
chronology of the Pleistocene and its relation to the Palaeolithic 
culture. The fascicule is as usual splendidly illustrated. 

B, 46. S. A. Coox. 


Cuneiform 

CONTRATS BE l’BpOQUE SeLEUCIBE CONSERVES AU MUS^E 

BU Louvre. By Mlle Rutteit. 10 x 6|-, pp. 252, 
pis. ii, figs. 31. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1935. 

In this book, which also forms voL xv of Bahyhniaca, 
Mile Rutten has edited nineteen contracts dated in the 
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SeleiiGid epocli. Sixteen of these are in the Louvre collection 
and comprise Nos. 235-249 of Contenau’s copies in T.CX., 
xiii, with the addition of one (AO. 17265) which is here 
published for the fixst time. The remaining three are from 
other collectionSj viz. Schroeder, V,A.S., xv, Nos. 3 and 20 ; 
and Clay, Morgan, ii, No. 10. The texts are grouped into 
three categories — sales of slaves, sales of land, and sales of 
''ecclesiastical benefices’’; and the three documents not 
in the Louvre are added for comparison with T.C.L, xiii, 
No. 248, this being the only Louvre text belonging to the 
first category. 

The first part— nearly half — of the work contains a biblio- 
graphy, a section on the dating of tablets in this epoch, a 
chapter on Uruk at the time of the Seleucids, its history 
and topography, its deities and their cults, and the excava- 
tions carried out there, a list of the proper names that occur 
in these texts, and a section on the glyptic. There is also an 
excellent copy of AO. 17265. 

It is unfortunate for Mile Rutten that the appearance 
of her work coincided with that of Miss E. W. Moore’s edition 
of all the texts contained in T,C.L., xii and xiii.^ The 
translations do not differ seriously, it is true, but wherever 
there is a difference it is Miss Moore who has the better 
reading, with the exception perhaps of No. 248, 8 ff., where 
Eutten’s rendering gives better sense. However, these errors 
do not for the most part affect the legal interpretation of the 
texts, and from the legal point of view the grouping of the 
documents and the formulation of the scheme on which each 
is drawn up are considerable advantages. 

In the first part of the book the author has included— 
presumably for the sake of completeness — ^much that is 
already well known and in places curiously elementary. 
What is the use of a page or less on such deities as Anu, 
Enlil, Ea, Sin, Shamash, Adad, Marduk, etc., and of such 

^ Neo-Babylonian Business and Administrative Documents, University 
of Michigan Press, 1935. 
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iriforniation as En semitique Beitu est le forme feminine 
(ie Bel ” ? In a work of this kind such an introduction is 
irreleyant. There is, however, much that is useful, especially 
the table of dates and the account of the temple functionaries 
on pp. 59-63. 

A. 905. 0. K. Gurney. 


Islam 

The Wisdom op the Qur’an. By Mahmud Muhtar- 
Katiroioolu. English Translation by John Najsh. 
91- X 6, pp. lx + 146. London : Oxford University 
Press, Humphrey Milford, 1937. 55. 

Tills book is, as Professor Massignoii says in a short note, 
the spiritual last will and testament of the Turkish statesman 
Muhtar Pasha who died in 1935 just after finishing it. It 
consists in the main of a selection of verses from the Qur’an, 
taken from each surah in order, and amounting to about a 
fifth of the whole. Discounting the many repetitions and the 
matter of temporary polemical interest, the author regards 
this as giving the essential parts of the Qur’an. The selection 
has not been made from any historico-critical point of view, 
but rather for the purpose of presenting what a modern 
Muslim of wide culture and experience and earnest piety 
finds of permanent value. 

The translation of the verses selected is made from the 
same point of view. The author aims not at linguistic accuracy 
but at giving the sense which the verses convey to him. 
The Introduction which is prefixed to this selection of Qur’an 
verses expounds the teachings of Islam and deals with some 
questions arising in its history. It shows wide knowledge 
and deep reflection, but is an index to the author's mind 
rather than an objective study. 

He regards the central force and driving power of Islam 
as residing in its dogmatic simplicity and practical idealism. 
Canonical Islam is apt to be crudely literal and legalistic. 
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He acknowledges the services of the mystic brotherhoods 
in counteracting this, though in the present day they have 
fallen into cultural inferiority and become centres of reaction. 
He therefore approves the modern Turkish reforms which 
abolished them, deposed the Ulema, and freed the state and 
religion from mutual entanglement. His exposition of the 
theology and ontology of Islam shows philosophical grasp 
and not a little influence of Western thought. 

The whole makes a book of considerable charm and great 
spiritual value. The English version, it should be added, 
is worthy of it, and hardly ever gives cause to remember 
that one is reading a translation. 

B , 20 . Richard Bell. 

Studies in Islam and Judaism. The Arabic original of Ibn 
Shahin’s Book of Comfort known as the Hibbur Yaphe 
of R. Nissim b. Ya^aqobh. Edited from the unique 
manuscript by Julian Obermann. (Yale Oriental Series, 
Researches XVII.) 11|- X 8 , pp. lix + 183, pis. clvi. 
New Haven : Yale University, 1933. Ers. 400. 

Seldom does an editor oi Fa/raj literature produce a volume 
of such wide interest as Mr. Obermann has published. The 
author lived in the eleventh century, and the MS. which is 
given us in facsimile is the sole survivor, though Steinschneider 
mentions two printed Hebrew versions. 

Mr. Obermann has edited the text with great care and 
diligence, and the bibliographical notes testify to the Avidth 
of his reading. He has carefully analysed his own notes, 
so that the reader can see at a glance the new material which 
the book provides. The quotations from Ben Sirach have 
great interest ; so, too, has the note on the Hashmonean 
synagogue. Legends from the Apocrypha and Talmud often 
appear in a new and comely dress, as, for example, when it 
is said that Judith before slaying Holofernes, the enemy of 
her people, purified her intention before her Creator.’^ 
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Wliat the book needs more than anything else is an 
Introduction AThich will explain its importance in witnessing 
to ancient traditions which are known only in different 
forms ; and this Mr. Obermann has promised us in a second 
volume which will contain an English translation of the text. 
The care and thoroughness which has been given to this 
edition encourages the hope that the promised volume will 
be an important contribution to the literature of Rabbinical 
Judaism and its relations with Islam. 

B. 26 , A- Guillaume. 

Miscellaneous 

A JANOSHIDAI AVABKOEi KETTOssip (Die avarisclic Doppel- 
schalinei von Janoshida). By Bartha Denes. ArchiBO- 
logia Hungarica. 12|- x 9-|, PP* 107, pLs. 13, figs. 10* 
Budapest : Magyar Tort4neti Muzeum, 1934. 

D. de Bartha’s monograph in Hungarian and German 
gives the description of an Avar double- shalm found in 
1933 at Janoshida, Szolnok County, Hungary. The 
instrument, the form of which may be regarded as typical 
on the basis of more recent finds, consists of two bone-tubes 
(5 -f- 2 holes) with traces of a one-time parallel connection. 
The author first discusses the historical and ethnographical 
parallels of this type of double-shalm. Historical information, 
sense, and iconographical evidence are very scanty and only 
prove that during the late Middle Ages the instrument had 
sunk to a popular instrument and was not highly esteemed. 
More precise information is furnished by ethnographical 
evidence. If we trace it from the Far East to the southern 
border of Arabian civilization in Africa it may be classified 
according to the following characteristics : (1) the kind 

of the wind-chamber, if any, (2) the kind of the mouth-piece, 
(3) the disposition of the holes, (4) the material of the pipes, 
and (5) the shape and frame of the bell. 

From the twenty-five types of instruments examined the 
following varieties appear to belong to the same class as tlie 
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Avar double-shalm in question : namely, the bag-pipes of 
East and South-East Europe (Volga, Caucasus, Italy, the 
Balkans), the Arabian sahduia, the Basque alhoqiiea^ 

a special type of Indian horn-pipe, different types of double- 
shalms from Yugoslavia, The kind of music that was performed 
on the Avar instrument can only be inferred from a close 
examination of the gamuts and melodies produced. 

Thirteen tables contain illustrations of the double-shalm 
of Janoshida together with other finds from the same place, 
and several other types of similar instruments from the 
Hungarian National Museum and the Museums of Vienna 
and Brussels. 

The author has rendered a valuable service to the com- 
parative history of music by this monograph, which will also 
be of interest to* the general archaeologist, 

A , 810 . Joseph be Somogyl 


Stubien zub Ababischen Musik auf Gbunb beb Gegen- 
WABTiGEN Theobie unb Pbaxis IN Agypten. By 
Alfbeb Bebneb. Schriftenreihe des Staatlichen Instituts 
fur Deutsche Musikforschung, II. 10 x 7, pp, vi -f 124 
(77 letterpress -f 47 music). Leipsic : Kistner and 
Siegel, 1937. E.M. 4. 

The painting, architecture, ceramics, textiles, and other 
of the arts of the East have long been the fields of research 
workers. It is only during the last decade or so that music 
has been considered worthy of attention, as the pages of the 
Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society can attest. Whilst 
research workers in this country and in France have specialized 
in Oriental music of the past, the Germans have turned to 
the music of to-day, and the present work by Alfred Berner 
belongs to this class. The author spent two or three years 
(1931-3) in Cairo and was there when I attended the Congress 
of Arabian Music in 1932. It was a period when music was 
being more discussed in Egypt than it has been for centuries. 
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In liis l)ook the author contributes a very stimulating 
siiuly of the theory and practice of Egyptian niiiHic, or rather 
( t‘iirene music. He deals with the modern quarter-tone system 
in a dozen pages, although the subject deserved a fuller 
trt\‘itniont. Then come about eighteen pages devoted to the 
most important ijistruments of music — the lute {'fid), psaltery 
{qdfim), violin (Jcamdnja), flute (nay), and tambourine {riqq). 
The modal formulae and musical form are also dealt with 
at length, as well as rhythm, but the most interesting part 
of the book is in the music transcriptions from twenty-two 
H.M.V. and Odeon gramophone records wliich are admirably 
presented. 

The transliteration of Arabic words is sometimes irritating, 
and in some cases the author is not au fait with the history 
of Arabian music, although he frequently quotes my own 
works. Yet, on the whole, the work is to be commended. 

A, 961. H. G. Farmer. 

A Manichaean Psalm-Book. Ed. by C. R. G. Allberry, 
with a contribution by Hugo Ibscher. Manichaean 
Manuscripts in the Chester Beatty Collection, Vol. IT. 
12 X 8f , pp. xxiii 4- 234 + 48. Stuttgart : W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1938. 

So much has now been WTitten about the Manichaean texts 
found in the Fayyum, nine years since, that one may assume 
the main facts as known. The present publication represents 
only the second half of one of the papyrus volumes ; the 
first is to appear later ; yet it is more than twice as long as the 
Homilies, edited in 1934 by Dr. Polotsky. Nor need I repeat my 
doubts as to the home of the dialect in which these Manichaean 
and two other texts are written— place of finding is not 
necessarily place of origin. Arguments for assigning it to the 
district south of Siut ^ are set out by Professor Worrell and 

^ It may be noted that texts of later periods, from above Siut— those 
from Balaiza, Islikau, Wadi Sarga — ^show non© of the features peculiar to 
our dialect. 
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Er. Chained; the latter claiming that, of the three texts 
involved, the vowel system of these Mani papyri (so far as 
they were in 1934 available) approximates nearest to 
Achmimic, while the idiom of the Acta Pauli should probably 
be located further down-stream, since certain of its features 
relate it to the Fayyumic group. Decision as to locality is 
not made easier by a document, purely in this dialect, among 
the Meletian letters.^ The most that can be said is that its 
writer and recipient both probably dwelt in the Cynopolite 
nome — again verging on the Fayyum, in whose dialect indeed 
another of these letters is written. Yet on the other side 
these texts show not a few points of contact, both in words 
and vocalization, with the dialect of Thebes.^ 

To have deciphered 230 pages of papyrus where many of 
them, despite all Dr. Ibscher’s skill, still show but a minority 
of indubitable letters, would in itself be a remarkable 
performance ; to have produced plausible, often ingenious 
translations from such ruined materials, where lack of context 
and strangeness of subject-matter might well have dis- 
couraged more experienced scholars, is an achievement on 
which Mr. Allberry — ^whose first publication this is — deserves 
our congratulations and our thanks. The texts which he 
has made available will no doubt exercise the wits of students 
for' many a day : the opportunities for line or word com- 
pletion are infinite. Even where the text is tolerably legible, 
uncouth phraseology or unknown words, of which there are 
a large number, often forbid more than a piecemeal trans- 
lation. Indeed among the incidental Greek words not a few 
are wholly or almost unknown and support the view that, 
even if Aramaic was the original language of the texts, the 
Coptic rests upon an intervening Greek version ; and this 

^ W. H. Worrell, Coptic Sounds, 74 ff., M. Chaine, Les DiaUct&s Copies 
Amoutiques, 15 ff. 

^ Bell, Jews and Christians, Pap. 1921. Of. ib., p. 43 ff. 

3 Isolated words at Thebes: <\niT CO. 282, ST. 240, 
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gains in probability from tlie unaccustomed correctness of 
tlie Greek forms. Whether Coptic was the translator's 
mother tongue may be doubted ; attentive reading will note 
many features which offend against normal usage. Here are 
examples : the frequency of relative for ^t« (rmcTAs, 
iini^TpATi'T) ; the possessive with article prefixed 
(iiiuMieAT) ; the future etc. (already observed in the 

kindred texts) ; absolute in place of construct verbs 
(characteristic likewise of the Theban idiom) ; the capricious 
use of p- before Greek verbs (so in all the Mani texts) ; 
omission of the article ^ (c.g. pp. 5223, 57i3, 58?,^ 8428, 15728, 
158jo» i3i 25/ 17230 ) or of and ” (pp* 2320, fi 2 i 7 j 8832 , 1562o) 
occasionally of (I 62 , cf. tliQ Kephalaia, where this 

occurs repeatedly) ; the awkward use of n:xi ( 228 ); 
an abnormal (I 820 , 19i8, 972 ?), or piTu- (64io, 

9 I 21 ). A peculiarity of the Kephalaia, not shared with the 
Pmlm-book, is the use of a- as dative after nA:xQ. No 
doubt there are other features which differentiate the manu- 
scripts one from another, but which may of course, like those 
above cited, be ascribable to a variety of translators. 

Some strange verbal forms occur, mostly as qualitatives : 
KApTAIT (7i), TJKAIT (158^), pHTOVAIT (IbOjg, thoUgh 
here a noun, as suggested by the editor, is more probable), 
'XvljAST (Horn, 59), TirpAT ( 122 g 9 ), kaat (6 %^) ; still 
stranger ujt^kat (1922g). The preponderance of forms in 
-A IT is remarkable and characteristic perhaps of an antiquated 
stage in the language. Here and there a qualitative is in use 
which the other dialects have abandoned, e.g. AjrtjT, C3 AUJT. 
Forms with doubled second radical : c.m.a.,w ^3 

uj 3 AC 3 <^ {Horn.), 3 :pAp^, appear to be peculiar to these 
texts, which show a predilection too for the plural ending 
•-a(^)v^ : (Fom.), {Hom,\ jqfeiAV<c, 

^ An Aramaic-speaking translator would be prone to this. It occurs too 
often to be a scribal lapse. 

2 Similarly in loOis before liOTT^* 

® Are these omissions archaic ? They recall demotic usage- 
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{Horn.), especially in Greek words: 
rpA',^ATe {Horn,), miCToTvAw^ [Horn,), 

CKHnAT^. One may ask tke reason for the alteration 
between ai- and utai- ( 2 OO 15 (199^^5.)^ 

jMiiopKOiT and -kat (ISOg If.), whereby the sense remains 
apparently unaffected. 

Varions proper names met with in the Mani publications 
would alone suffice to show that these versions were made 
for an Egyptian community ; before all, the months Paape^ 
EmsMr, Paremhatp, Parmoute, Then, among the '' doxo- 
logical ’’ names, with atta prefixed to some : 

(cf. •Kniois'T^ Miss, iv, 680, Taevovdis), nAxiAi (cf. ? nAiiA 
AM. 287, TiAM^ PLond. 4), njgAi (=mtjoi), also the 
mysterious riA.^07ni (226i6), the last two common in all 
districts north of Thebes. Plousianus again seems peculiar 
to Egypt. The bishop so-named of Lycopolis (Siut) at the 
Nicene Council is probably the ex-Meletian,^ befriended by 
the notorious Arsenins of Hypsele, a town with a 
special place in the history of Manichaean propa- 
ganda.^ Two biblical names show remarkable forms : 
\eTic (194 i 6) and j^Api£A.^.^H (187, 194), recalling 
the Ma pidfjLiJirj of Josephus. One might be tempted to see 
in -ecoj^ (203i) Thomas an Aramaic form. As to the name 
(or word) capakojtloh (133i, cf. Introd. xxi), I cannot 
believe it unconnected with CApAKioT^, which I have 
proposed as the original of Sarabaita (Diet. 3546) and which 
is known to have designated the “ vagrant Meletians (ibid. 
Additions and Corrections, ad loc., Epiph. I, p, 125 n.), 
whose hymns were forbidden to the orthodox.® 

^ Patr, Nic, Nom. 80 = Zoega 244, 

^ PG. 25, 372. Presumably the same man Sozomen, ii, 25 {PG. 67, 1004) 
and ? in Mitteis, Griech. Urhf no. 43. One may recall that the name 
nXwTLvos (cf. JIXovTivos iu Middle Egypt) was borne by a reputed native 
of Siut, and wonder if IJpwfidms may be its equivalent. On Hypsele C, 
Schmidt-Polotsky, 3Iani Fund, 12. 

® Perhaps it may be noted that Siut was the home of the Meletians and 
that there were Meletians near to Medinet Madi, the finding-place of these 
papyri (P6*, 65, 405). 
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Even were it possible to examine the papyrus afresh, 
I doubt whether Mr. Allberry’s cautious readings could be 
nuich improved upon, and what I have here to ofier are 
but hesitating suggestions — the less improbable perhaps 
from among a large number of places considered. To most 
of them at least one ? would be appropriate. 

Ih 724, ^32, AJU^TiopT recurs in Kepli. 

Cf. B cKiiTioT^p. — P. 814, note, cnipooT^ is plur. of cnip, 
— P. 269, '‘The root” here recalls Shenoute’s phrase: 

Manes, the root of the Manichaeans ” (C 42 io 9 ).— P. 37 i 6 , 
Apii. Cf. 7 nhj.t '' north wind”. — ^P. 408 , np^HTCj.— - 

P. 489, UTACj — P. 4531, read as in note ; first thotio ? 
superfluous, — P. bl^, lojp^e. — ^P. 5633, 3 :eoTc\.“ 

P. 6818, '' there befell a divine deceit ; Jesus it was aided 

me ”.—P. 823, eVTTLo rather than a&a‘\. — P. 8222 , 2 ^ p<Mi. 

— P. 9326, nTA’^ . . . [hhk. — ^P. IOO30, ACRoOT "swift”. 
— P. 10829, — P. 10021, coTTTAiiT more likely.— 

P. 1083, .v^riTAiiyip^. — P. 11727, properly " make 

libation”. — P. ISbg, — ^P. 144 i 9 , M^TAint 

TriOTii^. — P. 14920, "Desist, then”. — P. ISSn, jg, is 

cone impossible ? — P. 159 i 5 , ^recTcj must have been 

intended. — P. I637, "pushed back the foe.” — P. 165 io, n, 
cf. Mt. xxvi, 41 . — P. lObgi, " ere the storm arise.”— Pi ITSgg, 
.v^rucHT "formerly”. — P. 18732 , ^^7 Shenoute 

(C 7340 , jrirt(ci-). This phrase is based on Ps. cxxxi, 4 , 
which has mjtia-. — P. I8810, " I appeal to thee.”— P. 194 i 3 ,^^ 
"Thomas also.” — P. 2OO13, J^pA'5•T "crop-land”, v. 
Epiph. no. 433 n. — ^P. 2073, [3106^]. — P. 2IO14 shows that 
Zoega’s (Shenoute’s) .vch^iok is right (cf. Diet. 169 a). — 
P. 2IO27, Cf. 2II12. — ^P. 21 225 , "demons” rather 

than" goddesses ”, — P. 21721, " spadeful — P. 220 ii, 

cf. 0‘:)‘A.wgpjipc..““P. 22434, ‘^iiCAujq seems required. — 
P. 2263, 2 iAnsCTHC. 

.. B. 25 h 

I 
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1939. RM. 6.50. 

Doughty’s English. By Walt Taylor. London : Oxford 
University Press, 1939. 3s. 6cf. 

Hespebides. By S. Tolkowsky. London: John Bale, 
Sons and Curnow, 1939. 21a. 

The Spirit op the Brush. Translated by Shio Sakanishi. 
Wisdom of the East Series. London : John Murray, 
1939. 3a. 6d. 

Contributions A l’etude du Harabi. By Wole Leslau. 

Paris: Journal Asiatique, 1937. 

Die Sudslavische Grosspamilie in Ihrer Beziehung zum 
Asiatischen Grossraum. By Zdenko Vinski. Zagreb, 
1938. 

Der Arische Kriegsgott. By H. Lommel. Religion und 
Kultur der alten Arier : Bd. II. Frankfurt-a-M. : V. 
Klostermann. 

Das Pperd in der Fruhzeit. By Hanns A. Potratz. 

Seestadt Rostock : Carl Hinstorff, 1938. 

South op the Clouds. By Gerald Reitlinger. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1939. 15a. 

Handbook op the Lahu (Muhso) Language and English- 
Lahu Dictionary. By J. H. Telford. Rangoon: 
Govt. Printing and Stationery, Burma, 1938. 

Indian Tales. By Elizabeth Sharpe. London: Luzac 
and Co,, 1939. 

Early Ming Wares op Chingtbchen. By A. D. Brankston. 
Peking : Henri Vetch, 1938. 

The Little Clay Cart. Translated by R. P. Oliver. Illinois : 
University of Illinois, 1938. 

Iqbal’s Educational Philosophy. By K. G, Saiyidain. 
Lahore : Arafat Publications, 1938. 
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Pre-Islamic Inscriptions on the Frankincense 

Route in Southern Arabia 

(PLATES n-X) 

On the 12th of January, 1939, Miss Freya Stark read a paper 
the rooms of the Society, upon her last expedition to the 
ramaut on the trail of the frankincense route of the 
ients. She spoke as follows : — 

Some Pse-Islamic Inscriptions on the Frankincense 
Eohtb in Southern Arabia 
In a lecture given in November to the Royal Geographical 
Society I traced, briefly, the last part of the Lord Wakefield 
Expedition in the Haflramaut, a camel journey from ^Huraida 
to the coast across country that was partly new to European 
travellers. Miss Caton-Thompson, in a previous lecture to 
the same society, dealt with the archaeological and geological 


ide of the expedition and had also undertaken to explain 
its more general aspects to a meeting of the Royal Central 
Asian Society. It might seem that very little new ground was 
to be dealt with to-night. But I thought, when you 
d the kindness to ask me to come before you, that I would 
;e to deal with one aspect of archaeological investigation 
hich, more than most others, is open to the amateur ; this 
the collection of inscriptions. 

In the Hadramaut the sides of the innumerable wadis give 
y number of tolerably smooth, perpendicular faces, pro- 
ted nearly always by an overhang from above. From these 
igantic walls, worn by wind and water, great blocks as large 
8 houses fall down, and He in ruin on the scree slopes below. 
In their shadow the goatherd and his goats take shelter 
rough the arid hours of summer, and must have done so 
ice the first goat and the first goatherd existed m these 
vines. And it is under these overhangs of rook or on the 
jrpendicular faces along some ancient highway that one 
ust look for inscriptions either chipped with a sharp tool 
smeared with a paint of dull red ochres ; they will frequen y 
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be found where a track branches off from the valley towards 
the Jdl, the high plateau above, or at a valley parting of the 
ways, such as the Bents found in wadi Ser. Only the most 
sheltered markings can have survived on the friable surface 
of the wadi sandstone ; but on volcanic rock such as that of 
Husn al Ghurab, or limestone such as that of Baihan, the 
writing survives in all its clearness; and indeed I should 
not wonder if the friability of the sandstone walls of the 
wadi Hadramaut had not something to do with the paucity 
of inscriptions found there. 

The importance of such inscriptions can be gauged when we 
consider that practically all we know of early South Arabian 
history is based upon them. They have given us our dates 
and our king-lists and the succession of the four great empires 
of the land, for which otherwise we had no authority other 
than vague references in classical writers. One of the great 
events of pre-Islamic history, the breaking of the dam at 
Marib and the dispersal of the tribes, would not have been 
recognized by us as historical at all, and would certainly not 
have been dated if it were not for the great Marib inscription* 
The early travellers, Arnaud, Glaser, and Halevy, risked their 
lives to collect these things. Theirs must ever be the honoured 
names in the study of all South Arabian history. But it is 
open to any wayfarer to-day to continue their good work, 
to copy and photograph faithfully whatever he may find, 
and to bring it home for experts like Professor G. Eyckmaiis 
of Louvain and Mr. J. Walker of the British Museum (who are 
kindly disentangling my budget) to deal with at their leisure. 

No one has ever yet followed in its entire length the line of 
this great trade route, from where it begins at Cana to where 
it ends at Petra, and the frankincense from Zufar and the 
varied merchandise from India arrived together. But almost 
every part of the road has been visited in sections, and 
usually by travellers with an eye for antiquarian remains. 

Our expedition last winter was not intended to do this 
preliminary exploratory work ; it had, indeed, already 
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been done by various travellers for the wadi Hadramaut 
itself. Enough had been found there to suggest the existence 
of pre-Lslamic settlements near Shibam and Tarim and there 
were ruins at Meshed, Sune, and Husn al- Urr, all visited by 
van der Meulen and von Wissmann and others. The name 
itself of Husn al-'Urr is a pre-Islamic sign-post as it were, 
since the word is pre-Islamic for a fort on a hill — a very 
exact description of the placed It had been inhabited, at a 
later period of its history and certainly in a.h. 655/a.d. 1296, 
by Arabs and — according to an MS. in Hureidha — was 
destroyed in a,h. 657/a.d. 1298d 

Some rough inscriptions on a rock were reported to us in 
the neighbourhood of Qusum, but we did not visit them. 
Two very meagre ones were found by Miss Caton-Thompson 
ah Saiiln and Shibam respectively, the latter with an outline 
of a camel ; and I found a few pre-Islamic letters smeared 
with red ochre and rather effaced under a huge isolated 
boulder north of the track that runs from Hureidha to the 
ravine of Samu'a ; it is nearly opposite the take-off of a track 
up the aqaba, the zig-zag pathway to the j5], a verj^^ favourite 
place for such markings. 

The actual choosing of Hureidha as a site for excavation 
had to be done before the arrival of our expedition and 
therefore without the advantage of Miss Caton-Thompson’s 
experience, and I was chiefly influenced by the existence 
on my former visit of an inscription there — copied in The 
Fiouthem Gates of Arabia and now buried under the new 
mosque floor. This, together with the geographic probabilities 
of the place and Von Wissmann’s description of the ruin 
area, and the conditions of security necessary for excavation, 
made it appear to be the most suitable site in the wadi. 

Of the fifty or more inscribed slabs unearthed during 
Miss Caton-Thompson’s excavation of the temple to the 
Moon God in this district, I will not speak as she herself 

^ Of. G. Ryckmans, Bep. d'J^pigrajie Bdmktqmi 2633, 6-7. 

® MS. History by Ibn Hamid, only copy ipaown is in iRnrai^a. 

32 
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is dealing witli them. From my own point of view, interested 
as I was chiefly in the tracing of the ancient trade route, the 
remarkable point about the temple of Hureidha was its poverty 
and smallness : it could not have been a station on the 
trade route, whose towns and temples must have been 
at least as important as their modern counterparts are now. 
This impression, first born in Hureidha, grows stronger as 
one travels up the wadi ’Amd towards the coast. 

The only rock inscriptions we found anywhere in 'Amd 
were some very rough ones at the entrance to a big cave 
which Miss Caton-Thonipson had no time to excavate: 
she did not think the writings worth photographing, but I 
give one of them— taken in a bad afternoon light — because 
it is the best and indeed only one of its kind found near 
Hureidha ; it probably refers to the enlargement of the 
cave beside it, and is interesting because of the unusual 
character of the scripts. 

When the excavations there were at an end, and the South 
Arabian spring was beginning to feel warm, my two colleagues 
returned by motor to the port of Mukalla, while I took a 
more westerly camel track across the jol, so as to look for 
any remaining traces of the trade route that might lie on the 
way between ’Amd and the sea. This journey I have already 
described to the Eoyal Geographical Society, and I now 
propose to travel over it again with a more special reference 
to the pre-Islamic traces found as I went along, and the 
inferences I think one may provisionally draw from them, 
in the interval that must elapse before the country and its 
history become thoroughly known and investigated. 

In the wadi ’Amd itself above Hureidha I found no pre- 
Islamic writings, though this of course does not mean that 
there were none. It does however mean that they are not 
common. The only pre-Islamic traces I could see in this 
beautiful wadi, whose life is still the old-fashioned life of the 
Hadramaut, governed by the tribe of the Ja’da— the only 
traces here were two tombs of walis ’b super-humanly 
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long and not oriented in the Muslim way, which the people 
attribute to their ancestors before Islam. One of these is in 
wadi Eukhaiina, on the northern side of the main wadi a 
two lioiirs’ ride from Hureidha, and the other at Nuhir, in 
tlie main wadi an hour north of ’Amd. Here too, and at the 
little town of Nafhiun father north, there arc great cisterns 
for the storage of water, of ancient or more probably medieval 
workmanship ; there are signs of old work in dykes and dams 
here and there, but the ancient and modern irrigation systems 
appear to be so closely similar that, when the actual centres 
of cultivation have not changed, it is difficult to tell where 
one ends and the other begins. 

The most curious thing in wadi ’Amd are long lines of 
heaped stones symmetrically laid along the scree slopes that 
enclose the valley. They usually end in a round heap like 
a cairn, either at top or bottom of the line. They do not 
necessarily run parallel to each other, but they are always in 
the direction of the slope, regardless of how it faces. The 
only theory the bedawin have about them is that they may 
be ancient breastworks made for shooting ; but they did 
not appear to lie in very strategic positions. They certainly 
deserve a careful examination, and the best and most 
numerous are in the region of ’Aneq, the chief town of middle 
xiind. 

The wadi ’Amd is remarkable for its careful cultivation 
in the upper reaches, as contrasted with the comparative 
barrenness round Hureidha. Its poverty in inscriptions or 
other pre-Islamic traces strengthened my belief, already 
formed in Hureidha, that this could not be the main line of the 
ancient traffic to the sea ; but I was surprised and disappointed 
at finding nothing at all, and was much relieved when, on the 
second day after leaving ’Amd, emerging from wadi Shi’be 
by a route a little west of that travelled by the van der 
Meulen party — the only other travellers in this region^— 

^ It is possible that Adolf von Wrede came down to ’Amd somewhere 
in this neighbourhood in 1843, but this part of his journey is not fully 
authenticated. 
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I came at last upon some pre-Islamic letters roughly scratched 
in the limestone of a great boulder that lay in the middle of 
the track. It was a spectacular place, for the track, ascending 
in zig-zags up an almost perpendicular face, here plunges 
into a cleft made by a huge buttress, slightly detached from 
the cliff beliind it ; it forms a tunnel in whose dim twilight 
one can just see the writing on the smooth, century-polished 
surface of the stone. In this position, sheltered by the roof 
and the overhang of rock, the boulders of a causew’ay, care- 
fully laid and worn quite smooth by the passing of many 
feet, still remain to prove the existence of a track which the 
letters show to have been pre-Islamic. Their position in semi- 
darkness made a photograph impossible ; they were only 
rough jottings, scratched at all angles, probably by resting 
packmen— and Professor Ryckmans has been able to make 
little of them beyond the fact that they seem to be proper 
names. In proving the existence of a road, how^ever, they did 
good service. 

The ’aqaba Khurja, where these letters and causeway are, 
leads to the jol that divides the wadis ’Amd and Hajr and 
Dii'an, a high and waterless divide irrigated only by the visit 
of summer rains. In the shallow valley-heads where these 
collect, there runs a series of fortified villages, or sometimes 
mere solitary towers, roughly following the north-south line 
of the route to the sea from ’Amd to Hajr. That these villages 
are medieval if not older is shown by the careful workman- 
ship of their big ponds, lined with stones in a manner foreign 
to the bedawin of more recent times. 

We kept to the west of the main line of villages and of the 
track of my predecessors, in order to look at a pre-Islamic 
ruin reported at a place called Suwaidat. The flat-topped 
elliptical mound on which it stands is 51° T , i.e. roughly 
north-east, from Hajlain. 

On the top of the mound, built without foundations on the 
hard limestone, is a small ruin 18 ft. by 18 ft. 8 in,, of 
dressed stone roofed with stone slabs (3 ft. 10 in, by 2 ft. 4-| in. 
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hv 4J in.). The stones were well laid together and the mortar 
vised between them was invisible nnless one looked for it. 
The whole was divided into three equal parts by two partitions 
running north and south. There was a door in the south, 
and possibly one in the north wmll also, but this side was more 
or less buried in its own blocks. The door posts had grooves 
cut in them, 5 inches wide and less than 1 inch deep. At 
tlie fox side of the mound, north, are three cairns, roughly 
heaped stones about 5 feet high, with a hollow in the centre. 

I came to tlie conclusion that this ruin, too small altogether 
for a house, was probably a funeral monument, for two graves 
had been laid bare by rains in the western slope of the mound 
just below. They were very different graves from, those of 
Hureidha, and the first of their kind seen in the Hadrainaut or 
— as far as I know — in South Arabia ; they were built into 
the hillside, of roughly dressed stone and mortar ; they con- 
tained only one body each, and had been closed, the bedawhi 
told me, with stone slabs running in grooved stones. Bits 
of these were lying about broken and in disorder, and from 
their shape suggested that the door must have closed down 
from above, a fact which the bedawin confirmed. They had 
found, in the most northerly grave, two rings with pre- 
Islamic lettering (one I knew to be in the possession of 
Mrs. Ingrams at Mukalla), cowrie shells, a cornelian, a jar, 
and bones ; in the more southerly grave, which still had a 
corner of masonry intact, they could remember no particular 
objects. They had only recently, within the last year, looted 
these graves and by so doing destroyed their archaeological 
value. An inscription remained, half-buried and much 
dilapidated, and too shallow to photograph well : I copied 
it, and Professor Eyckmans has been able to discover that it 
is in the Hadrami dialect and refers to a man who caused 
this tomb, in which he was to be buried, to be restored or 
renewed. It proves the existence of pre-Islamic habitation 
in this region between ’Amd and the sea ; and I think it is 
more than hkely that other tombs may be buried in the 
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slope of the same mound ; the fact of restoring a grave there 
suggests that it was some sort of a cemetery, and the two 
discovered already are not of sufficient importance to warrant 
a funeral monument to themselves, if that is what the ruiu 
above was indeed intended for. 

This jol between ’Amd and Hajr is strewn in many places 
with flint flakes and tools, some of which I collected for 
Miss Caton-Thompson, who verified them as being palseolithic. 
The country, possibly much more fertile in a wetter age, must 
have been inhabited from very early times. On the 8th day 
of our journey we left this high and flinty land and descended 
to the oasis of Yeb’eth, which is on the upper waters that 
drain to Hajr, and is a basin of cultivated fields with fortified 
villages beside them. 

If this had been on the ancient main route, it would 
certainly have been a place of some importance, being the 
last take-off as it were before the high journey of the steppe ; 
but I could hear of nothing in the oasis of any antiquity and 
felt ever more convinced that the route we had been following 
was, then as now, a subsidiary and not a main way to the sea. 

As soon as we had left Yeb’eth behind us, travelling south- 
west over a new and unknown expanse of j 5l, I began to hear 
of inscriptions here and there in all directions, with increasing 
frequency as one approached the great Meifa’a wadi. They 
appeared to be rough inscriptions, drawings smeared with 
red ochres on the faces of overhanging rocks, and as it meant 
a day’s delay or more to visit every one of them and I was 
— owing to a bout of fever — ^behind my time already, I visited 
only those in wadi Eahbe, making a detour of five hours 
through the heat of the day while most of the caravan were 
resting. 

These inscriptions of wadi Eahbe were worth the trouble of 
discovering, for they were far more extensive than anything we 
had seen in the Hadramaut before. Their text is unimportant — 
indeed, if it were not for their position, on a cliff face in 
a completely unknown locality, Professor Eyckmans tells me 
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tliat be might easily have considered them to be fakes 1 
They contain hardly any known words or names, and may 
possibly belong to a non-Semitic language, or be '' magic 
texts — a supposition favoured by the frequent recurrence 
of the same letters arranged with no apparent sequence, so that 
one cannot imagine them to make words. They fall into the 
category of the graffiti found by Mr. Bertram Thomas in 
eastern South Arabia. Their interest is in the pictures. The 
first series, which is under an overhanging wall of cliff about 
twenty-five minutes below the Kalab-Lijlij track to the left, 
shows, besides the familiar outlines of ibex, two camels with 
riders (one holding a rein), a fiigure of a man with either 
a turban or a top-knot of hair as they wear now, and three 
outlines of oxen. These are particularly noticeable because, 
unlike the modern South Arabian animal, they have no 
hump. In the Dair al-Bahri reliefs (15th century b.c.) the 
oxen represented as belonging to the frankincense land, the 
Land of Punt, are also without humps ^ ; a fact which has 
been used as an argument to suggest that Punt was in Arabia 
rather than in Africa. The introduction of humped cattle 
into Arabia is, I believe, quite recent. 

The second group of graffiti is a two hours’ ride down the 
wadi eastward, twenty minutes beyond the solitary tower of 
Ghiutek, which — with one other tower a day’s ride away — 
is its only habitation. These graffiti are under the slanting 
roof of a huge boulder south of the track, and contain two 
very primitive drawings of houses, interesting because 
they show towers, evidently, then as now, used on an other- 
wise one-storied building. The high sky-scraper style of 
architecture chiefly belongs to the wadis in the Hadramaut, 
and not to the solitary fortresses of the jol, and this distinction 
may well have existed back into pre-Islamic times. 

Travelling ever in a south-westerly direction, we were now 
crossing the watershed to Meifa’a and coming to the region 
where dark metamorphic rock meets the tawny and white 
^ See Feriphis of the Eryihrmn Sm^ ©d. by SchofF, 1012. 
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limestone and sandstone whicli liad surrounded us tlirougli 
tlie winter. This was all very barren country : pools of water, 
worn into tbe limestone, remain tbrougb the summer in 
most of the ravines, but there were only three actual wells 
on the track between Yeb’eth and ’Azzan, and hardly any 
cultivation. On approaching ’Azzan we rode dowm the bed 
of wadi Salmun, a perennial stream, with green stretches of 
millet and lucerne on either side of it, and the pleasant shade 
of trees. The villages scattered about this wadi Salmun — 
called Ghail on this particular stretch — belong to the 
A1 Badiyan and the A1 Boraish alternately. 

’Azzan is the fortified key position which holds the valley ; 
it is no more than a small cluster of fortresses where the 
Sultans and their bodyguard live. The trading town is 
Hauta, a little to the north, which I was prevented from 
visiting by the fact that the Sultans were terrified of their 
owR fanatical population. An hour’s ride or little more down 
the valley, lies the greatest pre-Islamic ruin of the Hadramaut, 
the fortress of Nacj^b al-Hajr, which must in ancient times 
have held the same position that ’Azzan holds to-day astride 
the (then) rich commercial highway. 

Isfo one with a geographic turn of mind can fail to pick this 
out as the most likely line for the main trade route to have 
followed. 

Anything farther west (country which I did not visit) must 
be excluded since it would not fulfil the essential condition 
of leading up to Shabwa. But the Meifa’a road is still, the 
Arabs told me, used as the quickest way to Shabwa from the 
coast ; it runs through potentially fertile country, owing to 
the fact that water is found close below the surface of the 
ground all along Meifa’a ; and its upper valleys open out 
to the populous districts of Habban, Nisab, and Yeshbum. 
The way up by the wadi Amaqin to the wadi Jardan and 
Shabwa has not yet been travelled (political reasons prevented 
the journey this year) — ^but there is every reason to surmise 
that it was the Gorda of Ptolemy (the local pronunciation is 
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still Garclan ra-tlier than Jardan) ; this appears on his map 
as the link between Shabwa (Sabbatha), and Meifii'a, whose 
name, unchanged, is cut in pre-Islamic letters on the wall 
of tlie southern gate of the great fortress. Many of these 
pre-Islarnic names have come down unaltered ; wadi Kasr 
is known in an inscription ^ ; Mr. Perowne’s inscription 
mentions Baihan ; Qana', cut in the rock of Husn al-Ghurab, 
commemorates the harbour of Cana. 

The pre-Islamic inscription had been copied, but had not 
been photograplied ; I had some difficulty in doing so, for 
the bedawin of the whole district gathered over a radius of 
miles and surrounded me with a crowd of two or three hundred 
men, all engaged in the effort to extract blackmail in a good- 
tempered but very exhausting way. 

The fortress is very large ; the outer wall, built of dressed 
blocks with shallow square buttresses, encloses several acres 
of ground and is cut off from a rise on the east by an 
artificial fosse. There are two gateways, one north and one 
south, the remains of a well within the southern gateway, 
and ruins of buildings showing a variety of periods. Prom 
its scattered potsherds, the place has evidently also been 
inhabited in Islamic times. It is indeed a naturally strategic 
point, gently dominating the Meifa'a valley, here known as 
the Wad : this curious name interested me because of a 
sentence in the Qur’an,^ which mentions the Wad as the 
habitation of the pre-Islamic sons of Thamud. The vowelling 
of Arabic makes it impossible to tell whether the proper 
name Wad or the generic name of wadi is intended, but my 
learned friends in Hurekjha assured me that it should be taken 
as a proper name, and that such a place existed, they did not 
quite know where. The fact that I found it in the neighbour- 
hood of the great fortress, suggests that this was considered 
to have been the Thamudian capital by the contemporaries 
of Muhammad. 


^ Conte Rossini, Crestomathia* 


» Surat ai-Fajr. 
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Count Landberg’s expedition in 1896 was travelling for 
inscriptions, but tbe usual difficulties with the bedawin 
harassed them in ’Azzan,^ and they were not able to scour 
the country far from the Sultaffis palace. It is, however, 
surprising that they were not (as far as I know), taken to the 
graffiti in the river bed at the place called Saiq, a mile or so 
above ’Azzan, where the stream, eating its way between 
perpendicular walls, has provided surfaces for the scratching 
out of pictures and words. 

There is here a great variety, the words being partly pre- 
and partly post-Islamic, and the drawings more varied and 
animated than those of Rahbe. Here there is, for the first time, 
the picture of a horse, saddled and bridled. There is a camel 
evidently used for fighting, for two riders stand on its neck 
balancing what looks like a spear and bow and arrow. There 
is a man fighting a creature which Professor Ryckmans 
prudently calls '' an animal with claws”, and I suspect 
to be a lion ; he is ramming a spear into its mouth and holds 
a rather vague shield in his other hand. There is no 
inscription of any importance among these graffiti, but 
names, greetings, and such like exclamatory messages which 
marching troops might scratch on their way. The word 
Thamud is there, the name of a man, a people, or a divinity. 
And there are wasms and monograms, ranging from archaic 
to recent pre-Islamic and to Arabic. It w^as impossible to get 
a comprehensive photograph, for the writings are on a curving 
wall, and the ledge which accedes to them is too narrow to 
allow for reasonable distance ; the cutting of the drawings 
also, though it varies in style, is too shallow to give much 
relief ; and here too I was troubled by a woman who stood 
in the river bed below, shouting abuse and inciting the men 
around me to stop my labours by force. 

In the middle of the wadi bed, a ten minutes’ walk below 


^ C. Graf Landberg, Die Sitdarabische Expedition, 1899, and Die 
Expedition nach Sud-Arabien, 
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'Azzan, lies anotlier rock with inscriptions, almost entirely 
Arabic. 

I was in 'Azzan for five days and spent two of them riding 
up to the plateau of Ivadilr to the west of wadi Habban. 
The ruias on this plateau had been reported to Captain Miles 
on his spirited journey in 1870, when he had them on liis left 
hand. I heard about them with the usual exaggerations from 
the people in 'Azzan, who had never been there. 

The place, a naturally impregnable area of plateau and 
high valleys, with trees and water, and surrounded by cliffs 
almost everywhere perpendicular, must have been a very 
ancient refuge. Palfeolithic flint flakes lay strewn about it in 
great numbers, and the flat smooth slabs of limestone, polished 
by weather, had been used here and there for the chipping 
out of ibex in rough outline. The ruins themselves were 
disappointing, and might from their appearance belong to 
almost any age ; they had once been a straggling village along 
the lip of a ravine towards the centre of the plateau, and were 
roughly built of stone. Eound the edge of tlie plateau, where 
the cliffs fell away to the wadi Habbto, a wall had strengthened 
the defences ; it was built of smallish blocks filled in with 
smaller stones, with a base of about 8 feet narrowing to the 
top, which was ruinous, so that one could not tell the original 
height. A rough track led us up from the village of Lamater, 
’westward a three hours’ ride by camel to the base of the 
cliff and a further one hour and three-quarters to the top. 
Here it passed through what must once have been a gateway, 
showing better building and bigger blocks than the remaining 
vrall — possibly older work. The bedawin assured me that 
these defences make the whole circuit of the plateau, whose 
great cliffs stand like a bastion between *Azzan and Habban. 
At the bottom of the cliff, north of the track and plainly 
visible from the top, a pre-Islamxc inscription is scratched on 
a smooth face of rock, giving names of clans. The tribe of the 
Beni Himyar own this region and look upon it jealously as 
private to themselves ; I had some difficulty in forcing my 
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way up, and indeed a small fight took place among tlie tribes- 
men themselves who were not unanimous in welcoming me • 
but as soon as we were actually away among their cherished 
uplands, and only a dozen or so of the bedawin with us, their 
natural hospitality reasserted itself, the perennial and most 
exhausting topic of blackmail was forgotten, and they were 
delighted to have someone who enjoyed their clear waters, 
green trees, and the spacious and lovely views. 

As soon as we returned to where the villagers could get at 
us on the following day, my troubles began again. These 
men came up in relays of tens and dozens at a time, and all 
had to be spoken to, and it was quite vital to keep the inter- 
course on a level of cheerful and friendly banter, though — 
after twenty-two hours on a camel in two days — I was almost 
too tired to think. I had trouble also with my own sayyid— 
a holy man at any rate by birth — ^who -wished me to run away. 
This is a mistake at the best of times, but idiotic when one 
is unable to do so faster than one’s pursuers. We were arguing 
the point, when someone mentioned an inscription at a bend 
of the wadi Eakhaila, the name given to the Habban valley 
on the stretch immediately north of ’Azzan. The inscription 
is above a small ledge about twenty feet up on the right bank, 
where the valley turns a sharp corner first west and then 
north. It is 4 feet high and 3 ft. 6 in. wide, and the top illegible 
from weathering, being very shallow, cut in gritty sandstone. 

This is an unknown inscription and is dated in the 660th 
year of the Sabsean era, about a.d. 445. It begins with a list 
of names of people who have united to repair and build or 
terrace up their low-lying valley lands from top to bottom with 
gypsum and mortar by the help of God (monotheistic Sabaean 
inscriptions grow frequent in the early 5th century A.n.) 
and the help of their lords, the lords of Raidan, and the tribes, 
auxiliaries, hunters, guards, etc. 

This is the first time that the formula '' lords of Raidan ” 
is found. Raidan appears about the year 115 b.c. as a title 
of the Sabsean kings, gained by conquest over their 
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Ivatabanian neighbours. The name of Raidan has been 
taken to derive from a fortress so called near Zafar, close to 
the modern Yarim in Yaman. But Glaser ^ had already heard 
vaguely of a Raidan in the region of Baihaiij and Captain the 
lion, R, A. B. Hamilton told me, when I was in Aden, that 
a hill of the name is a conspicuous landmark in the wadi 
Baihan, and is in the neighbourhood of the mound of Nuqub, 
v'hich, from its size and the numerous antiquities discovered 
in its vicinity, appears to be the chief ancient site of the wadi. 

It is, I think, probable that the title ''lords of Raidan” 
referred to this region rather than to that of Yarim. 

An inscription of far greater interest than anything found 
by me was discovered in Baihan by Mr. Stewart Perowne, 
who will give you a short account of it later. That district, 
where the Katabanian capital of Tamna’ must be situated, 
and particularly the way up to it from 'Azzan, has not yet 
been properly looked at, and the surmise that this was the 
commercial highway, the pivot therefore of empire in the 
south, yet remains to be proved ; but the inscriptions collected 
by Mr. Perowne, and in a lesser degree that in wadi 
Rakhaila, are first steps in the process. 

Leaving the north with regret, I now turned to follow the 
southern and last portion of the frankincense road to the 
coast, down the wide and shallow natural highway of Meifa’a. 

I found no trace of anything ancient in this wilderness of 
gravel and sand dunes ; the bed of the stream, and the wind- 
blown sands that shift about it, have probably changed the 
whole geography several times over since Sab^an merchants 
travelled by this way. It was also impossible to loiter, for 
the route was by no means safe, and the Sultan’s caravan in 
w^hich I travelled hurried through the middle and worst bit | 

by night, so as not to be seen. 

^ See Glaser’s map arranged by A. Grohmann in Bhcdokanaku, 

AUsabaische Texte, Sitzungsber. Ak. Wiss. Wien, Philos. Hist. KL, 205 
band, 2 Abh,, 1927, end of vo!. 
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The little harbour of Bal Haf, three square towers on a 
headland of extinct volcanoes, also showed no trace of ancient 
habitation. There is no water, 'which by itself eliminates it 
from among the possible sites for the harbour and terminus 
of the road at Cana. 

The day after reaching Bal Haf, I rode along the coast, 
examining the inlets as I came to them — ^an inspection not 
I believe made before, since earlier travellers mostly came 
by sea. Nowhere was there any water until we reached the 
bay of Bir ’Ali, where there are wells, and where on the sea- 
jutting crater now called Husn al-Ghurab a quantity of 
ancient ruins, walls, houses (inhabited by Arabs in medieval 
times), four great cisterns, and two inscriptions prove the 
existence of a pre-Islamic fort. Captain Miles saw the ruins 
of a town between the crater and the modern Bir ’Ali ; even 
in 1870 they were half-buried, and I could see nothing of them 
in the few hours at my disposal. It is probable that the town 
followed the usual lay-out of these places, a fortified citadel 
on the height and the merchants’ and citizens’ houses below 
near the shore. Count Landberg, on his visit in 1896, says 
that there were no houses of importance in the ruins of the 
lower town. He copied the two inscriptions ; I did not know 
this at the time, and laboriously did so over again. He did 
not, however, photograph the larger one, and the small 
alterations which appear from the print and fix the text 
definitely made this expedition worth while. This larger 
inscription mentions two of the tribes whose names already 
appeared in that of wadi Eakhaila, eighty years earlier. 
The inscriptions are of course well known, but they are 
interesting enough in themselves to be repeated. The 
larger one suggests that the land of Himyar was in this 
region, and one may observe that the mountains south of 
’Azzan are still called Jebel Himyar, though the maps have 
wrongly marked them as Hamra ; and that the present 
Himyarites are the people who gave me so mixed a reception 
for Kadur. 
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The second and shorter inscription says that the keeper 
or commandant of Qana’ (Cana) has written his name on the 
rock (4‘ ]\Iawiyot, a proof — as Landberg has already suggested 
— that the two places are not identical, but close together. 
Landberg suggests a site farther east, at Mijdaha, as the 
])robal)le place for the town as opposed to the fortress ; 
but I think this is not likely, since caravans from Meifa'a 
would not go farther east out of their way more than they 
were obliged to do by the necessity for water. The likely 
|)lace for the town, which was an important source of revenue 
with customs, etc., would be under the walls of tlie fortress, 
though no doubt there were residential oases in any locality 
near by that had water. Ptolemy's map gives several little 
subsidiary coast-towns, and boats might land at different 
places according to the season of the year and the monsoon. 

I must conclude this paper by saying that such erudition 
as it contains is not my own, but the result of Professor 
Eyekmans' kind research, for which I am most truly grateful. 
All I did was to collect the material, and all I hope to have 
shown to-night is that even the most unlettered traveller 
may be occupied usefully and amusingly in gathering data, 
which the acumen of the learned can later put to use. The 
text of the inscriptions is being published by Professor 
Ryckmans in the Museon, 

On the conclusion of Miss Stark's lecture Mr. Stewart 
Perowne made the following remarks : — 

The ancient site known as Beihan lies at an altitude of 
over 3,000 feet about a mile north-east of the village and 
landing-ground of Nuqub in the wadi Baihan. 

The wadi Baihan runs north-east from the liiglilands, 
about 7,000 feet above sea-level, that separate Aden from 
the Empty Quarter. Baihan is about 140 miles from Aden, 
and guards the mouth of the wadi, which is at that point 
about 2 miles wide. The floor of the wadi is flat and sandy, 
and is watered not only by the annual torrents but by a 
number of wells. Compared with the bronze-coloured moim- 
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tains that flank it, and the sands of the Empty Quarter, into 
which it flows, the wadi Baihan is a fertile locality. 

It was this fertility combined with its position at the 
junction of the route to Aden with the main incense route 
that gave it its importance in antiquity. Eor important 
it appears to have been. The site of the ancient city lies on 
a little eminence by the side of the wadi. The line of the walls, 
roughly oval, with the longest axis running parallel with 
the bed of the stream, is clearly discernible • from the air, 
though owing to the encroachment of the dunes only sections 
can be examined on the ground. The dimensions of the city 
are about 500 yards by 400, 1 think. Unfortunately I w^as only 
able to m’ake a hurried survey, in the course of official duties, 
and had the misfortune to collapse with a fever in the middle 
of it. But, by the courtesy and help of the Eoyal Air Force, 
some excellent photographs were obtained, both from the 
air and on the ground. I here express my deep gratitude to 
Air Commodore McLaughry, at that time A.O.C., Aden, 
to Wing Commander Barrett, commanding No. 8 Squadron 
who readily granted my request for a survey, and to Flying 
Oflicer E. E. Curry, an expert amateur photographer, who 
took the ground photographs. 

I have copies of these photographs with me. They show the 
lay-out of the city, and also the locality, including the hill 
whence the stone was quarried. It is about three-quarters of 
a mile distant on the southern side of the wadi. The size of 
the stones in some of the buildings indicates a high degree 
of engineering skill in those who planned and executed the 
work. 

As to its date, I can say nothing. There are visible a number 
of inscriptions in the Katabanian script. Most of these have 
been known from copies, though not all from photographs, 
for some time. I was fortunate in securing photographs of. a 
number of inscriptions and in finding three inscriptions 
hitherto unrecorded. 

Professor Eyckmans has kindly supplied me with trans- 
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lation.^. Two of them mention the name Baihan, an interesting 
|)oi!it. One, imperfect, records the imposition of a tax on 
the land of Ivataban, in the second year of a |)erson called 
Hawfhitut. This inscription is mutilated* Like several others 
it lies in the southern gateway^an a]>parei]tly, makeshift 
affair, Iniilt after the decay of the cit}'. ThJ second inscription 
is nearly perfect, and now reposes, upside down, in the wall 
of a house belonging to the ruling family of the locality, who 
a.ro very friendly pf'ii|)l6. It reads, in translation : — 

'' Shall! Gayhin, son of Abshibam, King of Qataban, has 
built and renewed, with the help of Athar Nawfan and of the 
irrigation deidks, the temple of Baihan, and its substructure 
and its ahar of burnt sacrifice and its superstructure, from 
the foui datu)a to the summit, when the 'Athar and the 
irrigation deities assured to the Shahr Gaylan the defeat of 
Hadhlaniaut and ''Amrun, And he established this temple 
Biiifjan and its substructure in the favour and help which 
■ 'Athar Nawfan shall accord. By 'Athar and by 'Amm and by 
Aubay and by Dat-santim and by Dat zahran." 

The third inscription consists of two words only, carved on 
a stone which also is built into a dwelling house, too high 
up to be photographed. It reads : WAD 'AB 

IREIGATION 

Tliis is interesting for two reasons : (a) because of the mention 
of irrigation, which occurs in the other inscription, and (6) 
because the name Wad 'Ab occurs in an inscription at 
'Imadyia, another Katabanian site, of which I have 
photographs. 

In the 'Imadyia context it is, in the opinion of Professor 
Ryckmans, a magic text, such as Miss Stark has already 
found in the w^adi Rahbe. 

At 'Imadyia, however, the words are beautifully carved 
in high relief on finely-dressed granite blocks. 

King Shahr Gaylan is known from other inscriptions. 

One of the remnants still visible may be the substructure 
of the temple. It shows up well in the photographs* 

JBAS. JULY 1939 33 
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I can tell yon little more. I acquired on the spot and placed 
in the Aden museum a beautiful alabaster ointment box 
and part of an altar — a spout or gargoyle, in the form of a bull’s 
head. A similar altar top is among the objects recovered from 
Huraidlia by Miss Caton-Thompson, recently exhibited at 
the Fitzwilliam Museum. I acquired part of a similar altar 
top at ’Imadyia. Time does not permit of my saying anything 
of it to-day, but I have some pictures of Tmadyia also, in 
case anyone would care to see them. 

It is hoped that a competent archaeologist will visit both 
sites in a few months’ time, with a view to gathering more 
information. Perhaps later an expedition may be able to visit 
the two sites, to carry out proper excavations,^, It seems 
possible that both might yield interesting information con- 
cerning a land and a people of which our knowledge is, I am 
told, still imperfect. 
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Colonel L. A. Waddell 

Througli the death (September 20, 1938) of Lieutenant- 
Colonel L. A. Waddell, at his residence, Ardsloy, Craigmore, 
Rothesay, in his 86th year, the Society, which he joined in 
1892, has lost one of its oldest members, a not infrequent 
contributor to its Journal, and a representative of a service 
which, while primarily interested in matters outside the 
Society’s ordinary scope, has furnished notable participants 
in its researches. The course which he followed from medicine 
and sanitation through local, and then more widely extended, 
Buddhist Archaeology to Himalayan Buddhism and ethno- 
graphy and Tibetan religion, ritual, art, and history was 
still within the Society’s horizon when he tackled the newly 
discovered Indus civilization. When he launched sweeping 
theories concerning Aryan ” beginnings of Mesopotamian 
and Egyptian civilizations, he was receding somewhat ; and 
the last stages, represented by his publications concerning a 
Phoenician or Trojan origin of the British race and concerning 
the Edda as a British survival of Sumero-Aryan religious 
and historical tradition, were decidedly beyond its frontier. 

Lawrence Austine Waddell was born on May 29, 1854, 
in Cumbernauld, Dumbartonshire, being son of Dr. T. S. 
Waddell, schoolmaster and author, and his wife Jean, youngest 
daughter of John Chapman, of Banton, Stirlingshire. From 
a private school he proceeded to the University of Glasgow, 
where in 1878 he graduated (M.B., M.Ch.) with highest 
honours. After being President of the Medical Society and 
Resident Surgeon in the Western Infirmary, Glasgow, he 
entered (1880) the Indian Medical Service. During six years 
he was Professor of Chemistry and Pathology in the Calcutta 
Medical College, during four was Editor of the Indian Medical 
Gazette, and during ten Assistant Sanitary Commissioner under 
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the Government of India. With his medical work must he 
associated his participation in military operations, in Burma 
(1886-7), Chitral (1896), Peking (1901-2), and the Mahsud 
Blockade (1901-2), on each of which occasions he received 
military decorations, on the third also the C.I.E. : be further 
served, in 1902, as Medical Officer in Malakand, and during 
the years 1888-1895 was Medical Officer for the Darjeeling 
District. The scientific publications to be mentioned in this 
connection are a memoir entitled Are Venomous Snakes 
Auiotoxie? An inquiry into the effect of serpent venom upon 
the serpents themselves (1889), a work on the Birds of Sikkim 
contributed to the Gazetteer of Sikkim (1893) and the 8th 
edition (1928) of Lyons" Medical Jurisprudence for India, 

In the course of the Burma expedition Waddell had been 
in contact with Buddhism ; but it was, no doubt, as Sanitary 
Commissioner operating in the area of the founder’s career 
that he became interested in ancient sites connected with 
that religion. Taking up the question of Pataliputra, the 
ancient capital of Magadha, he visited Patna in 1892 and in 
its vicinity identified the general sites and many of the 
details. This work was recorded in an official report, Discovery 
of the exact site of Asoka"s Classic Capital of Pataliputra, the 
PalibotJira of the Greeks (1892), subsequently, after his excava- 
tions in 1895 and his further visit in 1899, amplified into a 
Report on the excavations at Pataliputra (Patna), the Paliboihra 
of the Greeks (1903). In 1892 he contributed to the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal an article identifying some 
remains in Monghyx with the Buddhist hermitage, Hiranya- 
parvata. Farther afield, also, during his service in Chitral, 
he was on the look-out for Buddhist antiquities and published 
in 1895-7 Reports on collections of Indo-Scythian Buddhist 
Sculptures from the Swat Valley, At the International Congress 
of Orientalists in 1893 he read a paper entitled '' Discovery of 
the exact site of Buddha" s birthplace "" and in 1897 one On 
some newly found Indo-Grecian Buddhistic Sculptures from 
the Swat Valley (TJdydna) : 
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His visits to the Darjeeling district, the chief summer 
resort for Bengal ofiSicials, must have begun in 1884: or 1885, 
seeing that in the charniing descriptive work, the 

Himalayas (1899), he speaks of long sojourns spread over 
fourteen years and devoted to shooting, sketching, collecting, 
and study of the local peoples, Lepchas and others : all 
which matters, as well as montane explorations, are abundantly 
represented in the book. He purchased a Lamaist temple 
with all its appurtenances, so as to have every ceremony 
performed before his eyes and expounded by the priests. 
These experiences prepared the way for articles pubhshed in 
the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal: Place and River 

Names in the Darjiling District and Tibet ” (1891) ; Lamaist 
Rosaries : their hinds and uses ” (1892) ; The Tsam-chh6- 
dung of the Lamas, and their very erroneous identification 
of the site of Buddha^s death ” (1892) ; The Buddhist 
Pictorial Wheel of Life ” (1892) ; Descrijption of Lhasa 
Cathedral, translated from the Tibetan'' (1895); ''A Tibetan 
Guide-booh to the lost sites of Buddha's Birth and Death " 
(1896) ; “ Dpagupta as the High Priest of Asoha " (1897 and 
1899) ; also in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society : '' The 
Indian Buddhist cult of Avalohitesvara and his consort Tdrd, 

‘ the Saviouress illustrated from the remains in Magadha ", 
(1894) ; A trilingual list of Ndga Rajas from the Tibetan 
[Mahdvyutpatti] " (1894) ; Lamaist Graces before Meat " 
(1894) ; '' Indian Buddhist MSS. in Tibet " (1894) ; '' Poly- 
cephalic images of Avalohita in India " (1894) ; ‘‘ The Buddhist 
Goddess Tdrd (1897) ; A historical basis for the ^ Questions of 
King Menander from the Tibetan " (1897). A paper on The 
Motive of the Mystery Play of Tibet " was read at the Congress 
of 1894. To one read at the Congress of 1893, Discovery 
of the exact site of Buddha's birthplace," and a separate 
publication, Discovery of the birthplace of Buddha (1896), and 
correspondence preceding the latter, belongs the credit of 
indicating the site (a corollary from an accidental find at a 
neighbouring site by a Nepalese of&cial) and initiating the 
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notably successful excavations. The matter became subject 
of a controversy, incl^Lding two notes by Waddell in this 
Journal, 1897' and 1898.' 

The most substantial outcome, however, of those investiga- 
tions was the volume, published in London (1894 ; 2nd 
edition, Cambridge, 1934) with the title The BuddMsm of 
Tibet or Lamaism, with its mystic cults, symbolism and 
mythology, and in its relation to Indian Buddhism, This work 
is crammed with precise information, both at first hand and 
compiled from all previous disquisitions, more particularly 
in regard to sects, shrines, discipline, superstitions, and 
customs. Its chief defect, shared by other works treating of 
Tibet without adequate knowledge of Buddhist literature in 
Sanskrit, is failure to discriminate everywhere those elements 
in the terminology and doctrines of Lamaism which are 
indigenous from those derived from India. Good information 
is supphed concerning the features of the native Bon-po 
religion. The work is profusely and helpfully illustrated. 

Waddell visited also Himalayan districts outside Sikkim, 
from the region of Kumaon as far as Assam, and even 
trespassed a little beyond the Tibetan frontier and wrote on 
Tribes of the Brahmaputra Valley (Calcutta, 1900). To the 
Tibetan expedition of 1904-5 he was attached as Chief Medical 
Officer, with a further commission to secure specimens of 
literature and religious art : he was present in Lhasa during 
the occupation. The large collections of books, flags, etc., 
which he procured was subsequently distributed (with rough 
lists) between Calcutta, London (India Office Library and 
British Museum), and the Oxford and Cambridge University 
Libraries. Of Waddell’s private collection of books one 
valuable section was presented by him to the India Office 
Library ; but of his other collections some boxes are said to 
have disappeared in a torrent or gorge during conveyance 
over the Himalaya. His account of the expedition is published 
in his extensive illustrated volume Lhasa and its Mysteries 
(1905). Historically a higher value belongs to his edition 
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of the (SinO“) Tibetan treaty inscriptions on the famous stele 
standing before the ‘'Cathedral” (Jo-khan) of Lhasa. The 
edition, published with translations and introductions in the 
form of articles in this Journal (1909, pp. 923-52; 1910, 
pp. 1247-82 ; 1911, pp. 389-435), requires revision in respect 
of texts, renderings, and historical and topographical con- 
clusions ; but it is meritorious in all these respects. Another 
inscription brought from Lhasa {JRAS., 1910, pp. 69-86) 
contains a Chinese edict of a.b. 1808, relating to the Grand 
Lamas. 

Keturning in 1905 (with the C.B. for service in the Lhasa 
expedition), AVaddell held for some years (1906-8) the rather 
sinecure post of Professor of Tibetan in University College, 
London : after which he took up a permanent residence in 
Scotland. Beside the articles already noted he contributed 
to the discussion of the date of Kaniska (1913, JRAS., 
pp. 945-952) an address concerning the dating of Gandhara 
art, and wrote for the Journal a paper on the import and 
title of the Pali Mahd-jpadhdna suttanta (1914, pp. 661-680). 
In the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics and in the eleventh 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica he collaborated with 
many articles on Northern Buddhism, Tibet, and Swat. 
Two extensive memoirs by him {The ' Dhdram ' cult in 
Buddhism^ its Origin^ Deified Literature, and Images and 
Buddha's Diadem or ' Usnlsa \ with 25 figures) appeared in 
Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, vols. i and iii. In the Asiatic Review 
for 1911 he wrote on ‘"Evolution of the Buddhist Cult, its 
Gods, Images and Art 

It was in the Asiatic Review (1917) that he first exploited 
the subject, "Aryan origin of the world’s civilization,” 
which dominated his later activities. Its main feature was 
a relating of Hindu traditional or imagined history to the 
records of the early Mesopotamian and allied civilizations. 
In 1924 he published The Phceniciarh origin of Britons, Scots, 
and Anglo-Saxons, The discovery of the early Indus Civiliza- 
tion, with the very natural and reasonable suggestion of a 
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comparison witli the Sumerian script, evoked His volume 
The Indo-Simierian Seals deciphered (1925), followed two years 
later by A Sumer-Anjan Dictionary, Part I, Subsequent works, 
The Mahers of Civilization in Race and History Egijptian 

Civilization, its Sumerian origin and real chronology (1930), 
and The British Edda, reconstructed from Medieval MSS. (1930), 
pursue the same idea even farther afield. The Indo-European 
expansion is, no doubt, the most important general movement 
in known history ; but Waddell’s demonstrations, which 
adduce much matter in itself interesting, are based mainly 
upon Hnguistic and literary conjectures ignoring all principles 
and results of sober research : they can be rather compactly 
studied in the fragmentary Sumer-Aryan Dictionary. 

Colonel Waddell was a man of great vigour and industry 
and, as will have been realized, of wide accomplishment, 
laudably, but perhaps too imrestrainedly, bent upon discovery. 
His titles of honour include, in addition to those incidentally 
mentioned, the LL.D, of the University of Glasgow (1895). 
He was married in 1896 and leaves a widow and daughter, 
his son having been killed in the war. 

37. F. W. Thomas. 


Dr. Moses Gaster 

Dr Moses Gaster joined the Eoyal Asiatic Society in 1890, 
was elected a Member of Council in 1898 and till his death on 
5th March of this year assisted its deliberations either as 
Councillor or Vice-President. Besides numerous original 
contributions to the Journal and reviews which appeared in 
it — one of considerable length and importance is appearing 
posthumously in this number— -he also gave the Society two 
valuable works for its Oriental Translation Fund. His vast 
and varied knowledge, his wide acquaintance with scholars 
in different parts of the world, and his practical wisdom and 
sagacity were always at the disposal of the Council, which 
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profited greatly by tliem. By the! courtesy of tbe Editor of 
The Times we are permitted to reprint the expert notice of 
liis career which appeared the day after his death. 

Dr. Moses Gaster, the Jewish scholar and linguist, died 
yesterday at the age of 82 while travelling by car from Oxford 
to Reading to address a gathering of Rumanian students. 
He was accompanied by his wife. His death deprives Anglo- 
Jewry of its most versatile scholar. As a Chief Rabbi he was 
eminent in Jewish and other Semitic learning, but he was 
also a great folk-lorist and probably the greatest authority in 
the United Kingdom on the Rumanian language and literature. 
He was an educationist, a Biblical and apocryphal scholar, 
a historian, and as an orator he could move audiences in 
half a dozen languages. 

He was born at Bucharest on 16th September, 1866, the 
son of the Chevalier A. E. Gaster, who was attached to the 
Dutch Legation and a member of a family which had been 
settled in Rumania for generations. As Jews, however, they 
were refused Rumanian citizenship and were aliens without 
a country. Dr. Gaster graduated Bachelier des Lettres et 
Sciences at the University of Bucharest ; at the University 
of Leipzig he received the degree of D.PhiL ; and at the 
Jewish Rabbinical Seminary at Breslau the Rabbinical 
diploma. He returned to Rumania in 1880 and after a 
period of journalism and dramatic criticism he was appointed 
lecturer on the Rumanian Language and Literature at 
Bucharest University, an Inspector-General of Schools, and 
a member of the council for the examination of teachers, 
and to other public offices. For his publications devoted 
to Rumanian scholarship he was awarded the second class of 
the Rumanian Order of Merit. 

At the same time he interested himself in projects for the 
settlement of Jews in Palestine and helped to establish the 
Jewish agricultural colony of Zammarin (Zichron Jacob) in 
which Laurence Oliphant, then living at Haifa, was interested ; 
the colonists were drawn from Rumanian Jewry. Though, 
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however, Dr. Gaster’s Jewish activities were for the most part 
inteUectnal and educational, the Government party was 
imbued with aiiti-Semitisik, and for political reasons at the 
time when the Eussian-;and Austrian Governments were 
pressing Rumania for the expulsion of certain of their subjects, 
Rumania complied with the requests and included Dr. Gaster 
among the exiles. 

On his expulsion Dr. Gaster came to England. He speedily 
acquired a mastery of English sufficient to justify his 
acceptance of the Ilchester lectureship in Greco-Slavonic 
Literature at Oxford, an office to which he was reappointed 
five years later. The trustees published the first series of 
lectures, and thereby Dr. Gaster gained a secure position in 
English scholarship, and incidentally his appointment as 
Chief Rabbi to the Sephardim or Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews in London. This office he held from 1887 to 1918, 
when he was compelled by failing eyesight to retire. He was 
also principal of the Sir Moses Montefiore Memorial College 
at Ramsgate. 

Among other works Dr. Gaster wrote Hebrew Ilkmimted 
Bibles of the Ninth and Tenth Centuries ; A Samaritan Seroll 
of the Pentateuch ; The History of the Bevis Marks Synagogue ; 
The Samaritan Booh of Joshua ; J ewish Divorce ; Rumanian 
Bird and Beast Stories ; Studies and Texts in Folklore, Magic, 
Medieval Romance, Hebrew Apocrypha, and Samaritan 
Archaeology in three volumes ; and Exempla of the Rabbis. 
His volume on The Samaritans rejiresented the Schweich 
Lectures of 1925. The Sword of Moses, an early Jewish 
magical work which had been lost for a thousand years, was 
discovered and published by him. Nor did he remain for 
long estranged from his native land. The edict of expulsion 
was cancelled, and he paid several visits to Rumania, where 
he was entertained with every honour. At the request of the 
Government he wrote a report on the English educational 
system which was issued as a Rumanian state paper. He 
also printed and edited for the Rumanian Government the 
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oldest Eumanian Tersion of the New Testament from an 
MS. in the British Museum. Bor these services he was awarded 
the first class of the Kumanian Order of Merit. He was also 
a Commander of the Eumanian Crown and an honorary 
member of the Kumanian Academy. 

In England Dr. Gaster displayed an active sympathy with 
the Choveve Zion (Lovers of Zion), a Palestinian Colonization 
Society. He was president of the English Zionist Federation, 
and three times vice-president of the International Zionist 
Congress. He took a part in the initial stage of the negotiations 
with the British Government which led to the declaration in 
favour of the establishment of a national home for the Jewish 
people in Palestine. 

In 1890 Dr. Gaster married Lucy, only child of the late 
Dr. Michael Friedlander, Principal of Jews’ College, London. 
He is survived by his widow, seven sons, and six daughters. 
The eldest daughter is the wife of Mr. Neville Laski, K.C. 


Stuart N. Wolfenden 

The sudden death of Stuart Wolfenden in California on the 
28th December, 1938, at the early age of 47 is a sad loss to 
Oriental studies. 

Wolfenden was a charming and agreeable companion, 
always full of interest and enthusiasm. He was one of those 
rare but fortunate people who had not only the inclination 
but also the means and the leisure to pursue research in a 
field of studies of great scientific importance, but so remote 
from ordinary scholastic studies that it would not have been 
regarded as falling within the sphere of any academic appoint- 
ment. 

The subject which he made his own was the comparative 
philology of the lesser-known Tibeto-Burman dialects and, 
more broadly, the relationship between Chinese, Tibetan, 
Burmese, and the other members of the larger group to which 
they belong. He joined the Society in 1928, and in 1929 his 
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Outlines of Tiheto-Burman Linguistic Morphology was pub- 
lislied in tlie Prize Publication Fund Series. Since then lie has 
made a number of other contributions to our Journal and to 
the publications of other learned societies. His work was 
always marked by wide research and great care ; nor was he 
merely an arm-chair scholar ; he had resided for long periods in 
the Himalayan regions where the dialects which he was 
studying are still spoken. It is a tragedy that he was not 
able to complete, so far as we know at present, the wider and 
more comprehensive work for which he was obviously pre- 
paring himself, but liis outlines by themselves entitle him to a 
permanent place on the roll of honour of the Society. 

G. L. K. Clauson. 


Ella Constance Sykes 

We regret to have to record the death on the 23rd March of 
Miss Ella Constance Sykes, who held the Secretaryship of this 
Society during the years 1920-26. Educated at St. Margaret’s 
Hall, Oxford, she turned to the East in 1894, when she 
joined her brother, Sir Percy Sykes, in Persia, where she 
accompanied him on many of his tours and wanderings in 
that historic coxmtry and neighbouring lands, including 
Baluchistan and India, Chinese Turkistan, and the Pamirs. 
Her experiences have been told in graphic and attractive style 
in her books, Through Persia on a Side Saddle^ Persia and its 
People, and Through Deserts and Oases of Central Asia (in 
collaboration with her brother). These works reveal chiefly 
one side of her character, her keen observation of all that 
surrounded her, whether of historical, artistic or purely human 
interest, and her broad-minded sympathy with peoples of 
other faiths and other cultures. Her interest in ''things 
Asian ” never flagged, and among her closest friends were men 
and women distinguished for exploration and wide travel 
in that continent. 
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111 later years slie devoted herself largely to other causes. 
Between the periods spent in the East she twice visited. 
Canada on behalf of the Colonial Intelligence League to study 
the conditions bearing on the employment of educated women 
in that Dominion, and there she personally tested the 
possibilities by taking up herself any work — even menial — ^that 
offered, in rural as well as urban parts. A Home-help in 
Canada, in which she tells of this work, sets a fine example to 
all British women having the welfare of the Empire at heart. 

Coming home from Central Asia during the Great War, Miss 
Sykes organized canteen work in France. In 1920, she accepted 
the post of Secretary to this Society, for the functions of which 
she was well equipped by her Asian experience and her literary 
attainments. On relinquishing these duties, her practical 
knowledge was utilized for many years past on the Governing 
Body of the Church of England Council of Empire Settlement, 
the objects of which she had warmly at heart, and latterly 
as Hon. Secretary of the Girls’ Friendly Society, Kensington. 
Her counsel and selfless devotion to the work in hand in these 
and other capacities will be greatly missed ; and many “ little 
nameless, unremembered acts ” of service will not be forgotten. 
Her character was well exemplified by the fortitude with 
which she bore the physical suffering entailed by two unfor- 
tunate accidents that befell her in her last years. 

39. C. E. A. W. Oldham. 
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ANNIVERSARY GENERAL MEETING 
9th May, 1939 


The Marquess of Willingdon, President, in the chair. 


The proceedings began with the reading and confirmation 
of the Minutes of the last Anniversary General Meeting on 
12 th, May, 1938. 

We regret to announce the death, during the past year, of 


the following Members : — 
The Et. Hon. Lord Chalmers, 
Hon, Vice-President, 

Dr. M. Gaster, Vice-President, 
H.H. The Maharaja Gaekwar of 
Baroda. 

Eev. P. 0. Bedding. 

Malik Md, Din. 

Mr. H. A. Elsberg. 

Lady Eve. 

Maulvi Mattiur Eahman Khan. 


Sir Eobert Mond. 

Mr. W. H. Moreland. 

Mr. J. H. M. Moorhead. 

Prof. C. A. Nallino. 

Eaja M. N. Eoy Chaudhury of 
Santosh. 

Prof. Dr. J. Wackernagel. 
Lt.-Col. L. A. Waddell. 

Mr. Stuart K. Wolfenden. 


Lord Chalmers was President of the Society when it cele- 
brated its Centenary, and his services on that occasion and 
indeed throughout his term of ofi&ce are gratefully remembered. 

Dr. Gaster from the year 1890 continuously served the 
Society as Councillor or Vice-President, till his death in March 
of this year. Plis vast and varied attainments, his "wide 
acquaintance with the learned world, his experience and 
sagacity, will be sorely missed by his colleagues. 

The following Members have resigned : — 

The Lord Hailey, President. Eev. T. Christie Innes. 

Mr. G, V. Acharya. Mr. G. Md, Khan. 

Lt.-Col M. L. Eerrar. Capt. J. M. Morris. 

Mr. G. FitzGerald-Lee. Miss P. Nanavutty. 

Mr. G. B. Gardner. Mr. M. J. Seth. 

Mr. F. H. Giles. Sardar Kahan Singh of Kabha. 

Prof. F. Howland. 
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The following have taken up their election :■ 


Abdel-Aziz Moustafa Md, al- 
Maraghi. 

Mr. A. N. Aindley. , 

Mr. Md. M. Ansari. ' 

Mr. J. Aquilina. 

Rev. Barakat-Ullah. 

Mr. A, I. Bassam. 

Mr. L. N. Beg. " 

Mr. A. K. Banerjee. 

Mr. J. Bowman. 

Major H, M. Burton. 

Mr. A. B. Dadarker. 

Mr. Y, K. Deshpande. 

Mr. D. M. Dunlop. 

Mr. A. K. Duri. 

Mr. Asaf A. A, Fyzee. 

Mr. J. R. Firth. 

Rev. T, Fish. 

Dr. H. L. Gottschalk. 

Rev. A. E. Goodman. 

Mile M. E. Hess. 

Mr. xl. Hollis-Randell. 

Mr. K. A. Narayana Iyer. 

Mr. S. C. Jain. 

Mr. G. S. Kahlon. 

M. Sardar Khan. 

Mr. R. L. Lai. 

Mr. R. B. Lai. 


Mr. P. Lort-Phillips. 

Seth Niranjan Nath Mahesh- 
wari, 

Mr. Alfred Master. 

Mr. K. Maker] ee. 

Dr. C. H. Philips. 

Sir J ohn Pratt. 

Dr. Earl H. Pritchard. 

Mr. A. S. Raj. 

Mr. T. N. Randeva. 

Ran Bahadur Singh, Jandaive 
Bahadur, Rana of Baisan 
State. 

Mahopadhyaya Kaviraj N. K, 
Ray. 

Rev, A. C. Rose. 

Mr. B. D. Sanwal. 

H.H. The Raja of Samthar 
State. 

Prof. P. P. Saydon. 

Prof. G. D. Shahla. 

Rev. Prof. John Simons, S.J. 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 

Mr. M. A. Tawfiq. 

Prof. M. R. Yerma. 

Mr. K. R. Yijayaragh avail. 
Prof. Raghu Vira. 

Mr. E. Leroy Waterman. 

Mr, D. H. Weir. 


Mr. J. H. Lindsay. 

The President and Council have elected Professor E. Levi- 
Proven9al of Algiers to take the place of the late Professor 
Carlo A. Nallino of Rome upon the roll of Honorary Members 
of the Society. 

As stated in last year’s Report, ill health rendered it 
impossible for Baron Hailey of Shahpur, Panjab and Newport 
Pagnell, Bucks, G.C.S.I., M.A,, to continue his 

duties as President and preside at our meetings during the 
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year. His duties were carried on during tMs period by Professor 
MaigGlioutli, and later by Sir E. D. Maclagan, to both of 
whom the grateful thanks of the Council and the Society were 
voted by the Council on your behalf. From 14th March last, 
we have had the pleasure of having as our President the Most 
Hon. The Marquess of Willingdon, P.C., G.C.S.I., 6.C.M.G., 
G.C.I.E., G.B.E. 

Under th e terms of Rule 25, 45 persons ceased to be Members 
of the Society, owing to the non-payment of their annual 
subscriptions,, an increase of 3 over the figure for 1937. The 
total mmiber of Members is 798, an increase of 19 during the 
past year. In this connection the thanks of the Society are 
specially due to Mr. Heyworth-Dunne, who has introduced 
about 40 new Members to the Society since last May. 

The number of subscribing libraries and institutions is 
262, that is to say 9 more than in the previous year. The 
mmiber of Library Associates has decreased from 26 to 24, 
and there are two Student Associates as in 1938. The number 
of visits paid by students to the library during the year was 
777, as against 861 for 1937, while the number of books lent 
to members was 780, as against 765 for the previous year. 
One hundred and fifty-five volumes 'were lent to affiliated 
libraries through the National Central Library, and 58 were 
borrowed by members of the Society through the same channel. 

Lectures . — One of the items of interest provided for Members 
of the Society consists of lectures on Oriental subjects, which 
are given from time to time, and are, as a rule, illustrated by 
lantern slides. The following were given during the past 
year r— 

''Prehistoric Cilicia, ’’ by Prof. John Garstang. 

" Three Great Tombs of the First Dynasty,’’ by Dr. Walter 
Emery. 

. " The Origins of Religious Practices in Ancient Egypt,” by 

Mr, G. D. Hornblower. 

" Roads and Railways in French Indo-China,” by Madame 
G. Yassal. 
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'' Labyrintliine Eitual and Mythology in South India and 
Malekula/' by Mr. John Layard. 

The Southern End of the Arabian Frankincense Eoute/’ 
by Miss Freya Stark. 

'' Mergui : Fresh Evidence of an old Eoute to the Far 
East/’ by Mr. Maurice Collis. 

'' The Noh as a Contest of Skill/’ by Prof. Toyoichito 
Nogami of Hosei University, Tokio. 

“ An Ancient Indian Colony in British Malaya/’ by Dr. H. G. 
Quaritch Wales : the results of the last two season’s excavation 
by the Greater India Eesearch Committee. 

Mesopotamian Monsters in French Churches,” by Prof. 
Henri Franlrfort. 

Universities Essay Prize . — Two alternative subjects were 
again offered by the Council for the Annual Universities Prize 
Essay Competition, namely ; ‘ (i) '' The T'ai-p'ing Eebellion 
in China and its Consequences ”, or (ii) The History of the 
Eelations of the British wuth Malaya and Java (1780-1867) 
The prize, consisting of £20 and a Diploma, was won by 
Mr. A. J. Chapman of Keble College, Oxford, who chose the 
second subject. Bristol, Cambridge, and Oxford have so far 
each won the prize twice. 

The following works have been published by the Society 
during the past year : — 

Oriental Translation Fund : Tracts on Listening to 

Music,” by J. Eobson. 

E.A.S. Mofiographs : “ The Rise of the Ottoman Empire,” 
by P. Wittek. 

Prize Publicaiioyi Fund : The Early Iranian Calendars,” 
by S. H. Taqizada. 

James G. Forlong Fund: “Three Persian Dialects,” by 
A. K. S. Lamb ton. 

It is interesting to realize that, notwithstanding the 
curtailment of the size of the Journal, its sales continue to rise 
satisfactorily. 

The preparation and checking of the index cards for the new 
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RECEIPTS 

Balance , at 3Ist Becebibeb, 1937' 

Carnegie Grant for printing Catalogue . 
Compounded Subscriptions x4ccount . 


.Less :, Over-Expenditure on General Account 

SUBSCEIPTIONS — 

■ Resident Members 
.Ron-Resident Members ■ 

Ron-Resident Compounders 
Students and Miscellaneous 

: Rents Received . , . ; 

Gbants-— 

Government of India . 

„ Federated Malay States 

„ Straits Settlements 

„ Hong Kong 

Sundry Donations . . 

Journal Account — 

Subscriptions 
Additional Copies sold 
Pamphlets sold . 

Dividends 

Centenary Volume Sales 
Centenary Supplement Sales 
Commission on Sale of Books. 

Sundry Receipts 
Carnegie Trust— 

Payment on account for printing catalogue 
Grant re Library Help 1937 . . * 


£ s. d. 

250 0 0 
751 15 7 

1,001 15 7 
909 19 0 


233 2 0 
718 10 0 
28 16 0 
38 5 0 


s. d. 


91 16 7 


1,018 13 0 
505 0 0 


315 0 0 
40 0 0 
20 0 0 
10 0 0 


460 12 2 
24 2 6 
1 6 9 


163 11 3 
52 10 0 


385 0 0 
6 5 0 


486 1 5 
85 12 10 
1 0 8 
5 8 
3 19 6 
127 12 11 


216 1 3 


£2,927 8 10 


Investments 

£350 per cent War Loan. 

£1,426 Is, lOd. Local Loans 3 per cent Stock. 
£777 Is, Id, 4 per cent Funding Stock 1960-90. 



FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1938 

PAYMENTS 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

House Account— 







Rent and Land Tax . . . . 

495 

2 

3 




Rates, less contributions by Tenants 

81 

11 

5 




Gas and Light . . . . 

80 12 

4 




Coal and Coke, less contributed by Tenants . 

38 

8 

9 




Telephone . . . . . . 

12 

19 

11 




Cleaning . . . 

12 

0 

6 




Insurance . . . . 

27 

7 

2 




Repairs and Renewals 

81 

15 

11 





— 


— 

829 

18 

3 

Leasehold Redemption Fund 




30 

0 

0 

Salaries and Wages ... 




801 

0 

0 

Printing and Stationery . . . . 




48 

1 

9 

Journal Account — 







Printing . . . . . . 

485 

18 

6 




Postage . . . . . . . 

50 

0 

0 





— 


— 

535 

18 

6 

Library Expenditure— 







General Expenditure . 

47 

0 

3 




Library Help . . . . . . 

153 

0 

0 




Payment on account of printing catalogue 

163 

11 

3 





— 


— 

363 

11 

6 

General Postage . , . . . . 




57 13 

0 

Audit Fee . . . . 




5 

5 

0 

Sundry Expenses — 







Teas ....... 

26 

19 

4 




Lectures . . . 

17 

4 

6 




National Health and Unemployment Insurance 

21 

11 

10 




Other General Expenditure 

68 

5 

3 





— 


— 

134 

0 

11 

Balance at 31st December, 1938 







Carnegie Grant for printing catalogue 

250 

0 

0 




Compounded Subscriptions Account . . 

780 

11 

7 





1,030 

11 

7 




Less : Over- expenditure on General Account 

908 

11 

8 





— ^ — 



121 

19 11 

Represented by : 







Cash at Bank on General Account 

110 

11 

8 




Cash at Post Office Savings Bank . 


5 

7 




Cash in hand . . , ... 

11 

2 

8 





121 

19 

n 









£2,927 

8 10 


I have examined the above Abstract of Receipts and Payments with the Books 
and Vouchers of the Society, and have verified the Investments therein 
described, and hereby certify the said Abstract to be true and correct. 

N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 

. f D. LORIMER, Auditor for the Council. 

Countersigned 

23rd March, 1939. 





SPECIAL 

FUNDS 





ORIENTAL Translation Fund 




Eecbipts 


Payments 



1938- Jan. 1. 

£ s. d. 

1938. Dec. 31. 

£ 

s. 

d. £ s. d. 

2 19 2 

Balance 

356 9 10 

Storage of Stock 


Sales 

51 1 2 

Binding lOO Vols. I, X, 



Interest on Deposit . 

1 4 11 

AND XVII 

Printing and Binding 



35 10 8 



500 VOLS. XXXIV , 
Stereos 

Balance carried to 



162 3 0 

1 5 0 



Summary . 



220 11 7 


£408 15 11 




£408 15 11 


Royal Asiatic Society Monograph Fund 




Jan. 1. 


Dec. 31. 




Balance 

48 8 9 

Binding 25 Vols. XIX 




Sales' , . 

32 8 0 

AND XXII. 

Balance carried to 



2 2 0 



SUMaURY . 



78 14 3 


£80 16 9 




£80 16 9 

SUMM AMY OF SPECIAL FUND BALANCES 




Dec. 31. 


Dec. 31. 




Oriental Translation 


Cash at Bank — 




Fund 

226 11 7 

On Current Account . 

55 

5 

10 

Royal Astatic Society 


On Deposit Account . 

250 

0 

0 

Monograph Fund 

78 14 3 



— 

-- 305 5 10 


£305 5 10 




£305 5 10 


Leasehold Redemption Fund 




Jan. 1. 


Dec. 31. 




Balance 

529 11 1 

Balance represented 




Transfer from General 


BY £540 4s. 4d. 




ACCOUNT 

30 0 0 

War Lo<an . 

559 

11 

1 

Dividends to be He- 


CasB at Bank 

IS 18 

0 

INVESTED - 

18 18 0 



— 

— 578 9 1 


£578 9 1 




£678: 


TRUST 

FUNDS 





Prize Publication Fund 




1938. Jan. 1. 


1938. Dec. 31. 




Balance 

133 13 4 

Printing 500 and Bind- 



49 0 0 

Sales . . , . 

21 0 0 

ING 100 VOLS. XVI , 



Dividends . 

18 0 0 

Balance carried to 



123 7 4 



Summary . 




£172 13 4 




£172 13 4 


Gold Medal Fund 




Jan. 1. 


Dec. 31. 



37 12 6 

Balance 

60 0 11 

Gold Medal {Nicholson) 



Dividends . 

9 15 0 

Balance carried to 



32 3 6 



Summary . 




£69 15 11 




£69 15 11 


Universities Prize Essay Fund 




Jan. 1. 


Dec. 31. 



20 0 0 

Balance 

136 18 0 

Cash Prize (Chapman) . 



Dividends . . 

20 15 4 

Balance carried to 



137 13 4 



Summary . 





Dr B. C. Law Tettst Accotint 

£ s. d, Dec. 31; 

28 0 2 Baiancb carried to 
19 13 0 Summary . 

6 7 10 


Jan. 1. 

BALANCE 
DIVIDENDS . 

INCOME Tax K-epcnd 


SUMMARY OF TRUST FUND BALANCES 
Dec. 31. 

123 7 4 Cash at Bank on 
32 8 5 Current Account 


Dec. 31. 

Prize Publication Fund 
GOLD Medal Fund 
Universities Prize 
ESSAY Fund . 

Dr. b. c. Law trust 
Account 


Trust Fund Investments 

£600 Nottingham Corporation Irredeemable ** B Stock (Prize Publication Fund). 

£325 Nottingham Corporation Irredeemable “ A ** Stock (Gold Medal Fund). 

£G-l-5 Us. 2<Z' Nottingham Corporation Irredeemable “ B ” Stock (Universities Prize Essay Fund). 

£40 Conversion Stock 1961 (Universities Prize Essay Fund). 

Its. 12,000 3^% Government of India Promissory Note No. 034904 of 1879 (Dr. B, C. Law Trust Account). 

I have examined the above Statements \>ith the books and vouchers, and hereby certify the same to 
be correct. I have also had produced to me certificates in verification of the Investments and Bank 
Balances. _ , , 

N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 

D. LORIMEB, Auditor for the Council. 

, RICHARD BURN, Auditor for the Society. 

23t(1 March, 1939 

BURTON MEMORIAL FUND 

Receipts Payments 

1937. Jan. 1. 1937. Dec. 31. 

Balance . . . 8 16 balance, Cash at Bank 

Dividends ... 1 9 4 on Current Account 9 10 10 

£9 10 10 £9 10 10 

Investment— - 

£49 Qs. 10(f. 3% Local 
Loans. 

JAMES G. B. FORLONG FUND 

Jan. 1. Dec. 31. 

Balance ... 349 7 8 10% Commission on 1937 

Sales .... 37 19 3 Sales ... 3 19 6 

Dividends ... 199 0 l School of Oriental 

Income-tax Recovered Studies — 

FOR THE YEAR ENDED PhotoS of Manich- 

5th April, 1937 . 34 4 7 man MSS. . . 50 0 0 

Lectures . . 62 10 0 

Publication . . 100 0 0 

Scholarships , . 100 0 0 

302 10 0 

Binding 25 VoL. 11 . 13 3 

Printing and Binding 
200 VOL. XVTI . . 117 2 0 

Balance, Cash at Bank 
ON Current Account 195 16 10 

£620 11 7 £620 11 7 


Countersigned 


Investments 

£1,005 14a. 7d. New South Wales 4% Inscribed Stock 1942-62. 

£1,015 16a. 3d, South Australian Government 4% Government Inscribed Stock 1940-60. 

£1,010 Bengal -Nagpur Railway 4% Debenture Stock, 

£1,143 6a. 3d. India 3^% Inscribed Stock. 

£700 3i% Conversion Loan 1961. 

£45 East India Railway Co. Annuity Class B 
£253 18a. id. 3i% War Loan. 

I have examined the above Abstracts of Receipts and Payments with the books and vouchers of the 
Society and have verified the Investments therein desesribed, and I certify the said abstracts to be true 
and correct. 

N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 

'D. LORIMER, Auditor for the Council. 

RICHARD BURK, Auditor for the Society. 


Countersigned 
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library eatalogiie bave/ at length, been completed, and the 
cards are ill the hands of the printers. It is hoped that the 
catalogue may be printed by the end of the year. 

Under the terms of Eules 28 to 30, certain changes in the 
composition of the Council are made each year ; in practice 
about half the new members are taken from those who have 
been on the Council before, while the remainder are chosen 
from members who have never served on it. The change in 
Presidents has already been dealt with. We lose the services 
of Dr. Gaster, deceased, and of Dr. L. D. Barnett, who were 
Vice-Presidents, and five ordinary members ; under Rules 
30 to 32 your Council recommends that the vacancies be filled 
by the election of 

As Vice-Presidents 

Sir John Marshall, Kt., C.I.E., Litt.D., F.S.A., F.B.A. 
Professor E. L. Turner, M.C., M.A., Litt.D. 

As Eon. Officers 

A. G-. Ellis, Esq,, M.A., Eon. Librarian. 

C. B. A. W. Oldham, Esq., C.S.I., Eon. Secretary. 

E. S. M. Perowne, Esq., F.S.A., Eon. Treasurer. 

As Ordinary Members of Council 

L. D. Barnett, Esq., C.B., M.A., J. R. Firth, Esq., M.A. 

Litt.D. Professor H. A. R. Gibb, M.A. 

Sir Richard Burn, Kt., C.S.I. J. H. Lindsay, Esq. 

Sir AtulC. Chatterjee, G.C.I.E., 

K.C.S.L, LL.D. 

The three Honorary Officers must retire as required by the 
Eules : they are eligible for, and are recommended for, 
re-election to their respective ofiices. 

As is stipulated by the Rules, the Accounts of the Society 
for 1938 have been audited, first by a professional firm, and 
then by the board appointed by you at the last Anniversary 
General Meeting. This board consisted of Lieut.-Col. D. L. E. 
Lorimer, for the Council, Sir Richard Burn, for the Society, 
and Sir Nicholas Waterhouse, of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse 
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and Co., for the professional auditors. The meeting was held 
on 23rd March, 1939, and the board reported as given below : — 
We have examined the accounts with the assistance of 
the Professional Auditor. 

They show that the ordinary expenditure was practically 
the same as in 1937, but while in that year payment was made 
for four parts of the Journal, in 1938 bills for only three parts 
were paid. Over-spending on Capital Account is also practically 
the same as last year. There is a small increase in receipts 
from ordinary (non-compounding) members which is satis- 
factory. 

Sir Nicholas Waterhouse informs us that the accounts have 
been excellently kept.'’ 

The Accounts are now presented to you for your 
consideration. 

Under Rule 81, the professional auditors, Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse and Co., retire but, being eligible, they offer 
themselves for re-election. They kindly render their services 
to the Society at a very much reduced fee, for which they 
merit your grateful thanks. The Council recommend that the 
Auditors for the forthcoming session be : — 

Sir Richard Burn for the Council. 

Mr. C. N. Seddon for the Society. 

Your thanks are also due to our Honorary Solicitors, 
Messrs. T. L. Wilson and Co., who have given us so generously 
the benefit of their professional help and advice since 1886 : 
Major D. H. Bramall, M.B.E., has always been most prompt 
and helpful in solving our legal problems, whenever asked, and 
has earned the gratitude of the Society, 

As foreshadowed in last year’s Report, the Eckenstein 
Collection of all the works of Sir Richard Burton, who was for 
many years a Member of the Society, has been presented to us 
by Mr. Lewis C. Loyd, of 26 Moore St., S.W. 3. The books are 
housed in a special bookcase, presented by Mr. Norman M. 
Penzer, the originator of the Society's Memorial to Burton, 
who is having affixed to the bookcase a small wood plaque to 
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coniiiiemoiate this valuable acquisition to the Library. 
A general description of the contents was given in the Notes 
of the Quarter in the last April issue of the Jomnd, 

The period fixed by the Council for the first Competition 
under the terms of the Deed of the B. C. Law Trust ended on 
31st December, 1938. By this trust, the Society will publish, 
from time to time, if approved, original works on Buddhism, 
Jainism, or the History or Geography of Ancient India up to 
the end of the thirteenth century a.d. The Judges appointed 
under the Trust finally decided, with the greatest regret, that 
there was no work submitted for the above period which was 
worthy of publication. Your Council accepted this verdict, and 
resolved that the funds shall be allowed to accumulate until 
the end of the second period on 31st December, 1940. 

On 13th October, 1938, a committee of Ways and Means was 
appointed by the Council to consider certain suggestions which 
were put before it. These consisted of proposals for increasing 
membersliip and introducing further measures of economy in 
the administration of the Society. In considering the possi- 
bility of improving the finances of the Society, the Committee 
has, so far, taken three lines of action. 

1. It suggested the transfer of the duty of advertising and 
selling the Society's publications, other than the Journal, 
to an expert firm of booksellers. This proposal has been put 
into practice by the Council on trial. 

2. It has entered into new arrangements with the Society's 
printers for working out the cost of printing the Journal, and 
it is expected that the new arrangement will result in a sub- 
stantial saving. 

3. It has, with the sanction of the Council, entered into 
negotiation with a view to the transfer of our premises from 
Mayfair to a cheaper site farther west, in order to effect a very 
considerable saving in the Society’s finances. It was felt that 
, the character of the premises in Grosvenor Street was gradually 
becoming unsuitable to the nature of the Society's objects. 

The Marquis of Willingdbn then delivered the Presidential 
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Address. He referred to the many difficulties with which the 
Society — like so many others — ^had to contend during the 
past year, and to the loss incurred hy the death of many 
members, paying a special tribute to the memory of Lord 
Chalmers, one of his predecessors in the chair, for his 
distinguished services to the Empire in many capacities. He 
mentioned the project for moving to premises better suited 
to the growing needs of the Society in a quieter neighbourhood. 
He expressed his gratification at the fact that, in spite of 
the financial stringency that had handicapped its activities 
of late, the Society had fully maintained the principles that 
had ever guided it, of promoting study and research on 
scientific and scholarly lines in Oriental subjects, thus fostering 
closer relations between the East and the West. The attain- 
ment of such harmonious association had ever been his aim 
during the sixteen years he had lived in India, and he regarded 
it as a good augury that he was able to welcome to a seat on 
the Council his old and distinguished Indian friend, Sir Atul 
Chatterjee. He looked forward with hope and confidence to 
the future welfare and progress of the Society. 

The President then called upon Dr. H. N. Handle to propose 
the name of a firm of Professional Auditors to superintend 
the audit of the Society's Accounts for the year 1938. Dr. 
Randle proposed that Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co., 
who had so successfully carried out the work before and 
were eligible, should do so again. This was seconded by 
Mr. J. H. Lindsay and carried. 

The President called upon the Hon. Treasurer to make his 
annual report. 

The Hon. Treasurer mentioned that the Auditors' Report 
did not altogether reflect the exact position of the accounts, 
as they only dealt with the receipts and payments during 
the period between the 1st January and 31st December, 1938, 
including the balance brought forward from 31st December, 
1937. 

After giving explanations on the items on both sides of the 
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account, the Treasurer explained that he proposed to sum up 
the position rather in the form of a rough balance sheet. 
In this way the total receipts from all sources during the 
twelve months amounted to £2,927 85. 10(Z., including the 
balance of £91 165. Id, brought forward, £28 I65. for com- 
pounders fees and £216 I5, Zd, received from the Carnegie 
Trust (the two latter being capital items), and after deducting 
these three items the net available income for the year was 
£2,690 155., which was £100 less than in 1937. 

The net payments on account of income after deducting 
the £121 195. IW. balance brought down and £316 II5. 3d. 
which would be recouped by the Carnegie Trustees, only 
amounted to £2,488 175. 8d. (some £100 less than recent 
average payments), thus leaving a credit balance of 
£101 175. 4d. at the end of the year to which should be added 
£100 IO5., the difference between the £216 I5. 3d. received 
from the Carnegie Trustees and the £316 II5. 3d. paid as 
Library capital expenditure, making together a credit balance 
on account of income of £202 75. 4d., against which there 
were two outstanding payments due for the J ournal amounting 
together to £399 25. 9d., which should have been paid during 
the year, thus converting the credit balance into a debit one 
of £196 65. 5d. The special funds were practically all ear- 
marked for pubheations about to appear, and the Leasehold 
Eedemption fund was beginning to make a good show. 

The President then proposed the adoption of the CounciFs 
Annual Report: this was seconded by Mr, C. A. Kincaid 
and carried nem. com. after which The President concluded 
the proceedings by inviting those present to tea. 


Notices 

On account of the summer vacation, it would be greatly 
appreciated if correspondence could be reduced to a minimum 
during the months of August and September. 
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La Societe de Geographie, 10 Avenue dIena, Paris. 

The duties of Secretaire General de la Societe have been 
taken over by le Colonel iSdouard de Martonne. 

Dr. B. C. Law Trust Series 

The second period during which MSS. may be submitted by 
competitors for publication in the above series, lately founded 
by Dr. Bimala Churn Law, of Calcutta, will close on 31st 
December, 1940. Details are given in the loose sheet enclosed 
in this number of the Journal. They may also be obtained 
on application to : The Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society, 
74 Grosvenor Street, London, W. 1. 

Forthcoming Events 

Bicentenary Celebrations of the Royal Swedish Academy 
of Sciences, in Stockholm, on 23rd to 25th September, 1939. 

Tenth xilhindia Oriental Conference at Hyderabad, Deccan, 
during third week in December, 1939. 

Aechjeological Expedition 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 

Turkey. — Cilician Plain : Tarsus : Hiiyiik of Gozlii Kule. 
Dr. H. Goldman. Collaborator : Princeton University. 



PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

The Geographical Journal. Vol. xciii, No. 5, May, 1939. 

Barger, E. Exploration of Ancient Sites in Northern Afghanistan. 

Bengaly Past and Present. YoL Iv, Parts iii and iv, 

Nos. 111-12, July-December, 1938. 

Banerji, S. K. Iltutmish as seen in his Monuments. 

Datta, K. K. -Some Unpublished Documents relating to the 
Conspiracy of Wazir Ali. 

Indian Art and Letters. Yol. xiii, No. 1, first issue, 1939. 
Gray, B. The Rearrangement of the Indian Collections at the 
British Museum. 

La Meri, Dancing in India. 

Bailey, T. 6. Recent Hindu Literature. 

Epigraphia Indica. Yol. xxiv, Part iii, July, 1937. 
Mirashi, Y. Y. Rewah Stone Inscription of the time of Kama : 
.the (Chedi) year 800. 

The epoch of the Kalachuri-Chedi era. 

Chhabra, B. Ch. Svalpa-Yelura grant of Ganga Anantavarman, 
Krishnamacharlu, C. R. Siroda plates of Devaraja. 

The Journal of the Assam Research Society (Kamarupa 
Anusandhan Samiti). Yol. vii, No. 1, April, 1939. 

Barua, K. L., Prehistoric Culture in Assam. 

Iraq. Yol. vi, Part i. Spring, 1939. 

Barnett, F. D. A Cylinder Seal from Syria. 

Gordon, 0. H. Western Asiatic Seals in the Walters Art Gallery. 
Driver, G. R., and Miles, J. C. The Sal-Zihrum Woman-Man ” 
in Old-Babylonian Texts. 

Myres, J. L. Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Asia Minor. 

The Journal of the Siam Society. Yol. xxxi. Part i, March, 1939. 

Nivat, H.H. Prince Dhani, and Seidenfaden, E. Early Trade 
Relations between Denmark and Siam. 

Hutchinson, E. W. Megaliths in Bayab. 

Nivat, H.H. Prince Dhani. The word Jetavan in Old Siamese. 
Le May, R. On Tai Pottery. 

On the Coins of Northern Siam. 

Seidenfaden, E. An Analysis of Das Land der Tai (Credner). 
Djdwd. 19de Jaargang, No. 3, Mei, 1939. 

Stutterheim, W. F. Een bronzen stupa (met i afbeelding). 
Overbeck, H. Sri Tandjoeng en Pramoesinta. 



PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

Boohs f resented by Sir George Granville Leveson Gower, K.B.E,, 
21 St' March, 1939, 

Three Albums of Photographs illustrating a tour in India and 
Ceylon made by Sir George Leveson Gower and Mr. Leonard 
Shoobridge, Oct., 1886-~June, 1887. 

Aga Khan (The), India in transition. A study in political 
evolution . . , 9 X 6. London, 1918. 

Hart, Sir Kobert, These from the Land of Sinim.” Essays on 
the Chinese question ... 9x6. London, 1901. 

Lawrence, Walter E., The Valley of Kashmir . . . 10| X 8. 
London, 1895. 

Layard, Sir H., Early Adventures in Persia, Susiana, and 
Babylonia . . . 2 vols. 8 X 6. London, 1887. 

Melville, G. W., In the Lena Delta, a narrative of the search for 
Lieut. -Commander De Long . . . followed by an account of 
the Greely Belief Expedition . . . Ed. by M. Philips . . . 
9 X 6|-. Boston, 1884. 

Oliphant, Laurence, Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to 
China and Japan in the years 1857, ’58, ’59 . . . 2 vols. 
9x6. Edinburgh and London, 1859. 

Skrine, E. H., and Boss, E. D., The Heart of Asia. A history of 
Bussian Turkestan ... 8|- X 6. London, 1899. 

Bousselet, L,, L’Inde des rajahs. Voyage dans I’lnde Centrale . . . 
14 X 11. Paris, 1875. 

Tennent, Sir James E., Ceylon : an account of the island, 
physical, historical, and topographical . . . 3rd ed. 2 vols. 
9x6. London, 1859. 

Accessions, April- June, 1939. 

Affifi, A. E., The mystical philosophy of Muhyid Dm-ibnul 
‘Arab! ...9x6. Cambridge, 1939. 

Prom the Cambridge University Press. 
Atiya, Aziz Suryal, Eg 3 q)t and Aragon. Embassies and diplo- 
matic correspondence between 1300 and 1330 a.d. [With 
texts and translations.]. (A.K.M., Bd. 23, Heft 7.) 9|- x 6|-. 
Leipzig, 1938. Exchange, 

Atreya Bamanuja : Nyayakuli^a, or the Lightning-shaft of 
Beason . . . Ed. with [English] introduction ... by B. 
Bamanujachari . . , and . . . K. Srinivasacharya . . . 
(Annamalai Univ. Phil. Ser., 1.) 10 X 7f . [Annamalainagar ?] 
1938. From the Megistrar, Annamalai Univ, 
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Baclarayana. Tarka tandavam . . . with the Nyayadipa of Sri 
EaghaYeiidratirtha. Vol. 3. Ed. by , . . Y.Madhvachar 
(Univ. of Mysore, Or. Library Publication, Sanskrit Ser.* 
no, 79.) 9 X 6. Mysore, 1938. 

From the Curator, Govt. Or. Library. 
Bankipore. Oriental Public Library. Catalogue of the Arabic 
and Persian MSS. , . . Vol. 22. Arabic MSS. Science. 
By Maulavi Abdul Hamid ... 10 X 6|. Patna, 1937. 

Bought. 

Benares. Govt. Sanskrit College Library : A catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts acquired for . . . the Govt. Sanskrit College 
Library . . . 1918“1930. Prepared under the supervision of , . . 
Gopi Nath Kaviraj . . . Vol. 1. 10 x 7-|. Allahabad, 1%U, 

From the Government of the J] .P . 
Bliattacharyya, H., The foundations of living faiths . . . 
Vol. 1. 10 X 7. Calcutta, 1938. 

From the University of Calcutta. 
Bhawe, S., Die Yajus’ des Asvamedha. Versuch einer Kekon- 
struktion dieses Abschnittes des Yajurveda . . . (Bonner 
Or. Studien, Heft 25.) 10 X 6|-. Stuttgart, 1939. 

Fro7n Messrs. Kohlha^mner. 
Brockelmann, C., Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur . . . 
Supplement, Bd. 3, Lief. 3. 10 X 7. Leiden, 1939. 

From Messrs. E. J. Brill. 
Burma. Inscriptions of Burma . . . Portfolio 2. Down to 
630 B.E. (1268 A.D.). Portfolio 3. 630-662 b.e. (1268- 
1300 A.D.). (Univ. of Eangoon. Or. Studies PubL, nos. 3, 4.) 
18 X 14. Ra^igoon? (Oxford fr.), 1939. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Cairo. Egyptian Library. Arabic papyri in the Egyptian Library. 
By A. Grohmann. Vol. 3. Administrative texts . . . 
13| X 10. Cairo, 1838. 

From the Director, Egyjptian Library. 
Cambridge Ancient History. Vols. 7-12. — Plates, Vols. 3-5. 
10 X 7. Cambridge, 1928-39. 

From the Cambridge University Press. 
Carleton, P,, Buried empires. The earliest civilizations of the 
Middle East ... 9 X 6-|. London, 1939. 

From Messrs. Edivard Arnold. 
Chaplin, Mrs. D., Mythological bonds between East and West . . . 
8-| X 6|. Copenhagen, 1938. 

From Messrs. Munksgaard. 
Clemen, C., Die phonikische Eeligion nach Philo von Byblos . . . 
(Mitteilungen, Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptisch Gesellschaft, Bd. 
42, Heft 3.) 10 X 7. Leipzig, 1939. Exchange. 
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Gumming, Sir J., Eevealing India’s Past. A co-operative record 
of arcligeological conservation and exploration in India and 
beyond, by twenty-two aiitborities . . . Ed. by Sir J. C. . . . 
Foreword by A. Foucber ... (India Soc.) 8-| x 7. London, 
1939. From the India Society, 

Dhammapala. Paramattbadipani, being tbe commentary on tbe 
Cariya-pitaka. Ed. by D. L. Barua . . . (Pali Text Soc.) 
9 X 6. London, 1939, Exchange. 

Eranos-Jabrbncb, 1938. Vortrage Tiber Gestalt mid Knit der 
Grossen Mutter ”... 8-| X 6 -|. Zurich, 1939. 

From the Rhein-Verlag. 
Filclmer, W., A scientist in Tartary . , . Tr. by E. 0. Lorimer. 

9 X 6. London, 1939. From Messrs. Faber and Faber. 

Foster, J., Tbe Cburcb of tbe T’ang Dynasty ... 7| x 5-|. 

London, 1939. From the S.P.G.K. 

Frazer, Sir J. G., Tbe native races of Australasia ... A selection 
of passages ... ed. from tbe MSS. by K. A. Downie . . . 
11| X 9. London, 

From Messrs. Percy Lund, Humphries and Co. 
Furnivall, J. S. , Netberlands India. A study of plural economy . . . 
9 X 6|. Cambridge, 1939. 

From the Cambridge University Press. 

Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 

75. Nyayaratnamala of Partbasaratbimisra. With tbe com- 
mentary. Ed. by K. S. Eamaswami iSastri Siromani. 1937. 

76. Descriptive catalogue of MSS. in tbe Jain Bbandars 
at Pattan. Compiled from the notes of C. D. Dalai. By 
Lalcbandra Bbagwandas Gandhi ... Vol. 1. 1937. 

77. Trisasti^alaka purusa caritra (of Hemacandra). Tr. by 
H. M. Johnson. Vol. 2. 1937. 

78. Ganitatilaka by Sripati, with the commentary of 
Simbatilaka Suri. Ed, by H. E. Kapadia. 1937. 

79. Tbe foreign vocabulary of the Qur’an. By A. Jeffery. 
1938. 

80. The Tattvasaiiigraba of Santaraksita with tbe com- 
mentary of KamalaMla. Tr. by Ganganatba Jba. Vol. 1. 
1937. 

81. Hamsavilasa of Sri Hamsamittbu. Ed. by Swami 
Trivikrama Tirtba, and Hathibbai Sbastri. 1937. 

82. Tbe Suktimuktavali of Jalbana. Ed. by Embar Krisbna- 

macbarya. Baroda, 1938. Exchange. 

Ginneken, J. van, La reconstruction typologique des langues 
arcbaiques de Tbumanit^ . , . (Verbandelingen, K. Neder- 
landsche Akad. van Wetenscbappen, Afd. Letterkunde, 
N.E., Dl. 44). 10| X 7^. Amsterdam, 1939. 

From the K, Nederlandsohe AJcad. van Wetenschappen, 
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Han Aiiiials. Die MonograpHe liber Wang Mang (Ts‘ien-Han- 
Sbii Kap. 99) . . . tlbersetzt uiid erklart von H. 0. H. 
Stange. (A.H.M., Bd. 23, Heft 3.) 9|- x Leipzig^ 1939. 

Exchange, 

Harlan, Gen. J., Central Asia. Personal narrative . . . 1823- 
1841. Ed. by E. E. Ross ...9x6. London, 1939. 

Erom Messrs, Luzac. 

Hassid, S., Tbe Sultan’s turrets ; a study of tlie origin and 
evolution of the minaret in Cairo ... 10 X 7. Cairo, 1939. 

From Messrs. Luzac. 

Heywortb-Dunne, J., An introduction to tbe bistory of education 
in modern Egypt . . , 10 X 6|. London, [1939]. 

From Messrs. Luzac. 

Hirscbberg, J. W., Jlidiscbe und Cbristlicbe Lebren im vor™ 
iind frlibislamiscben Arabien . . . (Polska Akad., Mem. 
de la Comm. Or., no. 32.) 10 X 6J. Krakoiv, 1939. 

Exchange. 

Hyderabad. Annual report of tbe Arcbeeological Dept, of H.E.H. 
tbe Nizam’s Dominions, 1934-35 ; 1935-36. [2 vols.] 
13-| X 10. Calcutta, 1938. 

From the Director of Arcliseology, Hyderabad. 

Ibn Ezra, Abrabam, Tbe beginning of wisdom. An astrological 
treatise . . . Ed. (old Erencb version of 1273) by R. Levy 
and (Hebrew original of 1148) by E. Cantera (with an English 
tr. of tbe Hebrew, by R. L.). (Johns Hopkins’ Studies in 
Romance Literatures, Extra vol. 14.) 10 X 6|. Baltimore 

and London, 1939. From the Oxford University Press. 

Ibn Tufaii. Hayy ben Yaqdban. Roman pbilosopbique d’Ibn 
Tbofa'il. Texte arabe . . . et tr. franpaise. 2® ed. Revue . . . 
par L. Gauthier . . . (Inst, d’ Etudes Or, de la Eaculte des 
Lettres d’Alger, 3.) 10 J X 7. Beyrouth, 1936. 

From the University of Algiers. 

Islamica. Scblussbeft der Zeitscbrift Islamica ”, berausg, 
von A. Eiscber und B. Braunlicb . . . (A.K.M., Bd. 23, Heft 6.) 
9|- X 6|. Leipzig, 1938. Exchange. 

Itkonen, E., Der ostlappiscbe Yokalismus vom qualitativen 
Standtpunkt aus . , . (Mem. Soc. Einno-Ongr., 79.) 10 X 6|. 
Helsinki, 1939. From the Societe Finno-Ougrienne. 

Jamasp. Libro apocalittico persiano Ayatkar i Zamaspik. 
I. Testo peblevico, parsi e pazend restituito, tr. e com- 
mentate (da G. Messina). (Biblica et Orientalia, 9.) 9-| X 7-|. 
Roma, 1939. From the Pontificio Istituto Biblico. 

John, of Lycopolis. Jean le Solitaire (Pseudo- Jean de Lycopolis). 
Dialogue sur Tame et les passions des hommes. Tr. du 
syriaque . . . par I. Hansberr . ■. . (Or. Christiana Analecta, 
120.) 9J X 6|, Roma, 1939. Exchange. 
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Kama! ai-Din Jaiai. Entstehiing und Entwicklung cler Tages- 
presse in Agypten ... (Zeitung und Zeit, N.F., Bd. 2.) 
9| X 6|. Franhfuft 

From Messrs, Moritz Diesterweg. 
Krenkow, F., Biographies des grammairiens de TlScoIe de Basra, 
par Abu Sahd al-Hasan ibn 'Abd Allah as-Sirafi, piibl. 
. . , par F. K. (Bibl. Arabica. Inst, d’^tudes Or., Alger, 9.) 
8 X 6-|. Paris, Beyrouth, 1936. 

From the U^viversity of Algiers. 
Kiinst, A., Probleme der buddhistischen Logik in der Darstellung 
des Tattvasaiigraha . . . (Polska Akad,, Mein, de la Comm. 
Or,, no. 33.) 10 X 6|-. 1939. Exchange. 

Kurat, A. N., and Zettersteen, K. V., Tiirkische Urkunden. 
Herausg. und tibersetzt von A. N. K. und K. V. Z. (Mono- 
grafier utgivna af K. Hum. Vetenskaps-Samfundet, Uppsala.) 
11| X 9|-. Uffsala, 1938. 

From the University Library, Uppsala. 
Lacombe, 0., La doctrine morale et metaphysiqiie de Eamanuja. 
[Containing text and tr. of the Siddhanta.] 10-| X 7. Paris, 
1938. From Messrs. Adrien-Maisonneuve. 

Lectionary. Le Lectionnaire de la Semaine Sainte. Texte copte 
ed. avec tr. frangaise . . . par 0. H. E. Burmester. (Patr. 
Or., tom. 25, fasc. 2.) 11-| X 8. Paris, 1939. Subscription, 
Levi, S., L’Tnde civilisatrice. Aper^u historique . . . (Publ. de 
i’Inst. de Civilisation Indienne.) 8x6. Paris, 1938. 

From Messrs. Adrien-Maisonneuve, 
Littmann, E., Agyptische Nationallieder und Konigslieder der 
Gegenwart. In Umschrift herausg. und iibersetzt von E. L. 
(A.K.M., Bd. 23, Heft 4.) 9|- x 6|. Leipzig, 1938. Exchange. 
McGovern, W. M., The early empires of Central Asia. A 
study of the Scythians and the Huns . . . (Univ. of North 
Carolina.) 9-| X 6|. Chapel Hill, 1939. 

From the U.N,C. Press, 
Madras, Govt. Oriental MSS. Library. An alphabetical index of 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Govt. Or. MSS. Library . . . By . . . 
S. Kuppuswami Sastri , . . and , . . P. P. Subrahmanya 
Sastri . . . Pt. 1. 13 X 8J. Madras, 1938. 

A descriptive catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. . . . [by the 

same]. Vol. 37. Supplemental. 10 X 6|. Madras, 1937. 

A triennial catalogue of the MSS. collected . . . 1928-29 to 

1930-31 . . . [by the same]. Yol. 7, part 1. Sanskrit. 10 X 6|-. 
Madras, 1937. From the Govt, of Madras. 

MaqrizL ■ Kitab al-suluk ii-ma‘rifat duwal al-muluk. Ed. by 
M. Mustafa Ziada . . . Vol. 1, pt. 3. 12 x 8J. Cairo, 1939. 
From the Association of Authorship, Translation, and Publica- 
tion Press. 
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Margolioutli, D, S., Mohammed . . . (What Did They Teach Ser.) 

7-| X 5|. London and Glasgow, From Messrs, Blackw, 

Michel, A. y ilmaifi und Jerusalem im Griechischen Eirchenstreit, 
1054-1090 . . . (Or. Christiana Analecta, 121.) 10 x 
Roma^ 1939. ^ ^ Exchange, 

Minakshi, G., Administration and social life under the Palla\\as 
. . . 10 X 7. Madras, 1938. 

From the Registrar, Univ, of Madras, 
Miqdad and Mayasa. The story of M. and M. from the Swahili- 
Arahic text, [Swahili text with English tr.] By A. Werner. 
(1st ed.) 8 X 5“|. Medstead, Hants, 1932. 

From Mr. W, Hichens. Exchange, 
Mwana Kupona. The advice of M. K. upon the wifely duty . . . 
Swahili texts [with English tr.] by A. Werner . . . and 
W. Hichens ... 8 X 5|-. Medstead, Hampshire, 

From Mr. If. Hichens. Exchange, 
Mysore, Government Oriental Library. A descriptive catalogue 
of the Sanskrit manuscripts in the Govt. Or. Library . . . 
By M. S. Basavalingayya ... and . . . T. T. Srinivasa- 
gopalachar . . . Vol. 1. Vedas. Sanskrit and English. 9 x 6. 
Mysore, 1937. From the Curator, Govt, Or. Library. 

Oppenheiin, Max, Freiherr von, Die Beduinen, Unter Mit- 
arbeitung von E. Braunlich und W. Caskel. Bd. 1. Die 
Beduinenstamme in Mesopotamien und Syrien. 11 x 8J-. 
Leipzig, 1939. From Messrs. Harrassowitz. 

Paasonen, H., and Siro, P., Tscheremissische Texte, gesammelt 
von H. P., herausg. von P. S. (Mem. Soc. Finno-Ougr., 78.) 
10 x 6|. Helsinki, 1939. 

From the Societe Finno-Ougrienne. 
Patna. Annual report of the Managing Committee of the Patna 
Museum for the year ending 31st March, 1938. [Covering the 
years 1935-36, 1936-37, and 1937-38.] 13| x 8-|. Patna, 

1939. From the Patna Museum. 

Peres, H., L’Espagne vue par les voyageurs musulmans de 1610 
a 1930 . . . (PubL, Inst. Or. d’ Etudes Or., Faculte des Lettres 
d’ Alger, 6.) 10 x 7. Paris, 1937. 

From the University of Algiers. 

La poesie andalouse en arabe classique au XI® siecle . . . 

(PubL, Inst. Or. d'Etudes Or., Faculte des Lettres d’Alger, 5.) 
lOJ X 7. Paris, 1937. From the University of Algiers. 
Persia. Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, ’Oman, and Central 
Arabia. By J. G. Lorimer ... Vol. 2. Geographical and 
statistical. Map missing. 10| X 7. Gahutta, 1908. 

Presented by Sir Arnold Wilson. 
Philby, H. St. J. B., Sheba’s daughters, being a record of 
travel in Southern Arabia . . . With an appendix on the rock 
inscriptions by A. F. L. Beeston ... 9J x 7|. London, (1939). 

From Messrs. Methuen. 
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Poiclebard, A., Un grand port disparu, Tyr. Eecherclies aeriennes 
etsous-mariiieSj 1934"~1936 . . . (Haut-Comm. dela Eepublzque 
Fran^aise en S 3 rrie, Bibl. Arcli. et Hist., tom. 29.) [Text and 
portfolio of plates.] 11-| x 9. Pam, 1939. 

From Messrs. Paul Geutliner. 

Prince, J. D., Fragments from Babel . . . 9|- x 6|. New York, 
1939. From the Oxford University Press. 

Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Texts. 

No. 43, (pt. 3). Tbe Smartollasa (pt. 3). By Sri Sivaprasada. 

No. 61. Tbe Daksinamiirtisaniliita. 

No. 69 (pts. 2, 3), The Samksepa Sariraka of Sarvaj natma with 
Tattvabodhini of Nrsimha A^rama. 

No. 72, A, B. The Bhattinirnaya and Nama-mahatmya by 
Anantadeva. 

No. 75. The Dwaita Nirnaya Siddhanta Sahgraha by Bhanu 
Bhatta. 9 x 5|-. Benares, 1936-38. 

From the Government Sanskrit Library, Benares. 

Punjab. Catalogue of Books and Periodicals registered in the 
Punjab . . , during the quarter ending the 31st March, 1939. 
13-| X 8-|. Lahore, 

From the Government of the Punjab. 

Qur’an. The Q. Tr., with a critical re-arrangement of the Surahs 
by E. Bell . . . Vol. 2. Surahs, 25-114. 9 x 6. Edinburgh, 
1939. From Messrs. T. and T. Clark. 

Eas Shamra. Mission de E. S. dirigee par C. F. A. Schaeffer. 
Tom. 4. La deesse ‘Anat. Poeme de E. S. pub!., tr. et com- 
mente par C. Virolleaud . . . 11| x 9|. Paris, 1938. 

From Messrs. Paul Geuikner. 

Eohr, Ch. von, Neue Quellen zur zweiten Indienfahrt Vasco da 
G-amas . . . (Quellen u. Forschungen zur Geschichte der 
Geographic etc., Bd. 3.) 9-| X 6J. Leipzig, 1939. 

From Messrs. K. F. Koehler. 

Euthnaswamy, M., Some influences that made the British 
administrative system in India . . . (Sir William Meyer 
Lectures, Madras, 1936-37.) 9 x 6. London, (1939). 

From Messrs. Luzac. 

Sarkar, B. K., The positive background of Hindu sociology. 
Book 1. Introduction to Hindu positivism . . . [2nd ed., 
enlarged,] (Sacred Books of the Hindus Ser., vol. 32.) 10 X 7. 
Allahabad, 1937. From the Panini Office. 

Sarkar, Binesacandra, The successors of the Satavahanas in 
Lower Deccan . . . Calcutta, 1939. 

From the Registrar, Calcutta University. 

Sarkar, Sir L, Fall of the Mughal Empire,. . . Vol. 3, 1771-1788. 
"^2 X Calcutta, 1938. From Messrs. Luzac. 
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Shall, T. L., Ancient India . . . from 900 b.o. to 100 a.d. 

(1st ed.). 2 vols. 10 x 7. Baroda, 1938. 

From The Neiv Booh Co,, Bombay. 
Sharpe, E., Indian tales ...9x6, London, 1939. 

From Messrs. Luzac, 

SimliasanadYatrimsatika. Batisaputrikakatha. The tales of the 
thirty-two statuettes. A hlewari recension of the S. Ed. and 
tr. with . . . notes by H. Jorgensen. (Kgh Danske Videii- 
skabernes Selskab. Hist.-hl. Medd. XXIV, 2.) 10 x 6-|. 

Kobenhmn, 1939. From the Editor. 

Starr, B. E. S., Nazi. Beport on the excavations at Yorgan Tepa 
near Kirkuk, Iraq, conducted by Harvard XJniv. in con- 
junction with the American Schools of Or. Eesearch and 
the Univ. Mus. of Philadelphia, 1927-1931 . . . With 
appendices. Vol. 1. Text. 13 x 10. Cambridge, Mass., 
1939- From the Oxford University Press. 

Sulakhan Singh. The theory and practice of Yoga . . . 7| x 5 . 

Prague, 1937. From the Author . 

Tamil Lexicon. Supplement. Pt. 1. 10-| X 8. Madras, 1938. 

From the Tamil Lexicon Committee. 
Tell Edfou, 1938. Par K, Michalowski [and others]. Ease. 1. 
(Fouilles Franco-Polonaises. Bapports 2.) Hi x^.LeCaire, 

1938. 

Turfan, K. Preuss. Turfan-Expeditionen. Kleinere Sanskrit- 
Texte. Heft 5. Bruchstiicke des Atanatikasutra aus dem 
Zentralasiatischen Sanskritkanon der Buddhisten. Herausg. 
und . . . mit den Parallelversionen bearbeitet von H. Hoff- 
mann. 12 X 8. Leipzig, 1939. From Messrs. Brochhaus. 
Upatissa [or Upasena]. Saddhamnia-pajjotika, The com- 
mentary on the Maha-niddesa . Vol. 2 . Ed . by A. P . Buddha- 
datta . . . (Pali Text Soc.) 9x6. London, 1939. Exchange. 

Ur Excavations. Vol. 5. The Ziggurat and its surroundings. 
By Sir L. Woolley . . . (Publications, Joint Expedition of the 
Brit. Museum, and of the Univ. Museum, Univ. of Penn., 
Philadelphia, to Mesopotamia.) 13 J X 10. {London and 
Philadelphia), 1939. 

From the Director of the British Museum. 
Vaisanen, A. 0., Untersuchungen Tiber die Ob-ugrischen Melodieii 
. . . (Mem. Soc. Finno.-Ougr., 80.) 10 x 6|. Helsinki, 

1939. From the Socieie Finno-Ougrienne. 
Weill, B., La Phenicie et PAsie occidentale, des origines a la 

conquete macedonienne . . . (Collection Arinand Colin, no. 
221.) 7 X 44 . Paris, 1939. From Messrs. Armand Colin. 
Wiesner, J., Fahren und Beiten in Alteuropa und im Alten Orient 
. . . (Alte Orient, Bd, 38, Heft 2-4.) 9^ X 6. Leipzig, 
1939. Bought. 
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PiBi IV.— OCTOBBE 


Bishr b. abi Khazim : Collection of Fragments 

By GUSTAV VON GRtNEBAUM 


rilHE high esteem ia which Bi^r b. abl Khazim is held 
-F ] 3 y the native theorists and critics has been the main 
motive that induced me to collect his verses. The widely 
scattered quotations of his work present still better proof of 
the aesthetic merits which his poems held for the Arabs than 
the favourable judgment which an authority such as al-Asma^i 
passed upon him by inserting him into the ranks of the fuhuL^ 
Four of his qasldahs have found their way into the 
Mufaddaliyydt (ed. Lyall, poems 96-9) ; six more are 
contained in the anthology of Hibatallah b. ahShajari, known 
as the Blwdn muJMdrdt ^u^ard' aVAmb (lithographed 
Cairo, 1306, pp. 65-81). Hartigan, who has tried to establish 
Bier’s biography (MJO., i, 284 ff.), mentions his fragments 
(loc. cit., 293), claiming a knowledge of 131 verses belonging, 
in his opinion, to thirty different poems. He does not, 
however, name his sources. He obviously had the intention 
of making an edition himself, but this never appeared. From 
the standpoint of modern literary history, the work of Bi^r 

1 Cf. his Kildbfululat ahshu^ara\ ed. Torrey, ZDMO., Ixv, 497 (translated 
on p. 510). 
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lias the special interest of permitting a deep insight into the 
formation of poetical schools in ancient Arabia. To provide 
a solid foundation for any such investigation, a complete 
edition of his poetical remains has proved indispensable. 

In spite of the somewhat unfavourable circumstances under 
which I was obliged to complete this collection, I have been 
fortunate enough to bring together 215 verses of 44 independent 
qasldahs?- I should not have been able to obtain this result 
had I not been assisted by the notes of my lamented teacher, 
Professor Rudolf Geyer, kindly placed at my disposal by 
Dozent H. H. Brau, of St. Florian ; I am indebted, moreover, 
to the ever generous aid of Professor Giorgio Levi Della 
Vida, who admitted me to his private library and gave me 
leave to peruse his transcriptions of several manuscripts ; 

I am deeply grateful to Professor Krenkow, of Cambridge, 
for granting me the opportunity of comparing my collection 
with the materials which he had prepared, about thirty years 
ago, for a similar task. 

The recomposition of regular poems out of what are usually 
very short fragments must of necessity leave room for some 
doubt as to the genuine order of the verses. Naturally I 
cannot claim to have always achieved conformity with Bier’s 
intentions ; but I hope the translation which I wish to put 
forward in the near future will at least show that my proposed 
arrangement of the verses involves no contradiction of the 
inner laws of pre-Islamic poetry.^ 

^ In a letter, dated 4th January, 1939, Professor Krenkow kindly pointed 
out that most of the quotations from the ^Iqd are wrongly ascribed to 
Bi^r b- abl Khazim. They are in fact by a poet who lived in the beginning 
of the third century a.h. and whose full name was Muhammad b. Hazim 
(not b. abi Khazim), He is mentioned by al-Marzubani, Muw. 439, and 
Kitdh al-AghmUf xii, 158-167. This affects the passages printed 'Iqd 1, 
147.242.243.317.352.389.392. Hartigan, however, evidently had included 
the ten fragments containing thirty-seven verses into his collection. 

^ At present the Dhoan of Bi^br b. abi Khazim appears to be lost, yet 
so late an author as ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Ba^dadi in the Khizdna (1, 9^®) 
enumerates it among the books he has consulted. So we may yet discover 
it in Stanbul (K.). Of. Brockelmann, ^uppL, 1, 58. 
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A§nam . 

Aus 
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J. L, Rasmussen, Additamenta ad historiam Arabum ante 
Isiamismum. Havniae, 1821. 

Abu ’1-Faraj al-I^baham, Kitdh al-aghdni. Bulaq, 1285. i 

Mabmud Aini, Sharb> al-shawdhid aUkubrd. Bulaq, ‘ 

1299. (On the margin of the Khizdnai al-adab.) 

Ai» Alusi, Cairo, 1343/1924. ; 

Abu ‘All al-Qali, Kitdh al-amdU. Cairo, 1324. ; 

Id., Cod. Paris. Suppl. Ar., 1935, (G.) | 

APAnbari, Commentary to the MufaddaUyydt^ ed. Sir 
Ch. J. Lyall. Oxford, 1921. I 

Al-Zama khsh arL Asds dl-balagha. Cairo, 1341. 

Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitdb al-Asndm, ed. Ahmad Zeki Paiia. 

Cairo, 1924. 

Gedichte und Fragmente des Aus ibn Hajar, ed. R. Geyer. | 

Wien, 1892. j, 

Al-Marzuqi, Kitdh cd-azmina wa'l-amkina. Haidarabad, 

Deccan, 1332. 

Al- Bakri, Kitdb mu^jam md ^sta^janif ed. F, Wiistenfeld. 

Gottingen-Paris, 1877. 

Al-Jabi?> Kitdb al~baydn wa%tabym. Cairo, 1313. 

Al-Jahi?, Kitdh al-bu^flld% ed. van Vloten. Leyden, 1900. 

Abu Hilai al-‘Askari, Diwdn aX-ma!'dni, Cairo, 1352. 

AhZama khsh ari. Kitdh al-fdHq fi ghanb ahhadit. Haidar- 
abad, 1324. 

Al-Farisi, Kitdb al-Mr, Cod. Berol. Ahlwardt, 6465. (G.) 

Al-Jabiz, Kitdb ahhayawdn. Cairo, 1325/1907. 

Howell, Grammar of the Classical Arabic Language, 

Allahabad, 1883 ff. 

Ibn al-Atir, Kitdb al-kdmil fi 'Uia'r ikh, ed. Tornberg. 

Lugd. Bat., 1851-1876. 

Ibn al-Kalbi, Jamharat aUansdb, MSS. Brit. Mus. Add. 

23.297 and Esc. 1698. (L.) 

Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, AVIqd al-farid. Cairo, 1293. 

Al-Batalyusi, Al^Iqtiddb fi sharh adab al-kuttdb, Beyrut, 

1901. 


IShaj. Ham. . Ibn al-Shajari, Hamdsa, IJ^idarabM, 1345, 

ISik. . . Ibn al-Sikkit, Kitdb tahdMb al-alfd%, Beyrut, 1895. 

Islah . . Ibn al-Sikkit, Isldh aUmanpiq (with the commentary of 

al-Tibrizi). Cairo, 1913. (K.) 

Itqan . . Al-Suyuti, Al-ltqdn fi *‘ulum al-QuFdn. Cairo, 1306. 

IYa‘i^ . . Ibn Ja‘ii§, Oommentar zu ZamacMart's Mufassal, ed. G. 

' Jahn. Leipzig, 1876-1886. 

^ Works perused which yielded no quotation have, of course, not been 
included in this list. Books and manuscripts which I have not seen myself 
are marked with the initials of the scholar to whom I am indebted for the 
quotation, G., K., L. denoting Geyer, Kjenkow, Levi Delia Vida respectively. 
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Al'Jauhari, Sihdh Bulaq, 1292. 

Al-Jawaliqi, Shar^ adab ahhatib. Cairo, 1350. 

Abu ‘Amr al-Shaibani, MS. (K.) 

Al-Mubarrad, Al-Kamil, ed. W. Wright. Leipzig, 1864-- 
1892. 

‘Abd al-Qadir al-Ba^dadi, KMzanat aUadab. Bulaq, 1299. 
Ibn Manzur, Lisan al~'Arab. Bulaq, 1300-7, 

Abu ‘Ubaid al-Bakri, Simt al-la'ali. Cairo, 1354. (K.) 

E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon. 1863-1893. 

Abu 1-Amaital al-A‘rabi, Kitdh al-maHur^ ed. P. Krenkow. 
London, 1925. 

Al-Maidani, Kitdb majma^ al-amtdl. Cairo, 1310. 
Al-A‘^a, Md buhd'%, ed. R. Geyer. 1905. 

Aiilanges de la Faculte Orientate de Beyrouth. 

Majmu'at al-ma'^dni. Constantinople, 1307. 

Ibn Qutaiba, Ala'dm aL^i'r. MS. India Office, 1155. 

(K., G.) [If no specification is made, vol. i is intended.] 
Muhammad b. Husain al-Yamani, Kitdb mu^dhdt kitdb 
Kallla wa-JDimna bi~md aMaha-hd min a^‘dr al-^Arah. 
Cod. Vat. ar. 1177. (L.) 

Mufiibb al-din Efendi, Shawdhid aUKa shsh df. Cairo, 1281. 

(K.) 

Butrus al-BustanI, Kitdb mubi^t al-mubit. Beyrut, 1867- 
1870. 

Ibn Sida, Kitdb al-muMmssas. Bulaq, 1898-1903. 

Ibn al-Shajari, Diwdn mulchtdrdt sjm'ard^ at- Arab. Cairo, 
1306. 

Sayyid Murtadk, Kitdb al-amdli. Cairo, 1325. 

Al-Ib^aihi, Kitdh al-mustatraf. Cairo, 1314. 

Muhammad b. Tmran al-Marzubani, Kitdb aLmuwa shsh ah. 
Cairo, 1343. 

Al-Suyuti, Kitdb al-muzhirfi %lum al-lugha. Bulaq, 1282. 
The NakdHd of Jarir and al-Farazdah, ed. A. A. Bevan. 
Leyden, 1905-1912. 

Gunnar Olinder, The Kings of Kinda. Lund, 1927. 
Arabum Proverbia . . ., ed. G. W. Ereytag. Bonn, 1838- 
1843. 

Qutrub, Kitdb al-adddd, ed. H. Kofler. Islamica, v, 247 ffi, 
393 f£. 

AhShariahi. Sharb aUMaqa^ndt aUHaririyya. Bulaq, 1300. 
Le Livre de Sibawaihi . . . Texte arabe public . . , par 
H. Berenbourg. Paris, 1883-9. 

8ibawaihi$ Buck uber die Grammatik . . . iibersetzt . . . 

von G. Jahn. Berlin, 1894-1900. 

Abu Hilal al-‘Askari, K. al-sind'atain. Constantinople, 
1320. 

Muhammad Murtadk, Tdj aL^arus. Cairo, 1306/7. 
Al-Tabari, Jdmi^ al-baydn fi tafsir abQur^dn. Cairo, 1321. 
Al-Ta‘aHbi, Kanz ahhuttdb. MS. Vindob. 242 (N.F. 43). 
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‘Umda . . Ibn Rashiq, Kitab al-^umda. Cairo, 1353/1934. 

‘Umda L. . Id., Cod. Lips. Ref. 328. (G.) 

Wiib. • • Al-A§ina‘i, Kitab al-wuhudk* SBWA. 1888. 

Yaq. . . Y&quty Mu' jam al-bulddn^ ed. F. Wiistenfeld. Leipzig, 

1866-1870. 

Zam. Lex. . Al-Zama khsh ari. Kitab al~gibal wa 1-amkina wa H-miyah 
(Lexicon Geographicum), ed, M. Salverda de Grave. 
Liigd, Bat., 1856. 


1.2. Yaq. 1, 536 ; lA. 1, 470 ; Bakri, 384.-7-10. Khiz. 1, 
455.-7.8. TA. 9, 54 ; Kamil, 132 ; Khiz. 2, 263 ; 4, 111 ; 
AIM, 1, 84.-3. Am. 2, 312 ; Am. Par., fol. 166r.— 4. TA. 

10, 312 ; Asas, 2, 84. — 5 . LA. 18, 273.-6. Asas, 1, 258. — 

11. LA. 11, 211 ; TA. 6, 234 ; Far., fol. 81^ ; ZDMG. 47, 
168. — 12 . Asas, 1, 504. Wafir. 


Lj» 1^ £3-1 b (*-"J *AAa ^ L-> \ 

cl.*— Y 


✓ f 


L.Al_i.e £3--^ I— .g— iL-*.* I ij\ 


Ulj" W W i- 


’«P 9^ 


UUi Ujijij iu2!l Ii1 L, ‘ 


f- £■; 


^ A«^5>tr ilj jJ oti \ 

^ - 9^ .. 9> ^ P 

J.V £>i £3'jl J] Y 

UIjAi 'i, 3UI 'I V5 i^Xl.jy/jLCAJl‘^^i5U A 
Uli. Ulil ^ 
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' ** f . .ft e ^ 


(_^}l lA« l^lc- Cj\^3 \. 

UIaj jLi^ ^ \ \ 


UU5^ IgT lJUsi^ j! j~ 


Jt’ ,_s«- 


^ _;-S^ t—l UD^ \Y 


I. lb— lA. Bakri, ':> \ lA., BakrI, 

J,U— 2. lA. i^l^>..— 3. Am. Par. 5. LA. 

8* Kamil, <iA^' ; Khiz. 1, 455 ^.S^\ \ HI 

0 ^ ^ 

and Alusi, 9a. Khiz. 1, 455 JusbJ 4i Ij Ulil 


2.3. Hay. 6, 87.— 1. LA. 1, 135; 2, 135 ; Lane, 2241a; 
TA. 1, 110.409; ISik. 530.— 8. Hay. 6, 90 ; Aus, p. 24, 
n. 1 ; ZDMG. 49, 139.— 4. Murtada, 4, 74.— 5. Miz. 2, 182; 
Mb. 156. Kamil. 


? r. 


iV- ~ H 

1 A 1 A-JP l5 3 




i,^ ^ Cj 1^*15^ 'TC^i3y 

jU* fei ^ 

4'"'^ * ^ 
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* 

^ . -61 ^ 

UdUu \a\^\ d J 

p, ^ 

:Je 

^ .1 ' 
i^Jss AlistJ ' ' [j^xBikz.^ j\ 

u >L Swi iiui '^1113 0 

. , 

II. 8. Aus, igiiA- . 



nil 


1.3. Hay. 6, 112.— 3.4. MM. 178.— 5.6. Naq. 241 ; lA. 1, 
463 ; Anb. 365 ; MFO. 1, 296.-5. Asas, 1, 368. Wd/r. 




(^\ !i]\ i Jj,r y 






^is j\ j jusi oi>l-r L=;> ill izlf3 i 


^1^1.!! j cAhi J c 


i ' I ' ^ e ^ ® ^ ^ 

41^ ^tj 


III. 5. lA. Jl^Jl MFO. Jlpl oJi> MFO. 

(according to Ibn ai-Aubari, Adddd, 183) ; Anb. fLjj^ ; 


Asas, 


« — 


^ Vss. 1.2. are probably no more than a variant to MuJ^t. 77, 4,5. 
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Bayaiij 2, 7L BasiL 


Iji lij y 

A^»^3 ]aL^3 L5^ 


% 9 - e -- 

0> if D \ 1 


V 

4-6. Yaq. 1, 139.— 10.11. LA. 1, 322 ; 15, 237 ; TA. 1, 223 ; 
MSh., fol. 145^^ f.— 12-14.16. Murta<Ja, 2, 114.-15-19. lA. 1, 
470.— 1. Tab. Tafs. 23, 95 ; Shar. 1, 13.-2. LA. 17, 141 ; 
TA. 9, 271.— 3. LA. 2, 138.169 ; 13, 168 ; 15, 175 ; TA. 1, 
408.431; 7, 281; Muhit, 419; Asas, 1, 186.435 (anon.); 
Jauh. 2, 172 ; JEAS. 1907, 222.-4. BakrI, 326 ; Yaq. 4, 618 
(b only).— 7. LA. 10, 15 ; TA. 6, 377; Asas, 1, 435; 2, 
1.— 8. BakrI, 748.-9. Mii., fol. 145^.-11. Anb. 570, 17 ; 
TA. 8, 370 ; Asas, 2, 27 ; ISik. 54.-20. MSh., fol. 146^. Tawil. 


fJ" 0 ^ > ** y 9 ^ i 




' Si ^ylUl LT 2rL:^VL V 




jji vy 'jA; ,Ui5 J 
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Lio*^ ^ 

rjipL>'tcr-y = 


%Ji pi. jiL. ■' 

\ ^ y** ^ 


^Lj J!s x: 




iiiJ OUi.5^ \ 


>V^m" u • ^ V 


jj^ut^^y'oi''^^ '-S'-* ' ' 

:'jl3y:L SK'U^ Jlj vr 

L;u /v ^1 ^ji ji 

■.*.'^, \tf!* ■ ^, , y ^ "■'"‘^ '" 

t u w> i)!A 

Lf ' J C^.;>- c5?-> 

' l:.;’^iU.dLAj^ J,bs» 

- ^ « « -I -* ■ 

■* ■'✓'■ ■■• 
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US' ti ii iiii i ur- 




- 0 ^ e 0 ' 


L-b ctI;! 5 1 

ijrljf:^ S' (5-^«— - (j.;V \a 

••p^ o^ x-o / P| 

4:;i, 5C'.«I Aij 


L <1:J1 "cS: 


V. 1. Shar. 


tu ^ fciJL-ijij, 


^1 1/4 jLsi-Vi ^;4 S-Wj 


^ ' > 

3. LA. 15, 175 Jijpt) . — 4a. Yaq. presents tlie readings 
oL> i and j\; 4b. the text follows BakrI who, how- 

ever, omits U ; Yaq. has ^_yIUJl 

but 4, 618, without < Asas, 2, 1, begins the verse 




MSh. gives in 
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his commentary the reading Vj.— 10. Ma. 


11. LA. 15, 237, Asas, 2, 27, and TA. 8, 370, Lave ; ISik. 

\j ^. ° ^i tj ; MSh. ^ ; 15a. lA. omits _j. — 16. Murtada 
reads the verse as follows : — 


LA. 10, 416 ; TA. 6, 85. Wdfir. 


AAc 1^.01 "(J\ AJ 


3.4. Jim, 347».— 1. LA. 3, 390 ; TA. 2, 203.— 2. Bakri, 
64. — 5. Asas, 2, 466. Wafir. 

^ 1 jn. 


A jLil J^r IS] 
I ^iiii I ^ 


4:;p C 




VIL 1. TA/s mistake . ii kas been corrected 
2493c. ^ 

^ This verse very probably belongs to the poem MulAt. 68 f 
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VIII 


LA. 1, 228; Jauh. 1, 33. Kamil. 


J.AP Oj.A-j»iS 


m i^uu] y J 


4.5. Bakrij 415. — 1, Asas, 1, 446.-2. Asas, 2, 57.-3. Asas, 
2, 14. BaslL 


Lc *i 4:_I- 


^ 3 




f / 




;isli.p p' Y 


i Al j j V 1 jL>. i^bt 


V.. ^U5Cjl Jt Jlj) I OS: jtL. r 




> y' I 0 f \ ^ 
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LA. 10, 119. Taw^l. 


OA.Ji.ysl A«ir ii) \ 

JU.’.h4.J Cj"*^ 


1. LA. 13, 32. — 2. Naq. 245. favnl. 

■Vlij ixA /A’ ilI 




il bi ^5 T 


^uji i,; 'pi 

XII 

1. LA. 3, 238 ; TA. 2, 126.— 2. LA. 8, 287 ; TA. 4, 386 ; 
MTO. 1, 291, n. 2. Ifaj^r. 

V j si— £» (^V Jl S clUsfei} VI 

. ."X' ■ ^ 

ifi. i(i. Jj: 

^°^°h 




XIII 1 


LA. 15, 291 ; Jauh. 2, 313 ; MuLit, 1386. Kamil. 

^ Lla-Ujl '' 

^ This verse is generally ascribed to al-Nabi^a al-T)hubyanr. Cf. Ahlwardt, 
Bix Divans, Nabi^a 10, 27. Ahlwardt’s notes may be consulted for the 
various readings of the line. 
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2.3. Muw. 86 ; Sin. 197. — 1. Bakri, 135 ; Yaq. 2, 138 
(anon.). — 3b. LA. 7, 103. — 4. Bakri, 486. — 5. Anb. 366, 7 ; 
Naq. 241.— 6. DM. 2, 72 ; Anb. 25, 3. Wafir. 


1 ♦♦b/* I / 9 ^ ^ 0 

y..l, a':L^ -7 

^y* J^l«>! cJiA \ 

j_/. aji A.C i-jujii. ^\jr 

Ji ^3 X 

jj^ALi 15^ 

j iJi’l y~~^[ T 

:}! 

* * 

*.5*^ A •.» l-J 



XIV. 3b. LA. DM. iil- 


LA. 11, 76. /San‘. 

/ C"**^ V?' t 0 » t ^ * 




XV. A marginal gloss in tiie LA. proposes the reading 


instead of 


Mudaliat, foL 29^. TawlL 




J,ti\ j 4fjjl 'Jv 
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■i 

XVII 


1.16. Islah, 1, 307.— 2.3. Yaq. 2, 811.— 4r-6. Yaq. 2, 234.— 
7-10. MSh., fol. 68'^ f.— 19-22. MSh., fol. 210'' £—21.22. Jim, 
177.— 1. LA. 7, 106 ; TA. 3, 31.589; Muliit, 2143 ; Yaq. 1, 
498; 4, 672^* (end of b only); Jauh. 1, 410; Zam. Lex. 
147 (b only). — 2. Asas, 2, 441. — 3. BakrI, 409. — 10. Asas, 2, 
5.— 11. ‘Umda, 1, 203.267; ‘Umda L., fol. 102^; Asas, 1, 
182 (anon.).— 12. LA. 15, 387.— 13. LA. 2, 90 ; 11, 130; 
TA. 1, 381; 6, 185; Jauh. 1, 81; 2, 44 ; MuMt, 1303. 
1394.— 14. LA. 20, 186 ; TA, 10, 363 ; Jauh. 2, 555 ; Asas, 
1, 165.-15. Prov. 1, 251.-16. LA, 6, 332 ; 11, 186 ; TA. 3, 
462 ; 6, 218 ; Jauh. 1, 377 ; Anb. 625, 18 ; Muhit, 1641 ; 
Wuh., line 614. — 17. LA. 12, 280 ; Azmina, 1, 283 (anon.). — 
18. Anb. 760, 18 ; IKalbi, fol. 66''' (h only). — 19. Anb. 761, 
1 ; MSh., fol. 210''.— 20. LA. 6, 91 ; TA. 3, 310 ; Am. 2, 
233 ; Am. Par., fol. 142"; MSh., fol. 210^.-21. MSh., 
fol. 21P.— 22. LA. 6, 206 ; 13, 485 ; 18, 261 ; TA. 3, 
377 ; 8, 26; Jauh. 1, 357; 2, 216.469; Mul4. 2, 47.— 
23. LA. 3, 348 ; TA. 2, 180 ; Jauh. 1, 183 ; IKalbi Bsc., 
fol. 203''.— 24. Asas, 2, 93 ; Ma., fol. 205''.— 25. LA. 2, 377 ; 
TA. 1, 572 ; Jauh. 1, 123 ; Asas, 2, 270 (anon.) ; Muhit, 
1749; Lane, 2666b; Anb. 340, 17; 584, 14; Alusi, 2, 
317 ; Shar. 2, 62 ; Islah, 1, 135 ; Add. 72 (text) and 66 
(transL). — 26. LA. 2, 126 (anon.) ; TA. 1, 402 (anon.) ; 
Asas, 2, 151 ; Lane, 220bc (anon.) ; ZDM6. 67, 789. Tawil. 


^ A) LseJi I 


^ ^ 0 ^ t ♦ ro i 

jLpcJ 3*^ (jJT w 


* * 
/vV- 


A**!.* A C-Ls jjAset 


\ 
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V :A^]idlrA^j IS I 


kA.Ap' I Aij 


^2.a ^J\ jlW jA ^ 




<1 L_ikl! ALc oiA- M3 




jv*' ^Ij W (iS^-^ ^ 


/ 0 

‘^t 

£AJ1 

jiju i^;.-:^ 

J! 

> ^ • 1 

^ *♦ t “* » 

cT’t'-?’ ^5'3' 

^ » y 

it t '1 




iS f- ^ > 

1^115^ (jl. 

O 


6Ai>- ^>- L>IsL» 

jUV 





aU 

■ '51 ^ 

W , 


„5ic.4£:> Ls \ ' 


>1^1 J jl ^3 j> aV ^3 \ Y 
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, . t A. 

Ha-* 


♦>! \r 


«LJl Jb^l 


^^^2.1*3 j.«.aL 4 ^ ^ j \ i 

^ x' ^ 


Ajja-i) ilV l^i l)L>. \ 0 


yi.n—>- (3_^^ l*A.iij 


}■ ^ ^ 0 > t ^ e> ^ ^ 

“CIsAj ^c- ^-«Jl <J_)!. G_-‘»‘— •wsJ 


J|^— ^ jl ^‘IsL-s^ 




^‘■IjaJI jj-L.r 


, , ■ . ^ , /; ^ ^ . 

i j>-i,»uJ I N Ai 

' '^. ■' • . ir * ■■'A' * ^^:,- .'■■** 

^j;;irA ^;i jU J 

ijU- ^_^25i jUt \\ 

CiU. 'il S* 

JEAS. OCTOBEE 1939, 
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^ ^ f 


dl. iL 

■ O' ■ 

j-Ui>- jL^I lei Y\ 

ss" ^ /ox / 

L-AaII YY 

<^)^A>- 

^ X ^ ^ X X //■fiT ex / X ' , ■: 

(3^ ^ A-A-.-J4? j YY' 


Z-' ^ ^ ® 


Y1 


O Ji ® X 


f ^1 VI 4ii_iai <J1 *JIa^ 0^” 


r 


'SCli^j L:^ L>Lfr d)i'^3 Y'v 

X X -X 


'jU i-'. jLl^\ sUU J.S jlj 


■ . ■ 0 / XX' .: X ox'-'.:'", ;,■'; 

XVII. 1. TA. ia both places Jsj,Xj ; Muhit, A*) , Ac , .-LU 

^ • *-' L? ; 

^ A.r jlj^l ; Y^q. 1, 498 as Mulilt but for y jJ and, in 

'.■■.'.;/'X:exx , 

lb, ; Yaq. 4, 672 as text ; Jauh. . — ^11. ‘Umda,ia^; 

‘Umda L. ^ ; Asas, 3 . . . 

X X 

1. 81, ^y... diAr ; Mahit, till:.— 14. Asas tilj.- 
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16. LA. Ii; 185, JJa]l J_^r ; Anb., Wuh. ; Mubit, 


Azmina, ^ IKalbl, j j'^jJ 

jijlA— 19- MSh. '^''^1-20. Am., Am. Par. 
Is ; Am. Par.__^lj; MSh. dX.;;^’Jc.'}.—21. Ma. jJliJi ; 
; Jim, jAIs-.— 22. LA., TA. ; MSh. X^\ I 

I .—23. LA., TA. ^yj\ ; TA., Jaub. sU-l— 24. Asas, 
’S:J fyiS.]\ '^l>-25. Add. 


XVIII 

3.4.6. Yaq. 3, 666.-4.5. Mij., fol. 63L— 1. Yaq. 3, 672.— 

2. LA. 11, 344; TA. 5, 365 (b only) ; Mul*. 2, 49 ; 7,50; 

15, 70.— 7. Mil., fol. 59r ; Far., fol. 96'^.— 8. Mii., fol. eO'^.— 

9. Mil., fol. 77V.— 10. tA. 4, 117. TawU. 

LT^ y A iU ^ S 




iSCli (S 


JiVoi , aL. l, t 


CjJ :> V 




. ■■■..ps;, 

Uiilj L.- 


JJr 


crr->- 


jU—*! jlU jl 4) 
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OF fragments 


■. cT ; 






^ ^ as:e' ' . ; 

u » . r^V ' i :' 


e ,/ 


iLii , iit;.. ^Li 


*1 " : 

Lrua ' ti * 

y - - J , 

L^ ( JLi ^ 

AtjW iSj^i ‘J*j V 

^ ^ 

c-AIi-«j j*.3-! A_!^ Cj^J a 


. . :: v . 


ex x „| »'^tl 1 ^ ^ 

<iWiAA«U I A,^^kXi>zl,^ 

1^1 j tilJigJl ^ji igii^ ^_lc- \‘ 

cr := r ^ ( 5 ^--Ji J _^ ^ U . li | 

XVIII. 4. MSh. L^sJa ; ^5Cl.- 7. MSh. 


^ e > 
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XIX 

Muhit, 1428. Rajaz. 

',^1 Vb 'jAU'JI Vj T *^45 ' 

XX 

2 - 4 . Hay. 6, 112.— 1 . Tab. Tafs. 2, 160.— 4 . LA. 20, 304 ; 
TA. 10, 419 ; AlusI, 3, 105 ; TKanz, fol. 70^. TawU. 

i A) -iljlkA,) y 

^jk^Ar Jlj^r V 3 4^Lr cil!^ y' 

i si -JscJ i 

XX. 4. Hay., Alusi,^_j^ ; TKanz, AIusT, ; TKanz, 

[^3 


Itqan, 1, 137. Baslt 

L«i*tX^ iwA.SC,-..# *Vjj L^i *V \ 


XXII 


Maidani, 1, 85. Rajaz, 
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'***^ — ' _J5 ^ C*#?*”*^ *>«ii— i-. , ^ -i lI I 

XXII. 2. Maidani, 


XXIII 

1. Yaq. 4, 362 ; Bakri, 495 ; TA. 5, 602.— 2. LA. 9, 497. 


^ A I 4C \ 

ij.)l_*9 L.giAl J.«._5tj’ Y 

XXIII. 1 . TA. J! J^\. 

XXIV 

1.2, LA. 14, 351 ; Jauh. 2, 268.-6-8. Hay. 6, 87.-11-14, 
liiaj. Ham. 103.— 2. TA. 8, 221 ; Muiit, 214.— 3. LA. 10, 

253 ; TA. 5, 659.-4. LA. 12, 280 ; TA. 7, 109.-5. Asas, 2, 27.— 

9. LA. 17, 324; TA. 9, 365.-10. Bayan, 2, 60 ; Hay. 5, 

90. Tawll. 

l-ulc jlj (CAlc U oiBCli \ 

'jir! LJl ’ 


'I'u 'jjjii L^r., j]j 'cAi 


1^ 
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:Xj. V 


' 'j VI Ulil Uljr t 


tc ^ 


l^'X- ii?UI 




Al5d^>^ 


^ i3 j j 


Jj* A*J 


■ " ^ ■■ :f5 ■ ■ ■ ■ * ■ 

iistj iJis"ii!;p \ 

■■■*■■■ ■'■ ■ •■'✓' ■ 

^ ji^ ^A««X> (j9 o| 


p U.11 \* 


> I ^ 

iS jt^ 
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** ® ♦ ✓'0 r / D / 0 I \ 

4^1) ^_}| y 


'^;UVI Ol v;. S >5 


J^\ (S^ ijr^l (J^ \Y 


i U.) 

UP 




Jill 

^ jlj.-i« 4j ^riuLs j \f' 

-’J'- ^*'^' 'll 

ss= ^ ^ ' 

’^b j yjjj ii: lii 

^ 0 ^ /<i ^ 

XXIV. 2. LA. (variant). TA., Muhit, Uirl . . . jj«l — 

10. Bayan. ^1 Ajcw* l 


XXV 

1-3. La’ali, 567.— 1.2. Yaq. 3. 257.-4-7. Yaq. 2, 351.— 
6.8.9. Yaq. 2, 533.— 9.13. BakrI, 336.-10-12. La’ali, 222.— 
18.14. Azmina, 2, 240.-15.16. Jim, 114A— 18.19. Ma., 
fol. 146'’.— 1. LA. 19, 148 ; TA. 10, 193 ; Bakri, 799.— 
2. Asas, 2, 296.-6. Asas, 2, 426.-9. LA. 2, 377 ; 10, 98 ; 
TA. 6, 435 ; MuMi. 12, 49.-10. LA. 6, 340 ; 9, 370 ; TA. 5, 
279 ; Jauh. 1, 379 ; Fa’iq, 1, 322.-13. Yaq. 3, 751.— 16. 
TA. 5, 414 ; EuMx. 256.— 17. Asas, 2, 423. Wdfir. 




i ^ 






USl U ^ ' 


sli'i iai^Si VI 

I i o I * ^ 
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1^1 d 'V-i- Str r 

v 1 L, Jljl V 5 

p 'cu:1.5u= u ‘iid s 

V U 'jo 5 

^iga^ Cj^S d* U i, ! 0 

j>. ■$: 

/ ; / 0 1 e 1 ^0 ^ 

L!Ja ^-" JSj-i' l« 1 


♦♦ vi ^ ♦♦* 1 ^ 5.1 

^ t« ^ 0 ^ ^ 

,> Ia) I 

L-i J| 1— A 

; ^ > ip'^* 

A) Ji 1 1 

SSS > 

. ** . , 

> < 1 *|A i 0 - ... 

'H ^Z-y' "'■* 

p^' t!r«^x *M . 

l—^P »A.*t.j jJ L-^j ^*- 1 ^ \ . 

j LgJ 

l^l ^ \ \ 




Igi JLi*Jl 

Idsj) jldi ^ 0 ^sj \'^ 



5j Irl? ci 

"'V / *’'" 0 . 

uX.^ lAi \ 0 

V ** 

, ,, . . 

( 3 ^“^ — J«^3 iS^ ^ 


*jl) j\ j>_r 


5i5 
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UAC 'c,T\ Ulil 

^Z.A 4jb jl ^_yj.c jblJl 7... 

^^lyi 4j ^j il^bVi 4, ^.aL:;-}! S-b.il Ilii Ulsl 


XX'V. 1. Bakri,^ . 2. Yaq. X^\; La’ali, )jb::s,.S— 4 . Yaq. 

Yaq. 2, 533, ^ jl yU^ lj| ; Yaq. 

^ ST ^ ^ 

2, 351, pS-U-jl ; UAj- I following Yaq. 5, 163 ; Asas reads the 

!>■ \ ^ 1 ^ * Si- 

verse 4] O) I Jxill O*/ ^A JljT U i] !.- 

7. a according to 'VVustenfeld’s emendation, 6, 163 ; Yaq. 

^kAll.— 10. TA. Iaa^AS; Fa’iq, 

^j.— 13. Bakri, ^jjU ; Azmina, jjjU Aa9 

"1 b ’ 

jU.,c.— 16. TA., Jim, J Jl— 19. Ma. S - 


XXVII 

Yaq. 1, 236 ; Asnam, 29. Wdjir. 


jU| ^ oI*Ia..4 ‘KU U \ 


1 Possibly belonging to the poem Muttt. 75 sqq. 
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XXVII 

2J. MSh., foL 47^.— 7.8. Ag^. 16, 87; Sib. Der. 1, 189; 
Olinder, 49 ; MFO. 1, 288. — 1 . Balm, 180. — 4. Bakri, 234. — 

5. TA. 6, 14L—6. Jim, 66^.— 7. LA. 11, 30 ; TA. 6, 124.— 

9, LA. 11, 271 ; TA. 6, 266 ; Asas, 2, 499 ; Jauh. 2, 499 ; 
Fa’iq, 2, 303. Kamil. 

CjtF' (S$ \ 

bj.c* J' ji l^i Vl V 


^ ^ wy ^ t 


.Ul A 


^ '^1-1 
Ml ^ 


U UJ VI Li'= 


f .f .f 


>-jil SjAsc) jL^ILs 1 


<w> y c? j-ti. ® 


^ 9 . ^ ' f 9. ,0 

/ . .. ® I ^ L ♦ 'i£t ^ V-. ^ 

I z^..*.** J? ^^^'^ '***'*"’**^ III 


5:u 35 jW 


^ ^ _,*—)* JLj I ^ 

xji JAI ^IJ 3^1 yil J Li V. 




(t’ S W lTj^ J ^ y y ' c^-i4 ^ 
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XXVII. 7. Agh., LA., TA. JlS ; Sib.Der. ^L*l ; LA, TA , 
Sib. Der. ; LA. Olinder, 8. A^. . _ ^ 

Lijlr ; Sib. Der. V . . . o jl/p- 


XXVIII 

I- 8. Yaq. 4, 895. 1.8. Yaq. 2, 724. — 4.5. Muhibbi, 295. 

7-10. Mil., fol. 146'^f.— 3. LA. 2, 305; TA. 1, 509 ; Yaq. 

2, 260.724 ; Bakri, 848. — 4. Howell, 1, 298.-6. LA. 7, 318 • 
TA. 4, 105.— 7. LA. 11, 41 ; TA. 6, 132 ; Yaq. 3, 289. ’Basil 

*— An) Jjllll ^1 1 

CiA^fr (j U y 

UJ (i 'LiU-Ls \x$e^ 


> / > 


ut 


' * y I p ^ ♦ *tt 

4.^13 \^y •AJl 

ifir ^ P ^ t> % 

"oLkii j yf\X\ Vj 
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/ ^ e 




jfL.' a.} i 


sss* . ^ 




, 1)1 sUc rj^j 3 ru 


^11 -<3.a. 1] } ^ 1 kAC* I 


9 J > ^ «, , w- , , , , 

p.5o ia5.j»- ^ ji^Jl ^ 


/ • 


4^‘ 


4*«i 5^ Li^ ^ J'A) ^^-1*1 >1 ^ 

o 0* 0 ^ 0 e/i 

cj^ cr,l®' ^■fr’ CSV 

IjA^J Aid ijL ^SCl* cIi^L 


o’lrtj u- ^ 
t 

/ 4 ^ -x*.wma) y * 




XXVIII. 2. following Yaq. 5, 484, against 

of the text ; ibid, jl;^ instead of — 3. TA. — 

gc. . , 

4. Muhibbi, l$Ji\jl~\ V ).— 7. Yaq. 3, 289, i! ; id., 


5, 269, records tbe reading _jl for il. 

XXIX 

9,10. ‘Aini, 2, 272 ; Miz. 4, 316 ; Alusi, 3, 16.~1. Khiz. 4, 
316.— 2. LA. 12, 72 ; TA. 6, 410.— 3. LA. 9, 340 ; 12, 259 ; 
TA. 5, 262 ; 7, 88 ; Jauh. 1, 573.-4. Asas, 2, 237.535 ; 
M^., fol. 91"^ ; Anb. 39 (anon.).— 6. Bakri, 842. — 6. Anb. 
293, 10.— 7. LA. 11, 410 ; 17, 124 ; Janb. 2, 85 ; Lane, 1126 ; 
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MuHi. 13, 129 ; Jim, 114^; 4, 316 ; Hay. 1, m ; 

MIG. 1, 289, n. 1.— 8. laiz. 4, 316.— 9. Sib. Jahn. i, 2.29l’ 
n. 1.— 10. Kbiz. 4, 315.318 ; Sib. Der. 1, 250 ; Howell, 2, 408.— 
11. LA. 3, 249 ; Jaub. 1, 172 ; MFO. 1, 289, n. 2.— 12. Far,, 
fol. 96’^. Wdjir. 




JiSi 


0 

li»5l p.5d.Jl 1 

,v jT;v V 

W - H- * 

t3ls 1^ ijc^" 

. .^y'^ y' ^ 

ui cjI^\ 'oi-i A 

, 5 V <Jl.*_ii As L-*.i *1—21*3 


(3 (5_r“^-5 jAi_ Jl ^ 

3^— A (3 l_J-*2_) U *l_i) p_i!"j5 L)l 
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( 314 ^ — *— >6 — ^ t — 4 ^ — ' — ^ Ct ^‘ 

XXIX. 1. Khiz. Jc-.~4. Asas, 2, 535, ; Asas, 2, 237, 

reads the verse 

cAjl cI1)IpAa-.< 4 *i)'^l>- l^l^l 

Anb. has a as text and b as Asas, 2, 237. — 6. Aiib. has in 

^ (JU 

addition the reading ^Li^- — '?• Lane, [3 ; Hay., 

0 p 

Lane, J V. — 9. Khiz. ii[.$ ; AlusI, ilj. 

XXX 

A^. 16, 98 ; MFO. 1, 285, a. 5. Uajaz. 


Su3 ^-A. j^rii'ojs i| u N 
> cri 5 J V 


:A.i 


l«lil ^--9 r 


XXXI 

‘Ami, 3, 660 ; Howell, 1, 1628. ’fawil. 


A Isis lit \ 


UIT-J- 


jjjii Lil j 

XXXI. 1. 'Aim, too, presents the reading ^ \^\ instead of 

AW'- 
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XXXII 1 


TA. 7, 203. Kamil. 


(JL*® i O';’. Aii 4.*) j 

XXXII. 1. TA. As :>; JUi. 


XXXIII 

3.4. DM. 1, 139.— 1. MSh., toI. 1, fol. 344.-2. LA. 4, 364 ; 
12, 87 ; TA. 6, 419.-5. Asas, 2, 149. Wafir. 


J^j.1 l_g)L»j \ 

y' ^ * * '■ 

4) [j\XS3 (3 (Sy 


'jiyji aikt 

© $ 

J 

1>''JL dlJiy.. ;;,.k-!o r 

0 

JU ^.j.c. a^_:-:lLJ 

.^0 

C>> dl/i: p isi i 



* ^ ' 

JL^ <0 

iO 

UA ilAV > . 

*y' 



XXXIV 

Tqd, 1, 319 sq. 

Basit 



^ V> y 


^^JwOs^a) ^C4 <A11 1 

> 1 ^ 1 > 

^ \jy]\ L.S y^XSC" V 

^ Yaq. 1, 121> ascribes the verse to Ku^iayyir ‘Azza and it appears 
in Perms’ edition of Ku&ayyir’s poems as 118, 2. 
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XXXV 


MuMit. 73. Rajaz. 


U- li i'UIJ ’^\} V 


XXXVI 

Mudahat, foL 37^. TawiL 




AZji ^^5 

* \ssS 

U>.A LVi 

(I x- 0 ^ , "fi 0 } 

Ujr")3 bi 6^ 

XXXVI. The reading of these two verses is highly problem- 
aticai as the manuscript shows no diacritical marks. For the 

emendation of \ a ^^ and I am indebted to Professor 


Krenkow. 


XXXVII 


1. LA. 1, 334 ; TA. 1, 229.-2. LA. 1, 344. TawU, 
p JLI j P <wJ Lj 'V 1 Aii- S 


^ Verse 2 is also ascribed to al-Miitalammis. Cf. Vollers’ edition, 38, 3. 
JEAS. OCTOBER 1939. 38 
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XXXVIII 


Shar. 2, 98. Wajir. 


c.*;'La \ 

XXXIX V 

LA. 15, 79.259 ; TA. 8, 282.379 ; Anb. 802 ; BakrI, 315; 
MSh., fol. ; MFO. 1, 297. Miitaqarib. 

ui_« VI ,iu ;AL'r V:> /Ai "j.. uA, Cu > 

XXXIX. LA., TA. xTV; Anb. ULs- 


Yaq. 3, 113. TawtL 




AA.n^>- 


1.2. MM. 180 ; MFO. 1, 295, n. 4.— 3. LA. 17, 403 ; TA. 
9, 395 ; MFO. 1, 296. Wdfir, 


I l) ^o^A^Ai I \ 


I V 9 ^ I ex' 0^ I 

A Uj ^A j 




^ This verse represents the conclusion of the poem Mul^t. 69 sqq. 

^ This verse is also ascribed to Dhu’r-Rumma. Cf. Macartney’s edition, 
78, 46, where another reading has been adopted. (K.) 
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Uii!i 

0.1.9 1 ^ 

XLI. 3. Of. iii, 5. 

XLII 

'Iqd, 1, 105 sq., 243 ; Mustatraf, 1, 153. Wdjir. 

ijrh ci ^:r 

G/'j5 ii-L :,) i>5 


'W 0 1 

^-1 


/ /J“^j j, 

UJf^ ^ ^ 

XLII. 2. ‘Iqd, 1, 243, oi"— 3- ‘Iqd, Jji-. 


XLIII 



‘Iqd, 1, 388 sq. 

Taw'll, 


^ M* ^ 1 5" 1 

x' 

, ^ * 

1 •A.A.^xW.) 

♦♦ »• ■ 

•*'^1 *** ^ 

4cLwi N 

*®*" '.x^ ■ s»’^ ' ' 

> « /* 


a)UI3 

Cl*-?-'* cr;-®" ^ 

sw x-* ■ ... ■ . ' 


U 


oIp J^L f^jSgC)* 15^ jU r 


XLIII. 1. ‘Iqd, 

a.JL. 



XLIV 

MSh., fol. 106’^. Tawil. 


JX!! 'SJkii 
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Early References to Music in the 
Western Sudan 

By HENRT GEORGE FARMER 
(PLATE XI) 

“ Tiie inliabitants . . * spend a great part of the night in singing and 
dancing through all the streets of the city.” 

Leo Afbicanijs (fifteenth century). 

A GLANCE at tiie recently published Native 

Music : An Annotated Bibliography (London, 1936), will 
reveal the fact that early references to the music of negro 
and negroid peoples are rare. Indeed, in this very useful 
bibliography no work earlier than the seventeenth century 
is quoted. The truth is that many early references have been 
neglected.^ It may be admitted that these neglected references 
occur in Arabic works, but most of these have been translated 
into European languages, so that they are available to the 
general musicographer. 

In one region in particular, the Western Sudan, the omissions 
are flagrant because of the cultural importance of this territory. 
Owing to the influence of Islam, the Western Sudan, often 
called the land of the Sun^ai, possessed a culture far in 
advance of neighbouring negro regions. Indeed the testimony 
of Al-Bakri (d. 1094), Al-Idrisi (d. 1164), Al-^Umari (d. 1348), 
Ibn Battuta (d. 1352), Ibn Khaldun (d. 1406), and Leo 
Africanus (late fifteenth century), show quite clearly that 
the Western Sudan was holding aloft a torch of cultural 
light to negro peoples in what was otherwise a ''Dark 
Continent 

^ The author, D. H. Varley, appears to be unacquainted with my con- 
tributions to the JUmyclopasdia of Islam and Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society f especially an article in the latter entitled A North African Folk 
Instrument ” {JRAS., 1928), and reprinted in my Studies in Oriental 
Musical Instruments, ser. i (1931). An earlier article on the subject, from 
my pen, appeared in the Musical Standard (November, 1924), entitled 
“ The Arab Influence on Music in the Western Soudan,’’ 
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■ §1 

One of the founders of the Sun^ai people is claimed to 
have constructed, or perhaps invented, a tambourine (duff)} 
whilst the geographer Al-BakrI (d. 1094) says that the name 
of the famous Sun^ai town Gau-gau or Ga’u was of onomoto- 
poetic origin, it being due to the fact that the drums of the 
people of this town made this sound.^ This same writer 
informs us that when the ruler of Gau-gau sat at table the 
drum (tabl) was sounded.® He also records that audience 
with the Sun^ai ruler at Ghana was announced by the 
sound of drum (tabl), the particular instrument being called 
the dabdaba^ at the sound of which the whole world 
assembled The unpointed text of Qiiatremere has 

for this latter instrument, which De Slane turns into 
(daba).^ It is highly probable, however, that (dabdah) 
or (dabdaba) is intended. This is the name of a 

drum of the negroes mentioned by al-Shaqundi, Ibn Khaldun, 
and by several modern writers.® 

Al-Shaqundi (d. 1231), the oft quoted historian of the 
Arabs of Spain, tells us that Seville was famed as a centre 
for the manufacture of instruments of music, and it would 
appear that it had an export trade, supplying even the 
Sudan with such instruments as the recorder (yard')^ the 
large horn (abu qunm), and the drum (dabdaba)} 

^ Ta^riMh al-fatta^ (Publtcaiions de V Scale des Langiies Orientaks 
VivanteSj ser. v, voL 9, Paris, 1913), p. 30. Wrongly called a tambour by 
the translator. 

^ Notices et Eztraits, xii, 656. 

® Jbid., loc. cit. 

^ Ibid., xii, 644. 

® Kitdh al-masaXih, Algiers, 1867, See translation in Journal AsiatiquCj 
ser. Y, tome 13, p. 508. 

® One of these, G. E. Lyon, Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa . . ., 
London, 1820, p. 234, calls the instrument the dubdaba although his Arabic 
text has LiaJd. 

^ Analectes sur Vhistoire at la Utiirature des Arabes dNspagm, Leyden, 
1855-1861, ii, p. 143. 
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Al-Sbaqundf s work has not been spared the hand of time, 
but it is quoted freely by Al-Maqqari (d. 1632), whose Nafh 
al-fib has been partly tra^islated by Pasciial de Gayangos 
under the title of The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties 
in Spain (London, 1840-3). In this latter work, the first 
named instrument, the recorder, is named the bardf but the 
authoritative text of Dozy and his assessors has yard\^ 
which is, obviously, the correct form, although yard (without 
the ‘ain) appears to have had acceptance in the West.® 

Dr. Curt Sachs, the author of the Reallexikon der M^mlc- 
instrumente (Berlin, 1913), says that the ahil qiirun was 
“ eine altarabische Trommel but there is not the slightest 
authority for this statement. The words mean literally 
the “ father of horns ”, and such a typical Arabic expression 
inmiediately suggests a huge horn of elephant’s tusk, such 
as has been used by the people of the Western Sudan for 
centuries. 

In the fourteenth century, Ibn Fadlallah al-^Umari (d. 1348) 
speaks of the royal entourage of the ruler of Malli being 
preceded by drums {tahl), pandores (gumbrl), and horns 
(buq) ® very artistically made of animal horns. Like Al-Bakri, 
this author tells us that the drum heralded the royal audience.® 

The same century took the intrepid Arab traveller Ibn 
Battuta to North Africa. He journeyed first of all to the 
Eastern Sudan from Aden, visiting its chief town, Maqda^aw. 
Here he saw a royal procession headed by a military band of 
drums (tabl), horns (buq), and trumpets (nafir). At the 
sultan’s palace he listened to the royal military band (tabl 
Midna), the bandsmen of which played on the instruments 

i Op, dt., i, 59, 366. 

® Analectes, as dted. 

® Vocabulista in Ambico, ed. C, Schiaparelli, Florence, 1871, pp. 216, 392, 

* Eeallexikon der Ilusikinstrumente, p. 2, sub abu karun 
® The singular is used for the instruments rather than confuse non- 
Orientalists with the dual or plural forms. 

® Masdlik al-absdr, by Ibn Fadlallah ai-‘Umari, translated into French 
by Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Paris, 1927, pp. 66, 69. 

■ 
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mentioned above with the addition of oboes or reed-pipes 
{stima/y). During the performance of this band ‘'nobody 
stirred or moved ’'d The custom of observing silence during 
the plajdng of the nmiba or military band suite de fieces 
was doubtless borrowed from Egypt.^ 

Whether the surndy mentioned above was an oboe or a 
reed-pipe is not easy to determine. As explained more than 
once in these pages, ^ the oboe has a conical tube whilst that 
of the reed-pipe is cylindrical, an important acoustical 
diiference which cannot be discussed here. The surmy 
ill the Hear and Mddle East has ever been an oboe. Ibn 
Battuta himself, in describing the military band of the 
llliaii Abu Sa'id (d. 1355) at Bagdad, says that it included 
the swnmf among the instruments, and he explains that it 
was similar to the instrument known in the Ma^rib as the 
^aita.^ Unfortunately, this identification is of little value 
since the term ghaita is applied in the Ma^rib indifferently 
to both the oboe and reed-pipe. At the same time it seems 
Mgbly probable that the surmy which Ibn Battuta heard 
at Maqda^aw vras a reed-pipe. 

In 1352-3 Ibn Battuta travelled, via Morocco, to the 
Western Sudan, visiting Malli, the capital of the Mandingo 
empire, as well as Timbuktu and other towns. At Malli he 
heard the military band of the sultan, Sulaiman Kaita, which 
consisted of drums and horns. The military chiefs also had 
this music, the horns being made of the tusks of elephants. 

The author also gives some information about the chamber 
music which he heard at Malli. When the sultan gave 
audience he was attended by singers {mughmnun) who 
accompanied themselves on pandores (gmilbrl) which were 

^ Voyages d^lbn BatoutaTi, Paris, 1853-8, ii, 108. 

® See my article “ Tabl Khana ” in tbe Emyclopa^dia of Islanriy Suppl 
vol„ p. 217. 

® JRAS.t 1936, p. 24. Strictly speaking a reed-pipe is a wind instrument 
played by means of a reed, but I have defined the instrument with a 
cylindrical bore a reed-pipe and that with a conical bore an oboe. 

* Voyages, ii, 126. 
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ornamented with gold and silver.^ Another instrument which 
he saw was made of reeds (qasab) and gourds (qara^), and was 
played by means of a beating rod (sattd'a).^ Such an instrument 
could very well be identified as the xylophone, called by the 
Mandingo people the bala or bahh,^ although if we may 

suppose that qasab is a copyist’s error for qudub 
meaning bars of wood ”, the description would be clearer. 
On the other hand, the instrument described may be the 
rabdb or viol, because the passage may refer to a gut string 
(qt^sb) and a gourd (g'a/) played with a bow {sattd'a), the 
latter term, like midrdh, being used, possibly, for any imple- 
ment which made the string of a musical instrument sound. 
There would be nothing incongruous in Ibn Battuta’s ‘^gut 
and gourd” definition of the mbab or viol, since the old 
English traveller Thomas Shaw calls it the ” bladder and 
string 

Under the Sun^ai rulers instruments were in demand for 
almost every phase of social life. We read of the drum {tabl) 
being used by a messenger in making announcements under 
the great Sunghai ruler Shi 'AJi (1468-1492),^ whilst under 
his successor, Muhammad Tura (1493-1528), it is mentioned 
as a means of assembling troops.® During this period the 
instruments of the people were the tambourine (dwjf) and 
the flute or reed-pipe {mizmdr),^ About the year 1500-1, 
the cavalry of the Sun^ai adopted a large horn called 
The next ruler, the ashia Musa (1528-1531) employed a 

^ Voyages^ iv, 403-6. The translators give the singular as gunbafd,^ but 
see my Studies in Oriental Musical Instruments^ i, 39 seq. 

^ The translators read satWa as a plural. In the eleventh century 
Glossarium Latino- Arabicum (Berlin, 1900), 8atta'‘a equates with plectrum, 
Cf. Archives Marocaines^ viii, 189. 

® Curt Sachs, as cited, and Anthropos^ i, 689. 

^ Pinherton^s Fo«/agfe5 (1808-1814), xv, 643. 
j ® Ta'rfM al-fattashi 49. . 

i ® Ibid., 54-6. 

The translator writes tambour, 

® TairiMb al-fatta^f 66. 

: » Ibid., 70. 
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Royal Singer’' who sang before the royal cavalcade 
probably a borrowing from the Arab custom, as described 
by Il:>n lOialdiin, where the mansfmd rode at the head of the 
contingents^- 

In the days of the asMa Muhammad Bunkan (1531-8) 
another horn called the fidicrif a was adopted. It had been 
invented by this askia, as was also a species of drum known 
as the (jahtamJa. Both of these instruments were popular 
with the people of Ga’u, but only the former was used at 
Agades.2 custom of having the music of tambourines 
{(hiff) during the royal travels appears to have been introduced 
by this ruler. At his court all sorts of instruments of music 
{(ilM ahtaixib] were in evidence as w^ell as singing-boys and 
singing-girls.^ 

Under askia Da’ud (1549-1583) we again read of tambourines 
during the royal travels,^ whilst under his successor, the 
asMa Al-Hajj (1583-6), we read of wind instrumentalists 
{zammdrun) at court, who would play either the flute or 
reed-pipe.® Mention is made of the royal drum {tabl al-sultdna) 
of askia Ishaq II (1588-1591) and of his fourteen female wind- 
instrumentalists {zdmirdt).^ 

In the year 1591 the sultan of Morocco conquered the 
greater part of the Western Sudan and a pasha was appointed 
governor. From this date we read but rarely of the music 
of the conquered people, but at the opening of the eighteenth 
century the military music of the Bambara people consisted 
of horns {buq) and tambonrines (duff), whilst a Bambara chief 
is shown to have large horns {buq akkahir) as tall as 
a man.'^ 

^ Notices et Extraits, xvii, 360. 

* Ta'rtJdt aLfattdsh, 84. 

® Ta'nJ^ al-suddn {Publications de Vacate des Langues Orientales Vivayites, 
ser. V, vols. 12, 13, Paris, 1898-1900), text, p. 87. 

^ Ta'nJ^ al-fattd,qi, 95. Wrongly called a tambour by the translator. 

Ibid., 120. 

« Ibid., 137, 153. 

’ Ta'riJ^ al-nisydn {PubL de VJ^cole des Langues Orientales Vivantes, 
ser. iv, vols. 19, 20, Paris, 1899-1901), text, p. 45. 
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§2 

Tlxese few references establish that the instruments known 
in the Western Sudan between the eleventh and sixteenth 
centimes were the pandore (gunbn, gufiibn), the recorder 
{yam'), the flute, oboe or/and reed-pipe {zamr, zammara, 
mizmdf, sumdy, ghaip.), the trumpet (kakaki, najlr'l), the 
horn (J)uq, bug al-hoMr, abu qurun, futurifa), the tambourine 
(duff), md. the drum (tabl, tahl al-sultdna, dabdaba, gabtanda). 
Another instrument described, but not named, was either 
the xylophone (bala, halah), or the viol 
It will be seen that most of the names of the instruments 
are Arabic, but we must remember that Arabic was the 
language in which the works quoted were written. In four 
instances only are non- Arabic names used for instruments, 
viz. gimbn or gumbn, kakaki, futurifa, and gabtanda, 

Gunbn, and its diminutive gumbn, may very well be the 
native pronunciation of the Axddoio tunbum» The word has 
assumed many phonetic shapes among the negroes of Northern 
and Central Africa, the most alien being that of the Wolof 
speech, in which it has become the chalam,^ The kakaki 
still survives with the Hausa and the Tibbu. It is a long, 
straight metal trumpet to-day. 

Of the futurifa and gahtanda we do not appear to have 
any trace to-day. The names may, of course, have been wrongly 
written by the scribes. Both graphically and phonetically, 
futurifa a.5 Jo is akin to the Soso burifa specimens of which 
may be seen in the Gewerbemuseum at Markneukirchen, 
Nos. 448, 449, 1039. In the language of the Fulbe there is 
a horn called the fufefufedji, as phoneticized by Sachs.^ 

^ It is more likely that the xylophone is intended. This instrument was 
not used by the Arabs and there is no special word for it in Arabic. For 
this reason Ibn Battuta was unable to give it a name. If it had been a 
viol it is highly probable that the author would have called it the rabab, 

^ I have devoted a chapter to the gunbn and gumhri in my Studies in 
Orimtal Musical Instruments, ser. i, pp. 39-49. 

^ Sachs, op, cit., p. 148. 
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Alice Werner registers a wind instrument named thefufuriya 
^ rnd futurifa may easily be a slip foi fufuriya. 

Most of the African borns are of the transverse type, i.e, the 
mouthpiece is at the side.^ The present writer possesses a 
beautifully carved specimen from Timbuktu,^ where the 
instrument is said to be called the 

The name gabtanda oXl3 may be an error for gonga' 
a drum used by the Tibbu.^ It is the Moroccan and 
Hausa ganga, the Tamaheq aganga, and the of the 

Togo* In Morocco it is a kettledrum,® but elsewhere it is a 
cylindrical drum. Its size is mentioned by G. F. Lyon, who 
says that the large drum of the Tibbu was the tabl used 
by the ^aiMis. Next in size was the gonga\ whilst the smallest 
was the dahdahaJ The drums which the present writer has 
seen from the Western Sudan are upright cyhndrical drums 
with one membrane over the upper aperture, the lower end 
being open. They stand on legs carved out of the cylinder 
itself.^ 

§3 

There is no mention of the harp, psaltery, bells, or castanets 
in any of these references. All of these instruments have 
been in use for a century at least in the Western Sudan 
and are common to the negro and negroid peoples of neigh- 
bouring territories. The absence of any reference to the harp 

Journal of the African Society^ xiii, pp. 102-3. 

^ For method of playing see Carl Engel, A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Musical Instruments in the South Kensington Museum, London, 1874, 
p. 153. 

3 Now on loan to the Museum of the Scottish National Academy of 
Music. 

* Carl Engel, loc. cit, 

® G. E. Lyon, op. cit., p. 234. Cf. also the Gaila gunguma, 

® G. Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, i, 745. 

’ Loc. cit. 

® See the example in Heinz Wieschhoff, De afrikanischen Trommeln, 
Stuttgart, 1933, tafel iv. No. 2, 
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is particularly noticeable because one species of this instrument, 
that with a vertical bridge, seems to be indigenous to the 
Mandingo people.^ 

In the specimens preserved in the various museums, ^ the 
sound-chest is a half gourd (Arabic qar^), hence, perhaps, the 
origin of the name kora which is given to this harp.^ It is 
the ekorro mentioned by Mungo Park (d. 1806) A Unfortunately 
in some museums,^ and in Curt Sachs’ Reallexikon der Musik- 
instrumente,^ this instrument is wrongly labelled a kasso, 
which is quite a different species of harp. | 

Neither is there any definite mention of the viol, although 
the instrument, as the rabdh, is frequently mentioned in the 
music of the Moroccan governors of the Western Sudan 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,’ Whether 
this rahdh was the familiar boat-shaped viol of the Moors, 
or the bowl-shaped viol called the ghugha in Morocco and 
gogo in the Western Sudan, we have no knowledge. It is 
the latter type which is used nowadays in the Western Sudan 
and it is delineated in Felix Dubois’ Timhmtoo the Mysterious, 

London, 1897.^ 

§4 

It was through the portals of the Western Sudan that 
some of the musical instruments of the Arabs and Moors 
passed into use among the negro and negroid peoples of the 
south. The tabella of Mungo Park, and the atahule of Sierra 
Leone are names which had their origin in the tahl of the 

^ Encyclopedic de la Musique, v, 3224. 

^ Musee du Conservatoire National de Musique de Paris, Nos. 812-14. 

Musee Instrumental du Conservatoire Royal de Musique de Bnixelles, 

No. 387. Musee Ethnographique de Geneve, Nos. X, 26, 28. 

® Encyclopedia de la musiqne, v, 3224. 

^ Finherion's Voyages, xvi, 878. 

® Paris and Brussels. 

« p. 204, 

^ Ta’nM al-nisydn, pp. 93, 164, 156 of text. 

® p. 274. It is, however, a poor folk instrument which is shown. 
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Arabs. The embuehi of tbe Congo and the bushe-hushe of 
the Hausa may also be verbal borrowings from the Arabic 
huq. The bum of the Gold Coast is evidently the bum or clarion 
of the Turkish corsairs. The algaita and gogo of the Hausa 
are obviously derived from the Algerian and Moroccan 
gJiaita and ghugha, although both of these instruments, or 
at least their names, may have come originally from Europe/ 
as did the lanmtoa (It trombetta, Span, trompeta) used 
in the military band of the Saklian Dynasty of 
Morocco.'^:' 

On the other hand, there would appear to be some evidence 
of Moorish indebtedness to the Western Sudan. We see the 
gonga*" of these parts being adopted in Morocco as the gmiga, 
’whilst the tambourine of the Sudanese ashias was to be found 
in the band of one of the Moroccan governors of the eighteenth 
century.^ 

One might hazard a suggestion that the modern musical 
term jazz may be of African origin, being derived from the 
Arabic jaz', and that it passed through the Western Sudan 
into the negro or negroid lands from whence the supply of 
slaves for America came. The banjo was obtained by America 
in very much the same way. It w'as the ba^iia of Senegambia 
w'hich, carried in mind by the slaves to America, was the 
parent of the banjo^ just as the sakasaka or rattle of the 
negroes of the West Indies carries the mark of its Arabo- 
African origin in the shaqshaq of the Arabs and Moors. In 
Arabic, the term for apocopation in both music and prosody 
is jaz\ and apocopation was one of the distinctive features 
of the early form of jazz which originated among the negro 
population of America. 

^ See my Facts for the Arabian Musical Influence^ pp. 142--4. 

2 Nuzhat al-Jiadi {Publ, deVlScole de Langues Orientales Vivantes)^ p. 117 
of text. 

® Ta'rikh aUnisydn, text, 93. Indeed the cylindrical single membrane 
drum of the darabuJcka class, called in Morocco the agwdl, may be of negro 
origin. It is mentioned, however, as early as Al-Shaqundi (d. 1231) among 
the instruments of the Moors of Spain. 
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§5 

The plate given herewith is taken from a manuscript in 
the British Museum, dated 1701 (Add. 5324, fol. 75). It shows 
excellent delineations of tliree African string instruiiients, 
a harp and two pandores, all of which, I believe, belong to 
the Western Sudan. Even if they do not all belong to this 
region they are still of sufScient interest to be given publicity, 
not only because of the precise measurements with which 
each instrument is accompanied but because they are probably 
the earliest examples of African musical instruments which 
have been delineated.^ 

The harp, the hora oi the Western Sudan, is different from 
the specimens in our museums where the sound-chest is 
a hemi-spherical gourd. In the example given herewith the 
sound-chest is a rectangular box of wood with a leather or 
parchment belly. This sound-chest is 10 inches in length, 
3f inches in width, and 4| inches in depth. The vertical 
bridge which supports eight strings is 3 inches in height. 
The total length of the instrument is 36 inches. 

The pandore, the gumbn (dim. of gunbn) of the Western 
Sudan, with a hemi-oval sound-chest, is 23-| inches in length, 
whilst the width of the sound-chest is inches. The pandore 
with the hemi-spherical sound-chest is 21|- inches in length, 
whilst the sound-chest is 5 inches in width. 

^ The earliest printed book containing delineations of African instruments 
of music is the Gabinetto armonico piena dHstromenti sonori indkatif e 
spiegati, Rome, 1722, by Filippo Bonanni. 
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The Jenks Collection of Syriac Manuscripts 
in the University Library, Cambridge 

Br A. E. GOODMAN 

FTIHB following article is based on a paper that was read 
to the Christian Orient Section of the Twentieth Congress 
of Orientalists in Brussels, September, 1938. 

In 1935, the University Library, Cambridge, acquired a 
number of Syriac Manuscripts which had been collected by 
the Eeverend David Jenks, M.A., S.S.M., formerly of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, for the most part between the years 
1892-9, during which period he was a member of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s Mission to the Assyrian Christians 
in Urmia, Persia. Jenks died in March, 1935, and in pursuance 
of a wish which he had expressed, his manuscripts, together 
with a considerable amount of his own notes and corre- 
spondence, were presented by the Society of the Sacred 
Mission to Pembroke College. The College decided, with 
the approval of the Society, to transfer the gift to the 
University Library, keeping one manuscript for itself as a 
souvenir of its alumnus.^ 

The manuscripts fall into two categories, the first consisting 
of manuscripts proper, ranging from the sixteenth to nineteenth 
centuries, and the second of modern transcripts, made for 
the most part during the last decade of the nineteenth century. 
The following descriptions, though in part abridged, are 
intended to provide a convenient summary of the contents 
of these manuscripts.^ 

^ A description of this MS. is given on p. 600. 

2 A more comprehensive catalogue may be consulted in the University 
Library ; see Byriac MSjS. (Jenks Collection), described by the Rev, A. JS, 
Goodman, University Library, Cambridge, 1937. 

.mAS, onTOTtiTiR mSft. 
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Or. 1292 

Lectionary from the Gospels for the Sundays, Festivals, etc. 
of the Year. 

Paper, about 12|m. hy 8-| in ; 124 leaves, much soiled 
(ff. 17&, 18a, and 1246 being in places illegible) ; 14 quires, 
signed with letters (the lettering passing from to 
of ten leaves, except ] which has now only two, 

OIa eight. A leaf is missing between ff, 109 and 110 ; f. 98 has 
been cut longitudinally in half, and f, 53 is badly mutilated ; 
two columns, 20 lines. Written in Estrangelo by Zechariah 
(f. 1086), and dated Shebat 2, A. Gr. 1875 = 2nd February, 
A.D. 1664.^ Watermark, an anchor within a circle surmounted 
by a star,^ No binding remains.^ 

The lection for Good Friday (f. 67a) is as follows : S. Matt, 
xxvii, 1-43 ; S. Luke xxiii, 39-43 ; S. Mark xv, 33-38 ; 
S. John xix, 34-35a ; S. Matt, xxvii, 61-61. 


Or. 1293 

Lectionary from the Gospels for the Sundays, Festivals, etc., 
of the Year, according to the use of the Church of Mosul. 

Thick, coarse Oriental paper without watermark, Ilf in, 
by 7f in. ; 112 leaves and 3 binder's leaves of modern paper 
at the beginning and end ; 12 quires, signed with letters, of 
10 leaves, except ] of 8 and JZHjk of 4 ; two columns, 22 lines. 
Written in a Nestorian hand by Osha'na of Hanere at Arqe 
on Friday, 3rd Tammuz, A. Gr. 1977 = 3rd July, 1666.^ 
Binding, leather on wooden boards. 

^ See R. Schram, Kalendanografliische und Ghronologische Tafeln, 
Leipzig, 1908. I have computed the Julian era here and elsewhere. 

2 An Italian mark of the early sixteenth century. See C. M. Briquet, 
Les Filigranes, Dictionnaire Historique des Marques du fabler des leur 
apparition vers 1282 jmquten 1600, Paris, 1907, vol. i, pp. 345 ff. 

® This and some of the other MSS. are now being rebound. 

^ According to Schram, op. cit., this would have been Tuesday. 
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The following lections deserve notice : — 

“ When SS. Peter and Paul and the Evangelists are com- 
memorated on the same Friday’’ (1 166), S. Matt, x, 1~4 ; 
xvi, 136-19 ; x, 56-15. Then follows a combination of S. Mark 
vi, 12, 13, and xvi, 20, 


• 0001 ]||»o ^aaoAjj oip]o oooi onajo 

♦ 0001 ^CdISOO ]0Up ♦ I.M.JidiQa 0001 

]ZoZ|o (sic) "rAk)© looi ipk) 


S. Mark vi, 30, 31a ; S. John xxi, 15-25. 

The Eve of the Friday of the Passion, f . 58a. 

S. Matt, xxvi, 31-44 ; S. Luke xxii, 43~45a ; S. Matt, 
xxvi, 45-75. 

The Friday of the Passion, f. 60a. 

S. Luke xxii, 63-xxiii, 12.; S. Matt, xxvii, 3-10, 19 ; 
S. Luke xxiii, 13-23 ; S. Matt, xxvii, 24, 25 ; S. Luke 
xxiii, 24, 25 ; S. John xix, 166, 17 ; S. Luke xxiii, 26-45 ; 
S. Matt, xxvii, 516-54 ; S. John xix, 23-42. 

S. Matt, xxvii, 606 (with verbs in the plural), 

lioao AjlIOj ♦ UiZ ^ Q^nsDo ♦ ]A£:)i q\^o 

alilo 


S. Luke xxiii, 54-56. 

On f. 1116 is a note in Syriac by a later hand, stating 
that the Sanctuary of Mar Paule was renovated, A. Gr. 2014 
(== A.D. 1702-3) by the inhabitants of the village of Harghil. 


Or. 1294 


Hudhm or Services for the Sundays, Festivals, and 
ferial days of the year. 

Paper, about 17|- in. by llj in. ; 124 lines, two columns, 
33 lines to a page. The MS. is, in a very damaged condition ; 
of quires ] to three leaves only remain, .jQk) is missing, of 
there are only mutilated fragments. There remain 13 quires 
signed with letters, commencing with (f. 4a) and passing 
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ciirioiisly from yk) to K 111-121 being a later 

supply. The leaves are imicli stained and their margins 
mutilated. Written in a Nestorian hand by the priest Joseph, 
partly in Alqosh , and partly in the Monastery of Mar Hormizd ; 
dated Saturday, Latter Teshri 6, A. Gr. 2048 (= 6th November, 
A.D. 1736), and '' of the Ascension of Christ, Our Lord and 
God ’b 1706. Binding, thick wooden boards, no doubt originally 
covered with leather. Watermark, sun with eight raysd 

Dating from the Ascension is rare in Syriac MSS., but not 
unique here. It is noteworthy that the year of the Ascension 
is reckoned as being a.d. 30 ; the same is the case in Cambr, 
Add. 1988 (f. 167a), ^ Mosul 65, Pontifical.^ According to 
the colophon in Diarbekir 59 the year of the Ascension 
would be A.B. 31.^ 

Or. 1295 

•fiOauScoj The 'Onydthd of KJmms bar KarddM,^ 

Paper, about 12 in. by 8J in, ; 138 leaves ; 15 quires, 

signed with letters, mostly of 10 leaves ( ] has 6, .0 7, ^13, 
fA 9, au 3). The leaves, particularly at the beginning of the 
book, are much soiled and damaged. P. 65 is missing save 
for one corner, and a leaf is missing between ff. 133 and 134 ; 
one or more leaves are wanting at the end of the book. One 
column, 25 lines. Written in a Nestorian hand at Gazarta 
Zabhdaita, and dated Saturday, Latter Kanun 24, A. Gr. 
1996 == 24th January, a.b. 1685. Watermark, 3 crescents 
in horizontal line. F. la contains the note : '' Duplicate 

^ Briquet, op. cit., vol. iv, pp. 685 ff. 

^ W. Wright, Catalogue of Syriac MSS. in Univ. of Cambridge, Cambridge, 
1901. 

® Notice sur les 3ISS., syriaques conserves dans la bibl. du patriarcat 
chaldeen de 3£ossoul, Revue des bibliotheques, Oct.-Dec., 1907. 

* This MS., described by Addo Scher iii the Journal Asiatique, Ser, x, 
t. 10, is now in Mosul. (See J. M. Voste, O.P., Notes sur les Manuscrits 
Syriaques, de Diarbehr et autres localites d'Orient. Le Aluseon, t. 50, 1937, 
pp. 348-393). I am indebted to Fr, J. M. Voste, O.P., for this information 
and for other valuable assistance in the compilation of this catalogue, 

^ This MS. closely resembles Cambridge Add. 1991. 
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Mission Library, Oroomiah 37.” ^ Binding, leather on wood 
boards, much damaged. 

Or. 1296 

]|iO| lAiJOl. The Wardd, containing a total of 150 hymns 
for the Festivals of the Church, composed by George Warda 
and others. 

Paper, about Ilf in. by 8 in. ; 303 leaves, of which ff, 1-18 
are a later supply ; 31 quires, signed with letters, of 10 leaves, 
except ^ which has now only 5, ^^9, and cu 8 ; two columns, 
25-6 lines. The corners of several leaves have been repaired 
and the text restored. Written in a Nestorian hand at Derband 
in Tergawer and dated Friday, Adar 16, A. Gr. 2060 = 
16th March, a.d. 1749.^ Watermark, 3 crescents in hori- 
zontal line. Binding, Oriental full leather. 

Or. 1297 

Psalter, according to the Nestorian use. 

Paper, 9J in. by 6| in, ; 187 leaves ; 19 quires, signed 

with letters, of 10 leaves (except ], which has now only 7) ; 
there are leaves missing at the end and no colophon remains. 
One column, 19 lines ; written in a regular Nestorian hand, 
with points, possibly in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. There is abundant rubrication and ornamental 
designing in red and yellow. The book has been extensively 
repaired and rebound. Watermark, gervino. 

Or. 1298 

'JsiaojaD Kash kdl, or Services for the ferial days, according 
to the use of the Monastery of Mar Gabriel and Mar Abraham 
at Mosul. 

^ (?) The Library of the Museum Association of Oroomiah CoUege; 
This MS, does not correspond with Ho. 37 in Sarau and Shedd’s Catalogue 
(see footnote, p, 587). 

® According to Schram, op. cit., this would have been Thursday, 
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Paper, about 11| in. by 8| in. ; 134 leaves. Fourteen quires, 
signed with, letters, of 10 leaves, except ] which has 9, and 
^ which has no'w only 5 ; one column, 27 lines. Written in 
a Nestorian hand of the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. 
The copyist has made a number of errors, some of which 
are corrected. W'atermark, 3 crescents in horizontal line. 
Binding, Oriental full leather. 


Or. 1299 

Z^^Z Mercatum Mercatumnim, by Barhebraeus. 

Paper, 9 in. by 6-| in. ; 114 leaves ; 12 quires, signed Avith 
letters, of 10 leaves, except Xt of 8, and .jiiu of 6 ; 24 lines to 
a page. Written in a Nestorian hand of the late eighteenth 
or early nineteenth century. Watermark, 3 crescents in 
horizontal line. The binding is made up of alternate layers 
of canvas and paper. 

On f. 1116, the following note has been written by a later 
hand : — 

1 3 ^ tJL* c..>h-53*l 

\ Ay \ O 

5 ^^ 


“ This book is the property of the monastery, the monastery 
of the famous Mar Hormizd, the monastery of the Chaldaeans, 
and that was in the year 1831. . . . It is finished.’' 

The inexplicable ^ is no doubt carelessly written 

for cf. Neo Syriac February. 

Or. 1300 

The smaller metrical Grammar of Bar- 
hebraeus, with glosses and annotations, some of them, on the 
later supply of leaves, being in Arabic. F. 2a contains a 

^ So it appears to be. However, the “ m ” is no doubt merely an 
extravagant flourish at the end of the ta. 
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dedication in Syriac and English to David Jenks. Section 5, 
'' De Vocibns JEqnivocis,” is included in this MS. 

Paper, 8|- in. by 6 in. ; 113 leaves; 11 quires, signed 

with letters, mostly of 10 leaves (] and of 12, ] of 9, of 8). 
There is also a binder’s leaf at the beginning and end ; two 
columns, the text being always in the inside column ; 14 to 
16 lines in a page. The book has been extensively restored 
and ff. 22, 24, 25, 28, 29, 43, 44, 53, 64, 72, 81, 112, 113 
are a later supply. The original MS. was completed Sunday, 
Ah 10, A. Gr. 1996, and a.h. 1906 = 10th August, a.d. 1685.^ 
The book was restored and rebound by Abraham, son of 
Simeon of Alqosh, in the year a.d. 1886.^ 

The second group is that of modern transcripts, referred 
to already in this article. It was Jenks’ custom to have 
copies made of any manuscripts which he considered to be of 
importance either in Urmia or elsewhere. Many such transcripts 
were collected by the Church of England Mission Station 
at Urmia, but unfortunately the whole of this library was 
looted in 1917.^ The same fate befell the English Mission 
Library at Qudshanis and the Library of the American 
Presbyterian Mission at Urmia. ^ The originals from which 
four of Jenks’ transcripts were copied can be readily identified 
as belonging to the latter collection.® 

With one or two exceptions the calligraphy in these tran- 
scripts is of an exceedingly high standard. The aim of the 
scribe in each case has been to reproduce in its essential 

^ According to Schram, op. cit., tkis would be Moriday* 

® 3?r. Voste tells me tliat the writing of this scribe has served as a model 
for the Nestorian fount of the Dominican Press at Mosul. 

3 Canon E. N. Heazell telis me that some 100 to 150 Syriac MSS., chiefly 
modern copies, were lost. I have been unable to discover any catalogue of 
this collection. 

^ This collection, containing a total of 232 Syriac MSS., was made through 
the efforts of Dr. J. H. Shedd. See Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts in the 
library of the Museum Association of Oroomiah College, Oshana Sarau, 
and W. A, Shedd, Oroomiah, Persia, 1898. On the vicissitudes of other 
Syriac libraries in the Near East see J, M, Vost^, op. cit., pp. 345-351. 

» Or. 1312, Or. 1317, Or. 1320, Or. 1341. 
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details the manuscript before him. Whenever a lacuna is 
encountered a blank space is left^ save for the margins and 
pagination which are nsnally inserted. In this way it is intended 
that the reader may be enabled to calculate to the nearest 
line and fraction of a line how much has been omitted. Most 
of these transcripts were made expressly for Jenks as the 
colophons frequently testify. The name of the scribe and 
the name of the place where he wrote the manuscript are 
usually given, but it is a rare thing to find any reference 
to the original from which the copy was taken. However, 
as far as can be judged from internal evidence, these 
transcripts are trustworthy witnesses to many an older 
manuscript, trace of which has now disappeared. 

Or. 1301 

Hash K6l or Services for the ferial days. 

Paper, 13| in. by 8| in. ; 126 leaves in all, the pages 

(1-248) are numbered (the numeration passing from 118 to 
120) ; 13 quires, unsigned, generally of 10 leaves, one column, 
29 lines to a page. Written in a Nestorian hand by Johanan 
b. Badal at Gugtapa and dated a.d. 1885. Binding, buckram 
(modern). 

Or. 1302 

Office Book for Recluse Monks, 

Paper, 6| in. by 4| in. ; 203 leaves ; 21 quires, signed 

with letters, mostly of 10 leaves has 8, and ]d 4), and a 
binder’s leaf at beginning and end ; one column, 16 lines to 
a page. Written in a Nestorian hand by Abraham of Mar 
Be-’isho' at Mawana, and dated A. Gr. 2004 (== a.d. 
1892-3). Binding, half-calf (modern). 

(1) The Psalms and Anthems at Vespers, Compline and 
Nocturns, for the days of the week (f. 4a). 

(2) Homily by Mar Ephraim, on retiring to sleep, (f. 121a) 

beginning ; hmm ^ ^ .jDOl. 
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(3) Hymns for tlie Departed *|AjJia2s> (f. 122a). 

(4) The Order of reading the New Testament 

(f.l346). , , 

(5) The Order of going to the Martyrium |ma4 

(f. 139a). 

(6) The Order for replenishing the anointing oil 

AjlO o| (f. 143a). 

(7) Hymns for Martyrs ]>diQD> 116 (f. 148a). 

(8) Hymn by Elias of Nisibis, (f. 194a) beginning : ♦a® 

(thrice repeated). 

Or. 1303 

John B. Zo’bi’s collection of Grammatical Tracts.^ 

Paper, about 12|in. by 9|in.; 144 leaves; 14 quires, 

numbered with letters, of 10 leaves, and 4 extra leaves at 
beginning; one column, 28 lines. Written in a Nestorian 
hand by Abiqam b. Sabru at Urmia, dated Ab 12, A. Gr. 
2206 = A.D. 1895. Binding, Oriental full leather on wood 
boards. 

Or. 1304 

Liber de Union, e of Babhai the Elder.^ 

Paper, about 10 in. by 6| in. ; 290 leaves ; 29 quires, 

numbered with letters, of 10 leaves each ; one column, 
20 lines. Written in a Nestorian hand for Jenks by Joseph 
b. Elias at Urmia and dated Khaziran 10, A. Gr. 2207 == 
A.D. 1896. Binding, Oriental full leather. 

Or. 1305 

IkDOa 2A» lAjbOJiS) The Hexaemeron of Emmanuel 
b. Shabhare.® 

Paper, about 12| in. by 9| in. ; 172 leaves ; 17 quires, 

numbered with letters, of 10 leaves (except which has 4), 

^ Cf. Cambr. Add. 2013. 

® See Corpus Scriptorum Christiarhorum Orientaliumy Series secunda, 
tom, ixi. 

® The second discourse is wanting. Cf. Cambr. Add. 1994. 
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and 4 binder’s leaves at beginning and end; one column 
30 lines. Written in a Nestorian band by David b. ‘Abhd- 
’isbo^ at Urmia, and dated Ab 4, A. 6r. 2207 = a.d. 1896, 
Binding, Oriental Ml leather on boards. 

Or. 1306 

Causa Omnium Causarum, 

Paper, about 12x%in. by 8| in. ; 221 leaves ; 22 quires, 
signed with letters, of 10 leaves, and an extra leaf at the 
beginning; one column, 24 lines. Written in a Nestorian 
hand by Abraham, son of Simeon, at Alqosh and dated 
Tammuz 9, a.b. 1887. Binding, Oriental Ml leather. 

P. la contains a dedication in Syriac, followed by another 
in English, to Jenks. 

On f. 220a a name has been erased — ^possibly that of Pope 
Leo XIII. 

Or. 1307 

^OLAoncoli The Booh of Scholia of Theodore bar 

Khuni. 

Paper, about 12| in. by 9| in. ; 308 leaves ; 29 quires, 
signed with letters, of 10 leaves, and ^ of 12 ; 8 blank leaves 
at beginning and end; two columns, 30 lines in a page. 
Written in a Nestorian hand by Abiqam b. Sabru at Urmia 
for Jenks, and dated 2nd Adar, A. Gr. 2207 = a.d. 1896, 
Binding, Oriental full leather. 

Or. 1308 

(i) The Booh of the Pearl, by 'Abhd-’isho' 
bar Berikha (ff. 36~41a). 

(ii) IoAd ^oc5iLoj The Catalogue of Boohs, by 

the same, author (If. 43a-596), 

Paper, about 9| in, by 6 in. ; 140 leaves, of which the last 
81 are blank ; 14 quires, signed with letters ; one column, 
23 lines in a page. Written in a Nestorian hand by Abiqam 
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b. Sabru at IfJkio in Azerbaijan for Jenks during the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. Binding, Oriental full 
leather. 

Or. 1309 

(i) The welUjooven Weh,^ by John bar Zo’bi 
(ff. 46-161®). 

(ii) IpI iTuiQia Commentary on the Holy Eucharist,^ by the 
same author. 

Paper, about 10 in. by 6| in. ; 208 leaves ; 21 quires, 

signed with letters, of 10 leaves (except which has 8) ; 
20 lines in a page. Written in a Nestorian hand by Joseph 
bar Elias of Beisho^ at Eejapa and dated 16th Latter Kanun, 
A. Gr. 2209 = a.d. 1898. Binding, Oriental full leather. 

Or. 1310 

(i) ]AjsiQ»2j ]ioniaJ. Expositio Officiorum Ecclesise ^ (ff. 
76-134&). 

(ii) ]jaiQ Prayers for dissolute priests 

(f. 135a). 

(iii) A homily against heretics (f. 1366). 

l-aJUT) a*! Oisj*;!©]? by Sabhr-isho^ V 

Gatholicos, bar Meshihaya.^ 

Paper, about 12| in. by 9| in. ; 140 leaves ; 13 quires, 
signed with letters, of 10 leaves, with binders' leaves at 
beginning and end ; 30 lines in a page. Written in a 
Nestorian hand by David bar 'Abhd-'isho' of Urmia and 

^ A. Baumstark, GescMchte der syrische^i Literatur, p. 311. (See also 
Oi*. 1313,) Jenks has noted a large number of variant readings in this 
transcript under the following symbols : 116 ~ MS. 116 in the Library of 
the American Missionary College, Urmia (see Sarau and Shedd, op, cit.) ; 
156 = MS. 156 zdtdem ; 212 == MS. 212 ibidem ; MB = MS. belongiug to the 
Church of Mar Beisho*, containing also the S] Qg> . written in Uerband 
of Tergawer in the days of Mar Shem*5n Patr. of the East and of Mar 
Hananishii% Metr. of Rustaqa, by the priest Werda ; Q = Volume in the 
possession of Shamasha Qumbar of lyal, written in Derband ; TIC = an 
undated MS. of Tell Keif. 

2 A. Baumstark, op. cit., p. 311. 

® V. Corpus Scriptorum Ohristianorum OrierUalium, tom. xci, xcii. 

* A. Baumstark, op. cit., p. 306. 
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dated 26tli Nisan, A. Gr. 2207 =a.d. 1896. Binding, 
Oriental full leatiier on boards. 

Or. 1311 

T/ie Lexicon of Bar BahMl in Syriac and Arabic, 

Paper, 420 leaves, the first 270 measuring about 
21 in. by 13 in., the remainder 19|- in. by 12| in. ; 42 quires 
of 10 leaves, signed with letters ; two columns, 32 to 34 lines 
in a page ; written in Nestorian and Arabic by Abiqam bar 
Sabru at Be-isho^ and finished on the last day of the former 
Teshri, A.n. 1894. Unbound. 

There is an extra leaf containing a duplicate of f. 201a. 

Or. 1312 

]Zia^Z The Bazaar of Her aclides?- 

Paper, 12f in. by 9| in. ; 190 leaves, signed with letters ; 
19 quires of 10 leaves ; 2 columns, 28 lines to a page. Written 
in a Nestorian hand by Daniel, son of Saul, at Urmia for Jenks, 
and dated 22nd Ab, A. Gr. 2209 = a.b. 1898. Unbound. 
Blank spaces and pages have been left to correspond with 
the manuscript from which this copy was taken, ^ and notes 

^ This copy was used by Dr. J. F. Bethune-Baker in the preparation of 
his monograph, Nesiorius and Ms TeacMng, Cambridge, 1908, and was sent 
by him to the University Library as its rightful destination. A number of 
variant readings have been collected from it by P. Bedjan in his edition of 
the text of this work, Le Livre d^Heraclide, de JDa^nas, Paris 1910. See also 
O. R. Driver and L. Hodgson, Nestorius, the Bazaar of Beradeides, Oxford, 
1925, pp. ix-xii. 

^ That this transcript is a copy of Urmia MS. 147 (American Collection) 
is evident from the copyist’s note on f. 190a : “ I took this copy from a 
copy which was written by Osha‘na Saran in the year of Our Lord 1889 
which he took from another copy which was spoiled by the armies of Badr 
Khan Beg ” (see Sarau and Shedd, op. cit.). The following MSS. of this 
work are still extant : Strasbourg 4119 (v. Catalogue General des manuscrits 
des hibliotheques jpubliques de France. Dipartements, t. xlvii, Strasbourg). 
British Museum, Or. 9046 (v. Manuscript list of Accessions for 1922) British 
Museum, London). The latter MS. was acquired from Bishop Parry in 1922. 
It is dated a.d. 1906. I can find no trace of the existence either of Bedjan’s 
transcript or of the Patriarchal MS, from which all the modern copies are 
directly or indirectly derived. 
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have been added by the copyist to indicate that the MS. 
was defective in these places. 

Or. 1313 

(i) laiaoh The well-woven Web, by John bar 
Z5’bii (ff. 46-1986). 

(ii) A treatise against heretics (ff. 199^^-2196). 

{a) Against the Sabbatici (]lQjfc2)ASDj 

[Marg. o]] laAa# AjilaiooD who say that the 

Eucharist ought to be offered on Saturday and not Sunday 
(f. 202a). 

(6) The Ishniaehtes who say 5 How can 

I worship Jesus whom Mary bore ? (f. 2026). 

(c) On the distinction between |k>QiiD, and 
(f. 2046). 

(d) Those who confess one Nature and two Hypostases 
(f. 206a). 

(e) Against that w^hich is said, God suffered in the flesh 
and died in the flesh ” (f. 208a). 

(/) Against those who say," Did the holy Virgin bear God 
or did she bear man ’’ (f. 210a). 

(g) Against those who accuse iis of holding to the error 
of Quarternity []2aLaJi»aJDi (f. 212a). 

(h) Against those who falsely accuse us of acknowledging 
two Sons (f. 2136). 

Paper, about 8|- in. by 6| in. ; 225 leaves ; 23 quires, 

signed with letters, of 10 leaves (except and of 8, and 
^ of 9) ; 17 lines in a page. Written in a Nestorian hand, 
by Abraham at Alqosh, and dated 9th EM, A. Gr. 2211 = 
A.D. 1900. Unbound. The colophon states that the '' Well- 
woven Web ” was copied from three MSS., one of which, 
a very old one, had been written in Mansuria. 

^ See also Or. 1309, 

2 Y. R. Payne-Smith, Thesaurus Byriaous, col. 4049. 

® Payne-Smith, op. cit., col. 379S. 
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Or. 1314 

(i) T^.6 Chronological Treatise [.ainuop] of Smeon 
Slmnheldwl (ff. 35--1296). 

(ii) Selections from Theological Works — 

(а) From Dadisho' (f. 131a). y 

(б) From the Commentary of Isho'dad^ on Jeremiah 
(f. 145a). 

(c) A Memra of Narsai (f. 147a). 

{d) From the Scholia of Theodore bar Khuni (ff. KTa, 
149a). 

(e) From Eliya cnLk)p (ff*. 148a, 1496). 

Paper, about 9| in. by 6| in. ; 190 leaves ; 19 quires, 

signed with letters, of 10 leaves ; 21 lines in a page. Written 
in a Nestorian hand by Abiqam b. Sabru at Urmia and 
dated 12th of the Latter Teshri, A. Gr. 2209 = a.d. 1897. 
Unbound. 

Or. 1315 

The history of Joseph Busnaya, by Jolianan bar Kaldun. 

Paper, about OJ- in. by 7 in. ; 140 leaves ; 14 quires 

numbered from oi to (the first 4 quires are missing), of 
10 leaves each ; 21 lines to a page. Written in a Nestorian 
hand of the late nineteenth century. The colophon, f. 1406, 
states that the story wm written, A. Gr. 1911 = a.d. 1599/ 
1600. Unbound. 

Or. 1316 

The history of Bar-Tdta, 

Paper, about 8f in. by in. ; 98 leaves ; 10 quires, signed 
with letters, of 10 leaves (except ^ which has 8) ; 17 lines 
in a page. Written in a Nestorian hand by Abraham at 
Alqosh for Jenks and dated 28th of the Former Teshri, A. Gr. 
2211 = A.i>. 1899. Unbound. 

^ Bishop of Hed(li)atta (v. A. Baumstark, op. cit., p. 234). 
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Or. 1317 

Treatise on the Incarnation by Simeon the Persecuted 

Paper, about 12f in, by 10 in. ; 240 leaves ; 24 quires, 

signed with letters, of 10 leaves ; two columns, 27 lines in 
a page. Written in a Nestorian hand of the late nineteenth 
century. Unbound. Pages and spaces have been left blank 
to correspond with the original from which the copy was taken. 

Or. 1318 

(i) The Booh of the Cause of the Psalms of Blessed David ^ 
(ff. 46-1656). 

(ii) A Commentary on : the 1st Song of Moses, the Song 
of Elisha, the 2nd and 3rd Songs of Moses (if. 166a-159a). 

(iii) From the History of the World of Johanan bar Penkaye 
(ff. 161a-1766). 

(iv) From the Commentary of Theodorus Eabba on the 
Psalms (ff. 1766-2186). 

(v) A hymn by George Warda on S. Mary (f. 2186). 

(vi) From the Commentary of Johanan bar Penkaye on 
the Psalms. The text comes suddenly to an end in the middle 
of f. 2356, the remaining folios being blank. 

Paper, about 12| in. by 9-jV in. ; 238 leaves ; 24 quires, 

^ V. A. Baiimstark, op. cit., p. 210. This transcript shows every sign of 
having been copied from Urmia 32 (not 31 as in Baumstark). According 
to the catalogue of Sarau and Shedd the Urmia manuscript was between 
600 and 800 years old (i.e. it was written somewhere between a.d. 1100 
and A.D. 1300). A lacuna of eight leaves, noted by Sarau, is faithfully repro- 
duced in our manuscript. Another manuscript containing this work is 
Mingana 544 in the Seily Oak Collection (v. A. Mingana, Catalogue of 
Syriac Manuscripts in the Library of the Sdly Oak Colleges, Birmingham), 

® Other MSS. containing this work are : N.D. des Semences XXXV, 
XXXVI — 28 and 20 in Addai Scher’s Catalogue {Journal Asiatique, Ser. x, 
t. 7, 479-512], V. J. M. Voste, Catalogue de la Bibliotheque Syro-Chaldeene du 
Convent de Notre-Dame des Semences^ Borne, 1929 ,* Mosul 20 (Berne des 
bibliotheques, Oct., Deo., 1907) ; SeUy Oak 58 (v. A. Mingana, op. cit.). See 
also A. Baumstark, op. cit., p. 132. Our MS. commences with extracts from 
the Scholia of Theodore bar Khuni (f. 46), and the Expositio Officiorum 
Ecclesice (f. 66). On f. 126 begins the treatise by Abob Katraya common 
to aU the MSS. 
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signed with letters, of 10 leaves (except p of 8) ; 27 to 28 lines 
in a page. Written in a Nestorian hand of the late nineteenth 
century.: Unbound. 

Or. 1319 

A Catena Patmm, consisting of extracts from the Fathers 
of the Church in support of the Nestorian Christology. 

Modern foolscap paper; 112 leaves; 10 quires, signed 
with letters, mostly of 12 leaves (1 and oi have 10, ^ has 8) ; 
23 lines in a page. Written in a Nestorian hand of the late 
nineteenth century. Unbound. 

On f. la are two inscriptions in Syriac from which it appears 
that the MS. from which this copy was made was formerly 
the property of Sabhr-ishoh Metropolitan of Hisn~Kef 

and that in A. Gr. 1645 (= a.i). 1333-4) it was 
presented by Rabban Cyriacus, to whom it then belonged, to a 
subsequent owner. 

(i) From Sahdost of Tirhan, concerning the separation 
of the Easterns, and why they are called Nestorians (f. 16). 

(ii) From Emtatkius of Tirhan^ against those who claim that 
the Synod of the 318 ^ anathematized Nestorius (f. 18a). 

(iii) From Isaac of Nineveh against the appellation '' God- 
bearer ’’ and the belief in the One Hypostasis’" and the 

Natural Union ” (]AaJLjlD ]2qji^,-m) (f. 30a). 

(iv) From the same, against those who accept the Council 
of Chalcedon (f. 31a). 

(v) From the same, against those who say ''Bearer of 
God ”, and not " Mother of Christ ” (f. 326). 

(vi) From the same, against the Cyrillians who confess 
two natures and one hypostasis (f. 356). 

(vii) From Mar Michael Malpana.^ 

Against the "Hypostatic Union” and the '‘^Confusion” 

(]A!Lol>rs!ao) which Cyril preaches (f. 64a). 

^ The Council of Nicaea, at which, acc. to Athanasius, Ad Afros^ 2, 
31S bishops were present, 

2 Michael Bad(h)6qa, cf. f. 576 (v, Baumstark, op. cit., p. 129). 
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(viii) From the same, against the Julianists ^ (f. 56a). 

(ix) Anon., against those who confess one Nature and 
one Hypostasis (f. 576). 

(x) Concerning the ot/covojuta (IZojjfDjJk)) in Christ 
(f. 596). 

(xi) The twelve anathematisms of Cyril, refuted from the 
Fathers of the Church (f. 66a). 

The following are quoted : Eustathius of Antioch (if. 666, 
69a, 70a, 73a), Athanasius (if. 666, 69a, 70a, 706, 71a, 716, 
72a), Gregory Nazianzen (if. 666, 72a), John Chrysostom 
(if. 67a, 70a, 74a), Gregory of Nyssa (if. 68a, 736), Antiochus 
(f. 686), Basil (ff. 69a, 736), Ambrose (if. 696, 74a), Theophilus 
(f, 696), Arius (f. 71a), Clement of Rome (f. 73a), Cyril of 
Jerusalem (f. 736), Amphilocius of Iconiiim (ff. 686, 736), 
Damasus of Rome (f. 736), Flavian (ff. 71a, 74a), Gelasius of 
Caesarea (f. 74a), Epiphanius of Constantinople (f. 74a), 
Severian of Gabala (f. 74a). 

(xii) The Confession of Faith which the Bishops of Persia 
made in obedience to Kosroes (f. 76a). 

(xiii) Disputations which the Fathers made a part of the 
Faith (f. 796). 

(xiv) Against those who accuse us of acknowledging four 
Persons (f. 81a). 

(xv) Against those who accuse us of acknowledging two 
Sons (f. 82a). 

(xvi) Against those who say God suffered and died in 
the flesh (84a). 

(xvii) Questions which Kosroes asked of the Bishops 
(f.85a). 

(xviii) By Rabban Hnanisho^ the Recluse. Against those 

^ = I VouAtaworal, Julianists, the followers 

of Julian, Bishop of Halicarnassus (v. R. Payne-Smith, Thesaurus 
Syriacus, col. 1575). The interchange of ^ji and is a rarity in Syriac 
(v. sub Payne-Smith, col. 1910). It is quite common, however, 

to find in Talmud and Midrash. See S. Krauss, Lahnmdrter, Berlin, 

1899. s.v. 

JBAS. OOTOBEB 1939. 
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who profess the Umon of the Structui-e (^aooi, Uo. U • 
(f. 80a). f^a4j.AA)iin 

(xix) h rom the Ke^dhaia of Nestorius (f 90&) 2 
(XX) From Babhai the Great (f. 1046). 

(xxi) 1 he twelve anathematisras of Gjoril (f. 1066 ) 

(x.v-!i) The twelve anathematisras of Nestorius « (f l 08 a) 

a, Me„,r« oflta Eptai,„>gainstBlDal 

Or. 1320 

Fundatomm Monasteriorum, by Mar Isho'-denah.* 

90 J’ooks, about 9 in. by 7 in., of 54 and 

noi, 1 V = '™«en on the verso side only in 

po nted Nestonan, by Joseph of Beisho' for Jenlcs and dated 

thi colophon states 

wi-fti ^ manuscript which had been 

tten m Estrangelo, dated the 14th of the Latter Kanun, 

x^aI ^ inside of the first 

ume reads, “ Copied from American Library, Vol. 226.” ® 

Or. 1341 

.aZ;4Dj The History of the Blessed Virgin 

Mary. 

A manuscript book, 46 leaves, about 7f in. by 6 in. Written 
m pointed Nestorian by Joseph b. Elias at Urmia, and dated 
- n isan, a.d. 1899. The colophon also states that the 
py was taken from a manuscript which was written by 

A D Khaziran, A. Gr. 2124 = 

This manuscript, as Sarau’s Catalogue shows,® 

a TI,^' Pusey, vii, 52, 5. 

1 to q 1 . Nos. .*0, U, 

Nr. 205 Cod. Va/gyr”l79°f 104 ***®*’l'"®® contained in Fragment 

*v.J S Assetn^ R SeeP.Loofs,AWm»«,p.371. 

‘ See P Bed'-T/o^® “■ 2, p. eic-eciii. 

5 . • -Sedjan, Ltb. Superumim, pp. 437-517 

See Sarau and Shedd, op. oit. 
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was Urmia No. 4 - 3 . It belongs to tbe same recension as the I 

manuscript containing this work in the Library of the Koyal 

Asiatic Society, London.^ !; 

Or. 1342 !: 

Native Syriac Glossary, occupying 51 leaves of a manu- 
script book, 8| in. by 7 in., numbered with Syriac letters 
from ] to Written in Nestorian with points, by ; 

Thomas b. Johanan of Mar Beisho', for Jenks, and dated i 

3rd of the Former Kanun, A.n. 1895. |}: 

The dictionary is arranged in two columns ; on the right | 

is a selection of verbal roots from the Old Sjrriac arranged | 

alphabetically, and on the left are the corresponding equiva- 
lents in the modern dialect of Urmia. This MS. is a copy of 
a Chaldean dictionary which served in the Anglican College 
at Urmia. ^ 

Or. 1343 I 

English-Syriac Dictionary, I 

Modern manuscript book, 7 in. by 9 in., 23 lines to a page ; ■ 

contains English words in alphabetical order with their ■ 

equivalents in the modern Syriac dialect of Urmia. The first ; 

leaf is inscribed '' David Jenks, Urmi, Persia. Written by j 

Siad of Guktapa j 

Or. 1344 : 

Syriac-Latin Dictionary, 

The right-hand column contains words in the Old Syriac ; 

arranged alphabetically, and the left their equivalents in ; 

Latin. . !■ 

' ' . i 

^ Miscellaneous MSS., No. 3. Variantreadingsfrom this MS. were collected J 

by E. A. W. Budge in his edition of this work ; The History of the Blessed j 

Virgin Maryt London, 1899. . ; 

® I am indebted for this information to TAbbe S. Sayegh who writes, 
per J. M. Voste, that he was shown two MSS. resembling this in Mosul by the ^ 

Rev. Joseph de Kelaita. ■ ■ ' ' ' * 4 'fi 
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Paper, TJ in. by in., 239 leaves and a binder’s leaf at 
beginning and end, 23 lines to a page. Nestorian hand- 
writing. Binding, European full calf. Date (?) nineteenth 
century. Watermark: An anchor surmounted by a flower, 

and underneath, the initial F. 

Pembroke College Library, MS. No. 311. 

(i) ck',iO) The History of Mar Nestorius ^ 

(I 5b). 

(ii) ]lj”j »Q«Qa Commentary on, the Holy Eucharist, by 
Narsai (f. 22h). 

(iii) Commentary on the Holy Eucharist, by John Bar Zo'bl 
(f.516). 

(iv) On Baptism and the Mystery of the Holy Leaven 
(f.83a). 

(v) The Booh of the Pearl, by Abhd-’isho‘ bar 
Berikha (f. 926). 

(Vi) The Catalogue of Booh, 

by the same author (f. 136a). 

Paper, 10 in. by in. ; 161 leaves ; 17 quires, signed 

with letters, of 10 leaves (except Oi of 9 and V* of 4) ; one 
column, 23 lines to a page. Written in a Nestorian hand by 
Abiqam, son of Sabru, for Jenks, in Urmia, during the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. Binding, Oriental full 
leather. 

^ A. Baumstark, op. cit., p. 117. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

ON THE IRANIAN PAPER CURRENCY jW! OP THE 
MONGOL PERIOD 

K. Jalin^ has made a welcome contribution to the 
problem of the introduction of a paper currency — the 
so-called Chao ” — ^into Persia during the time of the Mongol 
Il-llhan Gailhatu (in the year 693/1294) — a problem of 
medieval Persian economic history that has long merited 
treatment based on all the sources available. 

Although this issue of paper money was only in the nature 
of an experiment and of but short duration, it nevertheless 
represented the first attempt made in Persia to issue paper 
money similar to that already existent in China, and to 
withdraw silver and gold coins from circulation as a means 
of saving the state’s economy from complete financial collapse. 

Jahn bases his investigations chiefly on Persian authorities 
such as Wassaf and Ea^id al-Din, the latter’s successors 
such as Khwandamir, Mir^wand and others, and on the 

Continuation of the Chronicle by Bar Hebraeus ”, tracing 
the course and development of this financial reform in detail. 

But he left one most important Arabic-Islamic source 
quite untouched — a source that must be mentioned not only 
for the sake of completeness, but because it provides us with 
further details on this phenomenon of ‘‘ Chao The source 
referred to is the Arabic “ Chronicle of ‘Abd ar-Razzaq b. 

al Puwati”, which under the title of o 

Afll! ^ (The comprehensive events and useful 

experiences in the seventh century) was published by 
Mustafa Jawad in Bagdad 1361/1932.^ 

^ Das iranische PapiergeH. Ein Beitrag zur Kultur- und Wirtschafts- 
geschichte Iran’s in der Mongolenzeit. ArcMv Orimtalni, vol. x, No. 1-2, 
June, 1938. Prague, S. 308/340- 

2 Eor the life and work of this Baghdadian historian, see the editor’s 
preface, and also E. Wuestenfeld, Die Geschichtsschreiber der Araber, 
Goettingen, 1881/82, S. 155, No. 387. 
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This work/ which deals chronologically with events in 
Traq during the years 626-700 (1230-1300), is in regard to 
the period in question all the more important and authentic, 
since Ibn al-Fuwati, in contrast to other Arab writers on 
that particular period, lived and worked wuthin the Mongolian 
sphere of influence, and consequently his reliability and 
familiarity with events cannot be doubted- 

Jahn’s view — that '' the ‘ Continuation of the Chronicle 
by Bar Hebraeus ’ ^ is the only Near Eastern source — apart 
from Wassaf — ^to which we are indebted for some details on 
this subject can therefore no longer be admitted.^ 

To round oif the valuable paper of K. Jahn, the relevant 
passages of Ibn al-Fuwati ^ are here given in translation. 

Under the year 629/1293 we read in the Chronicle of Ibn 
al-Fuwati, p. 474 : — 

. Iii this year the Sultan Gaikhatu appointed Sadr 
al-Dln b. ‘Abd ai-Eazzaq al-Khalidi Sahib of the State 
Diwan and charged him with the administration of his 
possessions.” 

Then under the year 693/1294, p. 477, the Chronicle 
continues : — 

In this year Sadr al-Diti, the Sahib of the State * 
Diwan in Tabriz, issued the ‘ Chao ’ — a paper with the Sultan’s 

^ Extracts from the manuscript ■were published in al-Ma^riq 
(Beyrouth) in 1902, 1907, 1913, 1920, 1921, and 1927, and in Lughat 
al- Arab (Baghdad), 1927, p. 218 et seq. See also H. Zayat in al-Ma^riq, 
1937, p, 497, and ‘Abbas ‘Azzawi, Ta^nl^ al-Iraq, Baghdad, 1935, voL i, 
pp. 358, 359, 379. 

^ Archiv Orientalni (ibid.), pp. 329-330. 

® B. Spuler in his “ Quellenkritik zur Mongolengeschichte Irans ”, 
ZDMQ., 1938, voL 92, pp. 219-243, where the most important Persian, 
Syrian, Armenian, Georgian, Mongolian, Chinese, Arabic, and other sources 
on Mongolian history are cited, also omits to mention the Ibn al-Fuwati 
Chronicle. 

^ See also my book “ Jews in the economic and political life of mediaeval 
Islam ”, Royal Asiatic Society MomgmphSf vol. xxii, Londpn, 1937/ p. 119, 
where I deal briefly with this issue of paper currency. I mention' the Ibn 
al-Euwa-ti Chronicle in another connection too. See AUi del XIX Gongresso 
Iniernazionale degli Orientalisti, Rome, 1938, p, 592, where, however, owing 
to a misprint Ibn al-Fuwati is spelt Ibn al-Furat. 
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seal in place of tlie die stamp on gold and silver coins. And 
he ordered the population to use thiis paper money, of which 
there existed notes of 10 dinars and downwards to a whole, 
a half, and a quarter of a dirhamA 

The people of Tabriz used it under compulsion, 
involuntarily, and against their will. Their businesses were 
disorganized through it, and this caused them and others 
great harm, so much so that food and other articles became 
scarce and stocks of all kinds exhausted. When, however, a 
dirham was placed in his hand under the ‘ Chao the baker, 
the butcher and the others supplied what was required, and 
he (the buyer) took what he needed, in fear of the Sultan’s 
guards, A large load of the paper money was then sent to 
Bagdad through the agency of the Emir Lekezi b. Arghun 
A^a.2 

When this became known to the people of Baghdad, 
they made preparations with regard to food and other things, 
since they had found out what had occurred in Tabriz.'"* 

“ When this was reported to the Sultan, he ordered it (the 
‘ Chao ’) to be abolished, and abolished it was — even before 
Lekezi arrived in Baghdad.” 

With regard to the end of Sadr al-Din in' the time of 
Ghazzan, we read under the year 697 /1297, p, 495 : — 

“ , . . Sultan Ghazzan ordered Sadr al-Din b. "Abd al- 
Eazzaq al-Khalidi to be executed, since the wickedness of his 
action ... in issuing the ‘ Chao ’ and compelling the people 
to use it was realized. By doing so, he had caused them harm, 
their livelihood had been brought to an end and their business 
to a standstill — until Allah in his goodness had inspired the 
Sultan to abolish the ‘ Chao ’ . . . 

And when he (Sadr al-Din) was executed, he (the Sultan) 
ordered the execution of his (Sadr al-Din’s) brother, Qutb 
al-Din — which was also carried out — and then looked for 
his other brother Zain al-Din, who was chief justice in 
BaghdM . . ^ 

440. Walter J. Fischel. 

^ Thus here, notes of a quarter of a dirham are expressly mentioned ; 
this is not done by all authorities, however. 

^ Lekezi or Legsi ; cf. Howorth, History of the Mongols^ iii, pp- 359-373. 

® This passage throws light on the hitherto unobserved effect of the 
“ Chao ” on conditions in Ba^dM. 

^ Other authorities inform us that it . was Qutb al-Din who was chief 
justice in Ba^dM. - . /r- , ; /, 5' , 
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AN IMPOBTANT ARMENIAN MS. FROM A.B. 1330 
(PLATES XII-XIII) 

During 1937 I was in New Djulfa (the Armenian section 
of the city of Isfahan, Iran), studying the collection 
of over 626 rare and important Armenian MSS. in the library 
of All-Saviour’s Monastery, Among these MSS. I especially 
noticed the Gospel MS. No. 481, written in Armenian 
‘‘polorkir ” on paper. 

According to the colophon this Armenian MS. Gospel was 
written in the village of Langshen in the church of S5urp 
Hovaness (St. John) in the year of our Lord 1330, by a 
clerical scribe Khatchadour, for an Armenian squire Constant 
and his wife Lady Avac (Avac dikin), who had a son, Hovaness, 
and a daughter, Lady Khuant (Khuant liatun). The colophon 
informs us that the scribe Khatchadour completed his work 
during the days of Ka&olikos Zakaria, and during the reign 
of ^^Pussaid”. 

Among the Armenian ka&olikoses we find one at A^tamar 
named Ka^ohkos Zakaria I Sefetinian, who officiated from 
1296 until 1336. The name “ Pussaid ” is the medieval 
Armenian name for the Persian ll-Khan Abu Sa'id (1312- 
1335), the son of Khudabanda. He was known as a feeble 
ruler, aiid it is evident from the colophon remarks of the 
scribe Edia tch adour that during his reign the Christians 
(Armenians) did not fare very well, and were taxed heavily. 

The importance of this MS. is in the unusual and fine 
illuminations that adorn its pages. It contains throughout 
the MS. seventeen full-page miniatures or ornaments. The 
style of these miniatures is not of the orthodox art of 
illuminating Armenian Gospels of the period. 

Although the scribe in his colophon does not give us the 
name of the illuminator, fortunately under the bases of 
the columns of the two calendar pages (all of which are finely 
illuminated) we find the name of the artist in simple decorative 
letters, '' The illuminator Giragos remember Christ and God 
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will remember you.” Thus it is revealed to us that this 
master Armenian illuminator was named Giragos. Beside 
this little else can be gleaned. The place of writing, the 
village of Lang^en, was perhaps also the site of the work. 
Unfortunately it has been impossible for me to find the correct 
location of Lang^en on the maps ; how^ever, we know that 
it was in the jurisdiction of Ka&olikos Zakaria of A^tamar/ 
whose see had very limited boundaries in the present vilayat 
of Van in Turkish Armenia. 

Although little is said and is known about Armenian 
illuminations (a very fertile and virgin ground for study 
with its 20,000 MSS.), nevertheless we know that orthodox 
Armenian illuminating art was entirely free from any 
Muhammadan or Islamic influence up to the fifteenth century. 
Armenian book illumination remained a purely religious art 
without any secularism, and even when Armenian MSS. 
contain miniature portraits of contemporary men or women 
(owners, scribes, or illuminators of MSS.), they are executed 
in the same style of religious art, except that the subjects 
are dressed in the costumes of the time. 

The miniatures (religious or secular portraiture) of this 
No. 481 MS. are executed with great abiUty and touch, 
but decidedly in a style of Islamic art throughout, which is 
known as the school of Bagdad, and which flourished in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in that famous capital.^ 
This departure from the usual and accepted style of Armenian 
Gospel illumination shows our illuminator, Giragos, as a 

^ Armenians at various times had three ka:&olikos sees : one in Sis 
(Cilicia), a second in A^tamar (island in Lake Van, Turkish Armenia) » 
and the third in Etchmiadzin (in the present republic of Armenia, U.S.S.R.). 
Of these, the first two had only limited local jurisdiction, but the last one 
had control of all Armenians. A ka;&olikos is the head of the Armenian 
Church, a “ pope ” only for Armenians. 

^ There are perfect, almost detailed, resemblances in the miniatures 
of this Armenian Gospel, a few of which are reproduced here, and the 
miniatures reproduced in Gaston Migeon’s Les ArU Plaatiques et IndustrielSf 
Paris, 1907, on pp. 2~5. Also Armenag Sakisian’s La MvtdaMrt Persan, 
Paris, 1929, figs. 18, 19, 20, 22. 
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very courageous artist in daring to attempt something like 
sacrilege. His work, wHch is simple in colour, design, and 
arrangement, and faitMnl to the Islamic style of the School of 
Bagdad, evidently was accepted by other and later Armenian 
illuminators. Thus he was the founder of a new style of 
Armenian illumination that eventually became very popular 
among the illuminators of Armenian MSS, written and 
illuminated in or about Van, Pag^ie^, Khizan, etc., all of 
which were part of the see of the ka&olikos of A^tamar, and 
every one of them famous and important schools and centres 
for waiting and illuminating Armenian MSS. in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, when the mass deporta- 
tions of Armenians from these provinces by Shah Abbas I, 
in the year 1603, and the eventual settlement of the deported 
Armenians in Isfahan, transferred among other arts and crafts 
this style of illuminating to that famous art capital in the 
seventeenth century. There, at that period hundreds of 
Armenian MSS. were written and illuminated. 

438 . H. Kurdian. 


TWO UNEXPLAINED NAMES IN THE MILINDAPANHA 

The names of the four counsellors of the king in the prelude 
to the second dialogue of the Milindapanha, viz., Devamantiya, 
Anantakaya, Mankura, and Sabbadinna, have been discussed 
more than once. Greek originals have been suggested for all 
of them (Theomaiitis and Demetrios, Antiochos, Menekles, 
Sarapodotos and Pasidotos), though with some likelihood only 
for the first two which are now generally believed to be 
Demetrios and Antiochos. An attempt to explain the other 
two names has been recently made by Dr. W. W. Tarn in his 
admirable work The Greeks in Bactria and India (Cambridge, 
1938, pp. 422 ff.). For him, what is material is not so much 
the names, whether real or fictitious, as the nationalities.'’ 
Eeljdng on Professor Pelliot's identification of the Chinese 
name Man-kfiu (for Mankura) with that of Pakor II in the 
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Hou-lian-shu, he thinks it certain that the third name is 
Pacor (Pacorns) '' Pacorus/’ he goes on, '' was a common 
Parthian name, occurring in India as Pacores, but Mankura 
can hardly have been a Parthian and must have been some 
other north Iranian, Bactrian or Sogdian,’’ etc. And he further 
suggests that Sabbadinna is Sabbadotos, the presumably real 
name of ''a more or less hellenized Anatolian ”, Por 
“ Menander, it seems, had some Anatolian troops.” I do not 
think that this explanation of the two names is more plausible 
than the one I venture to offer in the following lines. 

To begin with Sabbadimia, this name is hardly an enigma 
at all. It has remained one only for those who are looking 
for a Greek or other non-Indian original and, on the other 
hand, because sahha is not known from the lexicon except 
as the Pali form of Sanskrit sarm, '' all.” But Pali sabha 
may just as well represent Sanskrit &arva, a name of the god 
^iva (cf. Ardhamagadhi samarl — Sanskrit sarvan), and 
Sarvadatta is actually known to us from the Vamsa-Brahmana 
as the name of a teacher (see Mo. Wi., s.v.) and, from the 
grants of Jayanatha, as that of a royal official (Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicamm, vol. iii, pp. 119 ff.). Compare 
also Bhava-, Rudra-, Sariikara-, Siva-, Hara-datta, and, 
on the other hand (loc. cit., pp. 337-8), ^arva-naga, -ratha, 
-svamin, -varman, and note the interchange of names 
in -dinna (-dinna) and -datta in the Prakrits (Pischel, 
§§ 566, 474) and, occasionally, even in the Sanskrit (as 
Varahadinna by the side of ^arvadatta in the second of 
the grants referred to above). There is, therefore, no reason 
to doubt that both Sabbadatta in the Jataka (ed., vol. iv, 
pp. 119 ff.) and Sabbadinna in the Milindapahha represent the 
one Sanslcrit name Sarvadatta. There does exist a Vi^vadatta 
(though apparently only in the Kathasaritsagara), and, both 
'oisva and sarva being among the names of the supreme deity 
(Siva, Visnu), the name Sarvadatta would be quite intelli-; 
gible ; but it does not seem to occur anywhere. " 

Mankura also need not be a substitute for a foreign name. 
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At any rate it cannot stand for Pakor. No Indo-Aryan, 
whatever be bis dialect, could have changed Pakores or the 
like to Mahkura. The change of initial p to ?n is unknowii 
in Pali and Prakrit, which do know a change in the opposite 
direction only, as shown by > vamjara, manmatJia> 

vammuJm, fmmdmsd > mmamsa (see Pischel). ‘Now, mankuraj 
mahura is said to mean '' mirror ’b and this, indeed, is not 
known as a proper name. But there are so many strange 
names in India that a counterpart of the German (Jewish) 
name Spiegel would not seem to be impossible there, the less 
so as dda/ria md. dmpana are known as proper names, though 
from mythology only (son of a Manu ; name of ^iva). On 
the other hand, mankum may be a nasalized variant^ of 
mahira which (like muhira) besides meaning ^'mirror” 
is said to mean also ‘‘ bud ”, i.e. 7nukula ; and the latter at 
least is actually found in literature as a proper name of various 
persons (author, king, etc.). Since in Pali (as in Prakrit) 
r often becomes Z, I think that the name Mankura is also 
contained in Mankulapabbata and Mahkularama (see Malala- 
sekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, s.v.). 

In my opinion, then, the Council of Menander, as imagined 
by the author of the '' Questions ”, consisted of two Greeks 
and two Indians. 

435. F. Otto Scheader. 


THE ARABIC VERSION OP TATIAN’S DIATESSARON 

The discovery some years ago of a new manuscript of the 
Arabic version of Tatian’s Diatessaron gave occasion to 
father A. S. Marmardji to publish a new edition of the text 
{Diatessaron de Tatien, Beyrouth, Imprimerie Catholique 
1935). As basis of this he used the new manuscript (which he 
caUs E), though the Vatican manuscripts A, B, used by Ciasca, 
contribute also to the text. 

^ The tendency to nasalization is probably much older than its written 
evidence in the Pali MSS. noticed by Geiger in his grammar, p. 43, n. 3. 
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I think it may be of interest to make it known that there 
is in existence a further manuscript of this work, recently 
acquired by the Bodleian Library at Oxford (pressmark 
Ms. Arab, e 163, if. 140-288). A collation of the first chapter 
which I have made reveals that this manuscript closely 
resembles E. In the first chapter there are only four instances 
where it agrees with A or B against E, and it has the readings 

particularly characteristic of E, for example for 

the of A, B in xv, 35 (see p. xvi of Marmardji’s 

introduction). The date of this manuscript is a.d. 1806, that 
is, pretty well contemporaneous with E. But what gives it 
particular interest and value is the following colophon : — 

[sic] U!^ 

'' the copy from which this book was transcribed is in the 
handwriting of the Aulad ah'Assal, and dated the 18. Eajab 
500 A.H.” (= A.D. 1107). It must be admitted that there is 
an inconsistency in the colophon as it stands, since, though 
the history of the three Aulad al-'Assal brothers is very 
obscure, it seems that their floruit was about a century later 
than this (see JA., ser. x, vol. 6, p. 519 sq.). It is possible, 
however, that the copyist of the Bodleian manuscript has 
omitted two digits after the hundreds digit, either accidentally 
or through their having been effaced in the original, and that 
the date should be, for example, 590 odd. If the colophon is 
at all events genuine in so far as relates to the mention of the 
Aulad al-'Assal, it gives a considerable added weight to the 
E tradition. 

A further point which may be mentioned is the connection 
between Abu 1-Faraj 'Abd Allah b. aLTayyib and the Arabic 
Diatessaron. The common attribution of this version to him 
is considered to be false by Marmardji, mainly on the ground ; 


A 
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of its bad Arabic style. And this view is approved by 
Slargolioiith and Benoit in tbeir reviews of this edition 
{Journal of TheoL Studies, 1937, p. 76, and Revue Bihlique, 
1937, p. 127 respectively). As a supporting argument, how- 
ever, Marinardji has used a statement prefaced to another 
Arabic Diatessaron, by an anonymous Copt, preserved in the 
library of father Sbath. This Copt refers to Abu l-Baraj 
as having compiled (jama‘a), not translated (tarjama), an 
Arabic Diatessaron. From this Marmardji seems to con- 
clude that Abu l-Faraj did indeed compile an Arabic 
Diatessaron, now presumably lost, but was not the author 
of the extant translation of Tatian. But this assumption is 
vitiated by the silence of those ancient authorities, who give 
lists of the works of Abu 1-Faraj, concerning awj/ Diatessaric 
work: a silence -which Marmardji, overlooking apparently 
the contradiction involved, had already pointed out and used 
as his initial argument against the attribution of this version 
to Abu d-Faraj. 

What seems to me more probable is simply that the real 
translator, whoever he was, attempted to give currency to 
his work by passing it off as the work of the well-known 
savant. That the attribution to Abu d-Faraj was at any 
rate familiar already in the time of the Aulad al-'Assal (early 
13th century), appears from the fact that it is found in the 

usual form (^1 

beginning of the Bodleian manuscript. 

428. A. F. L. Beeston. 
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THE TALKING ERUIT 

An interesting article, entitled “ The Talking Tree ”, was 
published in the Bulletin of the American Institute for Persian 
Art and Archaeology (vol. iv, No. 2, December, 1935, pp. 66™ 
72) by Dr. Phyllis Ackerman. The name of the author is 
well known in the field of Oriental art, and because of that, 
it is quite natural that the theme was treated mostly from the 
point of view of art. Nevertheless, it seems to me that 
the contents of this article must be divided into two parts. 
The first question is that of the origin of the image of queen- 
virgin-goddess, the second is the geographical situation of 
the legendary ” country where this tree grows. 

The analysis of the first question is given very well and 
a great number of facts are collected. This shows the good 
knowledge of the author in the bibliography which was 
necessary for such a study. But in this brief note I wish to 
call to the attention of Mrs. Ackerman the fact that in the 
second question the most important work for the solution 
of our problem remained unknown to her. This article is 

Le Wakwak est-il le Japon ? ”, and was written by the late 
French Orientalist, Gabriel Ferrand {Journal Asiatique, 
vol. ccxx. No. 2, Avril-Juin, 1932, pp. 193-24-3). 

In this work the distinguished scholar reviewed again all 
the Oriental (as well as the European) material accessible to 
us. The title of his article can be explained by the fact that 
some Orientalists, while the question of the mysterious island 
with the '' Wakwak ” tree was discussed, accepted the 
opinion that it must be Japan. 

At the beginning he quoted Near and Far Eastern ancient 
authors who distinguished between the Southern Wakwak 
or African, the Eastern or Chinese, and the third called simply 
Wak, instead of Wakwak. Here we find the data concerning 
the flora and fauna of the Wakwak land and even the name 
of its king. It seems to me it will be not without interest 
for the author of “ The Talking Tree ” to know that the gold 
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of Wakwak is often mentioned (see in her article “ ^olrl ’’ 

'' golden ’'5 etc,). 

Qne passage of Ferrand’s work is especially important 
for us. He indicates that many ancient authors say that the 
famous tree has fruit similar to human heads which being 
ripe and falling down on the earth makes a noise like wak- 
wak ’h Thus, this fruit was not so legendary as we thought 
earlier. 

ifow, about the geographical place of this also '' legendary ” 
country or island. Ferrand criticized the theory of Japan, 
the creator of which w^as the great Dutch Orientalist, de 
Goeje, and other theories about India, China, and so on. 
As far as I can judge, Ferrand quite logically and positively 
proved that not one of these theories was correct. And his own 
conclusion is that there were two Wakwaks : the Southern, 
which he places in Madagascar and on the eastern coast of 
Africa, and the Eastern, which he places in Sumatra. This 
is the final solution of the problem, and I think it is incon- 
testable. 

But reading carefully the work of Ferrand, I was exceedingly 
astonished by two facts, I cannot understand why in his 
description of the Janissaries tree ’’ in Constantinople, as 
a parallel to the Wakwak, he used the French translation of 
the well-known GeschicJite des osmmiischen Reiches, by Joseph 
Hammer-Purgstall. In the German original text (Pest, 1829, 
vol. 5, pp. 640, 721) he could find more material, the date 
of the event — March, 1656, and two poems with one epigram. 
Besides, there is another striking piece of information, to 
which the author paid no attention. In the French translation 
quoted by Ferrand (vol. 10, p. 456), Hammer says that in a 
^‘History of America printed in Constantinople (no title, 
no date), it is mentioned that the fruit like our Wakwak 
is a product of the West Indies ’h This very interesting 
detail is, unfortunately, out of my field, and I put my discovery 
into the hands of Americanists. 

Nicholas N. Mabtinovitch. 
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The Pentecost, from an Icon in the Pinacoteca Vaticana, 

Rome. 




The Pentecost, from an Armenian manuscript with 
TITLES IN Syriac (Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. syr. 344, fol. 7). 
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A MINIATURE OF THE PENTECOST 
From a Lectionaby ik Syriac 
(PLATES XIV-XVI) 

I am very mucli indebted to Mr. Lutfik Arman, of Istanbul, 
who kindly allowed me to reproduce for the first time a 
miniature in his possession representing the Pentecost 
(PL XIV), which at one time was part of a lectionary of the 
Gospels in Syriac. The text underneath, which is continued on 
the other side of the page, is the story of the Samaritan Woman 
at the Well (John iv, 13). This passage forms the third pericope 
of Whit-Sunday, and was read in the evening in the Service 
of Genuflection.^ In similar lectionaries, in Brit. Mus. MS. 
Add. 7170 or in MS. Vat. Syr. 559, for example, this passage 
is more adequately illustrated by the scene of Christ meeting 
the Woman at the Well,^ the miniature of the Pentecost 
being reserved for the first pericope of that day ; from the 
fact that here it accompanies the third Whitsun pericope, 
we may conclude that it was the only miniature illustrating 
Whit-Sunday service, and that the illustration of the manu- 
script in general was less abundant than that of the two 
lectionaries mentioned above. 

The miniature, which is of good artistic quality, dates from 
the twelfth century : its purely Byzantine style is derived 
from contemporary Greek illuminations to be found in 
Gospel and other biblical manuscripts.^ The fact that this 
miniature is a copy of a middle Byzantine illustration, is 
indicated, moreover, by the decorated frame, a common 
feature of Greek full-page illumination.'* 

^ Cf. O. H. E. Burmester, “ The Office of Genuflection on Whit-Sunday/^ 
in Le Mouseon, 47, 1934, pp. 205 if. I am indebted to Mr. C. Moss, of the 
Department of Oriental Books and Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
for his help in reading the Syriac text. 

2 Cf. H. Buchthai, “ The Painting of the Syrian Jacobites in its relations 
to Byzantine and Islamic Art,” in Syria, 1939 (in the press). 

2 Cf., e.g., Athens, National Library, MS. 7 (P. BuberJ, Die Miniaiunn 
handschriften der Nationalbiblioihek vth Athe^y pi. 17 if.), or the wall-known 
“ Homelies du moine Jacques in Paris (Or. 120B) and Rome (Gr. 1162). 

* Cf, H, Buchthai, op. cit. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1939. 
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The iconography of the miniature is interesting. It follows 
the Byzantine scheme usual for this scene, ^ but instead of 
the closed gate or the representatives of the ''peoples”, 
in the lower register we see two persons, a king and a human 
figure with an animal's head. There seems to exist no exact 
parallel to these peculiar features in Byzantine iconography ; 
but similar, though somewhat more elaborate, types in con- 
temporary and later East Christian representations of this 
scene may help us towards an explanation. 

On Greek and Eussian paintings and icons from the twelfth 
century onwards, this place is sometimes occupied by a seated 
king holding in his lap twelve xotuii symbolical of the twelve 
apostolic, commissions to the peoples of the world (PL XV). 
In many instances this royal figure is described as " Kosmos ”.2 
It w^as probably this symbolical conception of the universe 
which the Syrian artist had in mind when he represented 
the first of the two figures of the peoples ” with the traits 
of a crowmed king. 

The second figure is clearly an allusion to those miraculous 
peoples of the East whose existence had so much impressed 
the medieval mind, and who are an outstanding feature of 
the Eomance of Alexander and of medieval encyclopaedias 
and histories of the world. The most striking parallels to 
this representation are found in Armenian Pentecost miniatures 
of a later date : the peoples are symbolized by two figures, 
one of which has twm heads, one human and one animal, ^ 
or even by a single figure with three heads (PL XVI). 

Thus the chief interest which our miniature represents 

^ Of. A. Orabar, “ Le schema ioonographique de 3a Pentecote,” in 
Seminarium Kondakovianum 2, 1928, p. 238 (in Russian, French resume). 

® Of. A. Munoz, L^art byzantin a V exposition de Grottaferrataf 1906, 
pp. 52 ff. ; G. L. Bertolini, “ Della Rosa dei Venti neU’Exultet di Bari, 
e di una figurazione geografica degli Atti degii Apostoli,” in BoUetino della 
Societd Geografica Italiana, 4 s., 12, 1911, pp. 85-97 ; I Quadri bizantini 
della Pinacoteca Vaticana, con intr, di A. Munoz, 1928 (Coll, arch . . . 
dei Palazzi Vaticani, 10), pi .25 and 37, 2. 

® Of. A. Grahar, op. cit., fig, 2, and F. Macler, Miniatures arminiennes^ 
1913, figs. 43, 94, etc. 
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consists in ttie fact that it is an early instance of that process 
of simplification which the formulae of Greek iconography 
had to undergo during the later stages of East Christian art. 
Students of Greek and Armenian iconography in the later 
Middle Ages, the origins and development of which are still 
much discussed, will he glad to refer to this miniature as an 
early example of a conception familiar to them from a later age. 
416, Hugo Buchthal. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Some of the abbreviations used in this article will be found listed in 
JBAS., January, 1939, p. 29. The following are new : — 


Eorbes, BP. : 
Kraus, AB. : 


Bitumen and Petroleum in Antiquity, Leiden, 1936. 

“ Altbabylonische Briefe,” MV AG., 35 Band, 2 Heft, 
1931. 

Oxford Edition of Cuneiform Texts. 

Bechts und V erwaltungsurhinden der III Dynastie von 
Ur, Leipzig, 1937. 

Schneider, DBA. : Das Drehem- und Djohhaarchiv. 

Schneider, BDU, : Die Drehem- und Djokha-Urhinden, Rome, 193L 


OECT. : 

Pohl, RVU. : 


I am indebted to Mr, Sidney Smith for permission to publish 
the two British Museum tablets which form the basis 
of this article ; to Dr. H. Pfeiffer, of the Harvard Semitic 
Museum, for permission to make public any material I have 
collected from the unpublished tablets there ; and to Mr. C. J. 
Gadd, of the British Museum, with whom I have had very 
helpful discussions concerning the letters here translated. 


(1) B.M. 88140 

Al-la-ra 
u-na"a-dug4 
lal-ni e-^Ba-bag-ka 
su-ha-ab-bar-ri 
(Rev.) u lu-nig 
ha-na-zi"zi 


§ 

I 
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Notes 

(i) The Yerb, occurs elsewhere in Sumerian letters 

of Ur III in the following forms : — 
iiH-JjC'ba-n, Keiser, STD. 136, 139, 146. 
su-he-bai'-ri. Boson, TGS. 357 ; Fish, JR. 532 ; ITT. iii, 
6510; PohL EW. 352. 
hi-ha-har-n. ITT. v, 6743. 

su-bar = itskiru, freilassen ’’ (Deimel, Sum. Lex. 354, 
120); cf. u-H-ra-as-hi AB. 10, 10). 

In the letters the phrase is used of persons in all letters 
except two, e.g. Lugal-d-zi-da, u-na-a-dug^, dimiu-Ur-^Suh 
pa-€^ m-lje-ha-ri (Keiser, STD. 136), which means : ‘‘ To 

Lugalazida say : mayest thou release the son of Ur-§ulpae.” 
A letter of the First Babylonian Dynasty pubhshed by Lutz, 
reads as- mm Ba-ba^ , , , sa i-ha-lu . . . la tu-wa- 

a s-H-ru- hi which. Driver (OECT., vol. iii, no. 63) translates, 
“Concerning Apil-Baba ... whom they have imprisoned 
. . . thou shaft not have him released.'’ Perhaps the letters 
quoted from Ur III relate to the release of prisoners. But 
it must be confessed that the meaning “ herschicken ” given 
by Kraus, loc. cit., 93, 27, for waMriim, II, i, would suit the 
contexts just as well. 

In the remaining instances quoted hi-bar is used of -few, 
dates (Pohl, RVU. 352), and oxen (Keiser, STD. 139), and 
must mean “ send here 

(ii) only B.M. 88140. 

la-na-ah-zi-zL ITT. ii, 4126 ; iii, 6247, 5607. 
he-na-ab-zi-zi, ITT. iv, 7651, 7723, 7747 ; v, 8220. 
he-na-ab-zi, Keiser, STD. 139. 
ha-ab-da-ab-zi-zi. ITT. iii, 5247. 

A tablet published by Ungnad (Archiv. Or., 1935, p. 8, 
BJ. 74), has the phrase d Lugal-lm-za-ta zi-zi-da^n which 
Ungnad translates “den Lohn wird er von L abziehen” 
and equates with the Akkadian isdam istu L inasah (or 
inah, isabat). 
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In the following Sumerian letters zi-zi = nam, to deliver, 
to take, suits the contexts 

1. PA’d-ra, u-na-a-duQj^, se gur-lugal, Lu-^Nina-ra, 
he-m-ab-zi-ziy (Reverse) a-ha-Ses-ses-dam-qaT-ha, lie-qd-qa 
(ITT. iv, 7651). 

Translation, — To the PA.AL say : let ten royal gur of 
barley be delivered to Lu-Nina ; let it be put down to the 
credit of §esse§ the merchant. 

2. Lul-a-mUy u-na~a-dug^, 17 gud 4 anse-nita, gis-a ba-an-si, 
sangu-^Nin-mar~Jci-ha-ra, (Reverse) he-na-ab-zi-zi (ITT. iv, 
7747). 

Note,— gis-a ba^an-si. gis = gis-apin, plough ; cf. gvd . . . 
ki-N4a apin-na ba-an-si^^, ITT. iv, 7178 ; and an unpublished 
tablet in the British Museum, B.M. 100434: gud, udu(l), 
ku-bi I ma-na, apin-a ba-an-si, 

apin . , . si = smd ep)enna '' festfugen Pflug” (Behold, 
Bab-Ass. Glossar, S. 238). 

Perhaps Dossin’s note on sheep in agricultural work 
(RA. XXX, 1933, pp, 83 seq.) is relevant in connection with 
B.M. 100434. 

Translation , — To Lulamu say : let seventeen oxen (and) 
four male asses which have been yoked to the plough be 
delivered to the sangu of Ninmarki. 

3. Na-ni, ii-na-a-dug^, x zid-bulug-dicg-gur, ki-Ur^ En4il4a, 
ba-zi, (Reverse) he-na-ab-zi-zi (ITT. v, 8220). 

Translation , — To Nani say : let x gur of good hidug-me^sl, 
expended by Ur-Enlil, be delivered to him. 

4. Ur-^Gal-alim-ra, ii-na-a-dtug^, im e-dub-ba-ka-da, ka-ab- 
da-ab-zi-zi, Lu-^Nin-subur-ra, ke-na-ab-zi-zi, ka-gal-la4a . . . 
(ITT. hi, 5247, reverse). 

Translation , — To Ur-Galim say : let clay be delivered at 
the record-house ; let it be delivered to Lu-Ninsubur. . . . 

5. Na-ni, u-na-a-dug^, ditb4u-NIG,KU~ge-ne, tl-ma-ni, 
(Reverse) Se$-kal4a, in-na-sum-mu, ^u-ha-ba-U-ih-ti, Jia-na- 

(ITT. ii, 4126). 

Note,—NIG,KU certainly a cult term, For references see 
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Scbneider, DDA., Heft % Teil I, S. 67-8 ; and Fisli, 
Jantiary, 1939, p. 36, I propose to read and equate 
it with the Semitic nidbu, nindabu, freewill ojffering, the 
opposite o£ sd-dug^, Semitic sattuJcku. In confirmation of 
this suggestion is the following Umma text (Contenau, 
UDU. 19) : 2 2/5 ziz-gur, sd-dug^ itu-m-sag-hud, 2/5 (pwr) 
4: .sild se 1/C5.1/30 (gur) 2 sih ziz NIG.KU itu-h-sag-kud 
■e-har-ta, where the two cult terms sd-dug^ B>iii NIG JW 
are distinguished in successiYe lines. Cf. also Chiera, STA. 3, 
iii, 23 ff., and Schneider, GDD. 396, 6. 

Tmmlatimi . — To Nani say : the tablets of the man in charge 
of the freewill offerings to Umani Seskalla has handed over ; 
let them be got hold of and delivered to him (i.e. to the 
■ man). 

6, Lugal-mu, u-na-a-dug^, 431 + 1/5 se-gur^ dubdu-nl-dib'bi- 
ne-bi, Ici-Ur-^Ba-ha^-ta, (Reverse) m-ha-ti^ Vr-^Ba-ha^-ra, 
he-na-ab-zi-zi (ITT. iv, 7723). 

Translation . — To Lugalmu say: 431 +x gur ot barley 
has been received from Ur-Baba. . . . Let it be delivered 
{perhaps “ restored ’’) to Ur-Baba. 

dubdu-nl-dib-bi-ne-bi is It seems to convey that 

the receipt of the barley is attested by the records of the 
nl-dib men. 

7. TJr-^Gal-alim-ra, u-na-a-dug^, Se-mg-gdl4a u mas-a-sd' 
ga-bi, Ur-^Utu ha-za-num, Vin-gd-gar-ra, a-sd En-nu-num- 
ma-hai'i), (Reverse), se-mg-gdl4a if, mas-a-sd-ga-bi, Ses-gi-na 
u Nam-mah, sib-^En-zu-dug^-gd-ne, x-x~Hnnana~ha^ En-ni-M- 
dg-ra, ha-na-ab-zi-zi, (Edge) mu-Hbi-Sindugal (ITT. hi, 5607). 

Note. — mas for mds = sihtu, as elsewhere on Ur III tablets. 

Translation . — To Ur-Galalim say : concerning the barley 
property and the interest on its field (i.e. the field in which 
the barley was grown), Ur-Utu the hazanum has laid down : 
the field belongs to Ennunumma ; the barley property and 
the interest of its field let Sesgina and Nammah, shepherds 
of Enzudugga (and) xx-Innana have it delivered to Ennikiag. 
First year of Ibi-Sin. 
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In the Mglit of the above tablets and discussion, the British 
Museum tablet 88140 transliterated above, may now be 
translated as follows : To Alla say : mayest thou let go 

the balance belonging to the temple of Baba and deliver it 
to the owner {lu-nig == bel namkunm), 

" ■ ■ • -I 

(2) B.M. 106563 i 

I sila esir-e-a ' 

he-na-ab-sum-mu ; 

5 gti PA.KUD gis-a-tu j 

he-na-ab-sum-mu / 

. . ^ ■■'■.'I 

na-mi-gur-ri | 

gu-na-kam | 


Notes 

(i) esir-e-a not to be confused with esir-e-a, which 
does not, I think, occur on Ur III tablets. The former is 
measured in sila and gur, which suggests a moist bitumen. 
The latter is translated "'dry bitumen’’ (Thompson, Diet, 
p. 42), and is written esir-TJD.DU-a which, perhaps, is the 
Ur III esir-UD which was measured in shekel and mina. 

esir-e-a is, literally, '' house-bitumen.” This, according 
to Borbes (BP., p. 51, and Ambix, vi, 1. 2, p. 82) is mastic. 
But Forrer suggests (OLZ., 1937, 675), Petroleum das in 
Lampen zu Beleuchtungszwecken diente.” But why not 
bitumen used as mortar in building of houses ? Woolley 
{Antiq, Journal, 1927, p. 390) says that bitumen was used 
as mortar only in important public buildings ” at Ur. 
An Ur III tablet (Schneider, DDT. 146) records esir-e-a 
for the house of libations for Ur-Nammu, the first king of 
the dynasty. Another (Schneider, GDD,, 202) makes mention 
of bitumen of the e-a and other sorts in connection with the 
building of a temple e-dir, 

(ii) PA.KUD gis a-tu ; so also Schneider, DDU. 148, 3. 
On use of gis a-tu logs for fuel, cf. Thompson, Chemistry of 
the Ancient Assyrians, pp. 67, 131, 1, 10, and Did.^ p. xxvi. 
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{m) na-mi-guf-fL The phrase is discussed by G. Dossiu 
ill EA.J 1936, pp. 7 ff. He concludes that it is the equivalent 
of the Aikadiaii tutdr which he translates ''Ne refuse 
pas 'h In addition to the forms of the phrase which Dossin 
cites, there is an unpublished letter in the Sumerian Collection 
in the Haryard Semitic Museum which has the variant 
ha-bi na-mi-ib-gtiT’-n. Nowhere else, to my knowledge, is 
the phrase na-mi-gur preceded by ha-hi. 

Now gm == tdm, as Dossin says. But the Akkadian tdm 
does not immediately suggest the meaning refuse ” which 
Dossin gives to it in the Letters. It is not unlikely that the 
Harvard tablet gi-ves the full form of the formula of which 
■ na-mi-gm-fi is an abbreviation. The complex /i:a . . . gur 
suggests tmm, mtem amatam, '' to reply,” which would 
give sense in this context : don’t answer this word.” 

(iv) giMia-kam. The phrase occurs on another letter of 
this period : X-dug-ga^ u-na-a-diig^^, 40 kal ud-Lmn, a-sd 
20 iku a-ba, gi-he-gur-e, (Reverse) u gi-ha-ser-e, gu-m-kam, 
a-ma-ni-kmn (Keiser, STD. 120), i.e. To X say : let 40 men 
for one day in the (or a) field of twenty ikii cut reeds and 
bind them ; gu-na-kmi ; be not remiss.” From this and the 
B.M. letters it would appear that gu-na~kam has, perhaps, 
a meaning very similar to that of a-ma-m-kam. Is gu here 
aim, and the phrase the Sumerian equivalent of the common 
Akkadian a-ah-ka la ta-nu-di ? 

(v) B.M. 105563 may, therefore, be translated : “ Let one 
sila of house-bitumen be handed over ; let five talents of 
cut boughs of the a4u tree be given. Do not reply (but) 
don’t take it easy ! ” 

The tablet is unique in that not a single name, not even 
that of the addressee, is given. 

434 , 


T. Fish. 
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Near East 

The Bektashi Oeber oe Debvishes. By John Kingsley 
Birge, Ph.D., Istanbul, Turkey. Luzac’s Oriental 
Eeligions Series, Vol. VII. 10 x 6 , pp. 291, ills. 32. 
Hartford : Hartford Seminary Press, Conn., U.S.A. 
London : Luzac, 1937. 17^. 

The history and doctrines of the Bektashis have been treated 
by G. Jacob in his essay Die Bektaschijje in ihrem VerJidltnis zu 
verwandten Erscheinungen (Abhandlungen der K, Bayer. 
AJcademie, I Kl, XXIV. Bd., III. Abt.), and by F. W. Hasluck 
in his work Christianity and Islam under the Sultans. Dr. Birge’s 
account of their opinions and activities is on the whole in 
agreement with Hasluck’ s, but he has had access to much 
more of their literature than was accessible to Hasluck, has 
associated with members of the Order, and furnished no fewer 
than 32 photographs of original charts actually used on 
the walls of Bektashi Tekkes and of symbols used in their 
ritual or with their costume.” On all these he provides an 
authoritative commentary, and he has besides given a minute 
account of their liturgies and translated some of their poems. 
Expelled from Turkey which was for a long time their strong- 
hold, they still exist in Albania, and, like Hasluck, he has 
occasionally to introduce Albanian words into his text or 
notes ; his Glossary of Technical terms, some of which are 
common to the Sufi sects, is much more copious than Hasluck’s. 
The modern Turkish orthography, in which the borrowings 
from Arabic are often seriously disguised, is adopted through- 
out. 

Dr. Birge’s researches render necessary a good deal of 
modification in Jacob’s statements. To begin with, whereas 
Jacob traces the name Bektash no earlier than the middle of 
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the fifteeiitli ceEtiiry, Dr. Birge finds mention of it as early 
as 1295 and 1296. Fnrtlier, Jacob’s assertion von einem 
liistorisclien Haddschy BeUasch wissen ivir so gut wie garnichts 
is too empliatic ; it is now demonstrated that the founder of 
the Order died not many years before 1297, and not a few of 
the stories told about him are rendered credible by 
synchronisms. His dealing with its doctrines under the heading 
IslmmscJier EryplochTistianismus is also shown to be an 
exaggeration. In the authoritative accounts of Bektashi 
beliefs and rites which Dr, Birge produces there is very little 
which is traceable to Christianity. What he says of the 
Bektashi Trinity is as follows : 

'' Following the above described belief in God as the one 
Reality there are in the mind of the Bektashis special 
manifestations of this Reality in Muhammad and Ali. The 
identification of these three, in fact, is so close that it amounts 
to a doctrine of Trinity ; Hak or Reality and Muhammad 
and Ali.” 

The sources of this doctrine would seem to be pantheistic 
and Islamic ; ‘Ali is one of the Qur’anic epithets of Allah, 
which probably led to his deification by the Nusairis. 
(Dr. Birge’s statement, p. 135, that ^Ali was killed with a 
poisoned arrow, is surprising ; the Arabic historians make his 
assassin use a sword.) 

The author’s special qualifications for handling this theme 
have been stated above. To these I may add sympathy which 
does not degenerate into partisanship, and a high standard of 
accuracy. 

72, D. S. Margoliouth. 

Muallim M. OEVBETiisf Hayati, Eserleri ve Kutuphanesi 
(The life, works, and library of Professor M. Jevdet). 
By Osman Ergin, Secretary of the Istanbul Vilayet. 
10 X 61, pp. 748. Istanbul : Bozkurt Press, 1937. 

This is an interesting but somewhat prolix work. M. Jevdet, 
of whom it is a biography, died in 1935 at the age of 62, having 
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been a teacber at four different colleges, and for ratter 
more than two years at the end of his life head of a commission 
for the examination of historical documents. It is of interest 
to read that only at Robert College, an American institution, 
did he see the kindly welcome and smiling faces which he 
had not seen at the Government colleges {resmi mehteplerden). 
His scholastic career was not unchequered ; on two occasions 
it was officially reported that his lectures were not up to the 
required standard, a charge which both he and his biographer 
do their best to refute. Some trouble is taken to show that 
though a pious Muslim he was not a fanatic, and incidentally 
at considerable length that a large percentage of European 
men of science and learning were religious. Some of their 
names are not easily recognized in the Latinized Turkish ; 
Pikt Hoi is comparatively easy. (An ideal name for a critic.) 

His attitude to the change of alphabet is described as one 
of very moderate approval. He could not pardon those 
enthusiasts who, when it was introduced, hastened to destroy 
old books and efface inscriptions on buildings ; when an old 
friend said that the tablets in Aya Sofia containing the names 
Allah, Muhammad, Abu Baht, ^TJthmdn, *AU, in Arabic 
script must be removed, Jevdet would never mention the 
man’s name again. His most important literary production 
appears to have been a supplement to Ibn Batuta’s Travels, 
written in Arabic, One of his services to Turkish antiquities 
consisted in his rescuing deeds and records which had been 
accumulating in public offices and mosques and in the year 
I 1931 were being sold at the rate of 3 piastres 10 paras the okka 

(about a halfpenny a pound). 

The usefulness of this biography would have been increased 
;j by an index of subjects ; there is only one of proper names, 

I and a very imperfect table of corrigeifda. Apparently it is so 

easy to guess that eaerleri hikhinda stand for eserhri hahkinda 
(p. 356) that the author did not think it worth while calling 

attention to it. ' ' 

A. 998 . U. S. MaRGOLIOUTH. 
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CiNQUANTE SlECLES D’eVOLUTIO'N ETHNIQUE' AUTOITR DE LA 
Mer J^oibba By Alexandre Baschmakoff. /fitudes 
crEthiiograpMe de Sociologie et d’Ethnologie, Tome I. 
,10 X: 6|, pp. X + 177, pis. 4, maps 3. ' Paris : Paal 
■■ 6611111116.1, 1937. 

Fifty centuries offer wide opportnnities for research and 
for speculation, in an area so wide and so discontinuous as 
the countries bordering on the Black Sea ; and this 
book does not specialize even on these, but ranges over 
parts of peninsular Europe and much of the Mediterranean 
region. 

The three principal regions adjacent to the Pontic basin 
are the Caucasus, Asia Minor, and the South Russian steppe ; 
so the first three chapters survey the actual populations of 
these regions, analyse them into their constituents, and 
indicate the survival, in varying degree, of ''primordial” 
race-elements. The result is to make possible a general 
discussion (Chapter IV) of the ethnic stratification of Pontic 
and Mediterranean lands, with the parallel methods of 
linguistics, anthropometry, and archaeology. Of the last, 
M. Baschmakoff has little to say ; of anthropological material, 
he rightly emphasizes the scantiness, while making the most 
of the general indications which seem to him established ; 
on linguistic matters, he relies on the methods, and still more 
on the far-reaching conclusions of the "Japhetic school” 
elaborated by the late Dr. Marr, on foundations laid long ago, 
by men so different as Wilhelm von Humboldt, D’Arbois 
de Jubainville, Sir William Hunter, Sergi, and Ripley. For 
many readers, this will seem to be the climax of the argument. 
But the remaining chapters are interesting ; Ch. V, on the 
ethnology of the Cimmerians and Scythians, whom 
M. Baschmakoff regards as respectively "Circassian”, and 
" Iranian ”, re-writing their history after challenging the 
chronological scheme inherited from Herodotus ; Ch. VI, on 
the origin of the Khazars, and Ch. VII on the Caraites and 
Pseudo-Tatars of Yalta, who are presented as a residual 
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concentration of primordial elements into their highland 
citadel from a wider area overflowed by later-comers, indo- 
enropean, and mongoloid. 

B . 98 . J. L. Myres. 

The Music of the Sumerians and their Immediate 
Successors the Babylonians and Assyrians. By 
Francis W, Galpin. 11 x 8|-, pp. xvi -f* 110, pis. 12. 
Cambridge : The University Press, 1937. 25s. net. 

A work on the instruments of music of the Sumerians and 
their Semitic successors has been long overdue. Now that it 
has appeared we may say that it is fortunate for both the 
subject and for the readers that the task should have fallen 
to Canon Galpin, who is probably the best known authority 
on the history of instruments of music in this country. He has 
described and illustrated them from original sources. 

Strictly speaking, the Canon^s excellent book treats of the 
instruments of music of these peoples rather than with their 
music, for, truth to tell, we know practically nothing of this 
music per se, although our author has managed to devote three 
chapters to the subject. It is certainly true that we have 
the famous music tablet at Berlin, of which Canon Galpin 
gives a fresh reading from that attempted by Dr. Bbeling 
(1915) and Dr. Curt Sachs (1924), although Professor Lands- 
berger has. recently (1933) poured out the vials of his wrath 
on these '' assumptions The present writer does not 
attempt to question the scheme by which these various savants 
have determined the melodic outline. All that he wishes to 
say is that the Sumerian Hymn on the Creation of Man ” 
has nothing in common with oriental music as it is now known 
and practised in the Near and Middle East. 

Where we are on much safer ground is in the sphere of 
instruments of music. Here we have a definitely valuable 
contribution to the subject, more so because, on the linguistic 
side, the author has had the benefit of the assistance of 
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some of otir leading Assyriologists. Of course, as tlie autEor 
Mmself admits, '' dubious points still exist/’ but tbe future is 
always with us, and when further texts are elucidated and 
more excavations reveal their hidden treasures, we may be 
able to solve many a baflding problem of to-day. 

Our author speaks of dancing sticks ” (p. 1). The term 
seems to me to be a misnomer because these instruments could 
not have been used for the dance alone. Why not use the more 
conventional term rhythmic wands ? ” 

The imm% BALAG (Sum.) or balaggu (Assyr.) was given 
to the horizontal drum, but, says our author, it was also the 
name of an altar (p. 4). He asserts that the Agade seal 
impression (pi. ii, fig. 3) shows this drum-like altar” in a 
vertical position, but I believe that this represents an actual 
drum played in this position. With the Arabs of the Middle 
Ages this type of drum was sometimes played in this way. 

The LI LIS (Sum.) or lilissu (Assyr.) is recognized as ‘‘a 
true kettledrum ” like the Arabian dambuhha and the Persian 
dunbak (p. 7), but it must be pointed out that neither the 
Arabian nor the Persian instrument was a kettledrum, since 
they were, and are, open at the bottom. The egg-shape foot 
or stand of the Sumerian instruments was doubtless distinct 
from the kettle or bowl over which the membrane was 
stretched. 

We do not know the Sumerian or Assyrian name for the 
cymbal (if I may use the singular form) as Canon Galpin 
admits (p. 11), but surely the Assyrian verb sanaqu (■' to 
push or press together”) must have given a substantive 
which in Arabic produced sanj (cymbal). 

Then there is the suggestion that the Arabic-Turkish 
gkaiia, gkaida (oboe), is derived from the Sumerian GLDI. 
There is only the slightest justification for the assumption. 
The Arabic word was loaned, via Andalus, from the European 
gimite, wayghte^ wait, etc. 

I do not know why our erudite author still continues, like 
the older musicographers, to assign the musical bow to India 
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(p. 26). As I have demonstrated more than once, we have no 
hterary reference to this implement earlier than Arabic 
sources. 

The Sumerian names for the harps are most interesting. 
Our author doubts whether BALAG (Sum.) was used for a 
harp because this was certainly the name for a drum. On the 
other hand, we have instances elsewhere of the same name 
being used for different instruments. The Greek aafi^vKrj 
was both a harp and a wood-wind instrument. The Arabic 
$anj was both a harp and a cymbal. I believe that the Sumerian 
BALAG may have been the parent of the Greek (f)oivi^ and 
the Arabic wanaj, which were harps. 

The Canon fails to find any Sumerian or Assyrian equivalent 
to the harp called in ancient Egypt the ban or 6am, a name 
which reappears in the Siamese p'in, and the Sanscrit 
He might have lengthened the list by including the Pahlavi 
vun or von^ the Persian van^ and the Arabic wann. 

Among the important features of Canon Galpin’s excellent 
book are the plates, of which there are twelve, nine being 
actual photographs of specimens, sculptures, seals, etc. 
Of especial interest are his reconstructed instruments, notably 
the harp with a lower sound-chest, pL v, fig. 3, where the lower 
part of the sound-chest, as given in the British Museum 
exhibit, has been dispensed with entirely, an alteration 
which I suggested to Canon Galpin some years ago. Then 
there is the harp with an upper sound-chest, pL. vi, fig. 3, 
which is displayed in its proper position, not as delineated 
by some savants, upside down. 

On the whole, Canon Galpin's book is a contribution of 
importance to the study of instruments of music of the past, 
and these criticisms are not intended to detract in the slightest 
way from my appreciation of Ms work. They are introduced 
merely as themes for further discussion should this very 
welcome book call for a reissue. 

A. 974, Henry George Farmer. 
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Far East 

Marco Polo : the Description of the World. By A. C. 
Moule and Paul Pelliot. 11 x 8J. Vol. I : pp. 595 ^ 
frontispiece, genealogical tree. Vol. II : pp. cxxxi, pi. 1. 
London : George Routledge, 1938. 

Xoie, — review has been printed as received, in Italian, so as to avoid 
the risk of any unintentional misrepresentation of the writer’s meaning on 
any point through translation into EiigHsh, 

Una iiiiova snntnosa edizione del libro di Marco Polo, in 
4 voliinii, e attnahiiente in corso di pubblicazione presso la 
casa Koiitledge di Londra. Ne costituisce la priiicipale 
attrattiva I’ampio connnento delPinsigne orientalista del 
Coiiegio di Francia, Paul Pelliot : 400 o 500 pagine di Notes 
on the proper names and oriental words (la maggior parte del 
prossimo terzo volume), Sono useiti per ora i primi due volumi 
soltanto. Essi riguardano, nella loro parte sostanziale ed 
originale, il testo dell’opera poliana : forniscono cioe la base di 
riferimento necessaria per la trattazione del Pelliot. 

L’ opera era attesa vivamente da tutti i marcopolisti e 
particolarmente da chi scrive queste linee. Non solo e una 
grande soddisfazione per noi che scriviamo queste linee il 
veder compiersi Faugurio con cui cliiudevamo, undici anni or 
sono, F edizione di Marco Polo da noi curata per il Comitato 
Geografico Nazionale Italiano, e cioe che quella prima edizione 
integrale delF opera di Marco servisse di punto di partenza a 
nuove pin profonde ricerche e segnasse per gli studi marco- 
poliani il principio di un nuovo fervore,^ Ma ci e grato ricordare 
che quattro anni piii tardi, congedando la traduzione italiana 
del nuovo testo poliano uscito dai nostri studi e dalle nostre 
scoperte, formulavamo espressameiite il voto che si pensasse a 
provvedere il libro di Marco, ormai saldamente ricostituito ed 
autenticato dal punto di vista del testo, di un nuovo degno 
commento, che sostituisse, secondo i risultati piu recenti e 
piii seri delle varie discipline che Marco Polo interessa, il 

^ Marco Polo, 11 31iUone, prima, edizione integrale a cura di Luigi Foscolo 
Benedetto (Firenze, Olschki, 1928), p. CCXXI. 
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classico lavoro del Yule, e indicavamo nel Pelliot, gia tanto 
benemerito degK studi poliani, Fuomo che avrebbe dovuto 
accingersi alia meritoria fatica.^ 

I prinii due volumi sinora apparsi sono opera particolare del 
Rev. A. C. Moule, beu noto agli studios! di Marco Polo e 
specialmente ai lettori di questo Journal, Ci apprende egli 
stesso, nelle pagine proemiali del P volume, che da anni veniva 
preparando, prima ancora che uscisse la mia edizione del 1928, 
una traduzione inglese, il piu possibile letterale e completa, 
del cosiddetto Testo Geografico, cioe del ms. francese 1116 
della Biblioteca Nazionale di Parigi (il testo P della mia 
classifica), il piu importante senza dubbio dei manoscritti 
poliani a noi giunti. La mia edizione confermo Timportanza 
di quel manoscritto, ma ne dimostro in pari tempo lo stato di 
corruzione e d’incompletezza. Lo studio in pieno del problema 
del testo e la conseguente rivalutazione di redazioni rimaste 
fino allora trascurate o ignorate, il trovamento soprattutto del 
ms. ambrosiano Y 160 P. S. e Findividuazione della redazione 
da me chiamata Z, mi avevano portato alia conclusione che un 
editore di Marco Polo deve bensi adottare F come testo-base, 
ma deve colmare la distanza gia notevole che lo separa 
dalForiginale perduto. Il mio libro mostrava come la cosa 
fosse possibile. Una buona parte dei manoscritti oggi noti si 
lasciavano raggruppare in tre grandi famiglie risalenti 
rispettivamente a un archetipo fratello di F : la ricostruzione 
dei tre archetipi poteva servire al controllo e al restauxo di F 
e alia ricostruzione della fase da lui attestata. Ma esisteva 
anche — ed era quella la maggiore novita del mio lavoro — 
un gruppo di codici che ci permetteva di risalire ad una fase 
anteriore. Avevo la gioia di rivelare una quantita notevolissima 
di passi, di pagine inedite, mancanti ad F e alle famiglie derivate 
da codici a lui fratelli, e di rivendicare con sicurezza alia stesuxa 
originaria molte pagine della cui paternita si era incerti o che 

^ Marco Polo, Il libro di Messer Marco Polo cittadino di Venezia deito 
Milione dove si raccontano le meraviglie del mondo (Milano, Treves, 1932), 
pp. XXIII-XXIV. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1939. 
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si, rite-nevano;" aggiunte recenziori del viaggiatore..' , IlMoale.''noil 
fii puiito scosso dalle mie ricerclie nella sua fede al Testo 
Q-eografico e iiel siio proposito di rispettarne rigorosamente 
la iettera. Gli parve d’altra parte accettabile, nel siio insieme, 
la sotazioiie cli’io davo del problema del testo poliano ; studio 
direttainieiite le redazioni di cui segnalai rimpoitanza ; sent! 
rappassionante interesse dei testi emananti da una fase 
aiiteriore ad F, particolarmente di Z e del Ramusio, per i passi 
die qiiesti lia in comune con Z o ch’egli solo conserva. Nel suo 
eiitiisiasmo per Z egli gixmse anzi a superarmi : al punto da 
darcene — ed e tiitto il suo secondo volume — Fedizione integrale, 
mentre io mi ero liinitato a pubblicare i passi die costituivano 
una novita e servivano al completamento di Fd Volendo 
restare fedele al suo prime progetto di una traduzione completa 
e letterale di F e non osando d’altra parte non far tesoro delle 
risorse die la tradizione del testo, da me tanto allargata e 
ravvalorata, gli poteva fornire, il M. si decise a inserire nella 
sua traduzione di F, distinguendolo col corsivo e segnandone 
in margine la provenienza, tutto cio die gli oifriva di 
aggiungibile ad F un certo numero di testi da lui ritenuti 
particolarmente rappresentativi, colla sola avvertenza die 

^ II M. ha avuto la buona sorte di poterci dare la sua edizione di sul codice 
della Biblioteca eapitolare di Toledo sii cui fu esemplata la copia ambrosiana 
da me adoi>erata, codice che io ritenevo dlsperso non figurando come 
avrebbe dovuto nei catalogo a stampa dei mss. zeladiani di qiiella biblioteca 
ed avendo i canoniei possessor! del codice stesso, come avvertivo nel mio 
libro, laseiate senza risposta ie mie riebieste in proj)osito. In fatto di critica 
testuale gli originaH sono sempre preferibili, non e’e dubbio, alle copie, 
anche se fatte egregiamente* Ma dal punto di vista pratico il trovameiito 
dei codice di Toledo e lungi dalFavere Timportanza die gli fu attribuita 
e dal meritare il chiasso oltremodo ingenuo che ha suscitato. Gli dobbianio 
un solo apporto utile. Mentre la copia milanese ha Icoguristan, esso ci 
da la lezione esatta, intuita subito dagli orientalist! : luguristan. I pochi 
errori della copia erano di per s4 facilmente sanabili ed ho avuto il piacere 
di vedere confermate le correzioni da me proposte nei passi da me editi 
o adottate nella mia traduzione italiana. E risultata assolutamente 
fededegna la garanzia di fedelta, quanto a trascrizione, apposta suUa copia 
milanese dal Toaldo, il marcopolista che essa copia fece eseguire. Avevo 
del resto confrontate coi rispettivi modelli le altre copie di testi poliani che 
il Toaldo fece ievare i la fedelta 6 in tutte assoluta. 
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Taggiunta o Fiiiserzione potesse farsi senza alterare meiio- 
mamente la traduzione di F. In nota, a pie di pagina, le cose 
aggiungibili clie non quadrassero col testo di F e che avessero 
qualche importanza. 

II sistema adottato dal M, e in se stesso eccellente e F opera 
da, a primo aspetto, per il suo felice impianto esteriore, per 
Fingente riccliezza dei snoi corsivi e dei snoi rinvii marginali, 
per la meticolosita delle sue cMose, anche a cM non sia digiuno 
di materia marcopoliana, Fimpressione di uno sforzo imponente 
in cui si sieno saggiamente contemperati le esigenze scientificlie 
dello specialista e il buon senso pratico del divulgatore onesto, 
determinate a non uscire dalla realta positiva, controllata e 
controllabile. Sono continui i segni di una tenace diligenza e di 
una informazione sicura. Ma evidente sopratutto e il proposito 
di darci qualcosa di soHdo, di documentario, di concrete* Il 
M. si preclude volontariamente, esplicitamente, il campo 
della critica soggettiva* Awerte il lettore : Little or no 
attempt has been made to exercise a critical discrimination 
and to accept or reject additional matter as it may seem more 
or less certainly to represent the original or to have been 
added by a copyist/’ Lascia che decida nei casi dubbi il 
lettore. Aspira evidentemente anche lui, come tutti i maggiori 
editor! di Marco Polo, a meritare Felogio che diffatti i critici 
che si sono pronunciati finora non hanno esitato a concedergli, 
di '' produce a text much nearer to the original manuscript 
compiled by Riistichello the Pisan in the prison of Genoa than 
has ever been attempted before A questo scopo egli 
conglomera col testo di F quanti pih pub materiali di altra 
origine. Gli pare che la scomponibilita del suo mosaico e 
Findicazione delle singole fonti gli diano il diritto di largheg- 
giare nelle addizioni e lo dispensino da una cernita personale 
severa. 

Diciamo subito che e’e in questa concezione un equivoco 
molto grave, di cui tutta Fopera si risente e che fa dell’opera 

^ Si veda The Times LUefavy del 4 febbraio di quest anno, 

p. 77. 
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stessa, a nostro avviso, nonostante le sue frequenti reussites 
di dettaglioj iiii' opera iiel suo insieme praticamente pericolosa 
e tecnicamente iiifeUce. 

L^obbiettivita a-critica del M. sarebbe piu cbe legittima 
s'egli ci desse soltanto da scegliere tra due o piu varianti cbe 
possono essere tutte di Marco Polo. £ ovvio e sottinteso cbe 
un editore di Marco Polo deve almeno e per prima cosa fare 
lo sforzo critico di eliminare tutto cio die non puo essere in 
nessiiii modo di provenienza poliana. II M. e stato a questo 
rigiiardo di una singolare aKpi^la, Ha rimpinzato il testo 
di F di una infiiiita di dementi cbe non possono assolutamente 
considerarsi poliani e cbe era piu cbe ovvio lasciare da parte. 
Non basta a renderli imrocui il fatto cbe sieno distinti con il 
corsivo. L'edizione in qiiestione ba tanta imponenza esteriore, 
ba apparenze cosi vistosamente scientificbe e sono d’altra 
parte cosi difficili da parte del lettore la particolare mentalita 
critica e la particolarissima documentazione occorrenti a un 
controllo diretto, cbe c’e da temere entrino in circolazione 
un’altra volta delle pericolose od inutib assurdita pseudo- 
poliane e finiscano col soffrirne, nel concetto degli studiosi, 
Marco Polo e la sua opera. £ naturalmente impossibile in 
questa rivista rendere conto particolareggiatamente del modo 
con cui il M. ba eseguito il suo lavoro d’integrazione, e cio& 
come si sia comportato di fronte alle diverse redazioni per 
estrarne i succbi utili. Mi limitero, a titolo di esempio, ad 
esaminare il suo contegno di fronte ad una di esse. Scegliero 
Z : non solo percbe una delle piu importanti, ma percbe 
di Z il secondo volume ci da il testo e c'e quindi per ogni 
lettore la massima facilita di controllo. 

Mi si consenta, per maggiore cbiarezza, un po’ di statistica. 

Sono 1527, se bo contato bene, le volte cbe il M. inietta al 
Testo Geografico delle cose desunte da Z.^ Ci sono natural- 

^ II numero poteva essere maggiore, Il M. da qualche volta da altra fonte 
deUe cose clie avrebbe potato prendere da Z. Gli ^ sfuggito, nonostante la 
sna grande minuziosita, nn mnlti degnissimo, secondo i snoi criteri, di 
essere inserito. Z {p. XYIII) : “ per earn discurit quoddam flumen in quo 
lapides inveniuntur multi , dove F ba soltanto “ il bi a flum que i se treuvent 
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mente nel numero i passi oramai ben noti che kanno costituito 
la fortunata novita della mia edizione e che hanno di tanto 
arricchito la materia del testo poliano (225) ; ci sono quelli 
che ho riprodotti nel mio apparato come fondamento a supple- 
menti e a correzioni di F (67) ; non mancano, beninteso, e sono 
presentati come snpplementi desunti da Z, una trentina 
d’integrazioni che anch’io ho praticate senza rinviare a nessuna 
fonte, trattandosi di cose ovvie, assolutamente sicure, spon- 
taneamente snggerite dal bnon senso, spesso confermate da 
molti altri testi, tali che il traduttore cui devesi Z, se ha 
avTito dinanzi un modello in qnei punti uguale ad F, non pub 
avere esitato a integrarlo come noi facciamo. Sarebbero 
sempre pih di 1200 le novita che il M, avrebbe il merito di 
avere estratte dal famoso codice zeladiano. 

Ho voluto esaminare uno per nno gli Z di cui e infarcita la 
traduzione del M. L’improba fatica non e stata fortunata- 
mente del tutto vana, Sono una ventina i dettagli che mi sono 
sfuggiti e che non esiterei a inserire in una nuova edizione.^ 
Parlo di dettagli concreti, chb per il testo di Marco Polo e 
ancora utile Tatteggiamento paradossale che ho adottato 
nella mia prima edizione, di tenere cioe distinti materia e 

pieres.” Il M. dimentica pure di sottolineare, si che figura come desunto da 
P, un red che ha la sua sola giustificazione in Z (p. 267 deha trad, del M. 
e p. XXVIII di Z). 

^ Gia nelie mie edizioni popolari del libro di Marco, e cio^ neila mia 
traduzione italiana e nella sua sorella inglese (Routledge, 1931), avevo 
aggiunti alcuni nuovi apporti da Z omessi nel Marco Polo maggiore multi 
luci dactulos producentes “ falcones laneri etsacriy^ “ CCX ihorae.nsadioru'm 
(mreor%m^'* “ faciunt vinum de dcdalis^^* etc.). Ma solo esaminando la tradu- 
zione del M. mi sono accorto di queste altre omissioni : Z, p. IX, sibi oculum 
dextrum efifodit — ^XV, et multa alia — ^XVII, inter levantem et grecum (F por 
grec}— XX, et ilU sunt plures — ^XVIII, terra fertilis est [et'jfecunda necessariis 
quibuscumque {nel mio apparato ho dato questa norita come da R senza 
notare che c’era anche in Z) — ^XXXI, christiani turchi — XXXI, set prinhcipales 
sunt ydoia adorantes — XL VII, pecuniam — L, monetam habent de cariis — 
ibid., monetam habent de cartis — ibid., respond&nt civitati Qinsai gentes odorant 
idola et sunt sub dominio magni can — ibid., m&neUim hahent de cartis — LI, 
diverse maneries specierum — ^LI, cuius gentes odorant ydoia ^ . et respondent 
civitati Fugiu — LXIV, in pluribus locis-^ISXNll, et loquelam ^LXXIII, 
suximan — XCI, syricum — CXXIII : et Tllau cum suis gentibus obviam eis 
iverunt — CXXIX, haJbent ceram mvdtam* 
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stile. Quanto alia forma, ho dovuto riconoscere, in due o 
rre liioglii, che lio tralasciato a torto di restanrare F sul modello 
cli Si aggiunga una cinquantina di casi in cui cH voglia 
essere <jltremodo iiidulgente ad ogiii parvenza di polianita 
pud rirnaiiere esitaiite. Tutto il resto — ^piti di 1100 inter- 
polazioui — e uii inutile ingombro. 

Koii sempre si xiesGe a spiegare altrimenti che come una 
svista Fappclla a Z.^ Ma quasi sempre la ragione si scorge ed 
e per tutti i casi una sola : il M. tratta Z come se non si sapesse 
in niodo sicuro che Z e, per parlare grossameiite, e per le 
parti die ha in commie con F, una tradiizione di F. Bisognava 
tener presente che Z e ima traduzione : una tradiizione 
medievale, in latino, colie sue costanti formali, colie sue 
particolari tendenze psicologiche. Erano necessari uno studio 
prelioiinare della traduzione come tale e un qualche tentativo 
per giiingere alia personalita del traduttore. Perche il M. 
proceda ad una inserzione da Z, basta che Tautore di Z si 
valga dei suoi diritti di traduttore e ci dia qualcosa die non e 
pill francese ma latino, non pin il particolare francese di F, 
ma il latino suo proprio ; basta ch’egli si attenga al senso e 
che per meglio renderlo imiovi in qualche misura anche minima 

^ Sli paiono oggi supplementi piii che probabili : F CLXXV 15o, “ ne le 
recevent [a ie^smogme] ne ne vant sa tesmognie,” conformemente a Z 
(p. LXXIV), “ hi teMem non assumunt nec testimonium suum valet ” — 
F CLXXVI, 7, “ elle ne vost prendro [autre] baron ” conformemente a Z 
(p. LXXYIII) noluit alium virum , accipere ” (supplemento gia da me 
adottato dei resto nelle mie traduzioni) — F CLX 18, “ elle est [si] riche 
isle que. . . conformemente a Z (p, HX), “ ista insula est i5am dives.” 

^ Alla p. 156 della siia trad, il M. ci da come da Z “ is found a good vein ”, 
mentre Z ha soitanto, nei passo corrispondente, “ quedam vena.” Alla 
p. 190 ci da come da Z ‘‘ monasteries so large ”, mentre F ha si grant mostier 
e Z tarn rmgna 77W7iasteri€[: Alia p. 295 da come da Z uno slaves che ha il 
suo corrispondente in F (esclaus), mentre da in pin come da F uno slave- 
girls che nulla giustifica. Alla p. 420 segna come da Z un there : Z ha “ et est 
ibi optimum dormire ” che h perd ia traduzione letteraio di F “ et hi a trop 
buen dormir Alla p. 486 : “ and will turn bach to Xogai.” Perche quel 
back sottolineato come da Z ? F ha tomeron a Nogai e Z ad Nogay et sms 
redibimus (io zeladiano di Toledo ha rediemus, ma h certo errore del copista). 
Alla p. 488 da come da Z ** dead and wounded to death Z ha effettivamente 
“ mortui et vulnerati ad mortem ”, ma anche F, la sua fonte, ha “ mors et 
inavres d mors'‘\ 
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la veste formale. Che cosa dire poi dei casi in cui Z si permette 
di precisare, di accentuare, di amplificare un poco, per 
pedaiiteria o per vezzo letterario, di esprimere le sue personali 
reazioni di lettore e di critico ? Nessuno puo immaginare a 
quali bizzarrie, a quali incredibili paradossi il M. arrivi nel 
rastrellare i suoi addenda, Anche la dove il traduttore latino 
e della letteralita pin assoluta il M. trova a far la sua messe. 

sufficiente che Z metta il nome dove F ha un pronome o un 
sottinteso ; che addossi al toponimo la precisazione di civitas, 
regnum, provincia, solitamente omessa da F ; che adatti alia 
sua particolare consecutio il tempo di un verbo ; che leghi una 
frase alFaltra coi tanti mezzi che ha cari il latino (relative 
iniziale, vero, quidem, insuper, enim, sed, tamen, etiam, quoque, 
ergo^ praeterea etc.) ; che aggiunga mxpredictus e va dicendo. 
Ho contato 66 and iniziali di cui uno solo puo essere aggiunta 
non oziosa al testo di F. La lingua di F e piena di formole 
ritornanti, di veri e proprii cliches ripetuti con uggiosa frequenza 
e sono ugualmente costanti in Z le formole corrispondenti. 
II M. arriva a non accorgersi che il sunt idules e cuius gentes 
idola adorant, il sunt au grant haan e sunt sub dominio magni 
can, por ce nos en partiron e ideo ulterius procedentes, ecc., 
sono espressioni assolutamente uguali in cui non e'e proprio 
nulla da glaner per un editore. Uno dei gusti prediletti di 
Z e Fendiadi : vero tic verbale, ma anche mezzo eccellente 
assai volte per rendere un superlative o la nuance di superlativo 
ch’egli sente a ragione in certi falsi positivi del suo modello 
(grant, buen, etc.), mezzo ottimo pure, spesso, per dare una 
sonorita latina al periodo. Sono numerose nel nostro Z : 
di aggettivi, di sostantivi, di verbi, di awerbi. Sovente 
risultano dalla semplice aggiunta di un sinonimo al termine 
offerto da F, e allora il M. da come una novita il sinonimo 
aggiunto. Piu sovente sostituiscono al termine del modello 
una coppia tutta nuova di termini, e allora il M. riproduce, 
accanto al termine originario, la coppia che ne e la versione. 
Certo il male non e grosso quando Fintegrazione si riduce a 
qualche pleonasmo o a qualche riempitivo grammaticale* 
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Noa sofiOj aaclie se del tutto paxassitari, i troppi also, moreover 
e simili, di ciii il M. iafiora le me pagine, clie ci farebbero 
grid axe alio scandalo. La cosa diventa grave quando Z traduce 
a seuso (le sue tradtusioni a senso sono spesso delle vere trovate, 
bellissime) : il M. oonsidera come due pezzi marcopoliani 
indipendenti il testo di F e quello di Z che si equivalgono e 
li pubblica tutti e due, raddoppiaiido cosi di continuo, a feu 
de frais, le dimeiisioni del libro di Marco. In qualcbe caso 
i clue pezzi restano semplicemente giustapposti,^ ma il piu 
delle volte il traduttore inglese li fonde, rabbexciando ed 
enucleando Z quel tanto cbe basti percbe stia dentro il testo 
di F.^ Talvolta li coordina colFaggiunta di nessi arbitrari.^ 

^ Baro an solo esempio, tipico nella saa brevita. F : ame de celz de son 
reigne — Z : a sua gente diligitur (tradnzione libera ma esattissima) — ^Moule : 
by those /ier of bis realin. 

^ Si pud aprire il libro a caso tanto gli esempi abbondano. F : LVII 20-2 : 
“ Ft plosors foies ies font devoier en tel mainere qu’il ne se trevent jam^s ; 
et en ceste mainere en sunt ja maint morti e perdu.” Z : “ sepe faciunt a 
recto tramite deviare et sic nesciunt reverti, Et cibo potuqm carms decedit 
Hoc vero modo multi bomines perierunt.” La parte sottolineata di Z h, 
evidentement, una semplice glossa del traduttore, indipendente anche 
grammaticalmente dal resto. Le due parti di Z non sottolineate corrispondono 
assai bene ai due membri della frase di F. 11 M. procede ad un vero e proprio 
rimpasto, levando ia glossa di Z dal suo posto e inserendola, come pud, nella 
proposizione finale. Ecco la sua frase, da cui toigo le cose cb’egli desume da 
fonti diverse da Z e cbe insacca parimente nella prosa di F, ed in cui sono 
sottolineate dal M. stesso le cose che riconosce come peculiar! a Z : “ And 
many times they make them ... go out of the right way so that they are 
never . . . found . . - and in this way they know not how to return, and being 
without food and drink many of them are dead in the past and lost.” F dice 
del petroiio del Caucaso : ** bon a onger Ies gamiaus por la rogne et por les 
farbores.” Z : “ bonum est ad ungendum homines et quelibet animaiia 
propter scabiem.” Checchd si decida suiia paternita di quell’ e 
certo che Z traduce a senso, che in qmlibet anirmlia sono compresi anche i 
cammelli e che scabies sta per rogne et farbores. Il M. ci da due volte le stesse 
cose cucite alia bell’e meglio : “ to anoint men and any animals for the scab 
[and] the camels for the itch and for the mange.” Con questo sistema il M. 
non si accorge che spesso non solo traduce due volte la stessa parola, ma la 
traduce in modo diverse. In F : caustiaus asez que sunt homes que 

vivent . . Z, poco felicemente ma senza infedelta sostanziale : castra in 
quibus sunt multi homines de mercimoniis viventes et artibus.” Il M. : 
‘‘ Villages enough in which are many people for they are men who live. . . 
Hon si awede che ha tradotto due volte il que di F, prima con in which 
0 poi con for. Sono frequent! in Z le esplicazioni di parole col sive. Ci5 che 
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La straordinaria indulgenza del M. potrebbe, semmai, trovare 
una scusa nei casi in cui il traduttore latino arriva alia vera e 
propria aggiunta, alia glossa. Puo essere prudenza critica — 
visto cbe il decidere se spetti ad nn passo la qualifica di glossa 
e sempre in qualcbe misura una questione di apprezzamento 
soggettivo — non imporre ai lettori come definitive il nostro 
gusto. Comunque, alludiamo ad innovazioni il cui carattere 
personale non puo sfuggire a chi si sia famigliarizzato un poco 
con Z. Parecchie sono in contrasto col resto delF opera. Di 
tutte si puo facilmente ricostruire la genesi. 

"Non meno stupisce il vedere dal M. utilizzati come apporti 
originali di Z dei passi di Z che sono dei semplici fraintendi- 
menti di P. £ un peccato doversi limitare a qualcbe esempio, 
tanto ricca ed interessante sarebbe la materia. F (CXXVIII, 
11) : il se font por toutes lor chars peintures con aguilles 

a lions et a drag et a ausiaus . . Z (pp. XXXIV-XXXV) : 

quilibet designare facit aquilas, leones, dracones et aves.’’ 
Il traduttore cui dobbiamo Z ha visto in aguilles non il 
corrispondente delFital. aghi, ma quello delFital. aguglie 
( = aquile). Il M. (p. 296 della trad.) ha anche tra le sue 
novita questi eagles, F (CCII, 15-16) : ‘‘ puis venoit la fille 
au roi . . . emi la sale.’’ Z (p. CX) : '' postmodum filia veniebat 
ad regem.’’ Il M. (p. 454 della trad.) traduce esattamente 
quelFat^ roi, ma cio non gFimpedisce di conservare come un 
che di nuovo lo svarione sfuggito a Z in un momento di sonno- 
lenza : then came the king’s daughter . . . into the middle of 

prova che sono glosse di Z e non precisazioni di Marco Polo 6 che questi ci 
dh prima il termine proprio, tecnico, e poi lo spiega ; Z invece comiucia col 
darci la traduzione latina e poi, per maggior precisione, il termine marco- 
poliano. F CXCVIII 17 : cel soudan— Z : ille rex sive soldanus. Il M. 
senza renders! conto del.particolare travaglio stilistico di Z ed invertendo : 

“ that sultan or hing.^^ 

® Un esempio tra i tanti. F : la boce si grant que bien engloiteroit un home 
a une fois. Z : os tarn magnum quod deglutirent integrum unum bov'em. 

Il traduttore latino aveva dinanzi un testo che aveva buef invece di home, 

Il M. : “ the mouth so large that it would swallow a man [or] an ox at one 
time.” Qui e altrove la copula aggiunta ^ tra parentisi quadre, ma non 
sempre. 
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the hall to the kingJ' F (CLXXVIII, 91) : :‘til font encore 
grant astineiice cle mengier car degennent tout les anz.’’ 

Z (p. LXXXIY) : '' faciunt etiam magnam abstinentiani come- 
deiidi carnes/' II M. non si accorge della hellissima gaffe- 
ear preso per nii sostantivo oggetto di mengier — e ci da 
come testo cnmulativo : '' they make great abstinence from 
eating jlesh for they fast. . . Ci sono una mezza dozzina 
di casi, particolarmente interessanti, in cui il M. avrebbe 
doviito accorgersi che rerrore di Z era un semplice sbaglio 
di lettiira da parte di chi ci diede c|uella traduzione latina. 
Sopratutto sarebbe state opportnno ch'egli si rendesse conto 
dei casi in cui Z, senza cadere in nn vero e proprio abbaglio, 
e un traduttore disgraziato ed incerto : le sue debolezze di 
trad lit tore sono diventure altrettante no vita nel testo del 
Md Invece di darci una edizione diplomatica di Z colie sue 
centinaia di stupidissimi errori di copiatura, il M. avrebbe 
fatto bene a sottoporre quel testo a un po’ di revisione critica : 
non ricomparirebbero nella sua traduzione inglese una quantita 
di errori introdottivi dagli scribi. 

Eilievi analoghi a quest! che siamo venuti facendo per Z 
si dovrebbero fare per ognuna delle altre redazioni di cui il 
M. si e servito per incrementare il suo testo. Particolarmente 
disgraziato ed inutile, senza eccezioni, Fuso della redazione 
pipiniana (P), di cui pure sarebbe state cosi facile una giusta 
valutazione, visto che essa si annulla in un’altra redazione 
che possediamo (VA) e che le sue divergenze da VA non possono 
mai non interpretarsi che come piiri arbitrii di fra Pipino. 

^ Si veda a titolo di esempio il passo corrispondente a F CLXXIX, 21 ; 
“ Il dit a soi meesme qu’il li lira couse que son filz se rendra. ...” Z non ha 
trovato nn corrispettivo latino soddisfacente per dire a soi meesme e ha 
tradotto un po’ goffamente : “ Tunc rex precogitans dixit quod talem 

medicinan ” Il M. (p. 408 della sua versione) non si accorge Qh& precogitans 

dixit h una cattiva traduzione di dit a soi mees^ne e combina al solito modo : 
“ and then the king after deep thought - . * says to himself. ...” E spesso 
sorprendente la sottigliezza con cui il M. anaMzza, quasi dovessero avere un 
valore secondo Fetimo e come se fossero sempre parole della iatinita piu 
classica, le parole di Z. Gli sarebbe stata utile una migliore conoscenza del 
latino medievale. GH capita di tradurre probi ( = valorosi) con trusty. 
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S eccessiva I’indiilgenza per redaziom aberranti e malfide e 
particolarmeiite per VB. Troppo spesso, come gia notammo, 
il M. inserisce nella stessa frase di E, da redazioni diverse, 
gli echi die im dato passo di E ha avuti nelle redazioni 
stesse, senza accorgersi che ci da, non due, ma tre e anche 
quattro volte, la stessa cosa. Stupisce profondamente che il 
traduttore non sia rimasto scoraggiato egli stesso dagli inform! 
illeggibili polpettoni che sono venuti fuori da tanta fatica. 

In generale, dal punto di vista del problema del testo, e 
giudicando il lavoro del M. come un tentative per awicinarsi 
di pin che non si fosse fatto finora, partendo dalla base di F, 
alForiginale perduto, siamo costretti a riconoscere che i 
risiiltati sono ben lontani dal corrispondere alio sforzo fatto e 
alFattesa. Non faro un rimprovero al M. di avere oltremodo 
immiserito e deformato il problema del testo poliano 
riducendolo praticamente al concetto che tutti i testi poliani, 
visto lo iato evidente che esiste tra tutti e Foriginale perduto, 
abbiano lo stesso diritto che vi si senta la voce di Marco. 
Non mi fermerb a deplorare il contrasto tra lo scetticismo 
implicito in questo concetto e la sua venerazione assoluta per 
E. Neppure gli faro un torto per averci taciuto i criteri in 
base ai quah ha scelto, come pin rappresentativi di altri, 
i manoscritti che gli hanno fornito il sue materials, mentre 
trattandosi di famiglie il cui capostipite e perduto sarebbe 
legittimo sapere in ogni caso se quella data variants puo 
attribuirsi alFarchetipo. Un autore ha il diritto di darci solo 
quello che crede bene di darci, anche se al pubblico sia lecito 
desiderare nella fattispecie, visto che non si fa tutti i giorni 
una edizione di Marco Polo e con tanta imponenza di mezzi, 
che una nuova edizione di Marco Polo sia la pih bella possibile 
e segni un progresso su quelle gia esistenti; Ci mettiamo 
volentieri dal punto di vista pih ristretto da cui ha voluto 
mettersi il M. Ma anche cosi non possiamo non confessare, 
per quanto lispetto c’ispirino la sua tenace applicazione e 
la sua indiscussa passione, il nostro vivissimo disappunto. 
L’errore del libro sta nella meocanicitft/ eccessiva con cui 
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il M. lia applicato il suo.sistema. Tiitto cio cbe.noB'era'decalco':' 
materiale e combacia.iiieiito esteriore gli e sembrato ana novita 
€ lo ha inserito. 

Considerata come semplice traduzione di F la traduzione 
in questioiie ci obbliga a non men gravi riserve. Non posso e 
non YOgliOj essendo straniero, giudicarla come opera letteraria. 
Certo e die dal pnnto di vista filologico essa lascia desiderare 
ima maggiore perizia delFantico francese ed nn senso pin 
fine delle particolarita stilistiche per ciii la letteralitapedantesca 
o non basta o e dannosa. Avremmo potato, parlando di Z, 
stendere nn limgliissimo elenco di casi in cni solo per la sua 
imperizia cFinterprete nei rignardi di F il M. ha potato vedere 
ana novita la dove Z e “anicamente an tradattore fedele. 
Alcuni pochi esempi non saranno forse inatili. Qaali errori 
piix significativi die quelli da cui la versione sola di Z avrebbe 
potato salvarlo ? Z rende assai bene con multi, magm o 
maxima quantitas o altre espressioni equivalenti, le centinaia 
di assez di cni e cosparso il testo francese. Il M. tradace sempre 
assez ( = ital, assai) con enough e annota come ana novita 
le parole che gli fa corrispondere Z dando loro, senza mai 
tarbarsi, il sao enough per compagno. F : et d’autres espices 
assez — Z : et alie species malte. Il M. : “ and many other 
spices enough.” F : cites et chastiaas et casaas assez. — Z : 
maltas civitates et castra. Il M. : nmny cities and villages 
and hamlets enough.” Z ci dik.multos equos dove F ha mout 
chavaus, multi reges dove F ha mout roi$, Il M., poco propenso 
ad accettare an 7 nout aggettivo, segna come an particolare 
di Z il sao many, Viles e tradotto da Z civitates. Per il M. 
viU pub significare soltanto village : ci da quindi nel suo testo 
tutti e due, villages e cities, qaest’ultimo come da Z. F 
(CLXXVIII, 64) : car il usent a mengier ris — Z (con esattezza 
perfetta) : qaoniam atuntur in sois comestionibus rise. 
Il M., fraintendendo il valore di usent : ''for they are accus- 
tomed in their food to eat rice.” F CLXXVII, 50-51 : ceiui 
qui est plus noir est plus precies de les autres — Z (p. LXXX) : 
ille qui nigrior est pluri libet pulcritudine. II M., non 
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comprendendo clie de ha qui il valore di hy e fondendo insieme 
arbitrariamente i due testi : "'he who is more black is more 
precious than the others in beauty F : " il a une si grant 
sale’’ (il a = I’odierno il y a) — Z, giustamente : "in eo 
(cioe nel palazzo) est quedam magna salla.” Il M. (p. 338 della 
sua trad.) : " It has a chief hall in it'' Alla p. 130 della trad, 
del M. si trova parimente un he had dove F ha un il avoit nel 
senso che Z giustamente gli conserva di emt. Troviamo in F : 
" et apres il ala le autre ” (nel bizzarro franco-italiano di F 
il e un oggetto di ajpres e sta per im latino ilium), Z : " post 
istum secundus aetate intravit.” Il M. (p. 114 della sua trad.) 
staccando aprh da il: " and afterwards goes in following him 
the second.” F: adonc s’en aient tuit ensenble devant I’enfant 
et treuvent de I’image . — Z : et omnes simul intrantes ijgsum 
invenerunt. Il costrutto di F e, in vecchio francese, sintatti- 
camente perfetto, e Z non poteva tradurre che in un modo. 
Il M. (p. 114 della sua trad.) ci da quell’ip^ttm, him, come un 
apporto di Z. L’espressione di Z "plures centum navibus 
firatarum'' e una bellissima traduzione dell’espressione di 
F " plus de C nes en cars ”, essendo cots la parola speciale che 
designa il pirateggiare. Il M. (p. 418 della sua trad.) crede 
di dover fondere i due testi come diversi " more than 100 
ships of pirates come out each year on cruise.” Non poco 
avremmo da dire se ci volessimo sostituire a Z e giudicare 
personalemente le interpretazioni del M. Non e questione di 
semplice gusto. In fatto di gusto faro un solo appunto al 
traduttore. Perche tradurre messire Marc Pol con master 
Marc Pol quando nella stessa linea bisogna adoperare master 
per tradurre mestre e quando una tradizione ormai lunga, 
sanzionata dalla bella e indimenticabile traduzione del Yule, ci 
ha abituati al bellissimo iff afco PoZo ? 

Il M. ha cura di far notare che la sua e la prima versione 
inglese completa di F. Una completa versione inglese di F 
e anche la versione condotta sotto il mio controllo dal Ricci e 
pubblicata dalla casa stessa editrioe dei due volumi che 
esaminiamo. Il Ricci si e fondato sulla mia traduzione 
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italiana — completissima anch’essa — ma ha tenuto presente 
anclie la mia edizione del 1928, che e tra Faltro anche la prima 
edizione scientifica di F. Gli e che la nostra idea del tradurre 
non e aifatto qiiella che ha il M. La versione del Eicci non e 
ceito il decalco ineccanico e pedantesco del ms. francese 1116, 
Ilia la versione libera, viva, moderna del libro di Marco, 
]Harco Polo die interessa, non il copista ignorante cui dobbiamo 
nno dei tanti lacerti che ci banno conservato ma anche 
sfigiirato e mutilato il sno libro. giusto essere fedeli, ma 
fedeli al testo gentiino die qnei lacerti ci permettono dlntra“ 
vedere, Abbiamo il dovere di correggere, d’interpretare, 
di espnngere. Uii Marco Polo per i puri scienziati non puo 
essere die la raccolta docnmentaria di tutti i passi di sicura o 
probabile poliaiiita, ciascuno nella sua lingua originaria, 
ciascniio criticamente vagliato e discusso. fi naturale e 
doveroso die molte questioni vi sieno lasciate in sospeso. 
Ma nn Marco Polo per il pubblico comune, una traduzione, 
deve avere il coraggio di decidere : risolvendo i problemi, 
sostituendo ai non sensi un'idea, conciliando le contra- 
dizioni ; dove non bastino la leiite del paleografo e la scaltrezza 
del filologo e bene soccorra la sensibilita letteraria del critico. 
Ge qualche raro piinto, nella mia traduzione italiana ed in 
quella inglese, dove mi stacco da F. Ma un marcopolista non 
pub non accorgersi che io affronto in quei punti dei problemi 
reali non evitabili. In quei punti stessi il M. o e stato infedele 
a F o ha contribuito a perpetuate un errore.^ 

^ Non ricordo che due punti in cui sopprimo qiialcosa di F. Ho soppresso, 
influenzato dalia tradizione, nella descrizione della reggia di Quinsai, alcime 
line© che tutti ritenevano inconciliabili col testo pin accettabiie de 
Ramusio. {Dir6 in altra sede quali sieno le luie idee attuali su 
queil’argomento). Ai cap. XLV (1. 9) faccio sparire un toponhno che ha 
dato enormement© dei filo da torcere ai commentatori, Dogana, toponimo 
che il M. conserva sotto la forma Dogava. Piu che una soppressione 
h una correzione poichd gli sostituisco Taican. La correzione mi parve 
imposta dall’esame stilistico e intemo del passo, nonche dall’esame delle 
variant! che di quel nome ci da ia tradizione manoscritta. F dice : “ Or 
nos kison de ceste cite e enterron a center d’un autre pais que s’apeUe 
Bogana.” E la consueta formola di chiusa che annuncia il soggetto di un 
nuovo capitolo. Ora, non segue nessun capitolo su Dogana. II testo quale 
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I volTimi di ciii parliamo sono solo iina parte, e la meno 
importante, di iina grande opera di cui deve ancora nscirc la 
parte piii attesa. L’opera dovra essere a suo tempo giudicata 
nella sna intere2:za. Siamo convinti fin d’ora cKe i volnmi 
imminenti permetteranno un giudizio globale ben piii caloroso 

oggi Fabbiamo continua ; “ Quant Fen s’en part de ceste cite que je vos ai 
coiite il chevancbe bien XII journee . . , et quant Fen a ales ceste doge 
jornee il treuve un caustiaus que est apelles Taican.” Bisogna identificare 
Dogana col paese, lungo dodici giornate, tra Bale e Taiean ? L’espressione 
ceste cite si riferirebbe aUora a Bale e mancherebbe solo, per rendere il 
capitolo stilisticamente poliano, una ripetizione, a 1. 13 o 15, et ceste contree 
s'apelle Dogana. 0 ceste cite si riferirebbe invcce a Dogana — come pensa 
il Penzer — e ci sarebbe allora nel testo una lacuna ? Ma e poco probabile si 
tratti di una eitta : essa dovrebbe trovarsi tra Bale e Taiean a una distanza 
di 12 giornate, distanza gia eccessiva per il tratto tra Bale e Taiean e che lo 
diverrebbe anche di pib per il tratto fra Taiean e una citta intermedia 
(a meno cbe 12 sia un errore ed abbia ragione il Ramusio che ha 2). La 
formola di chiusa che abbiamo citata parla del res to di pais. Tutto si 
appianerebbe se si potesse ammettere che quella formola c’introduce ad un 
nuovo capitolo : su Taiean, paese e citta. Xon ci puo stupire nel Polo la 
confusione deUa contree o provence e della cite principale che ha con essa 
comune il nome. (Si veda, nella nostra edizione del 1928, la chiusa dei 
capitoli CXXXV e CXXXVI e il principle rispettivaraente del capitolo 
successive). Ad una tale ammissione ci autorizza la critica del testo. Dogana 
h attestato soltanto da F. Il nome e la frase che lo contiene mancano in 
Z, B, TA, VA. Delle famiglie che ci servono al controUo di F una sola, 
FG, lo contiene, ma nella forma Dana (o Gava). La sillaba iniziale pub 
essere benissmo un antico de, preposizione (in una rubrica piii sintetiea: 
pais de Gana). E ovvio, per chi sia un po’ pratico di mss. medievali, pensare 
ad un Gana cattiva lettura di Taica (per Taiean, che Fapice nasale non b 
raro venga omesso o spostato : troviamo in V, invece di Taiean, Tanka). 
Xon era naturale, per chi non fosse affetto da fanatismo cieco per F, correggere 
Taiean ? Non b forse stato costretto il M. stesso, per mettere d’accordo la 
sua edizione col commento del Pelliot, a modificare molto spesso e molto 
profondamente la grafia dei toponimi di F ? Ci manca lo spazio per esaminare 
come vorremmo almeno i pih tipici tra i dissensi tra la mia traduzione e 
quella del M., per mostrare praticamente a che cosa si riduca nei punti 
difficili la pretesa fedelta del traduttore inglese. Oi permetta il lettore un 
esempio solo. Leggiamo in F VIII, 15—19 : ** Il mandoit disant a Fapostoile 
que il li deust mander jusque a cent sajes homes de la chriatiene loy . - . que 
bien seusent despuer et mostrer apertamant a les ydules . . . que lor lay 
estoit tout autrament et toute les ydres qu’il tient in lor maison et adorent 
sunt coses dediables.’* IlM. traduce : ** that all their erroneous.’^ 

Non badiamo a quelFaZ? che passa qui a qualificare religion mentre nei testo 
fa un tutto solo con autrament ; sorvoliamo suUa sottolineatura di religion 
was e sul rinvio marginal© che ci presenta quelle parole come desunte da 
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die non ci abbia consentito k parte curata dal M. e die si 
potra dire anclie dal piinto di vista scientifico quello die gia d 
eonseritono di dire i due primi volumi per la loro magnificenza 
tipografica e cioe die resta viva nella Gran Brettagna la 
tradizione nobilissima dei Marsden a dei Yule, 
li. 405 . Luig-i Foscolo Benedetto. 


Buddhist Aet ih Siasi : A Concise History. By Reginald 

LE May. 11| X 9, pp, xxi + 166, maps 2, figs. 208. 

Cambridge : University Press, 1938. 425. net. 

Tliis fine work, wMcli lias earned for its author the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at Cambridge, gives proof of those 
€|ualities of method and precision which are characteristic 
of the former labours of Dr. le May. Conceived in Siam 
while still in direct contact with the objects of its research, 
and matured in the libraries and museums of Europe, it will 
rank as one of the best works devoted to Siamese art. 

The subject is so vast and has still been so little studied 

TA, mentre ci sono tutte e due in F i loy ^ religion). Come fa qiieli’emweo2i5 
a tradurre tout autrament ? II passo di F h certamente mutiio. Non pu5 
eontenere soltanto iTdea che cristianeaimo e idoiatria sono due cose diverse : 
non erano necessari per rivelare tanta veritii dei dotti teologi e degli abiL‘ 
controversisti. Perche quel tout miimmmi acquisti ii suo significato normale 
bisogna integrare il passo press’a poco cosi : “ que seusent mostrer aperta- 
mant . . . que lor loy n’estoit evre de Bieu, mais qu’elle estoit tout autra- 
ment,” cioe opera diaboHca. Si confront! con ci5 che Marco stesso dice a 
proposito appunto degli idolatri (F LXXV, 52-5) : “ Et ce qu’ii font il le 
font por ars de diable et font croire a les autres jens qu’ii ie font por grant 
santete et por evre de Bieu.” Si veda pure il passo peculiare al Ramiisio 
(F LXXXI, pag. 71, nota u), passo che rieccheggia visibilmente le hnee in 
question e : “ Et dicono questi idolatri che quel che fanno lo fanno per 
santita e virtu degli Idoii . . . dichinli che loro sanno e possono far tal cose, 
ma non vogliono perehe si fanno per arte diabolica e di cattivi spirit!. ...” 
Siamo evidentemente dinanzi alia tipica coneezione medievale della 
doppia verita religiosa, di origine divina e di origine demoniaca, coneezione 
in cui ^ implicita la credenza, accettata per tanto tempo anche dagli spirit! 
pin alti, al doppio miracolo, a quello divino e a quello diabolico cioe magico. 
Uerronems del M. non solo tradisce la lettera di F, ma anche, quel che e 
pih grave, lo spirito. 
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that several volumes would have been necessary to deal 
with it exhaustively. 

By its clearness of exposition and its prudence in coming 
to conclusions; Dr. le May’s book serves as the best introduc- 
tion hitherto published to a more detailed study of Siamese art. 
Let us now follow him in his treatment of the subject. 

In the first chapter, after having explained his own personal 
conception of the differences between Far Eastern and Western 
art, the author gives a brief summary of the researches of 
his predecessors. 

In his second chapter, after a broad geographical survey 
of Siam and its natural divisions, north, centre, north-east, 
and south, Dr. le May tabulates the nine schools of art into 
which he divides the different Buddhist sculptures of Siam. 
In the chronological order followed by the author in his text 
they are as follows : — 

Pure Indian style : ^ up to the fifth century a.d. 
Mon-Indian Gupta (Dvaravati) : fifth to tenth century. 
Indo-Javanese (Qrivijaya) : seventh to twelfth century. 
Khmer and Mon-Khmer transition (Lop’buri) : tenth to 
thirteenth century. 

T’ai (G’ieng Sen) : eleventh to fourteenth century. 

T’ai (Siikhot’ai) : thirteenth to fourteenth century. 
Khmer-T’ai transition (U T’ong) : thirteenth to fourteenth 
century. 

T’ai (Lop’biiri) : fifteenth to seventeenth century. 

T’ai (lyuth’ya) : fourteenth to seventeenth century. 

From this it will be seen that the geographical terms 
used in the above nomenclature, which I myself proposed 
in Ars Asiatica (voL xii), such as Dvaravati, Qrivijaya, etc., 
are duplicated by terms which tend to lay stress rather on 
the ethnic groups to which the objects belong. 

In this second chapter the author gives a short account, 
under the heading Pure Indian Style of the finds made 
at P’ong Tuk and of certain related specimens from private , 
collections. . ^ 

-TO AS. ocTOBBE 1939. - , , / . 43 , / ./-‘’VXI 
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In the following chapters (iii to xi) the author studies 
the other eight schools in successive order and gives a short 
historical summary in respect of each. 

As concerns the Mon-Indian School of Dvaravati 
(chapter iii), Dr. le May rightly prolongs its existence to 
the eleveiith century a.d. (p. 24), whereas I had confined its 
rather varied productions too rigidly to the sixth and seventh 
centuries. 

In the historical account given of Funan and Cambodia 
(chapter v) certain minor errors which might be indicated 
are due to the fact that the author has taken as his guide an 
article published by M. Parmentier in Eastern Art in 1931 
under the title of History of Khmer Architecture But 
the chapter ends with an interesting parallel between the 
architecture of this period and that of the temples at Kharod 
and Sirpur in the Central Provinces of India. It would be 
agreeable if Dr, le May would push still further his researches 
in tliis direction, and certainly as far as Bhitargaon, which he 
only mentions in passing (p. 65), but where he will find 
astonishing similarities to certain towers of the pre-Angkor 
period. 

Chapter vi, devoted to the Khmer period in Siam, is 
valuable by reason of the influence which he ascribes to the 
Mon of Dvaravati in the formation of the Lop’biiri School 
(p. 68). After a chapter devoted almost exclusively to the 
early history of the T’ai and their relations with Burma, 
Dr. le May enters upon a detailed study (chapter viii) of 
the origins of the C’ieng Sen School, and rightly brings into 
relief the importance of the Pala influence from Bengal, 
which I did no more than suggest in my work on the Bangkok 
Museum and in Indian Art and Letters (1930, pp. 32 and 36). 

With regard to the Sukhot^ai School (chapter ix) Dr. le 
May deals very successfully with the influence exerted by 
Ceylon on the art of C’ieng Sen inspired by the Palas. The 
historical picture of this period is generally correct. 

The rather complex question of the formation of the 
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school whicli I have, rightly or wrongly, called '' School of 
U T’ong of its evolution and of its division into successive 
styles or into contemporary sub-schools, has not been fully 
resolved by Dr. le May's researches (chapter xi). Images 
of this type are plentiful, but their exact place of origin is 
nearly always doubtful, and, failing an inscription, it is by 
no means easy to determine their date precisely. It would 
be necessary to examine scrupulously the smallest details, 
features, head-dress, flame-point, robe, stand, and so forth, 
in order to lay down a strict classification. If his classification 
is, chronologically, not very far from the truth, it is not so 
satisfactory from the ethnic point of view or from that of 
the artistic make-up of those to whom we owe these statues 
of Buddha. This question of the School of U T'ong requires 
much further study. This last chapter concludes with a 
short study of the School of Ayiith'ya. 

In the foregoing review I have tried to present to the 
reader some idea of the rich material contained in this work 
which I have read with as much pleasure as interest, and 
which marks a period in the history of Siamese Art. 

JB. 219. G. CoEoks. 


Forgotten Kingdoms in Sumatra. By F. M. Schnitger. 

9| X 6|, pp. xi + 226, pis. 42, figs. 97. Leiden : E. J. 
Brill, 1939. Gulden 6. 

This book contains a medley of pre-history, archaeology, 
history, and the people and scenery of Smnatra. To give it 
literary value, its author would need the picaresque talent 
of Borrow or the craftsmanship of Somerset Maugham’s 
Gentleman in the Parlour ; to make it popular would be 
wanted the pen and camera of Freya Stark or Peter Fleming. 
Excellent though his English is, Dr, Schnitger lacks style, 
exhibits enthusiasms too often exaggerated and sentimental, 
and never gets under the skin of the people he sketches. 
Nor again are his photos very good, and they are separated 
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from Hs text without cross-references. But the book gives 
a pleasant account of subjects little known and is evidence 
of the Vv^ork stiU required to disentangle elements in Sumatran 
ciiltnies borrowed from China, India, and elsewhere. 

For scientists the most interesting chapters are those on 
Samosir, Nias, and Prehistoric Monuments. How often an 
ethnographer is inclined to claim antiquity for tales and 
beliefs which comparative study will show to have been 
imported in historical time ! Dr. Schnitger omits to notice 
that the Samosir story of si gahgale's origin occurs in the 
Malay Hikayat Bay mi Bidiman from the Persian version 
of the SukasapiatL It occurs, too, in the Malay Hikayat 
SImk-i Miarian, where also the magic power of rice-mortars 
(Schnitger, pp. 133 and 227) calls down garudas. The reference 
(p. 21) to a Sutan Talanai, a ruler of Muara Jambi involved 
in Siamese wars, recalls two characters in the Malay Annals 
Tun Telanai, a descendant of Demang Lebar Daun, who 
became ruler of Bentan, and his namesake who (chapter 13) 
went as an envoy to Siam. Where did this story of Talanai 
originate ? 

B.352, R. G. WiNSTEBT. 


The Chxjbch op the T’ano Dynasty, By John Foster. 
pp. xvi + 168, map. London : Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1939. 

This book, meant primarily for general readers and students 
of church history, is nevertheless a serious contribution to 
a small but interesting branch of sinology — ^the Chinese 
Christian literature of the T"ang dynasty. There is inevitably 
yet one more version of the Hsi-an inscription and of the 
Gloria in excelsis. It is, I hope, not unkind to say that these 
are not so conspicuously superior to the best of their 
predecessors as to prevent some regret that the 21 pages 
which they fill should not have been given to the more recently 
discovered manuscripts from Tun-huang. These latter, to 




Selling Wilted Peonies. By Genevieve Wimsatt* 
Biography and Songs of Yii Hsuan-chi, T'ang Poetess. 
10 X 7, pp. xiii + 120, ills. 2. London : Humphrey 
Milford, 1936. 155. 

Yii Hsuan-chi's poems first came under my notice through 
a small work entitled Poetesses of the T^ang Dynasty {T^ang 
tai nil shih jen), by Lu Ch'ang-ch‘ing, published in 1931. 
To speak the truth, there seemed little in her verses to 
distinguish them from those of others of the hundred or more 
women included in that little Chinese volume. Nor do I feel, 
after reading the translations in Selling Wilted Peonies, that 
I must change my opinion. A greater vigour of expression, 
a wider experience of life may be conceded to Yii than to 
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which only six or seven pages are devoted, will be to most 
readers new, are of supreme interest, and have received no 
other adequate treatment at all in English. The most important 
and earliest of these are Hsil tHng mi shih so ching and I shen 
lun, which have been published in facsimile in Japan (1931) 
besides having been printed three or four times, but no serious 
English version or commentary has yet been attempted; 
nor will the task be easy. " The I shen lun consists of three 
paragraphs which Professor Foster calls '"three separate 
tracts Further study may show that the long paper roll 
was found " all tattered and torn was wrongly pasted up 
and in part restored by the dealer, who did not offer it for 
sale until seven years after the probable date of discovery, 
and that the " three separate tracts ’’ may prove to be the 
three paragraphs of chapter 3 of the I shen lun, namely 

the whole ending with the colophon, — # It # H n* 
There are a few small slips and misprints, and an uncertainty 
of transliteration which seems out of place in a book of very 
real value and scholarship. 

B . 397 . A. C. Moule. 
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poetesses who spent their lives immured in the inner apart- 
ments instead of running about freely, as she did, in the 
cosmopolitan city of Ch'ang-an, but little more. Mrs. Wimsatt 
has been well served by the Chinese scholar who assisted 
her in the translations, but it must be confessed that the 
poetry of Yii is less interesting than the tragedy of her life 
as unfolded by her American biographer. 

This attractive volume is more than the biography of a 
gifted poetess, however. It is at least a partial reconstruction 
and interpretation of the period in which she lived. The 
absence of documents dealing directly with Chinese society 
makes such a task difficult. Chinese histories are notoriously 
uninformative on social questions and offer little material 
for the type of study which BIrs. Wimsatt has undertaken ; 
biographies are frec|uently accumulations of facts with virtually 
no background. The authoress is to be congratulated, there- 
fore, on the measure of success with which she has recreated 
the life in the iiintli century a.d. of the Chinese nun-courtesan- 
poetess whose varied career was ended by decapitation on 
a charge of murder. That it is less Yii’s verses than her 
extraordinary power of living and the tragedy of her death 
which hold the interest of the reader is no reflection on her 
biographer. 

Lively as Blrs. Winxsatt’s social reconstruction is, it is not 
quite complete or wholly accurate. A single example must 
suffice. The suggestion that Yii’s tour on the Great River 
in the company of the depressed scholar whose mistress she 
became was “ an unheard-of caprice ” is surely far from being 
the case. Numerous stories and light prose works of the period 
indicate that women travellers of all classes by land and 
water were to be met with at all times and everywhere in 
the T'ang era. This fact is borne out by the clay equestrienne 
figures of which an uncommonly charming example was 
displayed at the Chinese Exhibition in London, and perhaps 
future tomb-finds in the south of China may produce models 
of women musicians and dancers in the boats in which they 
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often travelled hundreds of miles with their masters on pleasure 
jaunts over the beautiful rivers and lakes of the central and 
even the wild southern regions of the empire. 

A book for the general reader to enjoy, and useful back- 
ground reading for students specializing in the period. 

A, 794 . E. D. Edwards. 


Middle East 

Glossar zu Firdosis Schahname. By Fritz Wolfe. 
12|- X 9J. pp, xiii + 911 (with Supplement, pp. 109). 
Berlin : Notgemeinschaft der Deutschen Wissenschaft 
and the Deutsche Morgenlmdische Gesellschaft, 1935. 
R.M. 50. 

This magnificent work — si monumentum requiris inspice — 
was offered as a tribute to Firdausi^s memory in connection 
with the celebrations which marked the thousandth anniversary 
of his birth. Modestly described as a glossary, it is in fact an 
almost exhaustive index, lexicon, and concordance to three 
standard editions of the national epic, namely, those of Mohl 
(Paris), Vullers (Leiden), and Turner Macan (Calcutta). 
The Leiden text is incomplete, and in MohFs, which is the 
best available and forms the basis of the present work, the 
verses are not numbered consecutively throughout, while 
the Calcutta text has no numeration except of pages ; but 
these technical difficulties have been ingeniously overcome, 
so that after a little practice the reader can quickly lay his 
finger on any place where a particular word or phrase occurs 
in one or other of the above-mentioned editions. Moreover, 
all words are translated and the references, amounting to 
something like a million, are classified by meaning and 
construction. To review in detail such an immense collection 
of material would be impossible ; to emphasize its many- 
sided interest to students of the Persian language and 
literature and the far-reaching influence it will exert on their 
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studies, would be superfluoiis. I liave bad occasion to test 
it rather severely and never been disappointed. One very 
small criticism : oAJ a form wbich is queried by 

Dr. Wolff, rhymes with in Matjmmm, v, 471. 

A. 876 , R. A. Nicholson. 


Fouilles de Telloh. Sous la direction de H. de Genouillac. 
Mission x4.rcheoiogique du Musee du Louvre et du 
Ministere de Flnstruction Publique, Tome I : ^poques 
Presargoniques. pp. 106, pis. 71 + 12 + 13, 1934. 
Frs. 300. Tome II ; fipoques d’Ur, IIP Dynastie et de 
Larsa. pp. 170, pis. 121, 1936. Frs. 400. 12 x 9. Paris: 
Paul Geuthner. 

In these two richly illustrated volumes the Abbe de 
Genouillac gives the results of the excavations carried out 
by him during the three years 1929-1931 at Telloh, the 
traditional site of French archaeologists in Mesopotamia, which 
thirty years before had enriched the Louvre with its magnificent 
series of Gudea statues. It is perhaps to be regretted that a 
work so full and so detailed should not be the final publication 
of the later French excavations and should deal with 
de Genouillac^s results alone to the exclusion of those obtained 
by his successor in the field, M. Parrot, but as an instalment 
it leaves nothing to be desired. 

While the three campaigns in question produced no 
monuments of art to rival those found by de Sarzec and Cros 
they have for the first time established the continuous history 
of this important site. The first volume is concerned wholly 
with the pre-Sargonid remains. The periods of al ‘Ubaid, 
of Uruk and Jamdat Nasr as well as the later pre-dynastic 
age are all found to be represented at Lagash ; the sequence 
of objects enables the author to confirm the general historic 
results obtained from other sites and to supplement them with 
new detail or to put forward alternative explanations. His 
most radical suggestion is that al 'Ubaid is older than Susa I, 
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wHch lie would make contemporary with Uruk V-VII. He 
cannot admit that the al '^Ubaid culture is properly to be 
termed Sumerian, emphasizing the diflferences between this 
and later periods as strongly as Frankfort has stressed its 
points of resemblance — ^perhaps the truth lies between the 
two views, and it is only after the union of the old Iranian 
stock with Uruk invaders, whose Anatolian origin de Genouillac 
recognizes, that we can speak of a Sumerian civilization. 

The buildings of Telloh have suffered so terribly from 
digging of one sort or another that little of them remains 
to reward the excavator ; even their ground-plans are 
fragmentary. None the less de Genouillac has been able 
to identify the sites and the character of a number of temples 
of the time of Gudea and the Third Dynasty of Ur and so 
to establish a good part of the topography of the ancient city. 
It was in small objects that the site was rich, and these are 
catalogued with a meticulous care which brings out all their 
documentary value ; the classification of the terra-cottas 
is most useful and the notes on burial customs are particularly 
full and instructive. The book is an admirable example of 
scientific publication. 

A , 371 , Leonaed Woolley. 


Eelief tjnd Inschbift des Konigs Dabeios I AM Felsen 
VON Bagistan. By Fbiedbich Wilhelm K5nig. 
10 X 6 ^, pp. xii + 97, chart 1, figs. 5. Leiden : B. J. 
Brill, 1938. Gld. 3. 

This book is not merely a new translation of the Behistun 
inscription : on the contrary the greater part of it is devoted 
to the relief. This has been examined most minutely, and 
as a result of his researches the author has been able to draw 
many surprising conclusions from his data. We learn that 
the figures on the relief were not hewn out of the rock, but 
that they were sculptured separately and then attached or 
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inserted into the stone surface, and that the original monument 
consisted only of Darius with the captive kings as far as 
Arakha and the first three columns of the Persian inscription ; 
above these was the solar disc with wings hut without the 
anthropomorphic figure of Ahura Mazda : this, we are told, 
w^as a later adclitioii caused by the victory of the religion of 
Spitama. A table showing by what stages the monument 
was completed is given on p. 17. It will be noticed that the 
figure of Prada is a late addition, and this is borne out by 
the fact that, whereas in Cob III his capture is not mentioned, 
in Col. IV Darius speaks of having captured all the kings. 
These are but a few conclusions drawn from an examination 
of the relief. It must, however, be pointed out that since 
the aiithor''s research is based on photographs only, his 
conclusions must lose some of their validity. There follows 
an appendix on the date of the Scythian campaign. Starting 
from the one certain letter on the inscription the author 
arrives at the date 494/3, which may well come as a shock 
to classical scholars : but his argument deserves serious 
attention. 

On the religious side the author accepts the Zoroastrianism 
of Darius without question. In Col. IV he detects not only 
a state of weakness in the latex years of Darius’ reign, but 
the triumph of the reformed faith. His injunctions to posterity 
reflect the basic doctrine of Zoroastrian ethics — good thought, 
good words, good deeds, or rather the avoidance of their 
opposite. Yet it is doubtful whether the ingenuous reader 
will not still see in Col. IV a monarch seeking the perpetuation 
of his fame rather than a defender of a new^ faith. Nor 
can one be expected to accept the identification of the Gathic 
Vistaspa and the father of Darius without discussion ; even 
less the statement that dieser Spantadata nahm nach 
seiner Kronung den Thxoimamen Darejawos an”. Perhaps 
Darius was Isfandiyar, but one can scarcely accept it as a 
proved hypothesis. In the present state of our evidence 
we have no means of deciding. 
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To tlie translation there are copious notes, some of which 
read perhaps a shade too much into the text. The statement 
that Sparda is the Persian pronunciation of the Lydian capital 
is surprising. The book closes with a discussion of the 
metrics of the inscription. Unlike Friedrich, the author 
maintains that only parts are metrical ; and these he compares 
to trochaics in the Persae of iEschylus. Here again we are 
on very thin ice. But despite many controversial points, 
on which it is hopeless to expect general agreement, the book 
is valuable and stimulating. 

E. C. Zaehner. 


India 

Die Methoden des Yoga. By Sigurd Lindquist. 9| x 6|. 
pp. viii + 234. Lund : Hakian Ohissons Buchdruckerei, 
1932. 

Lindquist's thesis, written in 1932, is sound in its founda- 
tions. The author possesses a good knowledge of the Sanskrit 
texts and their modern Western interpretations. He is also 
remarkably versed in the latest methods and results of modern 
psychotherapy. From these two angles of knowledge he 
approaches the following problems : (1) Yoga, in comparison 
with hjrpnosis and suggestion ; (2) the constitutional 

psychology of Yoga-systems ; (3) Psychic and physiological 
changes as produced by the Yoga-exercises, Western ecstatic 
sects, and modern psycho-therapeutic methods ; (4) the 

overcoming of physical and psychic disturbances and diversions 
by means of the exercises of Hatha-yoga as well as by 
suggestion and hypnosis ; (5) the explanation of the various 
stages of Siddhi through comparison with cataleptic 
phenomena, telekinesis, television, clairvoyance, and hallucina- 
tion ; (6) the gradual condensation and final abstraction of 
divergent ideas from '' mono-ideism '' into a-ideism ; 
lastly, as an aid to concentration, the exercises of fixation 
in the Yoga as well as in the modern hypnotic methods. } 
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On the otlier hand, tliese comparisons result in throwing 
into relief tlie characteristic distinctions between Indian 
Yoga and ■\\'estern methods of hypnosis and suggestions. 
The author repeatedly stresses the fact that the Buddhist 
felas have essentially an ethical-psychological purpose, not 
the merely physiological-psychological aim of our modern 
Western therapeutical methods. He rightly observes that 
the extra-psjmhological methods of preparation (narcotics 
and the various kinds of massage), used in the West, were 
rarely, if ever, applied in ancient India. This leads to a 
fundamental distinction, the importance of which has 
apparently not been fully realised by Lindquist. He too 
readily compares the position of the Indian Guru with that 
of the Western hypnotist. The Guru is not the road-maker 

Bahner ’*), as it were, in the preparatory stages nor a 
colleague and equal helpmate to the finished hypnotist. 
The Yogi disciple is, even in the initial stages, more than 
a mere patientl’ ; the Guru but serves him as a model and 
initiator in methods which he is left to develop for himself. 
The notion of self-activity is contained in every shade of the 
Indian concept of self-salvation. The grace of a Guru or God 
cannot do more than ease his burdensome task of self- 
development. 

Lindquist’s proneness to see the same features in East 
and West and to explain yogic phenomena from a purely 
psycho-therapeutic angle leads him to such identifications 
as, e.g., that of Mudras with cramps (p. 45, footnote). He 
overlooks the fact that Mudras are voluntary fixations of 
muscles, deliberate symbolic expressions ; while cramps 
are involuntary reactions to mostly pathological irritations. 
Mudras are intentional and can be brought to an end at 
any moment ; cramps, on the other hand, are compulsory 
and mechanical contractions of muscles, the relaxing of 
which cannot be controlled by the person afficted. 

Lindquist confines himself to purely medico-psychological 
comparisons. He consciously forgoes mystical (i.e. meta- 
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I physical) treatment of his problems (p. 168). Thus, e.g., he 

j dismisses the explanations of the animal postures in Hatha- 

yoga as '' uninteresting ” (p. 36) ; while the reviewer has 
tried to point out the great importance of these Asanas for 
grasping India’s fundamental idea of cosmic biology.^ The 
reason for this omission seems to be the non-existence of 
any Western analogy. For the same reason he underrates 
the fact that the breathing-exercises are conceived throughout 
as a Yajna (p. 66). All poured-out energy has in India the 
significance of a sacrifice, that is, an action which inevitably 
attracts the reaction desired. In short, the book has all 
the advantages, and some of the disadvantages, of an 
eminently clear-cut statement of the problems. 

A , 861 . Betty Heimann. 


Sriprai^astisamgraha. By Amritlal Maganlal. 10 x 7. 
pp. xxviii + 119 + 18 4- 326 + 56, pi. 1. Ahmedabad : 
Sri Desavirati Dharmaradhak Samaj, 1938. Es. 5. 

The riches of the manuscript collections in the Jain 
Bhandars of Western India are well known by repute, however 
difficult it may sometimes be to obtain access to them, and 
scholars will welcome this collection of colophons from 
163 palm-leaf and 1,276 paper Jain MSS.; the oldest, it 
may be noted, in these two classes go back to Samvat 927 
and 1236 respectively. The colophons give many details 
about the writers and provide a valuable source for a detailed 
history of later Jain hterature, while good indexes add to the 
utility of the work. It is only to be regretted that the compiler 
should have seen fit to write his introductory matter in a 
language so little known generally as Gujarati. 

B . 100 . E- H. JOHNSTOI^. 


1 Cf. JRAB ., 1937, jpp; 38, 30, 
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De Factoeij bee Oostinbische Compag>iie te Patanl 
By Dr. H. Terpstea. (Verliandelingeii van liet Konintlijk 
Institmit voor de Taal-*, Land-, en Volkenknnde van 
Nederlandscli-Indie, Deel 1.) 10 x 6 . pp. iv + 250, 

map L The Hague : Martinns Nijlioff, 1938. 

Dr. Terpstra is known to students of Indian history by 
his monographs on the establishment of the Dutch in Surat 
and on the Coromandel Coast. In this volume he has told 
in fullest detail the story of the Dutch factory at Pataui 
on the eastern coast of the Malay Peninsula— -a short story, 
for Dutch ships first visited Patani in 1601, and the factory 
was finally closed in 1622. Full use has been made of all 
printed sources, but the book is based essentially on the 
unpublished records preserved at Amsterdam, and while 
there are a few gaps in these, the amount of material is 
astonishing, I have examined minutely that portion of the 
story with which I am familiar, and apart from a single slip 
Essington ’’ written for ''Johnson'' on p. 197), I have 
not a word of criticism to offer : the book can be taken as 
definitive. 

B, 266 . fW. H. Moreland. 


Behati of Peabhakaea Mi^ea. Edited by S. K. Eaivianatha 
Sastri. Madras University Sanskrit Series, No. 3. 
Part I : pp. x + 416, 1934, Es. 5. Part II : pp. 34 + 68 
+ 80 + 26, 1936, Es. 2/8. 10 x 6|-. Madras : University 
of Madras. 

This ivork contains in the first part an edition of 
Prabhakaia's commentary on Mlmmhsasutms, i, 1, and of 
^alikanatha's supercommentary, the Rjuvimaldpancikd. As 
the only available MS. of the Brhatl was defective, the editor 
has taken the course of omitting references to it in this part 
and of reproducing it in the second part exactly as it stands ; 
the number of corrections is, however, far from being so 
large as might therefore be supposed, and it would have 
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been more convenient to the reader if readings of the MS. 
had been entered as footnotes in the first part. The second 
part contains also an edition, both corrected and as found 
in the MS., of a supplementary commentary by iSalikanatha 
called the Bhdsyaparisista, the variants of another MS. of 
the Brhatl subsequently discovered in the ^rngeri Math, and 
an introduction discussing the relationship in date and 
theories between Kumarila and Prabhakara. This last 
wants reconsideration, as the editor has failed to take into 
account European research on the subject (e.g. Keith, JRAS,, 
1916), and the evidence of Santaraksita’s Tattmsamgraha, 
This work devotes special attention to combating Kumarila’s 
views, and shows that the latter’s date can hardly be later 
than A.B. 700 and may be earlier. On the other hand it 
takes no notice apparently of the Prabhakara school, a 
silence which argues either the priority of Santaraksita or 
the unimportance then attributed to that school. The com- 
mentator, Kamalasila, however, quotes a certain Uveyaka 
who seems to be the same as Kumarila’s follower, XJrhbeka 
or Ubbeka, and the passage in question is described by the 
editor of the Tattvasamgmha as probably a refutation of 
Prabhakara doctrines. The value of this evidence and its 
bearing require careful examination by specialists in Mimarnsa 
literature, and the point should not have been overlooked 
by an editor of the Brhatl, 

A , 936 , B. H. Johnston. 


Dictionary of Pali Proper Names. By G. P . Malalasekera. 
VoL I, 9 X 7, pp. xviii + 1164 ; VoL II, pp. xii + 1370. 
Indian Text Series. London : John Murray, 1937-“8. 
Us, 6d. 

This long expected work is sure of a hearty welcome. 
It is compiled on the same principles as the Vedic IndeXj 
but the result is very different. The Vedic Index omitted 
all mythological names, all the names of gods, the most 
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important for Yedic study, confining itself to Hstorical 
materiaP', and then the editors finding the result ''too 
meagre to desert- e being gathered in the form of a book'' 
inserted a number of articles on sociological matters, though 
still as far as possible excluding the domain of religion. The 
original intention of Rhys Davids -was to confine the present 
work to the proper names in the Pali Canon, but fortunately 
the scheme has been extended to include the commentaries 
and all the important Pali works down to the Gulavama 
and MlaMvmmafiM, , Dr. Malalasekera was the editor of the 
last-named, and it may be said with confidence that no more 
competent editor of the present work could have been found. 
As he remarks, it has been a stupendous task, in spite of the 
conciseness made necessary by the abundance of material. 
Hence there is no space wasted on etymologies, and the 
references to Sanskrit literature are few. This is really much 
the best, as the Sanskrit names could not at present be 
complete, and they would have raised difficult problems 
impossible to settle without much discussion. The Sanskrit 
names, all belonging to other schools and traditions, deserve 
separate treatment, and for that the present work will be 
an invaluable aid. Besides the names of persons and places, 
each concisely described, the titles of all the suttas and other 
texts are given and their contents summarized. The mis- 
prints are very few, but vim for vi7m is more than a printer's 
error. 

A, 929, B. 135 : E. X Thomas. 


Catalogue of the Tod Collection of Indian Manuscripts 
IN THE Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
By L. D. Barnett. 10 x 7-|, pp. 100. Typescript. 
London : Royal Asiatic Society, 1938. 

The name of James Tod is revered to this day in Rajputana, 
not only on account of Ms researches into the Mstories and 
traditions of its princely houses, which were embodied in 
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Ms fascinating Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan^ but also 
because of bis personal character, his warm affection for 
the country and its peoples, and his unremitting efforts to 
restore prosperity to lands that had suffered so cruelly from 
the havoc of wars and the ravages of Pindari hordes. The 
existence of the Tod Collection of MSS. in the possession of 
this Society has been widely known among Indologists, but 
the want of a catalogue thereof has hitherto been sorely felt. 
This want has now been supplied through the kind offices 
of Dr. L. D. Barnett, who has devoted to the task periods 
of hard-earned leisure during many years past. Dr. Barnett's 
name is a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of the catalogue 
and for the scholarly lines on which it has been prepared. 
All essential information, such as title, author, subject, place 
where written, with date, number of folios, language, etc., 
has been fully noted in respect of each item., and in a large 
proportion of cases further useful details of the contents 
have been added, with occasional excerpts and references 
to known editions, all of which will be of the greatest assistance 
to students. A full index crowns the work. 

The Society must be deeply grateful to Dr. Barnett for 
this valuable catalogue. It has been clearly typewritten on 
stout paper ; it is to be hoped that when funds permit it 
will be printed. 

B , 286 . C. B. A. W. Oldham. 


The Principle of Tridosa in Ayurveda. By Kaviraj 
D. N. Ray. 9x6. pp. 16 + 188 + 168. Publ. by the 
author, 51 Chittaranjan Avenue South, Calcutta, 1937. 
Ss, 6d. 

Yoga. A Scientific Evaluation. By Kovoob T. Behanan. 
8| X 6. pp. XX + 270, ills. 19. London : Martin Seeker 
and Warburg, 1937. 10^. 

Both these works are examples of the efforts now being 
made by Indian scholars to present the actual course .of 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1939. 
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thought ill the Hindu systems of philosophy and natural 
science. They give what can be expected from no foreigner, 
and have a solid and independent value, whether the reader 
is interested merely in tracing the history of ancient theories 
or whether he hopes to find some still valid truths that have 
escaped modern thinkers. 

Kaviraj Eay writes from the point of view of the Ayurvedic 
physician, and deals with the tridosa, a theory parallel to 
that of the four humours and temperaments. He is well 
equipped for the task of explaining it in terms of modern 
physiology, and shows its connection with modern theories 
of digestion and nutrition. But, as he points out, its real 
meaning must be reached independently of the vitiating 
influence of Western ideas. The book should further be of 
great value for the proper understanding of works like 
Bidrufa as w^ell as with regard to the physical theories of 
the Nyaya-Vaiseshika system. The value of the exposition 
is mcreased by the inclusion of a large number of extracts 
from Sanskrit medical texts, which constitute nearly half 
the book. The reference to the Rgveda on p. 4-5 should 
evidently be i, 34, 6. 

Dr, Behanan, who has studied at Yale, brings all the 
resources of Western science to the investigation of the very 
technical subject of an Indian system. He has written from 
the point of view of the reader who is entirely unacquainted 
with Eastern thought, but who is very eager to know whether 
God is a personal being not identical with the world, whether 
the universe after running down will start again, and what 
he is to think about spirit-rapping, reincarnation, psycho- 
analysis, and most of all, about the marvellous powers of 
the yoga-adept. The fact that the author for over a year 
has studied yoga-practices at first hand, and received in- 
struction from a professional yogin, gives his work a peculiar 
value. A number of photographic plates show exactly what 
the postures are. Although he belongs to South India he 
has so far freed himself from prepossessions as to conclude 
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liis book with. Heine’s description of the philosopher as one 
who with his night-cap and his night-shirt tatters botches 
up the loopholes in the structure of the world 
B. 38. A. 943. E. J. ThoMAS. 


SuvARNABHASOTTAMASUTEA. Das Goldglanz-Sutra, Ein San- 
skrit-text des Mahayana-Buddhismus. Herausg. von 
Johannes Nobel. 10| x 8. pp. Iv 276, pis. 2. 
Leipzig : Otto Harrassowitz, 1937. RM. 30. 

It was only a few years ago that the editio p'inceps appeared 
of the Suvamahhdsottamasutra^ to give the title in the form 
which Professor Nobel shows to have been the original, and 
now we are fortunate enough to have it in an elaborate and 
definitive edition. Enjoying a repute in Buddhist lands that 
was not equalled by any other Mahayana work, the sutra 
has been subject to continual elaboration and inflation, and 
thereby provides textual problems of unusual complexity, 
which will be obvious enough from the fact that for this 
edition eight Sanskrit MSS., in addition to fragments found 
in Central Asia, three Tibetan and three Chinese translations 
have been used ; in consequence the apparatus criticus 
contains variants for almost every word of the text. This 
mass of detail has been well handled, and the editor has 
succeeded not only in constituting a sound text but also in 
working out in the Introduction an instructive scheme 
showing the gradual accretion of matter on to the original 
kernel. In general the edition calls for nothing but praise, 
and the only reserve I feel arises from a few readings suggesting 
a certain lack of familiarity with Buddhist literature. Thus, 
p. 41, 1. 13, ^vyativritdh should, as indicated by the MSS., 
be the Prakritic form ^vitivrttah^ which also improves the 
metre, and p. 163, 1. 5, the name of the Yaksa is given as 
Satagiri, following an impossible rendering of Tibetan bde-ba 
as sat. The MSS. show sd or id in the first syllable, as do all 
occurrences of the name elsewhere except that occasionally 
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in Chinese translations it appears corruptly as vd, and bde-ba 
therefore must be taken as standing for sdta, which is common 
enough in Pali and Buddhist Sanskrit. The suggestion of 
Haimavanta (n. 11) in . the same line for Haimavata is equally 
opposed to other sources. Of the contents of the text nothing 
need be said in so brief a notice as this, as they have been 
familiar for some years now to those interested. 

A . 999 , E. H. Johnston, 


La Vie de Marpa le Traducteur ’b suivie d’un chapitre 
de TAvadana de TOiseau Nilakantha. Extraits et 
resumes par Jacques Bacot. Buddhica, premiere serie, 
VIL 10 X 7, pp. 116. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1937. 

Hagiographical texts have seldom much literary value, 
but, if the life of Marpa, best known as the master of Milarepa, 
is no exception to the rule, it does present certain points of 
interest to the student. He made three journeys to India in 
search of Tantric spells in the eleventh century a.d., the 
account of which throws a little, if not very much, light on 
the contemporary Buddhism of Bihar and Bengal. In addition 
the life contains some curious information on the process of 
transferring the spirit from one’s own body to someone else’s, 
which is already known to us from medieval India ; this 
side of the biography is supplemented by an extract from 
the Avadana of Nilakantha, dealing with a similar story. 
M. Bacot’s abridgment does full justice to everything in 
the work that was worth bringing to notice, and his translation 
of a not too easy text is sound, though the proof-reading of 
the Tibetan original leaves something to be desired. I note 
a few cases where I would prefer a different rendering, as 
they are not devoid of importance : p. 14, 1. 27, “ le temple, 
ne de lui-meme, de Bhaga le nakha sarvani ” ; I fancy that 
the readings are slightly out of order and that the real sense 
is '' the temple of Svayambhu Ehasarpana in Bengal ”, 
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which I take to be the same as Khasarpana in Pundra- 
vardhana, visited by Buddhagupta some centuries later 
{IHQ., vii, pp. 697 and 699). p. 66, 1. 9, '' A ce moment 
des signes fiinestes du peuple des Makaras enveloppkent 
Laga ana comme des nuages accumules ” ; better, 
'‘At that time those who were included in the army of 
Makaraketu (i.e. Mara) stood behind Laga ana, gathering 
like a cloud.'' p. 67, 1. 7, A force de merites, j'ai obtenu 
toiites les graces sans exception " ; dal-hbyor means the 
eight ksanas and ten vibkavas by which rebirth as a human 
being is obtained. Therefore, " By my accumulated merit 
I have obtained a human body with the (eighteen) blessed 
conditions," or, reading ma4us for mi his, " I have obtained 
all the blessed conditions (which lead to rebirth as a human)." 
B, 315. E. H. Johnston. 


The Mahar Folk. By Alexanper Eobertson. 7|- x 5, 
pp. ix + 101. The Eeligious Life of India Series. London : 
Oxford University Press, 1938. Price is. 6d. 

This little work is the latest in the Eeligious Life of India 
Series. Dr. John McKenzie, in a short preface, describes how 
these untouchables, having come into possession of con- 
siderable political power, are beginning to resent their social 
disabilities under the caste system, and claiming the right 
to a fuller and freer life. The author of the work, as a missionary 
in the Poona district and later as Professor of Philosophy 
in the Hislop College, Nagpur, came into intimate contact 
with the Mahars, and writes of them with sympathy and 
apj)reciation. 

There is perhaps not a great deal in this book which has 
not previously been published in the existing gazetteers and 
the ample records of the Ethnographical Survey, where a 
more systematic account is to be found. It would have 
been useful if the writer had found time to develop his few 
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lines on p. 54 dealing with the devah system into a more 
adequate survey of this important subject. The author is 
puzzled ( p. 49) by the odd '' half '’ division of Mahars which 
exists ; but this, as another form of the ahara mme and 
divisions, is a common expedient for providing a 
place for mixed descent. On p. 56 Mr. Robertson discusses 
some anthropological measurements in the Bombay Presidency. 
It would appear that he is not indisposed to accept the status 
of the ilahar as one between the Deshastha and Chitpavan 
Brahman ; though it is certainly not easy to explain by a 
study of their past history. On p. 9 the writer deals with 
the Budra status of the Maratha, and might well have fortified 
his conclusions by the social nexus binding the Maratha to 
the Maratha Kimbi and the Kunbi to the Koli, the Dhangar 
ranking with the Kimbi. Racially these are doubtless the 
same. ■ . . 

This short study serves a useful purpose ; and it is to be 
hoped that further monographs of a similar nature are likely 
to be issued shortly by those responsible for the Religious 
Life of India Series. 

B,354, R. E. EnTHOVEN. 


Art, Archaeology, Anthropology 

Seven Collections of In>scbibed Oeacle Bone. Drawn 
by Fbank H. Chalfant. Edited by Roswell S. Beitton. 
10|- X 8-|, pp. 5, pis. 32. New York: Chalfant Publication 
Fund, 1938. 

In this neat, clear, and workmanlike brochure Mr. Roswell 
S. Britton continues his meritorious labours of publishing the 
sketch-plates ” made by the late Mr. Frank Chalfant of 
aU those inscribed Bone j&agments that had been dug up 
in the Province of Honan (North China) and had passed 
through his hands. This particular work concerns a number 
of these inscribed bones now scattered in various directions 
and collections, and which but for the present editor would 
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have been permanently lost or inaccessible. But before the 
present or any editor could have set to work, it was a fortunate 
chance that the circumstances of tune and place should have 
concurred in an author with the qualities and quahficatmns 
of Mr. Frank Chalfant. Holding a responsible and exacting 
position in a missionary establishment at Weihsien, in 
Shuntung Province, the constant calls upon s ime an 
energy were unable to dull or dissipate his vivid interest in 
Ctae antiquitiea. Witt tt.t comW tt» 8* 
aconrate aiaughtmuinttip, a mioa rf eye and >>“1. 
which the valuable imciiptions now m oouiso of 
ZniB to the present editor, could not have been reproduced 

ttfacsimileaetteyaieinttethirty-taoptolesoftbstoto 

In his preface to the plates, the editor goes fu y 
camfuS Lo the circumstances in which the numerous 
ramelof inscribed Bones and “Amulets” came into he 
hands of Mr. Chalfant, sometimes only for the time nee e 
^/th. latter to execute the •' ttetch« '• (to «» h.e 
of their contents. But he let no oppor um y g ■ , 

also, and appropriately, cite, a p»-g. 

manuscript work on Bon. qtcided to 

rives the reasons (and they are oogert) why “ei® 
Ssort to pen and ini tor the repniduotron of tt. ongmal 

“irfi is to he 

field winch, there are icw ^ Hopkins. 

B. 342. 

Arrwuan Kanouv on — ooro^ “ Sli 

1934-6. 13 x 10, PP-tt + ™>P“- ' * 

1937. 18s. M. ^ ty 

Despite financial e^^^eny .mod the year’s 

the earthquake omMwUe^h.^^^^- wa”. unearthed at 

work was not sterile. ^ 
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Nalanda, a new sliipa (with relics and coins of Augustus and 
Azilises) at Taxila, and a "'clay coffin’’ burial in Madras 
City. Tlie sections on Burma are among tbe most interesting ; 
yet an ugly attempt was made in the Legislative Council 
of that Province to put an end to conservation. Epigraphy 
is fully handled, the most notable find being a Sanskrit 
inscription of the early part of the first century b.c., which 
refers to the worship of the brothers Samkarshana and 
Vasudeva. Dr. Pabri contributes some suggestive comparisons 
between the bull, bird, and mother cults of Crete and those 
of the Indus Valley. The outstanding item in the Eeport, 
however, is the discovery by Mr. Vats at Eangpur, in 
Kathiawar, of an outlier of the Indus Valley {" Proto-Indian ”) 
culture. Of the affinities of the objects found there is no 
shadow of doubt, though to judge by plate xv the pottery 
looks more like the " Later Prehistoric ” of Sir Aurel Stein’s 
earlier reports than the Kulli-Mehl material with which 
Mr. Vats compares it. It would be well if standard terms 
were agreed upon for describing the patterns and forms of 
this pottery. The " loops ”, e.g. (p. 36), are not loops at all, 
but hooks ; the " chequers” are not chequers, and in the 
references cited are " cross hatched ” or " lattice ” ; the 
" deer ” (an}d:hing but " realistic ”) is in earlier memoirs 
an ibex ; the " tree ”, variously described elsewhere, is not 
a bit like a tree ; a " bi-convex vase ” is not easily visualized. 
Correlation is difficult if no two writers use the same descriptive 
terms. ' ' 

B.34. P. J. EiCHABDS. 


Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro. By E. J. H. 
Mackay. 13| X lOI- Vol. I, Text : pp. xvi + 718. 
Vol. II : pp. ix + 146, pis. cxlvi. New Delhi : Published 
by the Government of India, 1938. £4 18^. 9d. 

These volumes chronicle in a very detailed manner the 
excavations undertaken by Dr, Mackay for the Archseological 
Survey of India during the seasons 1927-1931 and are in 
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continuation of the three volumes MoJienjo-daro and the 
Indus Civilization, edited by Sir John Marshall. 

Dr. Mackay's excavations carried on the preliminary work 
of Messrs. K. N. Dikshit and A. D. Siddiqi, and his report 
brings the history of the excavations at Mohenjo-daro up to 
date, for, owing to financial retrenchment and lack of 
personnel, no digging of any magnitude has been under- 
taken at this important site since the year 1931. 

In Chapter I the author discusses the city and its environs 
as also its duration and date. The last chapter is devoted 
to the question of the relationship of the Indus Valley with 
other countries, while the intervening chapters consist of 
very complete and minute descriptions of the excavations 
(in some places carried down to below water-level), the 
architecture and masonry, and the numerous objects that 
were found. The provenance of each object illustrated can 
easily be found in the plans, and the levels of all are given. 
In a chapter and appendix at the end of the book Mr. A. S. 
Hemmy discusses the system of weights in his usual thorough 
manner, and Dr. B. S. Guha and Mr. P. C. Basu have 
contributed a chapter on the human remains. 

The bath buildings in the S.D. Site are of the structures 
unearthed, perhaps, the most worthy of notice. Among the 
interesting objects found mention should be made of the 
linear measure marked with a decimal system, and of certain 
peculiar pottery figurines and heads from the lower levels. 
Many of the seals and amulets, and especially some which 
depict ceremonies connected with a tree are of value for the 
light they throw on present-day cults. A bronze saw with 
undulating edge, which is practically complete, is a valuable 
find, and the large number of copper and bronze vessels, 
implements and tools that were unearthed are fully discussed. 
The proportion of tin used in making bronze was extra- 
ordinarily variable ; Dr. Desch and Mr. Carey have found 
it to range from the merest trace to as much as 26*9 per cent, 
the latter being a very high proportion indeed. ; ; 
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Alt hoiigli there now much data to show that Elam and 
Sumer were closely connected by trade with the Indus Valley, 
no direct association: with Egypt has' yet come tO'. light at any 
of the Indus Valley sites, though certain objects, of which 
Dr. ilackay gives instances, show indirect relationship through 
other countries. 

The 146 plates fill Volume II and fully illustrate the text. 
They consist of plans and sections, numerous photographs 
of the excavations, and photographs and line drawings of 
the finds. 

This detailed and well-considered report of Dr. Mackay 
will be of the utmost value to students of the Indus Valley 
and contemporary civilizations. There is a very adequate 
index. 

B. 328. J. E. BlAKTSTOX. 


Biblical Archaeology 

Biblia Hebhaica. Edidit Run. Kittel, textum masoreticum 
curavit P, Kahle. Editionem tertiam denuo elaboratam 
ad finem , perduxerunt A. Alt et 0. Eissfelbt. 
9| X 6|, pp. xl + 1,434. Stuttgart, 1937. 15s. 

To review a new edition of a Hebrew Bible is not an easy 
task unless one wushes to enter into minute details, for which, 
however, there would be no room in the pages of our Journal. 
Surprising as it may sound, though the Hebrew Bible has 
been printed ever so many times, there are no two editions 
that are absolutely identical. The variations may be very 
small, yet every variation is of importance. Attempts, 
therefore, have been made from time to time to reach an 
edition of the text which under existing conditions could be 
considered as representing the most authentic form. 

Ancient manuscripts are exceedingly scarce. Happily, 
some of the oldest have been preserved, among them one in 
Leningrad which had been copied by one of the most famous 
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Massoretes of old, Aaron ben Mosbeb ben Asher. This 
recension has become the '' authorized text of the Hebrew 
Bible, and the aim and hope of biblical scholars to obtain a 
Hebrew text based on the most ancient manuscript has now 
been fulfilled, for the present edition is, in fact, a faithful and 
critical reproduction of the Leningrad manuscript. 

There is another manuscript in Aleppo, but this has proved 
inaccessible. There are one or two other manuscripts of very 
high antiquity of which use has also been made in the present 
edition, and therein lies, in the first place, its pre-eminence. 
It differs, moreover, in every way from the former edition of 
the Kittel Bible, in size, in type, and in the arrangement of 
the materia. Kittel had been working on it for many years, 
but after his death in 1929 the work was placed in the com- 
petent hands of Professor Kahle. No better choice could have 
been made for the work. Not only has Professor Kahle shown 
his high scholarship in the study and elucidation of ancient 
Biblical texts and fragments, but he has also manifested a keen 
understanding of the value of the Masorah, having published 
some important contributions towards the Masoretic traditions 
of East and West. A band of scholars has assisted him in the 
task, among them the English scholar, Th. H. Eobinson. 

The present edition is the result of many years of 
indefatigable labour and it is, so far, the most accurate 
edition of the text of the Hebrew Bible. The Leningrad 
manuscript contains not only the text but also the Masorah, 
and it was a happy thought to publish here the Masorah Farm 
in the margin of the text. In the various editions of the 
Biblia Babbinica of the sixteenth and seventeenth century, 
following that of Jacob ben Chaim of 1525, this Masorah was 
found on the margin, but it had disappeared from all the 
subsequent editions. The Masorah Magna, which is also found 
in the Biblia Babbinica, will, it has been promised, be added 
to the work under review as a second volume, amplified of 
course and improved with the assistance of the new material 
that has been accumulating since the, first edition in 1525. 
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Tlie present edition, as . stated in the Prolegomena, is 
intended for scholars. This is, perhaps, not very fortunate 
since it gives to the book a somewhat peculiar appearance. 
At. the foot of the page there are found two paragraphs con- 
taining notes of a critical character. The editors have made 
a difference between the one and the other, reserving, as it 
were, the second set of notes to emendations and other 
subjective changes suggested by the various editors. But there 
is scarcely any difference. Yariations and emendations are 
mentioned in both and could have been merged into one; 
but the difference between the two is marked by the use of 
two interlinear alphabets, one Greek and one Latin, which 
are placed above the words to which reference is made in the 
notes. It gives to the page a very chequered character and 
it prevents the use of this edition of the Bible for devotional 
purposes. It might have been better if these critical notes 
and variations could have been relegated to the second volume. 
They are also much too concise and, to a certain extent, 
very limited. As the editors have had at their disposal the most 
ancient available manuscript, they could weU have dispensed 
with the examination of a large number of other Hebrew 
manuscripts. But for all that, there may he among these 
some very important variants, which should not be entirely 
overlooked. There are also some very arbitrary emendations 
and suggestions by some of the editors who have tried to 
improve the Hebrew text, in most cases not altogether 
satisfactorily. It is not alw^ays real Hebrew which is sub- 
stituted. 

In connection also with these variations it is surprising 
that no notice has been taken of the Ben Naphtali variants, 
especially since some old material has come to light and 
Professor Kahle is thoroughly familiar with it. Again, as 
far as the Samaritan is concerned, I have a personal axe to 
grind. No notice has been taken of the Samaritan Book of 
Joshua, and one cannot help wondering why Biblical scholars 
should have allowed themselves to be misled by certain 
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statements concerning its autkority and antiquity which 
•were made by men who were not able even to read the 
Samaritan MSS. The more I study it, the more convinced 
I am of its high value, especially as I am preparing a new 
edition, giving all the variants, not only of the Masoretic, 
but also of the other ancient versions. 

But there is one point that gives rise to strong objection. 
It is the arbitrary introduction of a second Meteg. As the 
book is intended for scholars, surely it was unnecessary to 
introduce a new Masoretic sign in order to facilitate the 
reading only by one who has no elementary knowledge of 
Hebrew grammar. The arbitrary introduction into the Prophets 
and Hagiographa of signs for open or closed sections is also 
misleading, and in lieu thereof the marking of the traditional 
sedarim, found also in old MSS., would have been more 
appropriate. It is to be hoped that these points will be taken 
into consideration when a new edition is prepared. 

These few points, however, do not diminish the high praise 
which is due to this work on which everyone connected 
therewith must be most warmly congratulated, including the 
Priv. Wuertt. Bibelanstalt which has spared no cost in the 
production of this Bible, even under present conditions. 
With this edition Professor Kahle and his collaborators have 
placed Biblical scholars under a great debt of gratitude. 

The price of the Bible and of the subsequent second volume 
is moderate. 

B , 22 , fM. Gaster. 


Das wiedeeerstanbene Assub. By W. Andbae. 10 x 7, 
pp. xi + 231, pis. 86, map 1. Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs 
Verlag, 1938. 

Of the two great undertakings of the German Orient- 
Gesellschaft in pre-War Mesopotamia the excavation of 
Ashur may be considered in every respect the more fortunate. 
Despite all the year-long labours of the late Robert Koldewey, 
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Babylon was upon tlie whole disappointing in its results, 
and was far from finished when the interruption came. During 
the course of his work Koldewey had written an account of 
its progress for general readers under the title of Das wiederer- 
stekende Babylon, now in its fourth edition, and Dr. Andxae 
has erery right which piety and association can give to recall 
this title, while happier fortune has justified him in its more 
definitive turn. ISlo excavation, perhaps, is ever finished, 
particularly in the Kear East, but that the principal features 
of Ashur throughout its history have been successfully 
re-created by the work of the German expedition between 
1903 and 1914 is well established by this survey. 

The first part of the book is devoted accordingly to an 
imaginary tour of the city at the period of its greatest develop- 
ment, in the reign of Sennacherib. The city is pictured as it 
might have appeared to a visiting foreigner, who is introduced 
with a certain old-fashioned literary conventionality as a 
solitary horseman in the first words. He visits the principal 
buildings and public places, has friends among the inhabitants, 
and hears something of the significance of what he sees and 
of the life which these buildings and monuments had been 
designed to serve. The modern companion of this visitor, 
if slightly inconvenienced by the guide's proneness to the 
cloudy abstractions of German philosophical language, is at 
any rate assisted by a number of sketches reconstructing some 
of the most striking scenes which passed before him — a quite 
justifiable use of the evidence, in the hands of so responsible 
an authority as Dr. Andrae. Indeed, as it is not difficult to 
set apart, with rough accuracy, the proportion of the imaginary 
in these drawings, they are valuable gauges of the information 
which it is possible to obtain from a carefully conducted 
exploration of an ancient site such as was that of Ashur. 

The main part of the book which follows Assur im 
geschichtlichen Warden ”) is an account, in detail suitable 
to the scope and purpose of the work, of the development 
and principal buildings of the city in the successive ages 
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when history and material remains alike show it to have 
been of most importance. A good deal of this is necessarily 
an abridgment of what has already appeared in the volumes 
of the full scientific publication, but there are several subjects 
(e.g. the temples of the god Ashur, of Sin and Shamash, the 
palaces, and the separate foundation of Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta) 
not yet included in the official series, concerning which the 
first connected account is given in these pages. Illustration 
takes a fittingly prominent place in the book ; besides the 
numerous sketches and small plans in the tezt there are 
eighty-six photographic plates with many familiar, but also 
a number of new, subjects, the latter including some interesting 
groups of small finds, pottery, figurines, jewellery, ivories ; and 
the value of the illustrations is much increased by several 
pages of informative notes upon them. There is also an 
interesting excursus upon the modern conditions of the 
neighbourhood, its climate, material resources, and 
inhabitants. If the instructed public has not lost heart and 
care for all these things, Dr. Andrae’s book should be assured 
of as much success as his former preceptor’s. 

B. 262, C. J. Gabi). 


Islam 

Catalogue op the Arabic Manuscripts in the Library 
OP THE India Office, VoL II, Part 2 (Sufism and Ethics). 
By A, J. Arberry. Part 3 (Eiqh). By K. Levy. 11 x 8|, 
pp. 238 (97-198 + 199-336). London, 1936-7. 

It is gratifying to receive further evidence that the long- 
delayed task of continuing and completing 0. Loth’s Catalogue 
of the Ambic MSS, in the Library of the India Office 
(1877) has been energetically taken in hand and has already 
made considerable progress. The new volume, which began 
in 1930 with the publication of at fasciculus on Qur’anic 
literature by Professor Storey, now includes two more parts 
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dealing with mysticism and ethics (Nos. 1218-1421) and 
jiirispriidence (Nos. 1422-1881). One gathers that many, if 
not most, of the MSS. are badly worm-eaten. So far as I can 
judge, those described under the heading are seldom of 
outstanding bibliographical interest. Among the Sufistic 
MSS. attention may be called to a very old copy of the famous 
Risdlak of Qashayri (No. 1219) ; a rare work of Ruzbihan 
ahBaqli entitled Shark al-liujub tm%astdr (No. 1252) ; a 
hitherto unknown commentary entitled Jawmni‘ al-ldlam 
— al~Jcalam^ no doubt, is a misprint— /'I kaiif Fusus al-liiham 
(No. 1278) ; several short treatises attributed to Ibnu l-'Arabi 
(Nos. 1261, 1293, 1297, 1301, 1318-1320) and ahiiadnli 
(No. 1332) ; an imrecorded tract on Divine immanence {qurb) 
by Ibn Taimlyah (No. 1343) ; and other mystical or ethical 
works of which apparently no second copy has yet been 
noticed (Nos. 1335, 1337, 1347, 1348, 1352, 1362, 1364, 1365, 
1375, 1382, 1388, 1392, 1395-1403, 1413-16, 1420, 1421). 
It only remains to congratulate Dr. Levy and Dr. Arberry 
on the excellent result of their collaboration and add some 
corrigenda on points of detail. P. 97, col. 1, “ Sadr al-Din 
al-QonawI (d. 729/1329).’’ The correct date 672/1273 is 
given under No. 1322. P. 112, col. 1, for Ibn Najid ” read 
Ibn Nujaid and see Luma', Introd., p. xviii. P. 125, col. 1, 
for ''al-Qantiji” read al-QannujI. P. 151, col. 1, for 
'' al-Nahawi ” read al-Nahwi. P. 157, coL 1, penult., for 
'*al"Dusi” read al-Dausi. P. 169, col. 1, ''Jalal al-Din 
al-Dawani.” So Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia, iii, 444 ; but 
I think the more correct form of the nisbaJi is Dawwani 
(cf. Yaqut, Mu'ja 7 n al-hulddn, ii, 613). P. 187, col. 1, '' Baha’ 
al-Din al-‘Amuli,” read al-‘Amili. For this error Brockelmann 
(ii, 414) may he held responsible. On p. 159, col, 2, “ al-Aniili ” 

should be al-Amuli. 1 and are easily confused 

in transliteration. 


B, 109. 


R. A. Nicholsok. 
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Al Ghazali’s Boek der Liefbe. By H. Dingemans. 

9-|- X 61, pp. 163. Leiden: S. 0. Van Doesburgli, 1938. 

This work is an almost complete translation of the thirty- 
sixth book of al-Ghazalfs Thyo! from the text of the Cairo 
edition, a.h. 1334, together with an introduction, a chapter 
on the orthodox and radical views of God’s love in Islam, 
and a synopsis of al-Ghazali’s own views. 

Dingemans’ introduction pays tribute to Massignon, 
Macdonald, Gairdner, Carra de Vaux, and Asin Palacios, who 
have all made valuable contribution to the study of al-Ghazali’s 
conception of the love of God. The author tells how much 
Bar Hebraeus owed to al-Ghazali in his '' Book of the Dove ”, 
while both in their turn owe a debt to the Hellenistic currents 
of early Christian mysticism. Then follow sixteen pages 
giving a clear account of the contrast between the teaching 
of orthodox Islam, e.g. Baidhawi, Zamakhshari, and al-Razi, 
on God’s love and that of the mystics ; the former are relent- 
lessly hostile to the Sufi familiarity with Allah, who is the 
Distant and altogether Other. The references are to their 
comment on Surahs ii, 160 and iii, 29. Al-Ghazall’s conception 
of the love of God avoids both extremes. Love of God is a 
sixth sense, it is of the heart and not of the senses. 

The author gives an analysis of the Kitdb al-Mahabbah, 
which includes amor Dei as both subjective and objective ; 
although only one brief section is devoted to God’s love to 
man. All the rest is on the believer’s love (devotion, obedience, 
passionate longing) for Allah. And so the whole of book vi 
of part 4 of the Ihyff still leaves a great chasm between the 
highest teaching of the most spiritual-minded Muslim 
Theologian and the simple categories of John’s epistle or of 
Paul’s vindication of the love of God in Jesus Christ on the 


cross. 
B, 294, 


S. M. ZWEMEK. 


JBAS. OCTOBEE 1939. 
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BEVIKWS OP BOOKS 

The thanks of the Society are also due for the following 
volumes ; — 

KiTAii Al-Suluk Li-hlA'EiFAT DuwAL Al-Mitluk ; Chronicle 
of Ahmad ibn ’Ali al-hlakrizi. VoL I, Part 3. Ed. M. 
Mustafa ZrAOA. Cairo : Association of Authorship, 
Translation and Publication Press, 1939. 
Mythological Boxds between East and "West. By 
Dorothea Chaplin. Copenhagen ; Einar Munksgaard, 

1938. 

A Scientist in Tartaby*. From the Hoang-ho to the Indus. 

By Filchner. London : Faber and Faber, 1939. 
The Foundation of Living Faiths. An Introduction to 
Comjiarative Religion. By H. Bhattacharyya. Calcutta : 
University of Calcutta, 1938. 

La Reconstruction Typologique des Langues Archaiques 
DE L'Humanite. By J. van Ginneken. Amsterdam : 
Noord-Hollandsche ITitgevers-Maatschappij, 1939. 
Fragments from Babel. By John D. Prince. New York : 

Columbia University Press, 1939. 

L'Origine des L-angues, des Religions et des Peuples. 
By H. DE Barenton. Btudes Orientales, 7, 8, and 9. 
Paris ; Librairie Orientale et Ainericaine, 1933-6. 
ReichstuekischeL.autstudien. By B. Collindee. Uppsala: 
A.-B. Lundequistska, 1939. 

Mohammed. By D. S. Margoliouth. London : Blackie 
and Son, 1939. 

Tamil Lexicon. Vols. I-VI and Supplement. University 
of Madras. Mylapore : Madras Law Journal Press. 

La Famille Ieaniennb aux temps Ante-Islamiques. By 
A. A. Mazaheri. Paris, Librairie Orientale et Americaine 
G.P. Maisonneuve, 1938. 

Central Asia (Personal Narrative of Gen. Josiah Harlan, 
1823-1841). By F. E. Ross. London : Luzac and Co., 

1939. 




NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

Lantern slides of Assyriolo^ical and Babylonian 

Subjects 

Pinches Bequest 

The late Dr. T. G. Pinches, a Member of the Society for 
upwards of fifty years, left directions that a collection of 
his Assyriological and Babylonian Lantern Slides should be 
held in trust by the Eoyal Asiatic Society for the use of 
Students. 

Dr. Pinches bequeathed them in the hope that they may 
promote an interest in such subjects among Students in this 
country. The Society has accepted the trust, and will hold 
the slides available for the use of bona fide Students, 
Lecturers, or Educational Institutions such as the Victoria 
Institute. There are nearly 400 slides, which were cata- 
logued by the late Professor S. H. Langdon. Requests from 
orientalists should be sent to the Secretary, with necessary 
references for the consideration of the Council. 

Dr. Pinches also left nine simple Babylonian Seals, 
together with the copy, transcription, and translation of 
each, prepared by himself for the same purpose. These are 
available for loan under the same conditions as the slides. 


Notices 

Members and subscribing libraries are reminded that by 
Rule 24 the annual subscriptions for the coming year are due 
on 1st January, without application from the Society. A 
great saving would be effected if all members would kindly 
comply with this rule. 


By authority of the Council, the Library and Offices of the 
Society will be closed for the Christmas Holiday from 25th 
to 30th December inclusive. 
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NOTES OE THE QUARTER 

A memorial tablet to the late, • Et. ' Hon., Sir .Mortimer 
Diiraiicb G.C.M.G., K.C.S J .5 a - member of the Society from 
1907 to 1924, was unveiled at Penmayiie House, Rock, 
Cornwall, where he lived from 1915 to 1924, 


Ismaiii Research Voleme 

The editors of the IsmaMi, . a Bombay Anglo-Gnjrati 
weekly devoted to the interests of the Ismaili community, 
the followers of H.H. the Aga 'Khan, have decided to publish 
annually a volume entirely devoted to research in history, 
theology, philosophy, etc,, of all brandies of Ismailism, and 
cognate sects, from the earliest times till the present day. 
The publication will be edited by W, Ivanow, and will be 
printed in the best possible style. It will be chiefly intended 
for those who are specially interested in the subject, and 
generally in the history of Islamic sects, and will have nothing 
to do with any religious, political or other propaganda or 
controversy. Every qualified student, doing research in 
these matters, is invited to send his contribution — an article, 
short note, review of a book on Ismaili subjects, etc. Detailed 
information may be obtained from W, Ivanow, P.O. Box 585, 
Bombay 1 , India, 

On the initiative of the India Office Library, a plan has been 
formulated for building up a collection of rotographs of unique 
and otherwise important Oriental manuscripts, and the 
co-operation of several libraries with special Oriental interests 
has been promised. The object of the scheme is to make 
available to scholars in this country facsimiles of manuscripts 
preserved in Turkey, Persia, Egypt, India, and elsewhere, 
which can only otherwise be consulted by personal visit. 
The libraries co-operating in the scheme will arrange for a 
regular exchange of information, so as to prevent duplication, 
and also for an interchange of loans. 




PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 


Tijdschrift V oor hidtscJie Tad-, Land- en Volkenicunde. Beel Ixxix, 
Aflevering 2, 1939. 

Btutterheim, W. F. De collectie oudiieidkundige teekeningen van 
N. Engelhard te Batavia. 

Voorhoeve, P. Enkele Batakse mededlingen over de sigale-gale. 

Nooteboom, C. Vesieringen van Manggararaische hiiizen. 

Bonsquet, G, H. Quelques sanctuaires sasaks de Lombok. 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, Heft 4-5, No. 14, 1938. 

Bacbhofer, L. Zur Gescbichte der chinesischen Piastik vom 
VIII-XIV Jabrhnndert. Mit 3 Tafeln. 

Loebr, M. Das Eolltier in China. Mit 2 Tafeln. 

Ban, H. Untersuchungen z. mittelalterlichen Kunstgeschichte 
Ostturkestans. Mit 2 Tafeln. 

Prip-Moiler. Streifiichter anf die Entwicklnng des Bauplans 
chinesischer bnddhististischer Kloster in ihrem Verhaltnis 
zum buddhistischen Kultus. 

The Illustrated London News, Vol. 194, No. 5218, 22nd April, 

1939. 

Barger, E. The Pioneer Exploration of the Oxus Territories in 
Northern Afghanistan by the First British Expedition in 
that country. 

No. 5220, 6th May, 1939. 

Upham Pope, A. Prehistoric Bronzes of a Hitherto Unknown 
Type, bearing magic Moon-Goats and Sun-Masks, 
found in Iran. 

No. 5221, 13th May, 1939. 

Gabra, S. Exploring the Galleries of Hermopolis, The Sacred City 
ofThoth. 

No. 5222, 20th May, 1939. 

Mallowan, M. E. L. A City of Masterly Goldsmiths and Carvers 
in the Syria of 3000 b.c. 

No. 5227, 24th June, 1939. 

Wales, H. G. Quaritch. Pioneering in the unexplored Field of 
Malayan Axchseology. 

No. 6229, 8th July, 1939. 

Fiirer-Haimendorf, C. von. Konyak Naga Head-Hunters as 
Agriculturists. 
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FKIMJIPAL ' CONTEXTS OF ORIENTAL JOURNALS 

VoL 195, No. -5233, 5tli;AngRst,‘'^'1939.' ^ 

King 8olo]noir s Seaport of Iziongeber, on the Gulf of Hqabah. 
The earliest recorded Soutb Arabic script. 

Jourmd of the American Orimitcbl Societi/. Yol. 59, No 2 June 

1939. 

Eiiieneaii, 3L B. A¥as tiere Cross-Cousin Marriage amono' the 
Sakyas. 

Howard, H. N. Preliminary Materials for a Survey of the Libraries 
and Archives of Istanbul. 

Miiiler, Y. The Origin of Mosaic. 

Alay, H. G. The Sacred Tree on Palestine Painted Pottery. 

Annals of Arclmology and Anthropologi/, Yol xxvi, Nos. 1-2, 

June, 1939. 

Edwards, I. E. S. The Prudhoe Lions. 

Blackman, A. M. A Further Note on the Sacred Heart at Athribis. 

Woolley, L. The Iron- Age Graves of Carcheinish, 

Garstaiig, J. Explorations in Cilicia. The Neilson Expedition : 
Fourth Interim Report. Parts I and II (concluded) : Excava- 
tions at Mersin, 1938-9. 

Burkitt, Miles. Explorations in Cilicia. Neilson Expedition, 
1938-9. The Earlier Cultures at Mersin (wdth plates xxviii- 
xxxix, xli, and xlii). 

Amiual Bihliogrwphy of Indian ArcJiseology, Yol. xii, 1937. 

Yats, M. S. : Excavations at Harappa. 

Yogel, J. Ph. : Explorations by the French Mission in Afghanistan, 

WaievS, H. G. Quaritch. Further India : Archseological researches 
in Malaya. 

Coedes, G. Excavations at the Bayon of Angkor Thom. 

Kempers, A. J. B. : Archaeological work in Netherlands India. 

Archiv Orientdlm. Yol. xi, No. 1, June, 1939. 

Hrozny, B. Lhnscription hittite ’’-hieroglyphique Messer- 
schmidt, Corpus inscr. Hett. VIII (avec 2 planches). 

Menges, K. Einige Bemerkungen zur vergleichenden Grammatik 
des Tiirkmenischen. 

Lewy, J. The Assyrian Calendar. 

Maxgwelaschwili, T. von. tjber Georgische Konigsdynastien. 

Kramsky, J. A study in the phonology of modern Persian, 

Bonfante, G. Civilization indo-europeenne et civilization hittite. 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. Yol. xxv, 
Part 1, March, 1939. 

Walsh, E. H. C. Notes on the Punch-Marked Copper Band found 
at Patna. 

Johnston, E. H. The Tridandamaia of Asvaghosa. 
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Bijdragen Tot Be Taal-lmid-, Bn Volkenkunde Van Nederlandsch- 
Indie, Deel, 98, Ml MI, 1939. 

Zieseniss, A. Studien zur Geschiciite des Qivaismiis ; die fivaitis- 
chen Systeme in der Altjavanisclien Literatiir, 1. 

Efigralifia Indica. VoL xxiv, Part 4, October, 1937. 

Majumdar, N. G. Kosani Inscription of the Eeigii of Maharaja 
Vaisravana .of the year 107. 

Cuttack Museum Plates of Madhavavarman. 

Subrahmanya Aiyar, K. Y. Tinneveily Inscription of Mara- 
varman Sundara-Pandya, 2. 

Mirashi, Y. Y. A Note on the Prince of Wales Museum Plates of 
Jayabhatta (iii). 

Mededeelingen der Koninklijke NederlandscJie Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Afd, Letterkunde. Deel 2, No. 8, 1939. 

Thiel, J. H. Eudoxus van Cyzicus ; een Hoofdstuk uit de Ge- 
schiedenis van de Yaart of Indie en de Vaart on de Ziiid 
in de Oudheid. 

Toung Pao, Yol. xxxiv. Livr 5, 1939. 

Duyvendak, J, J. L. The true Dates of the Chinese Maritime 
Expeditions in the early fifteenth century. With 3 plates and 
1 facsimile. 


PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

July-September, 1939. 

Abbott (N.), The rise of the North Arabic script and its Kur’anic 
development, with a full description of the Knr'an manu- 
scripts in the Oriental Institute . . . (Univ. of Chicago, 
Or, Inst. Pubiicatioiis, vol. 50.) 12 x 9|, Chicago, 1939. 

From the Oriental Institute, 
Ahmad Yadgar. Tarikhd-Shahl (also known as TarilA-i-Salatiii-i- 
Afughina) of A. Y, A history of the Sultans of Delhi from 
the time of Bahiui Ludi (a.h. 855-894) to . . . a.h. 964. 
Ed. by M. Hidayat Hosain. (Bibb Indica, No. 257.) Persian, 
lOi- X 6|. Calcuita, 1939. From the Editor, 

Amari (M.), Storia del Musulmani di Sicilia. 2a ed. . . . con 
note a cura di C. A. Nallino. Vol. 3, pte. 2. 104 X 74. Catania, 
1939, From Signora C. Amari. 

Asanga. La somnie du Grand Yehicule dhi. (Mahayanasamgraha) 
[Ed. and tr.] par E. Lamotte. Tom. 1, fasc. 2. Versions 
tibetaine et chinoise (Hiuen-tsang), chap. 3 a 10. Tom. 2, 
fasc. 2- Tr. et commentaire, chap. 3 a 10. (Bibl. du Museon, 7.) 
11 X 7|. Louvain, 1939. From the Editor, 

Baladuri. The Ansab ai-ashraf of al-Baladhuri. Publ. for the 
hrst time by the School of Or. Studies, Hebrew Univ., 
Jerusalem. Vol. 4 b. Ed. by M. Schloessinger. Arabic text, 
with annotations in separate brochure, 12 x 8J-. Jerusalem, 
1938. From the Hebrew University Press. 

Bhagvat (D. N.), Early Buddhist jurisprudence (Thera vada 
Vinayadaws) . . . (Studies in Indian History, Ind. Hist. 
Research Inst., St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, No. 13.) 
7'| X 5|. Poona, 1939. Fro77i the Author. 

Birmingham. Seliy Oak Colleges : Catalogue of the Mingana 
collection of manuscripts . . . vol. 3. Additional Christian, 
Arabic and Syriac MSS. By A. Mingana. 12 X 10|. Cam- 
bridge, 1939. From Messrs. Heffer. 

Boulnois (J.), Le caducee et la symbolique dravidienne indo- 
mediterraneenne, de Parbre, de la pierre, du serpent et de la 
deesse-inere . . . 10 J X 7. Paris, 1939. 

From Messrs. Adrien- Maisonneuve, 
Boveri (M.), Minaret and pipe-line. Yesterday and to-day in the 
Near East. By M. B. Tr. from the German by L. M. Sieveking. 
9x6. London, 1939. 

From the Oxford University Press, 
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Brockelmami (C.), Gescliiclite der arabischen Litteratur . . . 
Snpplementbd. 3, Lief. 4, 5, 6. 10 X 6|. Leiden, 1939. 

From Messrs. E. J. Brill. 

Brockelmami (C.), Gesckickte der islamiscben Volker unci Staateii 
. . . 9-|- X 7. Munclien, Berlin, 1939.. 

From Messrs. R. Oldenbourg. 

Bussenius (A.), Zur ostseefinnischen Morphologic : Stammes- 
alternation im Ostseefinnischen . . . (Ungarische BibL, Reihe 
1, 24.) 10| X 7|. Berlin, Leipzig, 1939. 

From Messrs. Walter de Gruyter. 

Calcutta. Bengal Library : Catalogues of books registered in the 
Presidency of Bengal during the quarters ending 30th Sept, 
and 31vst Dec., 1938. 14 X 9, Calcutta, 1939. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 

Calcutta. Indian Museum : Catalogue of coins . . . Supplement 
to vol. 3 (The Mughal Emperors of India). By Shamsuddin 
Ahmad . . . (Arch. Survey of India.) 10 X 7. Delhi, I93d. 

From the Government of India. 

Chin P’ing Mei, The golden lotus. A translation, from the Chinese 
original, of the novel Chin Phng Mei, by C. Edgerton. 4 vois. 
9x6. London, 1939. From Messrs. Routledge. 

Coyajee (Sir J. C.), Studies in Shahnameh ... 9x6. Bombay, 
[1939]. From Messrs. D. B. Taraporevala. 

Crum (W. E.), A Coptic dictionary ... Pt. 6. With indexes 
[and preface] to complete book. 12 X 9J. Oxford, 1939. 

From the Oxford University Press. 

Davies (C. C.), Warren Hastings and Oudh ...9x6. London, 
1939. From the Oxford University Press. 

Dikshit (K. N.), Excavations at Paharpur, Bengal . . . (Mem. 
ArcL Survey of India, no. 55.) 13 J X 10|-. Delhi, 1938. 

Exchange. 

Dumont (P. E.), L’agnihotra. Description de Tagnihotra dans le 
rituei vedique d'apres les Srautasutras ... 9^ X 6J. 

Baltimore, 1939. From the Oxford University Press. 

Fonseca (Q. da.), Diarios da navega 9 ao da Carreira da India nos 
anos de 1595, 1596, 1597, 1600 e.l603. Manuscrito da Acad, 
das Ci^ncias de Lisboa publ. ... sob a disec^ao de Q. da 
Fonseca. ... 12 X 9|-. Lisboa, 1938. 

From the Academia das Ciendas de Lisboa. 

Fry (Roger), Last lectures ... 10 X 8. Cambridge, 1939. 

From the Cambridge University Press. 

Fiirer-Haimendorf (Ch. von.), The naked Nagas * ' • ^ ^ 

London, 1939. Messrs. Methum. 

Gbilain (A.), Essai sur la langue parthe. Son syst^me verbal 
d’apres les textes manicheens du Turkestan Oriental . . . 
(BibL du Musmn, vol 9.) 11 X 7|. Lomam, 1939. 

From the 
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Ghirsliinaii (R.), Foiiiiles de Sialk, pres de Kaslian, 1933, 1934, 
1937 , . . YoL 1. (Musee du Louvre, Departement des 
Antiquites Or., Ser, Axcii.,.toin. 4.) 13 X 10|-. Pam, 1938. 

From Messrs, P. Geuthner. 
Gupta (P. C.), Baji Rao II and tlie East India Company, 1796- 
1818 . . ,9 X 6. : Oxford, 1939. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Haekin (J.), Recherches archeologiques a Begram. Chantier no. 2 
(1937) . . . (Mem. de la Delegation Arch. Fran^aise en 
Afghanistan, tom. 9), 2 voh, text and plates. 15 x 11|. 
Paris, 1939. From Les Editions d\4rt et d'Histoire. 

Harada (Y.), Chinese dress and personal ornaments in the Han 
and Six Dynasties . . . (Toyo Bunko Ronso, Ser. A., vol. 23.) 
Japanese with English siimmary. 10| x 8. Tokyo, 1937. 

Exchange. 

Hittites. The H., A list of references in the New York Public 
Library. Compiled by B. Schwartz. lOJ x 7-|. New York, 
1939. From the New York Public Library. 

Hodivala (8. H.), Studies in Indo-Muslim history. A critical 
commentary on Elliot and DowsonA History of India . . . 
104x 7. Bombay, 1939. From the Author. 

Ibn al“Miitazz. The Tabaqat al-shu'ara’ al-inuhdathin . . . 
Rejjroduced in facsimile from a MS. dated 1285 A.H./1869 a.d. 
With an introduction and notes . , . by A. Eghbal. (Gibb 
Mem. Ser., N.S., 13.) 11 X 84. London, 1939. 

Fronn the Trustees of the Gibb Memorial Fund 
Indian States. Indian States Forces Army List ... 1st July. 

1939. 10 X 64. Delhi, 19Sd. From the Government of India 
Japanese. Dictionaries. Kenkyusha’s new English-Japanese 
dictionary . . . Okakura Yoshinaburo, general ed. . . . New 
ed. 8x6. Tokyo [1938 

Japanese-English dictionary . . . Takenobu Yoshitaro, 

general ed. 8x6. Tokyo [1938 ?]. Bought. 

Jarring (G.), On the distribution of Turk tribes in Afghanistan . . . 
^ (Lund IFniv. Arsskrift, N.F., Avd. 1, Bd. 35, Nr. 4.) 10| X 7. 

Lund, Leipzig, 1939. From Lund University Library. 

Law (B. C.), KaustobI in ancient literature . . . (Mem. Arch. 
Survey of India, no. 60.) 13| X 10|. Delhi, 1939. 

From the Author. 

Liebermann (S.), Shkiin. A few words on some Jewish legends 
[etc.] . . . found in Karaite and Christian works . . . 
Hebrew with English introduction. lOJ X 7|“. Jerusalem, 
1939. From Messrs. Bamberger and Wahrmann. 

Lockhart (L.), Famous cities of Iran . . . 10 J X 7J. Brentford, 
1939. From Messrs. Walter Pearce. 
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Madras. The Madras Tercentenary Commemoration Volume. 
Pnbl. . . , 4th August, 1939, for the Madras Tercentenary 
Celebration Committee. 10 X 8. Bombay, 1939. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Madras. Kecords of Fort St. George : Diary and consultation 
book, 1751. (Vol. 20, 79.) With introduction . . . by B. S. 
Baliga. 13-| x 8-|. Madras, 1938. 

Pleadings in the Mayor’s Court, 1744-45. Vol. 4. 13^ X 8-|. 

Madras, 1938. From the High Commissioner for India. 
Mandaiia Misra. Brahmasiddhi ... with commentary by 
Sahkhapani. Ed. with introduction [etc.] ... by ... S. 
Kiippuswami Sastri . , . and a foreword by . . . P. P. 
Subrahmanya Sastri . . . (Madras Government Or. Manu- 
scripts Ser., no. 4.) 10 x 6. Madras, 1937. 

From the Government of Madras. 
Manghol Un Muca Tobca’an. Worterbuch zii M.u.n.t . . . 
(Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen) Von E. Haeniscli. 
10 X 7. Leipzig, 1939. I’rom Messrs. Harrassowitz. 

Michigan. University. Neo-Babylonian documents in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Collection. [Autographed texts with trans- 
literation and tr.], by E. W. Moore. 11-| x 8|. Ann Arbor, 
1939. From the University of Michigan Press. 

Mysore. Archaeological Dept. Annual report ... for . . . 

1937. 11 X 9, Bangalore, 1938. 

From the Director of Arch. Researches in Mysore. 
Paris. Bibliotheque Nationale: Inventaire des manuscrits 
tibetains de Touen-houang conserves a la Bibliotheque 
Nationale (Fonds Pelliot tib., nos. 1-849) [Par] M. Lalou. 
[Pte.] 1. llj X 8|. Paris, 1939, 

From Messrs. Adrien-Maisonneuve. 

Parmentier (H.), L’art Khmer classique. Monuments du quadrant 
nord-est . . . (Publications, ificoie Fr. d’Ex. Or,, voL 29, 
bis.) In 2 pts., text and plates. 11|- X 7|-. Paris, 1939, 

From Les Editions d’Art et d^Eistoire. 

Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Studies. Vol. 10. Benares, 

1938. From the Government Sanskrit Library, Benares. 

Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Texts. 

No. 9 (pt, 2). The Bhakti Candrika of Narayana Tirtha. 

No. 74 (pt. 1). The Asvalayana Srauta Sutra with the com- 
mentary of Siddhantin. Pt. 1, 

No. 77. The Subhadra Parinayanam, by Vyasa Kama Deva. 

9 X 5J. Benares, 1938. 

From the Government Sanskrit Library, Benares. 
Princeton University Library. Descriptive catalogue of the Garmtt 
Collection of Arabic manuscripts ... By P. K. Hitti, 
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Nabih Amin laris, Butms '"Abd-al-Malik, (Princeton Or. 
Texts, yoL 5.) 11 x B. Pmweton^ London, 1938. 

From the American Press, Beirut. 
■Ram Xarain Lai : The student’s practical dictionary, containimT 

Hindi words with Hindi and English meanings. 7th ed 

7-| X 5|. AUaJiahad, 1939; From Messrs, Ram Narain Lai 
Rele {Y. G.), Yogic Asanas for health and vigour. A physiological 
exposition. . . . 9| X Si. Bombay, 1939. 

_ , From- Messrs. D. B. Taraporevala. 

Sen (D. C-h Vieilles ballades du Bengaie. Traduction et adaptation 
de M. Eolland d’apres les textes bengalis . . . edites par 
D. C. Sen . . . (Feuilles de ITnde, no. 6.) 8 x 6. Paris, 
1939. From Messrs. Adrien- Maisonneuve. 

Stamm (J. J,), Die akkadisehe }7amengebung . . . (Mitteilungen 
d. Torderasiatisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft, Bd. 44.) 
10 X 7. Leipzig, 1939. Exchange. 

Storey (C. A.), Persian Literature. A bio~bibliographical sur- 
vey . . . Section 2, fasc. 3. AI. History of India. 9x6. 
London, From Messrs. Luzac. 

Travancore Museum : Administration report, 1113 M.E. (1937-38, 
A.D.). 10 X 64. {Trivandrum, 1938.) 

From the Officer in Charge. 
Terra (H. de.}, and Paterson (T. T.), Studies on the Ice Age in 
India and associated human cultures . . . (Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington Publ.) 12 X 9|. Washington, 1939. 
Travancore. Sri Chitralayam. Administration report, 1113 M.E. 
(1937-38, A.D.). 10 X 6|. Trivayidrum, 1939, 
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